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NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT 

WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 

NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
Silent, Simple, Compact, Artistic, Efficient, Durable, and Cheap. 

THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 

TESTIMONIAL (FROM HUNDREDS SIMILAR). 

A lady in Ireland (a clergyman'! wife) has written to us:-" I have need your Sewing Machine 
for more than a year and a half with perfect satisfaction. During that time, though it has been in 



\ every kind of work, including Drugget, Ticking, Cloth, Flannel, Calico, Linen, Silk, &c., and is 
* invaluable in a family." 

PRICE FROM £Q. 

135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


SANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES. 


THE PATENT SANSFLECTUM, 
17s. 6cL and 20s. 

2|, 2J, and 3 yards round. 


THOMSON’S 

PRIZE MEDAL ft EMPRESS JUPONS, 

2} and 3 yards round, 

8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., and 18s. 6d. 


REAL EIDERDOWN PETTICOATS, 
in Black Glace Silk, 

£4 4s. 


“A celebrated Maker of Jupons.”— 
Art Journal . 

“ The dress falls in graceful folds.**— 
Morning Pott . 



THE POMPADOUR CRINOLINE, 

Made entirely without steel, over which the dress 
assumes those deep and rich folds in which artists 
so much delight. 

Price 33s. 


THE BEGI8TERED 

PUFFED HORSEHAIR, 
25s. and 30s. 


SYMMETRICAL CORSETS, 
10s. 6d. 


FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, 
12s. 6d. 


" Learned in the art of Petticoats.** 
—X* Follet. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, (Late Philpott), 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, 

37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. 

JOHN HARVEY AND SON, 

GLOUCESTER HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL, 

SILK MERCERS, FAMILY LINEN WAREHOUSE. 

SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, 

TABLE LINENS, SHEETINGS, FLANNELS. BLANKETS, 

RIBBONS, LACE, HOSIERY, GLOVES, FURS. 

GLOUCESTER HOUSE, LtTDGATB HILL, E. C- 

C ash’s Coventry Cambric Prilling 

Requires neither hemming nor whipping , and is of a fine and peculiarly durable material, perfectly free from all 
dress. It is of various widths. For trimming all kinds of Ladies’ and Children’s Washing Apparel. 

Sold by all Drapers, in Envelopes containing twelve yards, and bearing the names of J. and J. CASH, Patentees. 
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ffionmmb fmtfr tf )t special patronage of $tr fMajrstp tfje ©men, 

ROYAL FAMILY, SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

NOBILITY OY OBIAT BBITAIIT, OOVSTS Of IBBOFB, 

AND UNITEB8ALBT HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety, induocs the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gase of many 
friends! and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, 
the Teeth in their pearl-like lustre. 

The patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal 
Magnificence, confirms by experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifics, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. 
They have proved the theme or the poet; they are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world ; the lays of 
Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil Macassar," and of its accompanying 
preparations. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, as an Invigorator 

and Beautifier, beyond all precedent. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting a 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in deoorative charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies. 

Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION i 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The Radiant Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and Delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability 
of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, decolourations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. 

Price 4s. 0d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most reoherchl ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 
PRESERVING AND IMPARTING A PEARL-HEX WHITENESS TO THE TEETH, 

ERADICATING TARTAR AND SPOTS OF INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, AND IN 


Q-IVINQ- A. IFIuEASHSTO- I’liA.Ca-It-A.ITOB TO THE 


Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 



CATJTIOE. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Petch, the 
eminent engravers, of London. 

oss ®**— 


%* Ask for “ROWLAND’S ARTICLES.” 


3BEATH. 

SOLD BY 

A. ROWLAND & SOB’S, 

20, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, 

And bjf Cketnitit and P*rfumer$. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulbyasd DU Italiins, December ' 22 nd, 1865. 
Chbri Ami*,—I n the materials I mentioned to yon in my last 
letter there has been no change as yet; therefore there is nothing 
new to tell you regarding the colours or materials, excepting that 
now the beautiful ball oostumes are becoming risible. I will, 
before I close, detail some of the roost fashionable to you; but I 
must first speak of the hats and bonnets: these I somewhat 
neglected in my last. There are scarcely any new shapes in the 
opera mantles, but there is some variety in materials, several new 
fabrics haring been very recently introduced, which answer admir¬ 
ably for both mantles and circular capes ; a great deal of elaborate 
trimming is used, and the old bernous shape is in favour. I am 
not surprised at this, as there is great elegance in its amplitude, 
besides great comfort. 

The ball-dresses are notioeable for an excess of ornamental work, 
and designs of much intricacy, involving great labour; however, 
as the sewing-machine has now arrived at such a perfect state of 
utility, this is not surprising. 

I will quote several new hats—toques " they are called—but 
the ** Garde-Fran^aise" is the greatest of its kind, and ornamented 
differently, in a form always as graceful as possible. Thus, a 
u tricorne " of black felt, edged with black velvet, and a gold cord 
tied with the tassels hanging over the side; towards the middle, 
and on the right side of the tricorne, three small cock Weathers of 
black and white, sprinkled with gold, were adjusted. 

Another, of the same form, was in blue velvet, galooned with 
silver, with ostrich feathers forming a crown and tuft on the 
middle. A tricorne of black felt, edged with curled feathers, velvet 
torsade and gold cord round the calotte, is very pretty. In the 
cross of the tricorne, bunch of black velvet and gold arrow; behind, 
black velvet. 

Another is in turtle-gray felt, with relieved edges ornamented 
with velvet to match. In the three corners of the hat a large 
knot of velvet; on the side a bird with emerald plumage, nearly as 
large as a pigeon, was set. 

A bonnet in royal white velvet, of the Empire form, orna¬ 
mented on the side by a wave of blond and regina velvet, held by 
a cameo of malachite, encased by a wire of gold; on the other side, 
a small bird of the same colour as the velvet; set on the foot of an 
ostrich feather, turning towards the part of the bavolet, is a band 


of regina velvet; in the interior, band of white velvet, studded 
with cameos of malachite. 

Another has a passe of emerald velvet and a ground of white 
bouillonnS tulle, on which is fastened a large “barbe ” of Chantilly 
lace, the ends of which fall rather lower than the bavolet. These 
barbes are traversed in the middle by a cordon of foliage in dark- 
green and emerald velvets, with the edges of silver. Bavolet bond 
in emerald-green velvet, edged by a continuation of small silver 
cord commencing at the edge of the passe; in the interior, band 
of dark-green velvet, with leaves of emerald-green. 

In the “ lingerie ” of the present day the white guipure takes 
nearly the front rank. On the toilettes for young girls they set 
coquettish corslet, of bright colours, on which are disposed guipures 
under the form of entrt-deux do points , &c. Thus I have seen a 
bernous corslet of blue taffeta, on which, in front and behind, is 
a point in guipure cut like a fanchon. This corslet was, in the 
bottom, cut all round with pointed basques, on which .was fixed a 
square in ancient guipure. 

The " Abb6 ” parures are also much in vogue ; they are—collar 
and cuffs, sleeves broidered and edged with Valenciennes, two 
u pans ” composed of this lace form the band. 

As an ornament of evening toilette I will quote a coquettish' 
pelerine of clear muslin, with draperies of Valenciennes, relieved 
on each shoulder by two tassels of valenoiennes and embroidery. 

I have seen a charming dress of pansy ** £pingline," open in 
tunic on petticoat of pansy moir£ antique. The petticoat is bordered 
and relieved by a cordcliere of the same colour; in front, plastron 
of pansy moir6 cut squarely, like the Louis XV. corsages. The 
small sides of the front are in “ 6pinglinebehind, the back is 
terminated by three basques cut squarely to their extremities; that 
in the middle is lougcr than those at the sides. 

Town dress of velvet, ornamented on the sides of the petticoat 
by a fine passementerie. The bodice is, in the front, composed of 
two parts—the first is a gilet of moir6 antique; straight sleeves; 
casaque likewise in velvet, to match with the robe, garnished 
with the same. Bonnet of velvet, garnished on the bavolet band 
by several roses, with foliage behind on the hair; strings of a bright 
colour; the interior has a few flowers. 

In-door Toilette.—Dress of white or blue cashmere, ornamented 
in front and on the bottom of the petticoat all round by a band of 
white oashmere, if the dress is blue, or blue if the dress is white ; 
the gilet must match with the band; straight sleeves; “ Dorine ” 
head-dress, terminated behind by two small floating “ barbes." 

Ball toilettes.—Robe of rose taffeta, veiled with rose tulle, bouil 
lonn£ as low as the knee; white bodice in plaited tarlatan, accom 
panied by a corslet of black taffeta; sash of taffeta, with long ends 
Head-dress formed of crown of roses, set d la Pompadour. 
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Drew of white taffeta, veiled by bouillonn6 tulle, with a tunic 
with fine poppy stripes; corslet of white taffeta; under-corslet of 
white tarlatan, with a knot of lace and tuft of roses on the shoulders; 
“ Sortie de Bal" in white cashmere. Head-dress of roses. 

Toilet composed of a first petticoat in blue satin, veiled by a tulle 
of the same shade bouillonnl in a lozenge. The second petticoat is 
in imperial blue velvet, and forms a train. Bodice in imperial 
velvet, cut very low and with basques. Head-dress ornamented 
with daisies strewn in the hair towards the front. 

Toilette composed of a first petticoat of white satin and a second 
in algerine gauze with gold stripes. Bodice with point before and 
behind; Greek sleeves in gauze; Marie Antoinette, strewn with 
roses, and accompanied behind by a long branch, forming a train 
to about the middle of the back. 

Full-dress in-door toilette.—Dress with two petticoats ; the first 
is in plain foulard, the second is with black stripes. This last is 
accompanied by a corslet to match. Under-bodice to match with 
the first petticoat; on the middle, black and white buttons in jet 
or mother-of-pearl. Head-dress ornamented by several rows of 
velvet of the same shade as the first petticoat. 

Negligle in-door toilette. — Robe de chambre in poult-de-soie, 
poplin, or cashmere. This model is cut like a demi-adjusted bas- 
quine, and is very ample in the bottom. In front, the petticoat 
is open on a jupon of tarlatan, with four volants mounted with 
large pleats; adjusted sleeves, ornamented by a cuff of black velvet, 
encased by a band of very delicate cashmere. Head-dress of Valen¬ 
ciennes, disposed all round a catalane of embroidered muslin. 

Black laces are much used for ball-dresses. I lately gave the 
description of the “ lmplratrice” robe in white bouillonnl tulle, the 
ornaments of which were composed of a high black lace. The lace 
goes serpentining on the robe at the bottom, not appearing on the 
front. Velvet dress; tunic of moir6 antique of another colour, 
garnished with Cluny guipure bodice, with basques ornamented 
with pearls and Gluny guipure. Head-dress of the mallow flower. 

Dress of “Faye’' relieved by an under-petticoat of the same 
material, quilted and edged with ponceau velvet. The ornaments 
of the dress are chevrons and buttons of cerise velvet. Head-dress 
of small cerise velvet, in rosettes on each side ; hair frisle. 

At a ball the other evening I observed a very charming robe, 
which was particularly remarked upon by most persons present. It 
was in white poult-de-soie with ponceau stripes, ornaments on the 
seams of the breadths by long oval leaves, longer at the bottom and 
diminishing in size as they ascended. 

These leaves were in ponceau taffeta broidered with pearls; at 
their extremity fell a pastille of jet. 

On the shoulders a bretelle of the same ornament was repeated. 
The bodice is open, square in front and behind. 

The head-dresses which are now worn are generally in blond, 
muslin, or flowered tulle. Before I finish I must mention a dinner 
toilet I saw. It was in poult-de-soie, with stripes, ornamented at 
the bottom of the petticoat by an entre-deux of black lace. 
Bodice with round form; sash of velvet worked in gold or silver, 
retained by a cameo; straight sleeves ; linen collar; lace cravat. 

. - ■ o— - ■ ■ 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE l.—Fig. 1.—Morning dress of striped alpaca, trimmed 
with narrow coloured silk, edged with black lace; the skirt is 
looped up over a petticoat of silk to match, trimmed with two 
narrow flounces and black velvet. Cap of white lace, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon. 

Fig . 2.—Robe of blue poplinette, trimmed with cord and tassels 
of a darker shade. 

--- 


PLATE II .—Fig. 1.—Walking dress of blue poult-de-soie, made 
with a plaited flounce, and trimmed with brond bands of black 
velvet down each width; Mantle of black cloth, with trimmings 
of cord and fringe. Bonnet of black velvet, with blue feather and 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of green Russian linsey, with the skirt plain. 
Mantle of brown cloth, with black braid and tassel trimmings. 
Bonnet trimmed with green terry velvet and lavender flowers. 

Fig . 3.—Little girl's dress of silk tartan. Jacket of Saxony 
lambs'-wool, dotted with scarlet, and trimmed with narrow black 
velvet. Black velvet hat trimmed with scarlet ribbon and white 
feather. 

PLATE III .—Fig. 1.—Evening dress of green poult-de-soie, 
looped up over a white silk petticoat by cords and tassels on one 
side, and trimmed with rioh deep fringe on the bodice and upper 
skirt. The under-pctticoat is trimmed with green embroidery 
to match. Coiffure ornamented with silk cord and tassels and 
flowers. 

Fig . 2.—Robe of golden brown taffeta, trimmed with black 
chenille embroidery. Opera cape of blue cashmere, trimmed with 
swans'-down. Coiffure trimmed with narrow blue ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Little girl’s dress of white grenadine figured in pink. 
The dress is trimmed with narrow frillings, ornamented with 
narrow pink velvet. Sash of pink, silk-edged, with frillings of the 
same. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Walking dress of brown silk, trimmed 
with black velvet. Mantle of dark gray cloth, ornamented with 
silk cord, and aiguillette of the same colour. Bonnet of black and 
brown corded silk, trimmed with .a drooping feather and silver 
stars. 

Fig . 2.—Robe of cuir-coloured silk, made with a double skirt, 
and jacket cut in Vandykes edged with black velvet. 

Fig. 8.—Robe of blue lustre, trimmed with broad bands of silk 
of a darker shade, edged with black lace. Head-dress of blue 
ribbon and beads. 

PLATE V.—Young lady's evening dress of pink glac£ silk, 
trimmed with ribbon down the skirt to correspond; worn over an 
under-bodice of white net, ornamented at the bottom with a frill 
of white muslin. 

Carriage bonnet of green terry velvet, ornamented with a feather 
and white flowers. 

Promenade bonnet of violet velvet, ornamented round the front 
with black lace, also with velvet flowers and leaves. 

Morning cap of white net and narrow pink ribbon. 

Second ditto of white blond made in puffs, fastened with narrow 
orange-coloured ribbon, ornamented at the back with bow and ends 
of the same and white lace. 

Dress cap of white blond, ornamented with bands of pale blue 
velvet, and a primrose-coloured flower and leaves. 

Under-sleeve of muslin, made with a tight cuff, trimmed with 
narrow edging and bow and ends. 

Second ditto of net, trimmed at the cuff with a niching of pink 
silk and white lace. 

Head-dress composed of three bands, with bows and ends of blue 
ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this Number a Model of a Fichu for evening dress. 
It is to be made of light material, the colour to suit the dress, and 
scalloped round or edged with black lace. 
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A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was just before Christmas, but no snow had yet fallen, 
and the roads about the country-seat of the Tremaines were 
hard and dry; so that, as yet, Miss Tremaine had not been 
prevented from taking her daily rides. She came dashing 
up the avenue on her fiery, black horse, her long habit 
sweeping nearly to the ground, her scarlet feather floating 
backward on the wind, her cheeks aflame, and her eyes 
kindled out of their customary languor by the exercise, 
or perhaps by some secret hope, till they shone like two 
stars. Her groom followed her flying pace as best he 
could, and was at hand as soon as she stopped, to take her 
from the saddle, but she scarcely seemed to touch him 
as she dismounted. She threw him her gay reins, and 
then walked up the steps and stood a moment on the terrace, 
looking out over the pleasant landscape. 

As she stood there she would have been a fit subject for 
Murillo’s brilliant tints. She had great dark eyes, like an 
Andalusian’s ; long black hair, with a sort of purplish shade 
where the sun shone on it. Just now her beauty was at its 
height. A clear, vivid colour burned on her cheeks, and her 
lips were a brilliant scarlet. But these hues were born of the 
exercise, the cool, crisp day, or her mood,perhaps. Ordinarily 
you would not see them. Ordinarily, at this period of her 
life, her lips were pale, her face a clear, dark olive, her eyes 
languid. Her beauty required some stimulus to bring it 
out. [Her manner, too, was indolent. There was plenty of 
verve and spring in her, really. She would go through 
more to carry a point than any other woman I have ever 
known, but she made no unnecessary displays of strength 
or energy. Her figure was tall, and almost too slender. 
The lines of a wonderful grace were there, but she wanted a 
little more fulness and softness. Her habit, however, fitted 
with French skill, concealed all this; and, just as she stood, 
she was perfect. 

A strange, exuberant sense of joy and power thrilled, 
wine-like, through her veins. She tasted to the full the 
exquisite delight of living. Just then, if never before or 
never after, she was happy. Wait a moment, Destiny, 
before you turn the next leaf—leave us awhile this image of 
splendid grace, of royal joy. But Destiny was immovable. 
It touched her elbow, in the person of Rosette, her French 
maid, and it said with a curious voice, which had in it 
neither love nor hate, sweetness nor temper, but had yet a 
certain quality of exciting attention, insinuated itself with a 
certain power. 

“There are letters for you up stairs, Miss Veronica.” 

And so Veronica went in. 

Her room was characteristic of her tastes and her tem¬ 
perament. She kept it summer there all the year round. 
It was heated by no visible means, for the furnace register 
which warmed it was concealed by drapery. Opening the 


door, you seemed to enter the atmosphere of a summer day. 
Green creepers covered the windows; a bird sang in the 
warm, perfumed air. All the hangings were of vivid, bril¬ 
liant tints, and scattered around was every article of luxury, 
every dainty device of the toilet that the most capricious 
fancy could crave. Between the two western windows 
stood the writing-table. Miss Tremaine’s desk was on it: 
a curiously carved affair, lined with sandal-wood, and con¬ 
taining secret drawers and pigeon holes enough for a con¬ 
spirator. On it lay three letters. She took them up, and 
glanced at the first two carelessly. They were from young 
lady satellites, a group of whom revolved unweariedly 
around the wealthy Miss Tremaine. The third letter she 
touched more tenderly. Looking at it, the glow deepened 
on her cheeks, and into her proud eyes came a softer ray. 

“ From Gerard !” she said to herself, in a low, caressing 
tone. Then she took off her hat and tossed it one side, and 
sat down in front of the table to read her letter, her habit 
still on. 

As she read, her face darkened strangely. All the light 
and glory passed out of it. The lips were no longer scarlet. 
The cheeks grew pale as ashes. Her eyes did not lose their 
brightness, but the expression changed and grew terrible. 
And yet, if you had been looking over her shoulder, the 
words she read would scarcely have explained to you her 
emotion. It was a cordial, cousinly letter, full of kind 
thoughts of her, and pleasant memories of their old life 
under the same roof; such a letter as might have been 
written to a sister, with, toward the close of it, this passage 

“ I wonder if you will care to hear of the new lesson I 
have learned since 1 saw you last; the lesson which comes, 
I suppose, to every one sooner or later ? Shall I tell you 
about Alice Lauderdale ?” 

It was those few words which changed the expression of 
Veronica Tremaine’s face, and blanched it to such a deadly 
hue that Gerard himself would scarcely have known her. 
She read them over and over, helplessly, clutching the paper 
fiercely in her hands. 

“Faithless!” she cried at last, with a tone which 
sounded like the cry of some deathly agony. But she 
sat still. She did not pace the room, or weep, or give any 
other vent to her sorrow. She bowed her proud head, and, 
sitting still, let all the waves sweep over her. After awhile 
she set herself a task, to go over all the pa6t and see when 
and why she had begun to love her cousin Gerard, and 
whether, when she had believed in his love, she had deceived 
herself utterly without reason. 

She recalled the day when she first came to her uncle 
Tremaine’s. She was an orphan; and Rosette had taken 
her from her father’s death-bed in the south of France, and 
brought her home to her uncle, Ralph Tremaine. It had 
been a strange household for a young girl to enter. Mrs. 
Tremaine was dead; and a housekeeper—a commonplace 
woman, who understood pies and cakes better than human 
nature—was, except servants, the sole female influence in 
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the bouse. Mr. Tremaine himself was absorbed in busi¬ 
ness. He was a man possessing very contradictory ele¬ 
ments of character; grasping, selfish, wilful, yet weak; 
visionary, and with a strong affection for all who belonged 
to himself. In this affection his only son, Gerard, had, of 
course, the first place; but he also adopted Veronica into 
it, for he had loved his only brother, whose child she was. 
Her welcome was, probably, none the less sincere from the 
fact that she was heiress to a large fortune, which came at 
once into his sole control as guardian. It was so left that 
he could invest it as he pleased; and, having already been 
bitten by the madness of speculation, he at once conceived 
an idea that he would double or treble it for her. 

She was fifteen then, for it was ten years before the 
opening of my story. Reckoning by dates, Gerard was a 
month only younger than herself. Judging by maturity of 
thought and capacity for emotion, she was five years the 
elder. Yet from the very first she had liked him. How 
well she remembered that first day 1 How chill and strange 
it seemed to her when she had taken off her wrappings, and 
came, a lonely stranger, into that great drawing-room ! She 
could scarcely remember her mother; but ever since her 
death she had lived with her father in that sunny nook in 
the south of France, where he had died. It had been the 
balm of that soft air which had preserved him to her so 
long, for he had been wasting away for years. She had 
loved him with a frantic sort of devotion. It was her 
nature to love so, where she loved at all, and her father had 
been her all in the universe. 

She looked solitary enough, in her deep mourning robes, 
when she went into that strange room in the new home, 
and, going up to the window, gazed out upon the desolate 
grounds, and the dreary, drizzling November rain. She 
cried, involuntarily, like Mignon, 


“ I am so cold here 

and a few passionate tears splashed down upon her face, as 
the rain splashed against the pane. 

Happily shyness was not in Gerard’s temperament. He 
was not very intense, not particularly strong; he would 
never be a great man, but he would always be gallant and 
graceful. He was so in his fifteen- years-old boyhood. He 
went up to his cousin and stood beside her. 

“ Do not cry,” he said, simply. “ I am glad you have 
come. My mother, like yours, is'dead, and we can comfort 
each other when we are lonely. You will like it here, after 
awhile, for I will make you happy.” 

She remembered now how those words, spoken in those 
sweet, boyish tones of soothing, dropped into her lonely, 
sorrowful heart. Again, as so long ago, the gust of re¬ 
sponsive emotion shook her, which made her cling to Gerard, 
and cry like a tired child come home. 

“Yes you can comfort me—you can, you can.” 

Was that the beginning of her love for him ? After that he 
was everything to her. She learned to think of the southern 
grave, with the cross above it, on which she had hung a 




wreath of immortelles the day she went away with something 
like resignation—with even a feeling sometimes that she 
would not have her father back, if to do so 6he must give up 
Gerard. Of course, in those days she had not thought of 
any future relations between them. The present, just as it 
was, satisfied her. 

As they grew older their intimacy strengthened. They 
rode, and walked, and read together; a tie bound them as 
strong and sweeter than if they had been brother and sister. 
Yet Veronica was never Gerard’s ideal; for a boy does not 
grow from fifteen to twenty without an ideal. She was 
dear to him—he made her happy as he had promised to 
do—he would have sacrificed himself for her in any con¬ 
ceivable manner, but the woman he dreamed of and 
idealized was of another type. She, on her part, knew 
all his weaknesses—how easily persuaded he was, how 
disinclined to exertion, in some things how weak. She 
knew that her own nature was stronger, and yet, just as he 
was, she was satisfied with him. It was not in her to 
dream or idealize. She loved without reason, and with no 
thought of self-control. 

When they were separated, during Gerard’s college life, 
she existed from one vacation to another she hardly knew 
how. She only lived when he was at home. After he gra¬ 
duated, he went away for two or three years of foreign travel, 
and this separation was a hard trial to her. His gay pleasant 
letters, full of gossiping descriptions, were her only comfort. 
But she did not give herself up to melancholy—she had 
a steady purpose which she never lost sight of. Gerard’s 
tastes should not outgrow her. When he came home, he 
should find her in no wise inferior to the most brilliant 
women he had met. She engaged the best masters, and she 
cultivated herself assiduously in every accomplishment. 

He came home in time to pass his twenty-fifth birthday. 
Her8 had gone by a month before. She was in the full 
radiance of her charms—as beautiful as she would ever be— 
graceful, and with all her good gifts of nature developed to 
the utmost. Gerard admired her, was very proud of her, 
thought that she surpassed any one he had ever seen in 
power of attraction; but it was a purely brotherly pride and 
fondness. He wanted his friends to see and admire her 
also—there was none of that jealous exclusiveness which 
belongs to love. Veronica saw this, and bent her best 
energies to the task of moving him from his calm. Some¬ 
times she thought she was succeeding. Again, some care¬ 
less, cousinly speech would make her doubt. It was not 
until the very last evening of his stay at home that she be¬ 
gan really to have faith in her own success. 

It was a September night, balmy as summer. The next 
day Gerard was to go to London—partly to meet a tra¬ 
velling companion, who was located there, and partly with a 
view to establishing himself in some profession or business. 
This latter was not a very definite purpose, however. He 
had a fortune quite independent of his father, one inherited 
from his mother. The income was not large, but sufficient 
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for the wants of a single man s and though he kept affirming 
that he ought to do something, it was doubtful how soon 
his plans would take any practical shape. 

Veronica was in high beanty that night. The excitement 
of his presence was sufficient to flood her eyes with delight, 
and call to cheek and lip their brightest sparkle. She wore 
a dress of some thin, black fabric, with cardinal flowers in 
her hair and on her bosom. A subtle odour of some Indian 
perfume surrounded her like an atmosphere; an odour which 
carried with it a sort of magnetism. Gerard had never seen 
her so radiant. She sang to him for awhile, and then he 
asked her to read. Of all her gifts none had been so care¬ 
fully trained as her voice. Her singing was flooded with a 
flexibility of expression that entranced you, bat even that 
was less magnetic thau her reading. There was nothing to 
which I can compare the piercing sorrow and sweetness of 
her tones. Glancing back, I feel as if I had told you nothing 
of her—given you no idea of her power to charm. To a 
man who met her for the first time she would have been 
irresistible. Gerard’s proof-armour had been familiarity. 
He was used to her, as you are used to sunshine and 
summer. Do you think you can tell what a July day would 
be to a blind man whose eyes were suddenly unsealed ? 
Would he see no more than you see in the green fields 
with the summer ripeness on them—the haze in the air—the 
light and shade on the hill-sides ? 

But on this September night of which I write, perception 
seemed to come to Gerard Tremaine like a new sense. 
Veronica dazzled him. He sat half breathless while she 
read “ Evelyn Hope," then some of Mrs. Browning's passion¬ 
ate and superb Portuguese sonnets, and ended at last with 
a fragment from some unknown pen, whose tender melan¬ 
choly thrilled to his heart, and stirred his pulses with a new 
spell 

• “ You smooth the tangles from my hair 

With gentle touch and tenderest care, 

And count the yean ere you shall mark 
Bright silver threads among the dark— 

Smiling the while to hear me say, 

' You’ll think of this agaio, some day. 

Some day !' 

“ Some day! I shall not feel as now 
Your fond hand rove about my brow— 

I shall not slight your light commands, 

And draw the long braids through my hands; 

I shall be silent and obey, 

And you—you will not laugh that day. 

Some day 1 

“ And while your tean are falling hot 
Upon my lips which answer not. 

You'll take from these one treasured tress, 

And leave the rest to silentless. 

Remembering that I used to say, 

* You'll think of this again, some day. 

Some day I'" 


He sat watching her as she read, beginning dimly to 
comprehend her capacity for emotion. The soft light fell on 
her from the ground glaze shade above her head—over the 
polished forehead, with the black hair growing low and 
heavy upon it—over the passionate, speaking face, the dark, 
bright eyes, the cheeks kindled to flame, the brilliant lips. 
As she paused, he bent toward her, swayed by an impulse 
new and resistless, and whispered: 

“ I love you, Veronica 1" 

“ And I you, Gerard I” 

He just caught her answer—was there any sweetness un* 
expressed by her tones?—and at that moment his father 
walked in. Have not parents and guardians been marplots 
from all generations? Gerard saw his cousin no more 
alone. 

He had not really meant anything by his words—they 
were the tribute to her grace, to the charm of her voice, to 
the magnetism of her presence. He scarcely thought of 
them again until he began to love Alice Lauderdale, and 
then an uneasy consciousness of them came back to him. 
He wondered if they had conveyed to Veronica more than 
he intended—if her answer had come from a deeper emotion 
—had expressed more than the significance of his own 
words. He wrote to her with hesitation—though he con¬ 
trived to make his letter sound natural enough—and the few 
sentences toward the close about Alice were put in as a test. 
He could judge by her reply, he thought, whether she had 
ever cared for him—whether she held him free or bound. 
He forgot that at twenty-five women like Veronica are not 
quite transparent. 

Going over all these things in her own room that 
December day, Miss Tremaine understood, at last, just how 
much and how little his words had meant—a cousinly love, 
warmed somewhat by a momentary burst of admiration. 
Something seemed to rise up in her throat and choke her 
with a perfect passion of self-contempt, as she remembered 
how she had lived on those words ever since—how, that 
very morning, riding over the hills, they had thrilled like 
music at her heart, and kindled her whole nature to a re¬ 
sponsive passion of joy. Did he remember them, she 
wondered? Had her answer—“And I you, Gerard!"— 
conveyed something more to him than cousinly regard? 
Was he, perhaps, even now pitying her, and was that why 
he wrote so hesitatingly and briefly of this new love of his P 
The thought of his pity stung her. Cost wbat it might, she 
would free herself from that. She drew her desk toward 
her. Just then the bird at the window burst into a gush of 
song, as if his whole being were thrilling to some musical 
memory. The sound vexed her. She rose and threw a 
shawl over his cage to shut out the light, and delude him 
into believing that it was night As she sat down again, 
she caught a glimpse of her own face in the mirror. Its 
fierce expression, the tense lines, the hard, glittering eyes 
startled her, and she struggled for composure till she looked 
a little more like herself. 
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She wrote a kind and most cousinly letter to Gerard. 
Reading those smooth periods, he would never know what 
an effort they had cost her. Surely, she wrote, he must 
tell her abont Alice: why did he not tell her before ? Did 
he think she deserved to be kept waiting; or did he doubt 
her interest in all that concerned him—her nearest friend ? 
She read the letter over when she had done, and smiled 
bitterly at her own success. It was precisely what his 
sister—if he had had one—might have written to him. 

Then she looked at her watch. It was just three-quarters 
of an hour to dinner. They dined late, and Mr. Tremaine 
usually returned from town in time to take dinner at home. 
If she had not been more than eighteen, she would, pro¬ 
bably, have staid in her own room and nursed her misery; 
but at twenty-five women are beyond making a parade of 
sorrow. You may " guess the length of the sword by the 
sheath’s”—the wound you shall never see. She put away 
her papers, then rang for Rosette and made her toilet. 
Radiant in a crimson silk, which suited the day and her 
dark beauty, she went down to dinner with a face which had 
not a trace in it of sadness or emotion. 

Pouring himself out a glass of wine, when dinner was 
about half over, and looking reflectively at the brilliant 
colour mantling against the delicate crystal, Mr. Tremaine 
asked— 

“ How old is Gerard ?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 

“ Ah! yes; but I had not realized it. He has been con¬ 
vincing me this morning that he was not a boy. Have you 
heard from him P ” 

She understood the question, and accompanied her 
“Yes, I had a letter,” with a bright, arch smile, which 
convinced Mr. Ralph Tremaine that his niece’s heart was 
not broken ; for, though in general he thought very little of 
such matters, somehow a suspicion had grown into his mind 
of Veronica’s love. Hitherto, indeed, she had taken little 
pains to hide it. She had worn the blossom royally; 
henceforth, though she could not kill it, it must grow in 
secret, and hide itself for very shame. It was in her nature 
to dissemble skilfully. She would have no trouble in con¬ 
cealment. She had never made a confidant in her life. 
£ven Rosette, born lady’s-maid and plotter as she was, had 
tried in vain for the post. Though she had force enough 
in her to have won a hold on most women, she could never 
do more than guess at Miss Tremaine’s secrets. 

(To be continued .) 


Human Life.— Hope writes the poetry of the boy, but 
Memory that of the man. Man looks forward with smiles, 
but backward with sighs. Such is the wise providence of 
Heaven. The cup of life is sweeter at the brim, the flavour 
is impaired as we drink deeper, and the dregs are made 
bitter that we may not struggle when the cup is taken from 
our lips. 


THE THEATRES. 

Royal English Opera, Covbnt Garden. — The 
opera, which 6imply acts as an introduction to the event of 
the evening, is a small one in one act, entitled Christinas 
Eve, and is quite sufficient to keep the audience amused 
until the curtain rises for the pantomime— Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp. The magnificence of the new scenery, 
dresses, and appointments, are something almost as mar¬ 
vellous as the wonders revealed to the lucky holder of the 
magic lamp. The house is nightly crowded literally to the 
ceiling, as the gods are permitted an elevation here superior 
in its altitude to even old Drury. 

Drury Lane. —The pantomime, for it is useless to speak 
of anything else, is entitled Little King Pippin ; or. Har¬ 
lequin Fortunatus and the Magic Purse and Wishing Cap . 
The beautiful character of the decorations, inclusive of more 
than the usual amount of scenic surprises and transformation 
wonders, are insured by the fact of their being entirely 
designed and, for the greater part, executed by that justly 
celebrated artist Mr. William Beverley, whose eminent 
services have this year been retained by Messrs. Falconer 
and Chatterton, the managers of the theatre. The general 
action of the pantomime is arranged by, and the whole pro¬ 
duced under, the direction of Mr. Robert Roxby. With 
such help as this, it need scarcely be added, all is perfection. 

Haymarket. —The chief event has been the return of 
Mr. Sothern to this favourite theatre. In Brother Sam 
Mr. Sothern is as perfect as in Lord Dundreary; all those 
minute and delicate points, all the attention and care of the 
veriest apparent trifles, which rendered Mr. Sothern’s Dun¬ 
dreary a creature of his own creation, have been bestowed 
upon Brother Sam ; and yet they are in effect as different as 
light from darkness. The new Christmas travestie is entitled 
Orpheus in the Haymarket. It is written by Mr. Planchfe, 
and is an immense success. 

Madame Tussaud's Exhibition. —This renowned 
bazaar has been, as usual, one of the chief attractions to the 
crowds who come up to town for the Christmas sights. 
The court circles are exceedingly brilliant, having been 
recently arrayed in new and magnificent robes of immense 
value; and to the celebrated Chamber of Horrors have been 
added the latest claimants for unenviable notoriety. 

The Crystal Palace. —This ever charming place of 
amusement puts forth announcements of a rare treat for the 
juveniles; amongst them a new Christmas pantomime by 
Mr. Nelson Lee, to be performed in the new and splendid 
theatre lately erected in the centre transept, an afternoon 
promenade with the palace brilliantly illuminated at dusk, 
which really transforms the palace into a giant’s fairyland. 
The beautiful new arched sub-way is now open leading 
from the high-level station into the centre transept, and is 
alone worthy of a visit. 
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ROYAL FAMILY, 


SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


NOBILITY Of GREAT BRITAIN, 


COURTS OF EUROPE, 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

Of Unprecedented Success during the last SIXTY YEARS, in pro¬ 
moting the Growth, Restoring and Beautifying the Human Hair. 

The following is a brief notice of some of its principal virtues, 

as a MILD, 8TIMULATIVB, CORRECTIVE, and PRESERVATIVE agent 
for the Hair. The subject is more fully treated in a small Pam¬ 
phlet which accompanies each bottle of Rowlands' Macassar 
Oil, and wherein important hints and advice will be found on 
the Culture op the Hair op Inpancy, and on its preservation 
and beauty through the several stages op human lipe. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sus¬ 
tains it in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy vigour, 
silky softness, and luxuriant redundancy to the latest period, of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and impurity, 
and renders the use of the fine comb unnecessary. 

CURL AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering the 
Hair so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it impartB, 
rendering the coippure inexpressibly attractive. 

OBEY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the pre¬ 
vention of Grey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the resto¬ 
ration to its original colour. 

BALDNESS. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown in 
cases of Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other spe¬ 
cifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a 
complete restoration of beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourish¬ 
ing matter secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Macassar 
Oil will be found most efficacious, both in preserving and in im¬ 
mediately restoring the Hair to its usual appearance of health 
with renovated brightness. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change 
of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, 
from the assemblies of St. Petersburg and Moscow to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every 
COURT of the civilized world; and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s. 


ROWLANDS* KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying 
the Complexion and Skin. 

It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for 
the same object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy 
purity of Complexion and a conservator of Female Beauty, in all 
climates, and during every stage in the progression of life from 
youth to age. It has also received the zealous recommendation of 
the most eminent of the Faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotics of the 
mildest and most balsamic nature ; is warranted perfectly innocent 
and free from mineral or other pernicious admixture; operating 
aa a powerful cleanser of the Skin, it speedily eradicates Freckles, 
Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other Cutaneous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability^ 
soothing irritation and removing unsightly eruptions, render it in¬ 
dispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies, during the period of nursing, and as a wash for infants, 
it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of 
winter, and in cases of sunburn , stings of insects, chilblains, chapped 
Skin, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have been long and 
extensively acknowledged. Its purifying and refreshing pro¬ 
perties have insured its selection by Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe, and it is universally in high repute, from the sultry 
climes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 

White and Sound Teeth 

Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health 
and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OB, PEAEL DENTEIFICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable 
value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

PLEASING FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Its antiseptic and anti-soorbutic properties exercise a highly 
beneficial and salutary influence ; they arrest the further progress 
of the decay of Teeth, induce a healthy action of the Gums, and 
cause them to assume the brightness and colour indicative of per¬ 
fect soundness. 

Price 2s. 9<L per Box. 
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PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard DBS ITAUEH8, January 26th, 1866. 
Chirr Amir,— All anxiety is now extended to the forthcoming 
costumes for the spring: although I hare been permitted to 
examine some of the most beautiful, they hare not, of course, 
yet been risible in public. Some of the lighter silks are of exceed- 
ing beauty, both of colour and texture. In so far as my observa¬ 
tion goes at this moment, blue will be the prevailing and favourite 
hue for the early spring fashions. The Empire modes are still in 
the ascendant, and receive, naturally, favour at the French court; 
In my next letter I shall be able to give you full particulars of 
spring toilettes: they are spoken of here as likely to be very grace¬ 
ful and brilliant. 

The chinchilla fur is again in fashion, and is extensively used for 
trimming the dress and paletot, or the tunic-robe only. I have 
seen several toilettes trimmed with this charming fur, some of 
which I must describe :— 

Petticoat of black velvet; tunic-dress of green “ faye," gar¬ 
nished with chinchilla; muff and boots garnished with the same; 
small bonnet in white stretched crape, with green bird and aigrette. 

Second toilette.—Dress, with a train, and small paletot of white 
satin stuff with red stripes. The paletot is trimmed with sable : 
fur is no longer put round the paletot, but only at the collar, 
openings, and reverses of the sleeves; the top of the sleeves are 
not garnished. The same toilette is made in black and white 
striped velvet. 

As to ball-dresses, it is impossible to give an exact description 
of all the marvels which I have seen. 

I observed a ball-dress of white tulle, striped with a small gold 
thread: this dress is draped on an under-petticoat of white satin, 
with pleated flounce threaded with gold; sequins of gold edge the 
basquine of the scarlet velvet bodice, and pearled blondes as the 
ornament, as well as of the dress and sleeves. 

Young lady's toilette. — Dress of rose faye, garnished at the 
bottom by a bouillonnl of white tulle, and retained by a gold galoon 
broidered with daisies. Second petticoat of embroidered tulle, 
escalloped and garnished with the same; corslet bodice of rose 
faye, buttoned in front; gimp of tulle. The sleeves and the bodice 
are garnished with a gold band. 

Young girl's toilette.—Dress of blue and white striped foulard, 
ornamented in the bottom by guipure on transparent blue 


taffeta ribbon; bodice of organdie muslin with guipure; head¬ 
dress of blue flowers and ribbons. 

Caps, bonnets, and dresses have not any particular features to 
distinguish them. 

Of in-door cape, I have seen a model composed of very clear 
muslin, traversed by two Oluny guipures set on ponceau velvet; 
behind, at each extremity, guipure and velvet, forming a flat bow. 

The bonnets which are made this season are always c h a rmi n g , 
and very delicate. I have seen a model oomposed of a passe in 
regina velvet, on which are fixed medallions of white guipure; the 
calotte is in black velvet, with barbe of black lace, knotted on the 
side, and set so os to hide the reunion of the velvet; a black and 
white cameo, circled with gold, is set on the band of the laoe; 
behind, bavolet of regina velvet, ornamented with guipure lace ; 
in the interior, three bands of velvet, veiled with guipure ; on the 
side, aigrette of regina velvet, with a cameo at the bottom. 

Another model is in bouillonn* tulle, ornamented by ponoeau 
velvet, veiled by white blonde, each accompanied by a small gold 
crossing, with fluttering butterflies; on the side, coques of blonde 
and small velvet; in the interior, band of black velvet, with 
ponceau medallions, veiled with white guipure. 

Another is in imperial blue velvet of the Empire form, with 
the calotte covered by a very beautiful barbe of white lace ; bavolet 
band of regina velvet. 

Following comes a bonnet in green tulle, shaded with bouillonnls 
of tulle, sprinkled with silver butterflies; a large barbe of Chantilly 
lace is fixed round a small Empire calotte by a large lozenge of 
ancient guipure; in the interior, green bouillonnt of tulle, with 
butterflies of silver-work in the middle. 

As a toilette actually made, I will quote a robe of poult-de-soie, 
with two petticoats—the first violet, the second black : the black 
parts of the breadths are not closed; they are, nevertheless, orna¬ 
mented by a beautiful torsade of violet silk, which is prolonged 
sufficiently to each corner of the breadths, and terminated by 
tassels and knots; the corners of each breadth are also trimmed 
by guipure. The petticoat of the last shade is ornamented by 
baguettes of violet velvet, having at the bottom of each a medallion 
of white guipure. The bodice of this dress is violet, accompanied 
by a Greek habit without sleeves, in black velvet. This kind of 
habit is cut with very fine shoulder-pieces, and does not rise in 
front and behind towards the top any more than an ordinary 
corslet. The buttons fixed in front are covered with white guipure; 
the sleeves are ornamented by a silk torsade. 

Another was an in-door toilette, composed of a first petticoat of 
green satin, formed with gold buttons, and by a second petticoat of 
plain velvet of the same colour, open in apron on a petticoat of 
satin; bodice forming a Hungarian vest, open in front; satin 
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sleeves; linen collar, with stars of guipure at the corners; under¬ 
sleeves, with assorted caffs; in the hair, a velvet band. 

Town dress.—Robe of moir€ antique, with large stripes; Chinese 
corslet, formed in three points behind, top and bottom; plain 
under-bodice of poult-de-soie; confection of black velvet, cut 
behind in the form of a habit; embellished sleeves; Empire 
bonnet of white velvet, with passe of monseignenr violet velvet, on 
the middle of which is set a feather of the same colour; white 
bavolet band, surmounted by a bias of violet velvet; in the interior, 
band of violet velvet, veiled by a small entre-deux of Cluny guipure; 
on the sides, snow of tulle. 

Dress of mauve satin, veiled in the Louis XV. manner by waves 
of gauze, silky and thin; in front, the gauze is open in an apron, 
and is relieved on the sides by mauve velvet. Cameo coiffure, 
ornamented on the front by leaves. 

Dress of jonquil satin, lozenged by tulle of the same colour, with 
detached daisies in Chantilly lace, fastened at the corners of each 
lozenge. Empress Josephine coiffure, simply ornamented by a 
diadem of brilliants, accompanied by a string of the same stones, 
forming, without interruption, a necklace, which is fastened to the 
middle of the bodice. 

Town toilette.—Poult-de-soie dress, with two petticoats; the 
first is garnished at the bottom by a band of Astracan fur; the 
second is bordered by a large cord. Bodice cut in a point in front 
and behind; straight sleeves ornamented with Astracan fur; bonnet 
of black velvet, ornamented simply on an Empire form by a 
large barbe of lace ; in the interior, band of velvet, on which are 
attached small chains of gold, retaining gold sequins; muff of 
Astracan fur. 

Young lady's toilette.—Dress of blue poult-de-soie, accompanied 
by a black poult-de-soie, gilet Louis XV. style; basquine of Mon¬ 
tagna velvet, of a shade assorted to the petticoat; straight sleeves; 
tricorne hat in grey felt, ornamented by a blue feather; collar in 
linen. 

Toilette for a little girl five years of age.—Dress of ponceau 
velvet garnished round the bottom by a band of swan's-down; 
basquine of the same velvet, and trimmed with the same ; straight 
sleeves; Scotch togue of grey felt, edged with ponceau velvet; 
Hungarian boots edged with red morocco. 

Visiting dresses are very variable at the present time, and the 
milliners are trying to rival each other in making the petticoat 
novelties. 

A petticoat of water-green moir6 antique is sometimes put with 
a black velvet or satin frock; sometimes the frock is trimmed 
with fur, or some suitable ornament, such as Cluny guipure, cameos, 
jet fringe, or silk torsade. 

For the simple and tasty toilet, we still have the satin and velvet, 
which are always admitted; they are prefered as much as moir6 
antique. 

Dress of poult-de-soie, with ornaments of pearled Cluny guipure ; 
Empire fan, with leaf of taffeta; head-dress, with a rose on the 
side. 

The crinolines are now worn slightly decreased in circumference, 
and are made almost fiat in front; otherwise they still maintain 
their position in the most fashionable toilettes. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Robe of lavender-striped lustre, made with 
a jacket trimmed with quilled mauve-coloured ribbon; skirt 
looped up with the same, over a petticoat of silk, trimmed with 
black velvet. Coiffure ornamented with narrow mauve velvet. 

Fig . 2.—Walking dress of cinnamon-coloured poult-de-soie. 


trimmed with figured ribbon velvet. Mantle of black cloth, 
trimmed with broad ribbon and jet ornaments. Bonnet of 
brown velvet, trimmed with small feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of green taffeta, with a bodice of black 
velvet; skirt trimmed with black chenille. Coiffure of curls, orna¬ 
mented with spring flowers. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.— Robe of blue alpaca, trimmed with black 
lace; the skirt is looped up over a petticoat of the same material, 
trimmed with bands of white ribbon, ornamented with black 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Mantle of black velvet, trimmed with guimp and 
tassels. Bonnet of mauve-coloured velvet spd white lace. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of fawn-coloured poplinette, embroidered in green 
and scarlet. Cap of white lace and green ribbon. Child's dress 
of maroon-coloured French merino, braided in white and black. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Robe of grey silk striped with violet. 
Mantle of black satin, trimmed with fur. Bonnet of violet velvet, 
white silk, and lace. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of cuir-ooloured silk. Fichu of black lace, 
trimmed with dark blue velvet. Coiffure with curls at the back. 

Fig. 3.—Ball dress of white silk, with an over-skirt of tulle, 
trimmed with pink velvet and small edging, looped up on each side 
with a bouquet of roses; bodice and sleeves to correspond. 
Coiffure of small curls, ornamented with flowers. 

PLATE IV.—Carriage bonnet of mauve silk, made in plaits, 
ornamented with a band of ribbon of the same colour, black lace, 
and a cluster, of small feathers. 

Promenade bonnet of tuscan, trimmed with orange-coloured 
ribbon and flowers. 

Dress cap of white tulle and lace, ornamented with a large white 
flower and scarlet ribbon. 

Evening cap of tulle, made with a loose orown, trimmed with 
narrow blue velvet and ribbon to correspond. 

Morning cap of white net, trimmed with white lace and pink 
ribbon. 

Second, ditto of white net, ornamented with mauve ribbon and 
black and white lace. 

Under-sleeve of white muslin, made into puff at the wrist, and 
finished with a frill of lace and insertion. 

Second ditto of net, ornamented at the wrist with insertion and 
white lace. 

Bodice of white silk, trimmed with broad white lace and blue 
ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The Model given with this Number consists of a Pelerine for 
Ball-room use, with sleeve; it is to be made of light material, 
trimmed with bugles or lace, the sleeve to be trimmed to correspond. 




Valentines.— Mr. Rimmel has hit on a novel and 
charming idea for a Valentine —Animated Flower #. Such ( 

is the title of this hew missive, which represents lovely \ 

maidens clothed in floral garb, and representing various senti- \ 
ment8. The designs are beautifully executed in brilliant ^ 
colours, and the verses are selected from our best poets. ^ 
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A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 

{Continued from page 8). 

CHAPTER II. 

THE WOOING. 

When Gerard Tremaine received his cousin Veronica’s 
letter he was quite satisfied. She had meant no more than 
he had, he thought. Of course she loved him, just as he 
loved her. It would be impossible not to care for each 
other, after all their years of household intimacy together, 
but as for any other love, it had been absurd for him to 
fancy it for a moment. By the same post came a brief 
epistle from his father, in answer to an announcement of 
his intention to propose to Miss Lauderdale. Ralph Tre¬ 
maine was the least authoritative or dictatorial of parents. 
Loving his son as much as it was within the compass of his 
nature, he had never interfered with his plans and projects. 
Of course he did not commence now. Secretly, he would 
have been glad if his son's choice had fallen on his cousin 
Veronica. He had reasons of his own which would have 
made him rejoice to see her thus settled and provided for. 
But he had too much worldly wisdom to do anything so 
useless as to hint this now. His letter was kind and cor¬ 
dial, and he offered with frank bonhomie his wishes for the 
success of the wooing. 

Now then—as Gerard said to himself, in young men's 
phraseology—the coast was clear, and he had nothing to do 
but to go in and win. A smile, with a little anticipatory 
triumph, curved his lip, as he thought that this would not 
be very difficult. He had a pleasant sort of self-esteem, not 
in the least obtrusive or offensive. It did not prevent him 
from giving every one their dues; but so far the world had 
been kind to him, and it is not strange if he had faith in 
his own deserts, as well as in his own fortunes. He had 
fulfilled the promises of his boyhood. He was not a great 
man—not a man who would influence the age, and make 
himself felt as a power in the land—but he was a far 
pleasanter person to live with than one of those immense, 
intense men, cast in a grand, heroic mould. He was a 
gallant, gracious gentleman, not above enjoying the good 
gifts of this life—not too high and mighty to notice a ribbon 
or a shawl. He was handsome enough for a school-girl's 
Apollo, thorough-bred all through, from the haughty head 
to the long, slender hands and feet. With an eloquent 
smile, bright eyes, and manners, to which were united grace 
and kindliness, it is no wonder that all women liked him, or 
that he anticipated little difficulty in making his way to the 
timid, fluttering heart of gentle Alice Lauderdale. 

“Dear little, brown-eyed darling!" he murmured to 
himself, as he thought of her. He recalled the time he had 
seen her first. She stood among a group of gay girls, at 
an evening party, and he had been attracted by her at once. 
It seemed to him she looked like a simple wild-flower, trans¬ 


planted by some mistake to bloom in a hot-bed of brilliant 
exotics. Not quite eighteen, she seemed yet younger than 
her years. Her figure was slight, her face as sunny and 
unsuspicious as a child’s; yet there were depths of feeling 
in her brown eyes as yet unsounded—the promise of a dawn 
that might break gloriously by-and-by. About the dainty, 
rose-bud mouth was an expression which seemed like a 
constant appeal for tenderness and protection. Her whole 
existence, you could see, must be one of the affections. She 
looked like one to whom nature has given a right to a quiet 
life; the safe, sweet shelter of a home; the warmth and 
peace of husband’s and children's love. Her dress was 
a simple robe of some delicate, white fabric, and only a few 
rose-buds, as fresh and graceful as herself, were twisted for 
ornament in her bright, brown hair. 

This then was what Gerard had been waiting for. He 
recognised his ideal in her at once. That was ten weeks 
ago, and, though he had seen her almost daily, her charm 
for him had lost nothing of its potency. There had been 
but one discouragement. He had discovered that she was 
an heiress, and was beset with a fear lest he should be 
suspected of fortune-hunting. It was not powerful enough, 
however, to keep him from her side, though it did haunt 
him uncomfortably at times. 

Miss Lauderdale was come of good old stock. The 
stately family mansion, in which more than one generation 
of her ancestors had lived and died, looked from its great 
windows over a wide stretch of country, not an acre of 
which was not hers. She was the only child of the last 
Lauderdale, and her careless hands recked little of the 
power they held. The poorest of poor cousins could not 
have been simpler or more unpretentious. She had a 
guardian, however—a shrewd, sarcastic man of the world. 
He had no children of his own, and I think Alice had found 
the softest place in his heart. He was ambitious for 
her, and exacting for her. Even Gerard Tremaine, with 
his comfortable endowment of self-esteem, stood a little in 
awe of Simeon Goldthwaite, Esq. He was haunted as he 
tied his cravat by Mr. Goldthwaite’s keen, shrewd, gray 
eyes—his visions of the sweet consent in Alice's face were 
shadowed a little by speculations as to what her guardian 
might say to him. But “ faint heart never wins,” he said 
to himself, by way of exhortation and encouragement. 

He found Alice at home and alone, but it was not quite as 
easy to open his heart to her as he had imagined. It was in 
the drawing-room of her guardian’s town house, where her 
winters were always passed; and just opposite the would-be 
wooer, hung a portrait of Mr. Goldthwaite. The keen, 
shrewd, gray eyes seemed to Gerard to be askiog with 
sarcastic emphasis what he wanted. It was almost as bad 
as having an actual human listener in the room. 

He led the conversation on by devious paths, meaning to 
bring up at the right gate at last; but somehow he got no 
nearer. It had been easy enough to pay Alice compliments, 
but when it came to making serious Jove to her, there 
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jvas something in the very atmosphere of her girlish simpli¬ 
city and innocence which hedged her'round, cold and 
sparkling, yet enticing, like hoar frost. At last he made 
a desperate plunge. 

“ Why will you persist in seeing'me only in the presence 
of your guardian ? It is deliberate cruelty.” 

“ Of my guardian ?” with the prettiest surprise ip her in¬ 
quiring eyes. 

" Yes,” glancing at the portrait. “ Don’t you'see how he 
looks at us ? I am afraid before him to tell you that I love 
you. And yet,” seeing her cheeks turn crimson, " I mu*t 
say it, for all my future life depends on your answer.’* 

By that' time he had quite forgotten the cool, watching 
eyes of the picture, and his true feeling made him eloquent* 
He told her of all she was to him—the realization of his 
dreams—the embodiment of his ideal; of all she could 
be in the future—his guardian angel, his household deity— 
his- 

Spare me the rest, and, if you are a young man, and have 
a “ brown-eyed darling,” imagine it ;'_if you are a young 
lady, and haye a lover, remember it. 

Shy little Alice was startled at first. She was not one of 
the class of girls who see a possible suitor in every 
gentleman friend. She had liked Mr. Tremaine, enjoyed his 
society, felt complimented by his friendship. This being 
asked to belong to him, to share his life, was a new and un¬ 
expected phase. At first it surprised her—then she began 
to think she liked it—to understand why his praises had 
been sweeter in her ear than any other homage she ever 
received. When Gerard won her shy consent that he 
should ask her guardian, he was triumphant. 

It chanced that fate gave him the opportunity for the 
interview sooner than he expected. As he was going out of 
the door he met Mr. Goldthwaite coming in. Leaping with 
desperate courage upon the bridge of the occasion, he asked 
a few moments, conversation, and they were accorded im¬ 
mediately. Mr. Goldthwaite was the most trying of confidants 
for a tender secret. He did not smile, made no encouraging 
responses, only listened with the quietest and most scruti¬ 
nizing attention, looking his interlocutor steadily in the face 
yrith those cool, shrewd eyes. 

Tremaine told his story as well as he was able—said 
something of the ardent love he felt for Miss Lauderdale, 
hinted his belief that she returned it—then paused for 
judgment. 

Mr. Goldthwaite'8 first question regarded the extent of 
his fortune. The sum seemed absurdly small to Gerard as 
he answered. 

A satirical smile crossed Mr. Goldthwaite’s lips, and he 
asked— 

“ Do you know what Miss Lauderdale has ?” and then he 
named an amount which absolutely startled Gerard, who 
had never heard any particulars beyond the fact that 
she had great possessions. He was vexed and humiliated 
by her guardian’s manner, and began an indignant dis¬ 


claimer as to interested motives. Miss Lauderdale's fortune 
should be settled on herself—he preferred it—he cared only 
for her. 

Mr. Goldthwaite interrupted him. 

“ Excuse me, this is not my province. If my ward is 
convinced of your affection, and favours your suit, I have 
neither right nor inclination to interfere. She will be 
eighteen next May. At that time, by the terms of her 
father’s will, her fortune passes absolutely into her own 
hands, and she becomes her own mistress. If you will ex¬ 
cuse me a moment, I wish to speak to her.” 

Alice looked up with a bright blush as her guardian 
entered the drawing-room. Stern and cynical as he was to 
others, he was always kind and tender to her. There was 
a fatherly gentleness in his manner as he spoke to her. 

“What am I to do with this suitor, Alice—this young 
man who has come pestering me ? Shall I send him 
away ?” 

“ If you ask me, I think I shall say keep him,” and she 
looked up with eyes which told the same story as the sby 
blushes on her cheeks. 

“ Then you love him, Alice ?” 

“ I am afraid I do.” 

He looked at her for a moment, as she sat there in her 
girlish grace, her unclouded happiness, and a mist grew 
before the eyes of the man the world called so cold. She was 
as dear to him and his invalid wife as the daughter would 
have been whom heaven denied them. He could not bear 
to give her up. Would she ever be so happy again ? Was 
he not seeing her at her best now—a girl just learning to 
love, joyous light in her eyes, blushes coming and going on 
her cheeks—young, innocent, hopeful, with all her troubles 
lying before her ? And yet he had no reason to urge why 
Gerard Tremaine should not make her happy. He put liis 
hand with a caressing motion on her bonny, brown hair, 
as he said— 

“ Are you sure this suitor loves you for yourself, Alice ? 
Do you know what a very rich woman you are ?” 

“ I am sure. I am ready to venture it, at any rate,” she 
answered, bravely. But his words had struck a pang to her 
heart—they insinuated a doubt, of which, left to herself, she 
would never have dreamed. 

Thereupon he went back to Mr. Tremaine. “ Well, sir,” 
he said, in a tone which he tried to make cordial, “ I find 
that you have won a consent more important than mine, so 
I may as well make up my mind to second the motion. She 
is a good child—deal kindly and tenderly by her.” 

“ As I hope God will deal kindly by me,” Gerard answered, 
with an earnest solemnity which, more than anything that 
had gone before, impressed Mr. Goldthwaite in his favour. 

Then the lover went again to his gentle Alice and claimed 
her as quite his own—took some kisses from the pure, 
bright lips, and then urged her to name an early day for the 
rite that was to unite them wholly. Listening to him, her 
soft, brown eyes grew full of tears, and she turned to him 
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with a passionate earnestness of expression, so unlike any¬ 
thing he had seen in her before, that it startled him. 

“ O Gerard! Gerard! do you love me, and only me ? 
Remember, if you take me, that I shall love you very dearly; 
and I could bear no coldness, no half-love. Do you give me 
all, Gerard, all V ' 

" Alice—child—darling! Do you doubt me ? can you 
doubt me? I am all yours—yours only. You are as much 
to me as ever woman was to man. Be satisfied.” 

It was strange, but even in that moment it occurred to her 
that he did not say he had never loved any one else. But 
he did say that he loved her only. There was an earnestness 
in his manner which she could not doubt, and she trusted 
him entirely—satisfied him to the full with her assurances. 
He won her promise, before he left her, that their wedding 
should take place in four months, on her eighteenth birth¬ 
day. 

He went away at last, to sit up half the night writing to 
Veronica the story of his happiness, and Alice went up stairs 
to Mrs. Goldthwaite to be petted, and congratulated, and 
cried over after the manner of women. 

That was Wednesday. On Friday morning the letter writ¬ 
ten by Gerard Tremaine with such eager delight, was punc¬ 
tually laid before his cousin Veronica. It was a real lover's 
letter —full of happy, unconscious egotism; eloquent over 
the charms and graces of his little betrothed—telling bow 
good she was, how sweet, how innocent, how simple, how 
utterly unspoiled by her fortune and the indulgences it had 
brought her, how beautiful and how young. He wrote of 
what he fancied their life would be together—the home joys 
the % ]r would share —the perfect union of which he dreamed. 
Oh ! if Veronica could only see her! He knew she could 
not help loving her. They must be dear as sisters to each 
other. How happy they would all three be in the visits 
she must pay them in the future. 

As] Veronica read, she felt a slow hate curdling about 
her heart. It seemed to her that the girl had done her a 
bitter wrong. She had wiled away from her, so she said to 
herself, the only heart she coveted on earth. She smiled 
a bitter, scornful smile as she murmured. 

“ My turn will come. By-and-by I shall have my day. 
By-and-by he will tire of his eighteen-years-old doll. He 
will prefer wine to milk and water. My day shall come. 
She shall drink the cup she is pressing to my lips.” 

Do not judge her too severely. Her sufferings, like her 
nature, were intense. Weaker hearts could not fathom them. 
She had known Gerard and loved him for so many years 
what right, she thought, could any new coiner have in com¬ 
parison ? In judging her all through, remember that she 
was born with violent impulses, and without high moral 
sense. Remember that she had no mother to study her 
character—foster her good, and weed out her evil. Pity her, 
then 1 

She forced herself to talk cheerfully about the projected 
marriage to her uncle. No one could have guessed what 
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sorrow lurked under that gay, brilliant manner of hers. 
Warmed to cheerfulness by his son’s prospects, or, perhaps, 
by the wine in which he had drank his health, Mr. Tremaine 
put aside for the time a mysterious burden that had seemed, 
of late to weigh him down, and grew almost merry. He 
even jested with^Veronica about her lack of a lover; and ex¬ 
pressed, in so many words, his wonder that she had never 
married. 

“ I suppose all the men I have met have been too meek, 
uncle,” she answered, with a gay laugh. “ We do not read 
that the lion and the lamb shall mate together until the 
Millennium. It’s a pity I had not more of the turtle dove 
in my composition, if, as the world seem to think nowa¬ 
days, the chief end of woman is matrimony.” 

She got away from him as soon as she could. His light 
words jarred on her mood. Of late he had been self- 
absorbed and silent—almost cross, and that phase suited her 
better than this new pleasantry. 

By the next day he had settled back into his grave, sad 
ways again, and Veronica noticed how fast he was growing 
old. Weary day after day passed on for her. Snows had 
come at last, cold and deep. She was confined for the most 
part in doors. She invited no one, however, to bear her 
company. She was better alone, she said, in answer to her 
uncle Tremaine's remonstrances. She did not care for any 
one she knew; they were like old books—she had read them 
all through. He did not interfere any further. In truth, 
at that time he had his own troubles; and, when he was at 
home, was quite as well pleased that the house was quiet 
and there were no guests to make any demands upon his 
courtesy. 

How the lonely days went by to Veronica, she could never 
have told. She received every few days joyous letters from 
Gerard, full of anticipation; and had to bear them and 
answer them as best she could. But evfery one of them was 
a link in the chain that bound her to her purpose—a steady 
purpose that grew stronger day by day—to win him some 
time—some time to shut the door of his heart on that young 
girl who had crept into its throne, and reigned there herself 
sole empress. If it crushed that other woman's heart, blighted 
her life, what matter? She persuaded herself that she 
would only be giving as she had received. 

And yet, I say, pity her. Since her father died she had 
never known satisfaction for the great need of a woman's 
heart—to be loved —loved best. Until you have felt that 
hunger, until your very soul has fainted for that manna, do 
not assume to be her judge. In all the world there was not 
one heart which held her first and dearest—one being whose 
world would be darkened if she dropped out of it. There 
was no soul to whom she could turn for strength or comfort $ 
and so her secret stung her like a scorpion in her solitude, 
and penetrated every fibre of her being 

{To be continued .) 
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MADELINE. 

I. 


THE THEATRES. 


Thy father's halls are stately, Madeline,— 

His towers bestow a prospect of wide lands. 

His walls are tapestried with velvets fine. 

And menials erer wait at thy commands. 

And thon canst rest 'peath many a silken fold 
Of purple hues and gold:— 

Why sittest thou then on this grey stone at even, 
Pondering so deeply, Madeline ? 

What seest thou in yon radiance divine. 

The fading splendours of the summer heaven T 
Thy cheek reposing careless on thy hand. 

Thine eye with dreamy gase upturned where 
The first pale star floats in the axure air 
Let me thy inusings share, 

My Madeline! 

II. 

What dost thou see within the dusky woods 
That wave these old baronial halls around ? 

Breathing with hollow sound 

Old nature's speech of solemn mystery, 

Then swelling like the distant roar of floods, 

Or the deep murmur of the moonlit sea. 

Seest thou the forms that throng yon shadowy cells 
Gliding with rustling footstep through the grove ; 

The spirit of the wind within them dwells. 

The sylvan sisters in light measure move 
Down the dim vistas of the forest scene. 

The Dryad glides the mossy trunks between ; 

And as thou sittest thus in pensive mood, 

See those two flying forms that pass the view! 

Hark from afar the Satyrs wild halloo. 

And Pan pursuing Syrinx through the wood I 

III. 

And that old volume with quaint clasps of gold 
Hath waked thy fancy, Madeline. 

It tells the legends of the days of old. 

While sweet romance is in its every line. 

And Launcelot and Arthur, and the time 
Of wisards, giants and maidens fair as thee. 

Have filled thy soul with their'wild poesy. 

And borne thee to a land of solitude. 

Of mystic eaverns, haunted field and flood. 

And a soft radiance pours adown thy dreams. 

Oh, let me share in these congenial themes! 

And frame a world for but thy soul and mine. 

My dreamy, pensive Madeline. 

W. W. 


Hi who has made time his friend will have little to fear 
from his enemies; but he that has made it hia enemy will 
have little to hope from his friends. 

As we stand by the sea-shore and watch the rolling tide 
come in, we retreat, thinking we shall be overwhelmed; 
soon, however, they flow back. So with the waves of 
trouble in the world, they threaten us, but a firm resistance 
makes them break at our feet. 


Royal English Opera, Covbnt Garden. —A 
pretty operetta entitled, Christmas Eve, precedes the panto¬ 
mime at this establishment, and under the able direction of 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, goes off brilliantly; the light and spark¬ 
ling music sufficing to occupy the attention of the audience, 
most of whom have come for the pantomime alone. Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp ; or, Harlequin and the Flying 
Palace, are titles which will easily suggest visions of the 
most gorgeous description, nor will these anticipations be 
disappointed, for the Messrs. T. and W.'Grieve have painted 
scenes which, in their brilliancy and beauty, leave nothing 
for the imagination to conceive more exquisite. The various 
dances, which are admirably arranged by M. Desplaces, are 
excessively admired for their artistic grouping and beautiful 
positions. 

Theatre Royal Drury Lane. —The old comedy of 
the Jealoue Wife has been revived here $ it was brought out 
at this house in 1761. The characters are most ably sus¬ 
tained, the principal ones by Mr. Phelps and Mrs. Herman 
Vezin, Mr. Phelps meeting with the usual enthusiastic 
reception accorded to him. The pantomime is very beauti¬ 
ful and attractive. Little King Pippin, with the brilliant 
scenic appliances, and really fine acting of Master Percy 
Roselle, elicit nightly those vigorous plaudits which have 
accompanied each appearance of the Liliputian monarch 
Bince he began a reign which bids fairjto be of long duration. 

New Theatre Royal Adelphi. —The romantic and 
effective drama of Rip Van Winkle which, through the 
admirable acting of Mr. Jefferson, has retained so firm 
a hold upon the public favour, has been preceded by a new 
and laughable farce, entitled Pipkins*s Rustic,Retreat. Mr. 
J. L. Toole’s acting calls for the highest praise that can be 
bestowed upon it $ he has certainly made the part of the 
persecuted and terrified Pipkins one of the best in which 
he has appeared. 

Royal Strand Theatre. — Brilliant in its petite 
decorations, fresh and new—fascinating in the beauty of its 
actresses—the home of the wildest and most extravagant 
burlesque, the Strand is always dedicated to laughter. Care 
holds no place within its walls, and dulness is unknown. 

The Crystal Palace.— There is still an ample round 
of amusement provided at this beautiful and healthful palace 
of the people, and as the access has now been rendered as 
easy as moving from one chair to another, it affords perhaps 
the best of all treats for the juveniles during the holidays. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. —The latest cele¬ 
brities have just been added to this magnificent and world- 
renowned exhibition. Scarcely any character which has 
acquired the slightest notoriety escapes the research of the 
proprietors; and those who have only silently wondered what 
the bearer of some great name may be like in the flesh, can 
here fully gratify their curiosity. 
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ROYAL FAMILY, SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 



VOBILITT 07 GREAT BRITAIN, 

AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


an 

COVETS OF EUROPE, 


ROWLANDS 1 MACASSAR OIL, 

Of Unprecedented Success during the last SIXTY YEARS, in pro¬ 
moting the Growth, Restoring and Beautifying the Human Hair. 

The following is a brief notice of some of its principal virtues, 
as a mild, stimulative, corrective, and preservative agent 
for the Hair. The subject is more fully treated in a small Pam- 

S hlefc which accompanies each bottle of Rowlands’ Macassar 
>il, and wherein important hints and advice will be found on 
the Culture op the Hair of Infancy, and on its preservation 
and beauty through the several stages op human lifb. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sus¬ 
tains it in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy rigour, 
silky softness, and luxuriant redundancy to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and impurity, 
and renders the use of the fine comb unnecessary. 

CURL. AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, reudering the 
Hair so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, 
rendering the coiffure inexpressibly attractive. 

OBEY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the pre¬ 
vention of Gre^ Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the resto¬ 
ration to its original colour. 


ROWLANDS' XALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying 
the Complexion and Skin. 

, ^ k selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for 
the same object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy 
purity of Complexion and a conservator of Female Beauty, in all 
climates, and during every stage in the progression of life from 
youth to age. It has also received the zealous reco mme n dation of 
the most eminent of the Faculty. 

delightful preparation is extracted from exotica of the 
mildest and most balsamic nature ; is warranted perfectly innocent 
and free from mineral or other pernicious admixture; operating 
as a powerful cleanser of the Skin, it speedily eradicates Freckles, 
i im P. » Redness, and every other Cutaneous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of 
soothing irritation and removing unsightly eruptions, render it in¬ 
dispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies, during the period of nursing, and as a wash for i nfan ts, 
it cannot bo too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of 
winter, and in cases of sunburn, stings of insects, chilblains, chapped 
bkm, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have been long and 
extensively acknowledged. Its purifyino and refreshing pro- 
Perthes have insured its selection by Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe, and it is universally in high repute, from the sultry 
climes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


BALDNESS. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown in 
cases of Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other spe¬ 
cifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a 
complete restoration of beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourish¬ 
ing matter eecreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Macassar 
Oil will be found most efficacious, both in preserving and in im¬ 
mediately restoring the Hair to its usual appearance of health 
with renovated brightness. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change 
of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid sone 
from the assemblies of St. Petersburg and Moscow to those ot 
Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every 
COURT of the civilized world; and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d. : 

and double that size, 21s. * 


White and Sound Teeth 

Are inditpennble to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health 
and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OB, PEARL DENTRIFIGE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of in..n m .),l . 
m value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

PLEASING FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Its antiseptic and anti scorbutic properties exercise a highly 
beneficial and salutary influence ; they arrest the further progress 
of the decay of Teeth, induce a healthy action of the Gums, and 
cause them to assume the brightness and colour indicative of per¬ 
fect soundness. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


CAUTION, 

To prevent the zubstitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Petch, the 
eminent engraven,of London. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulkyard DK8 Italiens, February 22 nd, 1866. 

Cherb Axis,- The extreme variation in the temperature during 
the last few weeks has been very marked here, and has thrown an 
air of uncertainty into the fashions ; a few mild days in the early 
part of the month brought forth a few early Spring changes, but 
they have disappeared again for the time. In the bonnets the very 
ancient form known as the “ Pamela ” has been revived to some 
little extent; whether it will become much in favour, it is at 
present difficult to say. 

The crinolines are worn still—almost universally for promenade 
toilettes—but for ball and evening dresses they are either worn less 
in circumference or the stiffened petticoats are substituted, though 
the latter does not find so much favour as the crinoline. The 
trimming at the back of the robe is now more elaborate than usual, 
and seems to find favour. 

The ball toilets are charmingly pretty this season; the petticoat 
is sdways relieved on another long petticoat, with a queue. I 
observe that flowers are not worn so much as formerly; this is a 
notable change. AU the fashion is in the manner of dressing the 
hair; the greater part of the most elegant young women and girls 
wear very handsome OolffhreS; I will quote several examples. 

The Empire coiffure and the orowft, with " boucletteB’* behind, 
or Several small " frisons** In front or passed in the hair, are 
equally adopted. The Empire is more especially reserved for 
very young people ; but this distinction appertains to good sense, 
and rather to reason than fashion. I therefore leave to each person 
the choice of her head-dress. 

The Empire is the most elegant kind; it is of a very peculiar 
form, being very difficult to describe. 

t hare just seen a beautiful toilet for a young girl of eighteen 
years. The dress with green spots is relieved on a petticoat of 
cotton tulle, set on an under-petticoat of white taffeta. Straight 
bodice, with a small corslet of green pardessus satin. The head¬ 
dress is very simple—hair relieved d VEmpire, with two small 
circles of gold forming bands. The buckle! behind the necklace 
are In emerald-green balls of great brilliance. There are two 
rows of these ; the earrings and thefbracelets to match. You cannot 
imagine how pretty and tasty these “ parures” are. 

The other dress, of white gauze with small flowers of shaded blue 


satin, is set on white taffeta. The pettiooat of taffeta has a small 
pleated volant. The edge of the dress is garnished by a light 
cordon of small blue veronicas. The bodice is equally trimmed 
with flowers. The parure is in thick amber, and the head-dress, 
which is very simple, has neither flowers nor ornaments. A small 
black velvet is turned in the hair. 

I am bound to speak of a toilette of the Princess of Metternicb, 
with which all the journals of fashion are occupied. This toilette, 
observed at one of the court balls, was to my Idea admirably beau¬ 
tiful and choice; but it excited criticism, because black is not 
permitted at the court, as the court is notin mourning. 

However, here is the detail of this charming dress: it was in 
black satin, trimmed with magnificent white lace, with several 
small black laces in the ornament; on this satin skirt, which had 
a long train, another skirt of black tulle relieved with moss roses; 
the bodice, of square form, was in black satin, trimmed all over 
with black and white laces ; parure and coiffure of splendid 
diamonds. 

Crape dress ornamented] with ruches, edged with taffeta, and 
traversed by black velvet; under-bodice of taffeta, bordered by 
black velvet ; oriental vest of white crape, ornamented by a ruche 
garland of roses with brilliant foliage. 

Dress of striped foulard, ornamented with ribbons held by steel 
buckles; chemisette of organdie muslin, with entre deux and 
Valenciennes; band of taffeta, with a knot in the hair. 

Indoor toilette.—Poplin dress, cut in the princess form, having 
pleats only on each hip ; on each side of the row of buttons which 
ornament the front, we set a black velvet embroidered with gold. 
A similar piece of velvet is repeated around the pockets and at the 
top and bottom of the sleeves ; small collar of linen, edged with 
guipure lace ; under-sleeves with cuffs to match. 

Visiting toilette.—Dress of ( poult-de-soie, garnished at the bot¬ 
tom of the skirt by cordeliers to match, set in three rows ; bodice 
with Indian basque, straight behind; straight sleeves, trimmed 
with silk cords; velvet mantle, very round behind, where it is 
rather long; muff and victorine of Canadian marten's fur; bonnet 
of bouillonn6 satin, of the Empire shape; bavolet band of velvet; 
in the interior, bouillonn^ of velvet. 

I saw a dress for the theatre composed of a first skirt of white 
satin, veiled by white tulle, which is attached at regular distances, 
in front by roses of pink satin with a pearl in the middle. Scarves 
of rose tulle relieve this petticoat in six places ; these are crossed 
and enlaced on the white petticoat, where small tufts of fleld- 
daiaies are placed. 

Another charming toilette is in white foulard, with very small 
Pekin blue stripes; the bodice is cut in the Louis XV. style; a 
ruche of decoupl taffeta, shaded by a bouillonn^ of white tulle. 
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edges the slope of the bodice. This dress has a first petticoat of 
tarlatan, ornamented at the bottom by folds of the same stuff, 
forming crosses straight at the sides and larger in the middle: 
these folds are covered with lace; a very light cordon separates 
these crossings. 

I must give you a few descriptions of new bonnets which I have 
seen. 

The first was in rose crape, the bouillonn^s of which were 
separated by small rose Easter daisies; behind, bavolet band of 
velvet, covered with guipure; in the interior, email cordon of 
Easter daisies. 

Another is in emerald-green tulle, with the passe of crape of the 
same colour ; rolls of green taffeta separate the bouillonnls at the 
base; a cordon of ivy leaves, accompanied by a sprig of violets, 
separates the ground of the calotte ; in the interior, band of violet 
velvet. 

Another is white, with passe of fine velvet, and ground in white 
tulle. 

On the passe and bavolet band we fix white azaleas. 

In the interior, band of white velvet broidered with fine pearls. 

A ball dress which I saw the other evening was ornamented by 
small flowers of a bright rose colour, spotted with goattes d*eau. 
The dress, of white satin, opened on a front of tulle. I saw this 
at the Prussian ambassador's ball. 

The only real change is in the “ chapeaux." It is certain that in 
the spring the pamela will be only adopted. 

I will give an example of this charming bonnet. Pamela bonnet 
of white tulle, bouillonn6 at the passe, which is very small. The 
form behind is neither the " Empire" nor the ,f Panchon." It is 
a mixture; jometimes it has a long point falling over the 
“ catogan." We never put’many ornaments. They are jet, gold, 
and silver cords, aigrettes, or small feathers. The strings are in 
moire or satin. 

Green is the fashionable colour of the day for grand toilets in 
satin or faye. 

Petticoat of faye garnished by a silk cord. Frock of satin or silk, 
bordered with velvet and ornamented with passementerie. 

Of the excessive magnificence and singularity of some of the ball 
costumes used at the court of the Empress, I have no space in this 
to speak; I must, in my next, describe one or two for the satisfac¬ 
tion of some of your readers. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Morning robe of grey cashmere, trimmed 
with facings of pink silk, edged with Indian patterned bordering. 
Under-skirt of white cambric, trimmed with pink bands. Cap of 
white lace and pink ribbon. 

Fig . 2.—Walking dress of blue silk, trimmed with black velvet, 
worn with a Paisley shawl. Bonnet trimmed with flowers, and a 
long gauze veil. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of mauve silk, trimmed with narrow.velvet, worn 
looped up over a black silk petticoat. Mantle of dark mauve 
velvet, trimmed with lace and silk cord. Bonnet of black and 
purple silk, trimmed with lace and flowers. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.—Rote of stone-coloured silk, figured with 
green satin stripes. Mantle of black Lyons velvet, trimmed with 
grebe. Bonnet of green velvet, worn with a veil. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of mauve silk; bodice of white tulle, 
trimmed with lace and ribbon; a sash of dark mauve-coloured 
satin ribbon fastened at the left side ; coiffure of curls and braids, 
trimmed with narrow ribbon to correspond with the dress. 


Fig. 3.—Robe of cuir-coloured poplinette, trimmed with cords, 
tassels, and buttons of the same colour. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Evening robe of rich green oorded silk, 
forming a tunic trimmed round with bouillonnl of satin and pearls; 
a deep flounce of Cluny lace forms the edging of the tunic; the 
bodice is made to correspond. The effect obtained is exceedingly 
graceful. 

Fig. 2.—Pull-dress Evening Toilette.—A robe in very rich grey 
satin, handsomely trimmed with gold and cerise ornaments and 
fringe to form a tunic of great elegance of design. 

These beautiful robes are from the Silk and Fashion Rooms of 
Messrs. Grant & Gask, of 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, Oxford Street. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Mantle and dress of Russian linsey, 
trimmed with cord and tassels to match. Bonnet of blue silk, 
trimmed with white flowers and black beads. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk ; the under-skirt Is striped 
with satin of a darker shade; the trimmings are of rich black laoe, 
and the sash of the same ; bodice and sleeves of white tulle over 
white silk; coiffure of curls, ornamented with a band across the 
head of pink silk, trimmed with pearls. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of foulard silk, trimmed with black braidings; 
jacket of cashmere, with the same braiding as the dress. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of white silk, made in a puff at 
the front, and ornamented with bands of black velvet, edged with 
lace and white flowers. 

Promenade bonnet of pale green silk. The crown hfts puffings 
of the same, and bows and ends to correspond, and finished with 
two white flowers and green leaves. 

Morning cap of net made with a loose orown, and trimmed with 
pink ribbon and white lace. 

Dress cap of blond, made in puffs at the crown, and trimmed 
with white lace and narrow orange-coloured ribbon, finished round 
the front with a quilling of the same, and lappets to correspond. 

Evening cap of blond, trimmed round the front and down the 
lappet with mauve ribbon, crossed with narrow black velvets, 
together with white lace. 

Second ditto, of spotted blond, ornamented with blue ribbon 
edged with velvet of a darker shade and black lace. 

Under-sleeve of muslin trimmed at the wrist with edging and 
black lace insertion. 

Second ditto of net, ornamented with edging and insertion. 

Pelerine of spotted blond, ornamented with bands and ruchings 
of pink ribbon, and a rosette of the same in the centre, and narrow 
black blond edging. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

We give with this Number a useful Model of a jacket-sleeve, 
trimmed with epaulette on the shoulder, and braided and festooned 
on the wrist. 


This Season’s Crinolines. —The variations compelled 
by fashion in these graceful and necessary aids to true 
elegance in the art of dressing, have never been so exqui¬ 
sitely made as they are at the present time. The crinolines 
especially from the establishment of Messrs. Hubbell and 
Co. are of the lightest and most flexible description, while 
their extremely graceful and flowing appearance takes from 
them the awkward and stiff-looking proportions of those 
usually sold ; in fact they are an aid to the skirt of any 
dress, not to be obtained by other means, giving to it an 
amplitude that is just sufficient to insure a charming effect. 




A WOMAN’S EEYENGE. 


A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 

{Continued frontpage 19). 

CHAPTER III. 

TUK WKDDING. 

The white, pitiless winter days that shut Veronica in, and 
chilled her heart with their pale silence, went by on golden 
wings for Gerard and his brown-eyed darling—each one 
bringing nearer their day of days. Alice was happy—utterly 
happy. Gerard felt a little man-like, lover-like impatience for 
his bridal, and had, in the midst of his happiness, one slight 
vexation—the persistent refusal of his cousin Veronica to 
come to the wedding. He was not going to take his bride 
home until midsummer ; partly he feared the effect of the 
penetrating northern spring, with its biting east winds and 
uncertain temperature on her delicate and unacclimated 
constitution, and partly because of her strong desire that 
they should go at once to her own home and pass their 
honeymoon in the spot most likely to be endeared to them 
by the joys and sorrows of their future. So the present 
prospect was, that he would have to wait some little time 
before displaying his prize to his cousin. 

This was a trifle, however, in his sum total of happiness. 
Nothing could seriously annoy him when a great part of 
every day was passed with Alice, and every evening found 
him at her side. Mrs. Goldthwaite complained that he did 
not give the child time enough to be fitted properly to her 
dresses; and even Mr. Goldthwaite had begun to be satisfied 
of his devotion. 

And so, at last, the May morning came on which they 
dressed Alice for her bridal. Mr. Ralph Tremaine had 
arrived the day before blazed and paternal. He seemed to 
have left his mysterious burden, whatever it was, behind 
him. He was all smiles and geniality. He professed him¬ 
self delighted with his son’s choice, and I think the 
satisfaction was real. As I have said before, he had a strong 
affection for all things nearly connected with himself; and 
the strongest emotions of love and pride which he ever 
experienced were concentrated on Gerard. 

Never was more enthusiastic bridegroom. To him his 
brown-eyed darling, with her delicate, spiritual beauty, clad 
in her robes of misty white, seemed a being fitter for heaven 
than for earth. He loved her with a love which was the 
essence of all that was best and noblest in his nature. His 
comfortable self-esteem gave way to a sense of unworthiness 
of so much goodness and grace—a fear lest he might not 
make her entirely happy. Could any shadow ever come to 
darken such a love—any frosts to chill it ? 

Alice felt neither doubts nor fears. Joy as pure as heaven 
shone in her clear eyes. Perfect love and perfect trust 
shone on her face. Surely never was fairer promise of 
happiness. 

By two o’clock it was all over—priestly benison, con¬ 
gratulations of friends, good-byes—and with sunshine over 
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her bonny bead, and flowers strewing the path she trod, the 
bride stepped into the carriage which was to convey them 
on the first stage of their journey. 

To Veronica, far away, the day rose mockingly. A chill 
east wind blew—a wind which seemed to blow over her life, 
sweeping away* all its blossoms, and whirling them like 
withered leaves over a 'path where no other steps would 
ever join her solitary feet. Her uncle being away, she had 
breakfast in her own room, and Rosette waited on her. 
She was not well, she said; and truly white lips and ashen 
cheeks indorsed her statement. Rosette watched her 
keenly. Once she remarked, looking straight into her 
mistress’s face— 

“Itis strange Mr. Gerard did not wait till next month. 
They used to say in France that marriages in May were 
always unlucky.” 

If she had expected any sign* of emotion she was dis¬ 
appointed. Not one muscle of Miss Tremaine’s face 
quivered. She answered in the most careless tones— 
“Lovers are not apt to like waiting. They make their 
own omens.” 

Rosette retired, as usual from any trial of skill with her 
mistress, discomfited. She knew well enough the secret 
that proud face scorned to reveal, but she saw that not even 
by so much as the movement of an eyelash would Miss 
Tremaine confide in her. 

The rest of the day Veronica sat alone. She made no 
plans—she scarcely thought at all. It was a day so bitter 
that no cup she might ever again have to drink could 
contain worse dregs. She drained them drop by drop; but 
her purpose never failed—the day should come when that girl- 
bride should weep for her lost lover—when she, Veronica, 
should wear the crown of that man’s love. 

Alice Tremaine would never know a happier hour than 
when, with her husband by her side, she came in sight of 
their great house, raising its gray height toward the May 
sky, and looking its grandest and stateliest, with its doors 
open as if spreading out arms of welcome. Here she meant 
to live her happyJife. Every nook of the old place was 
dear to her. Father and mother, friends and kinsfolk, bad 
lived and died here. The old home seemed to her like a 
friend. She almost believed that the loved and lost still 
walked to and fro under those ancestral trees—that hands 
she could not see were stretched toward her in blessing, and 
faces, which her dim eyes had no power to distinguish, were 
looking at her on this her bridal day with looks of love. 
She grew jubilant over Gerard’s admiration of Lauderdale 
Hall. She made him go with her into all the rooms ; look 
at all the pictures of dead Lauderdales; note from the 
windows how yonder you gazed on the sea, with its shifting 
waste of emerald, and from the other side you looked into 
a beautiful country, with stately trees, soft, bosky dells, and 
paths that seemed to lead into green vistas of peace. 

It had been her home through all her early girlhood, 
before her father died; and ever since Mr. Goldthwaite had 
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been her guardian, aha had always persuaded the family to 
come here for part of the summer months. She had come 
hack to it now, in her new happiness, feeling as if her joy 
was more real than it could be elsewhere; and, with Gerard 
hy her side, she thought she had found her Paradise. 

May its gates never shut her out! May the blossoms of 
Eden grow for ever in her path—her skies never lose the 
radiance of the dawn—her suns never set in darkness! 

But earth is not yet heaven. 


CHAPTER IV. 

RALPH TREMAINE’S TROUBLES. 

It was almost summer. The time for Gerard to bring 
home his wife was near at hand. That morning Veronica 
had been superintending some preparations for their re¬ 
ception. It was nearly dinner-time now, and she went down 
stairs and walked to and fro on the broad terrace, waiting 
for her uncle. Not all her secret wretchedness had brought 
a touch of change to her sparkling beauty. She looked as 
regal as ever, as she paced backward and forward, speculating 
about the future. She turned as she heard the hoof-beats 
of a horse ridden rapidly up the avenue. What could 
possess her uncle to -come tearing home at such a pace ? In 
a moment she saw it was not Mr. Tremaine. Then, as the 
rider drew still nearer, she recognised a man who had 
occasionally come out on business from her uncle’s office. 
What could be the matter ? She knew by the look on his 
face that he came to bring no pleasant tidings. He dis¬ 
mounted, and said respectfully— 

“ My errand is to you, Mis9 Tremaine. I am to give you 
this letter,” and drawing one from his pocket, he put it 
into her hands. 

“ You will wait to rest your horse and take some refresh¬ 
ment ?” she asked, with a mechanical instinct of hospitality. 
“ No, thank you; I must return at once.” 

He looked at her a moment with a curious expression of 
admiration and pity ; then he mounted his horse and rode 
away as rapidly as he had come. 

She went to her own room before she broke the seal 
of the letter; then she opened it and read these words:— 

“ I have nothing to say for myself, no excuse to make, 
only one crushing fact to tell you. I am ruined! Every 
farthing of my property and of your fortune is gone. 
Why was your father so mad as to leave it in my charge, to 
he invested according to ray judgment? I meant for the 
best. I thought I should double the money. The raining 
stocks in which I invested it promised well, but they have 
burst like a child’s soap-bubble. I wonder I dare to write 
you this. My own calmness and courage surprise me. I 
know you cannot forgive me, so I do not ask it. If you have 
any message for me—if there is anything that I can do for 
you—write to me at the office. I shall not come home 
again until you have left the house. The establishment, of 
course, must be broken up ; as a first step you will have to 




go away. After that I will manage the rest. You can 
have several weeks in which to make your arrangements. 
Fortunately, you are not without money on hand for 
immediate uses. Of course you can go for awhile to 
Gerard; and, by-and-by, I hope to be situated so as to help 
you. If I dared, I would promise some time to pay you 
all i but I am getting an old man, and I do not venture, when 
the past has been so disastrous, to count upon the future. 
Gerard’s fortune, thank Heaven, is in hie own hands; 
otherwise that would have gone too. Believe me, I can 
bear the shock to myself willingly, and well enough. The 
hardest part of the blow to me is, that it must fall on you. 
As I said, I know yon cannot forgive me—but blame 
my poor judgment, my weak brain, not my intentions 
toward you. Of intentional wrong toward my dead brother's 
child, Heaven knows I am guiltless. 

“Ralph Tremaine.” 

Veronica read the letter through without indignation, 
with an honest pity for the stricken, humiliated man. She 
had faults enough, but love of money was not one of them. 
She was kind-hearted, too, where some stronger passion 
was not interfered with. She was not at all cast down by 
this blow. Indeed, her eyes brightened over a thought that 
came into her mind a9 she read. She would have lost tea 
fortunes for the sake of the hold she could foresee that she 
might acquire through this loss upon Gerard. She sat 
down and wrote, first of all, a letter to her uncle, full of 
business. She told him that, had his speculations been 
successful, and her property increased in his hands, no one 
would have blamed him for the manner in which he used 
it—then surely it would be unjust to blame him now, when 
his intentions had been the same, and he himself had lost 
all. She begge1 him to come home at once, and let her 
help him in all his arrangements; to feel sure that she 
should never blame him, any more than she would hive 
blamed her father, if, through any misfortune, he had 
lost the property before it came into her hands. 

This done, she wrote to Gerard. She enclosed to him 
the letter from his father, and told him he would understand 
by that her position. If she might come to them for a few 
weeks, until she could make some arrangements for the 
future, she should be very glad. She hoped to have no 
difficulty in procuring a situation a9 governess ; but she 
knew so little of the steps necessary to be taken, that she 
would wait until she could have his advice and assistauce. 
She begged him not to blame bis father, and declared her 
entire conviction that he had acted with the very best in¬ 
tentions. She expressed her regret that the visit they had 
been planning should be interrupted, and that, instead, she 
must throw herself [upon their hospitality; and concluded 
with an injunction that they should uot ptiy her nor condole 
with her, for she was not going to lament her loss. The trial 
would strengthen her, and do her good. 

(Tb be continued .) 
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MY OWN. 

Pibhaps her lips no redder are 
Than those of every other; 

But, oh, I know those lips are mint, 

And not shared with another I 

Her hands, you gay, are not more fair 
Than those of all her kind j 

Bat still they tremble lovingly. 

When they are clasped in mine. 

To you her eyes may not be bright. 

Nor of a charming hue ; 

But constantly they say to me, 

I lore—and only you ! 

Perhaps her voice no s woe ter is 
Than voices you have known; 

But, oh, it reaches to my soul 
In every changeful tone 1 

You say her hair no softer is 
Than that of many a girl; 

But it has coiled around my heart 
By every silken curl 1 

Perhaps her feet no smaller are 
Than other feet you see ; 

But then they gladly run to meet 
No other love but me 1 

You think her waist, though round and small. 
Is not a perfect circle; 

Before my fond, admiring eyes 
'Twere fit for Venus’ girdle 1 

And hands, and lips, and eyes, and voice, 

I claim them as my own j 

And, oh, 'tis bliss to know that they 
Belong to me alone ! 

0. n. II. 


Woman. It is hardly possible to overrate the influence 
of true-hearted woman, from the time it is first felt in her 
childhood’s home, where by her presence she gladdens the 
heart of father and mother, and by her mild gentle love 
holds sway over the heart of her brother, filling his mind 
with images of purity and faith in woman. No man, how¬ 
ever debased he may become, if he has been blessed with 
such a sister, can ever forget her. Thoughts of her love 
will come to him, until, angel-like, they lead him back to 
the path of virtue and peace. How precious is the bond 
between a sister and an only brother! With how much 
patient love she overlooks his waywardness! And let that 
brother thank “ the Giver of all good gifts” for the priceless 
one of a true-hearted sister. Let her strive to win and 
retain his confidence; and, though she may form nearer 
ties, let her not, in her own happiness, forget to sympathize 
in his joys and sorrows, feeling deeply conscious that her 
influence is wielded alike for time and eternity. 


THE THEATRES. 

Theatre Royal Drury Lane. —The pantomime is 
still running, but will terminate this month* It has been 
one of the most successful of the season, and with a very 
judicious selection from the favourite dramas, in which Mr. 
Phelps appears, suffices still to crowd the house nightly. 

Theatre Royal Haymarkbt. —This popular house 
has been highly patronized as usual, and nightly full to over¬ 
flowing. Mr. Sothern completes his term of engagement 
on the loth, when, for a time, he will have to fulfil his 
numerous provincial promises, and will doubtless meet 
with *8 warm a reception as his talents deserve. 

Royal Princess’s. — “One Hundred and Twenty- 
eighth Night of It u never too late to Mend'* This is the 
announcement which immediately ushers in the programme 
of this favourite theatre; and as “house full” has constantly to 
be posted on the doors, nothing more need be said than what 
has already been announced relative to the effectiveness of 
Mr. Charles.Reade’s drama and Mr. Vining's management 
and abilities. 

Royal Adelphi. —After having had a run over 150 
nights, Rip Van Winkle still continues to attract the 
largest audiences ; and the applause which greets the several 
points in the piece shows how little of its original interest the 
drama has lost. An extravaganza, founded on Offenbach’s 
celebrated Opera Bouffe, La Belle Helhne, has been some 
time in preparation, and will shortly be produced. 

Royal Strand Theatre. —In noticing this charming 
little house, we cannot do better than quote from the Times, 
which, in speaking of the new comedy, the Fly and the 
Web , just produced, says, “That a work so severely a 
comedy and so greatly dependent on acting of a refined 
order has received such unequivocal success, is highly cre¬ 
ditable to the Strand Theatre.” L'Africaine , a purely 
Strand burlesque, with Lending a Hand, completes one of the 
very best entertainments in London. 


The Beauty op a Blush.— Goethe was in company 
with a mother and daughter, when the latter, being reproved 
for something, blushed and burst into tears. He said, 
“ How beautiful your reproach has made your daughter. 
That crimson hue and those silvery tears become her much 
better than any ornament of gold or pearls; these may be 
hung on the neck of any woman, but those are never seen 
disconnected with moral purity. A full-blown flower, be¬ 
sprinkled with purest hue, is not so beautiful as this child 
blushing beneath her parent’s displeasure, and shedding 
tears of sorrow for her fault. A blush is the sign which 
nature hangs out to show where chastity and honour dwell.” 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

PARIS FASHIONS FO R 1865. 

HMdames BAUD ET T.nnAnmt, Designers of Parisian Fashions, by Special Ap¬ 
pointment (in 1866) Fournisseurs de B. M. l’lmperatrioe, and patronised by all 
the principal Courts of Europe. 


Foumiteeur de 

&« I’lmptt&tritt. 



ESTABLISHED IN FRANCE 88 TEARS. IN BNGLANl 

10 YEARS. 


i TEARS, IN SARDINIA 



N The above eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters con- $/.. 

* J nected with Ladies' and Children's Drew, are daily forwarding to England all the 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “ en rapport" with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears 
in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sized Paper Models of all the articles of . : <j; 

ma drew, useful to Drew and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 

** « « rr . extensive and convenient 8how Rooms that have been some time preparing for By Special Appointment 

fcopalifamagof Cnfilanb. them at 78, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. (<« 1855). 

Their Models are not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 

TERMS. 

12 Life-rise Paper Models of Ladies* and Children's Drew, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. 6d. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, 11s. 6d. 

PROMENADE DRESS, Body, Sleeve, DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve,and FICHUS and CANEZOUS . . .080 

and Skirt, complete . . . . 0 6 6 Skirt. 0 6 6 NEW MANTLES, in every Design .086 

PRINCESSE ROBES, Body and Skirt PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robee . . 0 6 6 BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . .086 

in one. 0 6 6 SINGLE BODIES. 0 2 0 CHILDREN'S DRESSES, for Boy or 

BALL DRESSES, complete 6 b. 6d. and 0 7 6 SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .016 Girl.030 


DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve,and FICHUS and CANEZOUS . 

6 Skirt. 0 6 6 NEW MANTLES, in every Design . 

PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robee . . 0 6 6 BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . 

6 SINGLE BODIES. 0 2 0 CHILDREN'S DRESSES, for Boy or 


NALL DRESSES, complete 68. 6d. and 0 7 6 I SINULJfi BLNKVKb . . . .016 Girl.030 

JACKETS, for In and Out door Wear . 0 8 6 , GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cut . 0 3 6 | BOY or GIRL'S JACKET or PALETOT 0 2 6 
FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to cut from, sent Post 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt orPost- Office Order or Stamps. The London Businew is under the superintendence 
of Madame Baud’s Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made payable to Adele 
Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Design*, 78, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., LONDON. 

ALL LITTK8 MOST CONTAIN &BMITTABCBS TOR GOODS RlqUIRBD. 

Hours of Business, from 10 till 6 o’clock; Saturdays, from 10 till 2. 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE" KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


LONDON AND RYDER, 

17, NEW BOND STREET, CORNER OF CLIFFORD STREET, 

GOLDSMITHS, DIAMOND WORKERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 

Invite an inspection of their New Recherche Stock, replete with Novelties for the present Season. Every article 
in the best possible taste of original design and sterling quality. A variety of elegancies suitable for Bridal 
Presents, Onristmas Gifts, &c. A large Collection of Diamond Ornaments, arranged in the modern style. On 
view the largest Cat’s Eye Gem in the world. 

17, NEW BOND STREET, CORNER OF CLIFFORD STREET. 
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PLATE V. 











Jgoiurantf Suit[; fy, Special Jtotrmag* of #tr fttajotg tfje ®omt, 

ROYAL FAMILY, SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

VOBILITT 07 OBEAT BBITAIN, ;• COUBTS 07 BUBOPB, 

AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIOH ESTEEM. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gase of many 
friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, 
the Teeth in their pearl-like lustre. 

The patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal 
Magnificence, confirms by experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifics, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. 
They have proved the theme of the poet; they are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilised world ; the lays of 
Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil Macassar/* and of its accompanying 
preparations. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, as an Invigorator 

and Beautifier, beyond all precedent. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will Us In any direction, imparting a 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm during th* heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies. 

Price 8s. fid.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four smaU), 10s. fid ; and double that sise, 81s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 4 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The Radiant Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and Delicacy which it indnoes of the Hands and Arms, its capability 
of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, discolourations, and aU unsightly appearances, render it 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherchfi ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 
PRESERVING AND IMPARTING A PEARL-LIRE WHI T EN ESS TO THE TEETH, 

ERADICATING TARTAR AND SPOTS OF INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, AND IN 

GIVING A. PIiEASING FRAGRANCE TO TUB BREATH. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row- 
lard and Sorb hero add gm^ii 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Pxr- 
hirs. Bacon, and Pstoh, the 
eminent engraven,of London. 





SOLD BY 

A. ROWLAND ft SONS, 

20, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, 

And by Ckemitti and Terfstru 
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FEOM OUE FEENOH OOBEHSPONDfiNT. 

BOULIVAED DIS ITALIMTS, March 2 M, 1866 . 

CttnS AMIS,—The great uncertainty of the weather has delayed 
the Easter fashions, so that few of the leading artistes hare Ten- 
tnred to send forth their spring novelties. The half-fitting (demi- 
ajugte) paletots are likely to become favourites again this season, 
and rich shawls are making their appearance. The trimmings at 
the back of the handsomest dresses are now very elaborate and 
rich. 

The Empire chapeau is always worn for the simple toilette. I 
observed one the other day in blue gros velvet, fringed with crystal 
drops at the edge; the band of velvet underneath had a row of 
crystal pearls: the same may be also in ruby and black velvet. 

I will quote a toilette for a young lady—it is a dress for 
morning visits:—Robe and small casaque alike, in maroon and 
black Pekin silk; plain petticoat, relieved on a black and white 
jopon, with a border of velvet; the casaque, which is very short, 
is bordered by a maroon and black torsade. Empire bonnet in 
black and rose velvet. 

Dress of taffeta, with black and white stripes. Petticoat in a 
point, ornamented in front by a row of buttons. Bodice with 
basques, closed with same buttons, and garnished with Cluny 
guipure. Bonnet of royal velvet, with barbe of black lace and 
silver buckle. 

Young Lady's Toilette.—Gause robe, with large bouillonnl garni¬ 
ture, trimmed with large rose of crape; in the middle of each rose 
is set a white pearl; a “ohlcor6e” ruche borders the bottom of the 
pettiooat, and one smaller edges the top of the bouillonnl. Corslet 
of taffeta, edged by two blonds, separated by a row of pearls. 
Cornelias in the hair. 

I have eeen a toilette of grey woollen, on which a plain blaok 
passementerie, simulating a broidery, tracing the contours of a 
tunic; on the front, in the form of an apron, coquilles of black 
lace, with medallion of black passementerie, with cerise pendules. 
With this drees there are only pleate towards the middle of the 
back. 

Another dress for morning promenade is in woollen tissue, and 
rose and White chine silk. It has a plain petticoat, ornamented 
simply by a bias of fuses, on which are fired small losenges or 


buttons in stuff like the dress. This dress is cut completely in a 
basquine. In front, towards the top of the oorsage, there arc 
reverses, doubled with taffeta, to match with the bias of the petti¬ 
coat. These reverses are veiled with fine guipure. The sleeves 
are demi-adjuited; they are ornamented at the top by a jockey 
cloven in the middle, relieved by reverses doubled With taffeta, and 
veiled with guipure; the bottom of the sleeves, at the elbow, is 
cloven and relieved like the wedges of the jockey. With this dress 
is worn a very light paletot of chinl grey, with large buttons of 
engraved silver, as well as a straw Pamela bonnet. 

I have seen a bonnet of the Pamela kind, of white with bouil- 
lonn£s, separated by biases of imperial rose-velvet, on which passes 
entrt-deux of guipure, terminated at the extremities by a buckle 
falling on the chignon; in front, at the edge of the passe, very 
small and delioate rose feathers are set} in the Interior, band of 
velvet ," piqu£ " with large white pearls; very large strings orossed 
diagonally by entre-denx of guipure. 

Another is in aiure blue, on which falls a fanehon of imperial 
velvet (blue), strewn with pearls, and edged by a fringe assorted to 
the same; in the interior, snow of tulle and roses fixed in the side, 
and a very small bouquet. 

Another is in violet tulle, traversed by five cordons of Violet; 
there is an edge of violets all round; in the interior, band of velvet, 
strewn with small bouquets of violets; double strings, the one in 
taffeta, the others in mauve tulle, accompanied by a violet rose to 
be set on the band of the knot. 

Spring Toilett.—Dress of linos or silk muslin, ornamented at the 
bottom by a bias of taffeta $ corslet bodice edged with bias} under- 
bodice of muslin. Watteau basquine to match with the dress, and 
cut much longer behind than in front} demi-adjusted sleeves, orna¬ 
mented by a bias towards the top; bonnet of tulle, simply orna¬ 
mented by two blonds set nearly flat. 

Another was in taffeta, garnished at the bottom by a volant of 
gauze or crape, folded underneath so as to form the bouillonnl; 
bodice with long basques cloven on the hips; the biases of the 
bodice are strewn with golden ooins, sash to match with these 
biases, and fastened by a large bow, linen collar and cuffs to.matoh j 
head-dress of chenille and gold lace. 

Velvet robe, aooompanied on the bodice by a bertha of lace. On 
the hair Greek band of velvet, and accompanied by cameos. In 
front, long necklaces in pearls are attached to a cameo, plaoed in 
the middle of the bodice. 

Spring Toilettes.—Eobe of the 4i Princess 9 * form* The fronts 
are accompanied by a small side, whieh, like the middle, descends 
in a single piece to the bottom of the petticoat. In front, in the 
middle of this dress, and at the top and bottom, are buttons covered 
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with guipures. Linen cellar, with bands of guipure. Under* 
sleeves, with cuffs to match. Torsade of velvet on the hair. 

Dress of taffeta, cut in half-breadths, the first of which are of a 
light shade, the second darker; bodioe of a round shape; sleeves 
cut with round denticulations. Linen collar and cuffs, with under¬ 
sleeves to match. Bonnet of stretched crape; calotte ornamented 
bj a band of small feathers; feathers also in the interior. 

I have seen a charming fanchon, on which was set naturally 
bunches of lilac, and on the side, to form a contrast. Is joined a 
bunch of white lilac; in the interior, 11 frou-frou" of lilac tulle, 
on which are set a few twigs of lilac. With this model the strings 
are in crape, with branches of very delicate lilac. 

The evening coiffUres which are actually made are very graceful. 
I have seen a cordon of mauve rose flowers set in a garland with 
its foliage. This cordon passes behind on the coiffure, and falls on 
the neck; the other end is simply fixed behind the ear. 

Another is composed of white acacia flowers, and forms likewise 
a cordon. This last is crossed on the side of the head. 

Our indoor coiffures are nearly as graceful as those of the ball. 
They are generally composed of white blond, mounted in a square, 
sustaining a little white tulle; a flower is attached under the blond, 
a little on the side of the front. 

I have noticed a great many corsages in organdie muslin, which 
are very elegant; they have guipure or broidery of a very peculiar 
design: the bodice is terminated by broidered escalops, with very 
thick festoons. 

Petticoat of white satin, on which Is another robe of light- 
coloured satin. This dress is oloven behind, and has large dentela- 
tions in the bottom; it is, embellished with Oluny guipure ; bodice 
with the same, as well as the sash; Empire coiffure. 

Dress of white satin, with black stripes; the ornaments are in 
black velvet, embroidered with white cord; bonnet with an aigrette 
and black cameos; strings of pansy-coloured ribbon; 

Crinolines are still worn, saving by a few who choose to look 
conspicuous; they are, however, modified very much in their dimen¬ 
sions. It is scarcely possible to say what is exactly the favourite 
style of bonnet, as the Empire, the Pamela, and the Marie- 
Stuart contend equally for favour, and have each their especial 
champions. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Little girl's walking-dress and mantle to 
matoh, ef spotted delaine, embroidered in green silk; hat of black 
velvet, trimmed with a silver star and green feather. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of lavender silk, bordered with velvet, cut in 
Vandykes, edged with gimp; mantle of poult-de-soie, trimmed with 
silk cord and lace; bonnet of white silk and tulle, trimmed with 
bunches of violets. 

Fig. 8 .— Robe of ouir-coloured jasper silk poplin, trimmed with 
silk cord and tassels; hat of Italian straw, with blue feather and veil. 

PLATE II.—Fig. 1.—Evening dress of white silk, trimmed with 
puffings of tulle illusion, separated by bands of golden-coloured 
ribbon; over-skirt of the same, looped up on each side by bows of 
ribbon and jet berries; sleeves trimmed to correspond; coiffure of 
curls and braids. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of blue Yeddo poplin, trimmed down the seams 
and round the jacket with blue and white silk cord, tassels to match. 

Fig. 8. —Evening dress of pink poult-de-soie, made with a gored 
skirt; berthe of lace and pink ribbon, trimmed with bowsandlong 
ends. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Dress of blue figured silk; mantle of 


blue Lyons velvet, trimmed with wide lace and embroidery; bonnet 
of white silk, with a bunch of blue flowers on the left side. 

Fig. 2.—Young lady's confirmation dress of white silk, trimmed 
with a Greek pattern in flat silk braid; veil of thin silk gauze, worn 
over a small]cap. 

Fig. 8.—Robe of green corded poplin, trimmed with silk cord; 
mantle of black silk, trimmed with braid; bonnet of green crape, 
ornamented with mauve-coloured flowers in the front. 

PLATE IV.—Fig. 1.—In-door dress of figured silk; jacket of 
violet-coloured velvet, trimmed with white lace. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of grey lustre, trimmed with ruchings of the same 
on jacket and skirt; pamela bonnet of straw, trimmed with field 
flowers and ribbon. 

Fig 3.—Robe of Aberdeen lindsey, made with a garden hood to 
match, bordered with mauve silk, edged with cord. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of pale green silk, ornamented with 
heartsease. The bonnet is made in puffs, and has at the back 
bows and end of gauze to match the bonnet. 

Promenade bonnet of primrose satin, ornamented with a feather 
of the same colour, and gold cord and sequins. 

Breakfast cap of blond, trimmed with bands of violet-coloured 
ribbon, over which is placed insertion of black lace. 

Evening oap composed of black lace, placed over black velvet, 
and bows and ends of blue ribbon, furnished with a bunch of white 
flowers and leaves. 

Dress cap, composed of bands of mauve'velvet, edged with black 
lace aoross the head, ends of velvet, and a white flower and rosette 
of lace, with a corn ear in pleats to finish it off. 

Bodice of India muslin, made in plaits at.the front and back, and 
trimmed with insertion placed over pink ribbon, ends and bows of 
the same; under-sleeves of nansouk, ornamented at the cuff with 
frilling of the same, and insertion. 

Second ditto, of muslin. The cuff is trimmed with mauve ribbon, 
fastened down at intervals with narrow bands of insertion. 

Collar of white lace with two ends of pale blue ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

We give with this Number a Model, well adapted for the 
coming season, of a Robe dlcolletle, or low-bodied, consisting of 
five pieces—the front, the back, side-pieces, and revere—the long 
revere to be used for the front, and the short ones for the back of 
the dress. The material used may be silk or anything of a light 
nature suited for the spring. 


Emulation, in whatever pursuit, where general utility is the 
object kept in view, is one of the immutable privileges of Genius; 
but it requires no slight degree of perspicuous attention to distinguish 
Originality from Imitation, and the exercise of Caution becomes of 
more than usual importance, where the effect of a remedial 
application (both as regards health and personal appearance), is 
the subject of consideration; these observations are imperatively 
called for from A. Rowland & Sons, of London, whose successful 
introduction of several articles of acknowledged and standard 
excellence for the Toilet has given rise to fertility of imitation, 
perfectly unprecedented. They would have deemed observation 
unnecessary were temporary deceptions unaccompanied by per¬ 
manently injurious effects—it is with reference to Rowlands' 
Kalydoe for the Complexion that the Public are particularly 
interested in the present remarks. This preparation, eminently 
baleamic, restorative, and invigorating —the result of scientific 
botanical research, and equally celebrated for safety in application 
as for unfailing efficacy in removing all Impurities and Discolorations 
of the Skin , has its “ Spurious Imitations of the most deleterious 
character," containing mineral astringents utterly ruinous to the 
Complexion, and, by their repellant action endangering health, 
whicn render it indispensably necessary to Me that the words 
** Rowlands' Kalydoe" are on the wrapper, 
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A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 

{Continued from page 30 ). 

CHAPTER V. 
veronica’s letter. 

Gerard Tremaine read this letter, sitting at’ease in bis 
pleasant drawing-room. He was terribly shocked, of course. 
He felt vexed with his farther—felt a personal sense of 
shame at what he considered a scandalous abuse of trust. 
His first impulse was to make over every penny he possessed 
to Veronica ; then his pride revolted at the thought of the 
entire dependence on his wife in which that would leave 
him. Just then Alice came into the room, and, seeing his 
troubled face, perched herself, after a childish fashion of her 
own, on the arm of his chair, and demanded to know the 
cause of such a rueful countenance. 

For answer, he put into her hands Veronica’s letter and 
his father’s. She read them both through deliberately, and 
while she read he watched the expression of her face. It 
was an innocent, transparent face, whereon he could always 
read the thoughts like an open book. He saw there 
surprise, sympathy, and, finally, admiration and satisfaction. 

“It is very sad," she said, as she handed the letters back; 
u but, of course, we can never let her go out governessing, 
as she talks about. It is quite out of the question. Our 
obligation to her is just as strong as if she were your sister; 
and she must always live with us.” 

Gerard drew down the bright, earnest face to his own, and 
kissed it with a fervour which nearly three months of matri¬ 
mony had not abated. 

“Daisy,” he said, earnestly—Daisy was his pet name for 
her—“you are too good for this world. There never 
was any one else like you. You are very generous in this 
matter; but let us not act too hastily. You are not sure 
you will like her. Would it not be better to let her come 
here first, and see how you suit each other, before asking her 
to stay with us always P” 

“ Only that it seems to me, Gerard, that would be but 
half a welcome. She would be troubled all the time about 
her future. I am sure I shall like her; but whether I do or 
not does not seem to me to alter the case. I think we have 
a duty to do, and it would not be right to let her seek 
a home among strangers because of your father’s misfortune. 
Then she is not fit for a governess.” 

“You are right, Daisy,” he said, “ at least in thinking she 
is not fit to be a governess. For the rest, if you are willing 
to make the sacrifice of having her here, I can only consent, 
ond be most grateful for your kindness. And yet we must 
not delude ourselves into thinking that we have nothing to 
give up. We shall miss our drives and walks alone together, 
and our happy, solitary evenings—for it will not do to shut 
her out of our pursuits.” 

“And we shall gain a sister. You shall not frighten me. 


I Will write to her myself while you write. She will like to 
have my welcome also.” 

“ I was thinking about Rosette. You know, Alice, I 
have mentioned her to you. She was the one who brought 
Veronica to us from France. She was quite young herself, 
then—only a few years older than my cousin. They have 
never been separated since. Do you think we could make a 
place for her among the servants I” 

“ Of course we could. What is the use of having a great 
house, and a great fortune, if we cannot make any one 
happy with it ? Let us write our letters.” 

Gerard wrote warmly and kindly—told his cousin that 
they would accept no refusals. She was to come to them, to 
bring Rosette with hef, and to be from henceforth their sister. 
At her peril she was not to talk of any such nonsense as 
governessing. She belonged to them, and they should 
never spare her till she tired of them or loved some one else 
better. Should he come on for her, he asked, or would 
Rosette be a sufficient escort ? 

Alice’s letter was simply charming. It was the first time 
she had ever written to Veronica; but her genuine warmth 
of heart and desire to give pleasure saved her from all 
embarrassment. It read like the words of one fond sister to 
another—putting Miss Tremaine’s coming to live with them 
quite in the light of a favour to themselves, and begging 
her to join them with as little delay as possible. 

When Veronica read the two letters, Alice’s touched her 
in spite of herself. She had looked for Gerard’s, but Alice’s 
was quite unexpected; and its delicate tenderness, its warmth, 
its quick appreciation of feelings and circumstances, charmed 
her, and almost beguiled her from her intention. If Alice 
had not been Gerard’s wife—had not, as Veronica persuaded 
herself, wiled him away from her—she would have loved 
Alice dearly. As it was the young wife’s sweet, fond 
letter almost won her—almost persuaded her to let her 
happiness alone. 

She rang for Rosette, and told her briefly that Mr. 
Tremaine had been unfortunate, and their establishment 
was to be broken up. She herself was going to live with 
her cousin Gerard, and she was empowered to offer Rosette 
a situation there, if she chose to accept it. Rosette con- 
sidered for a few moments, and then answered her, 

“ That I am not necessary to you. Miss Veronica, I know 
well. I have never made any professions of devotion to 
you; but you are used to me, and I am used to your 
service. The only tie I have in the world is the tie of long 
habit, which binds me to you. If you please, I will 
accompany you.” 

“Very well. You can commence at once to make 
arrangements for our removal. I shall take all that is 
mine, and you must see that everything is properly boxed 
and prepared.” 

Then she wrote to Gerard and his wife her letter of thanks 
and acceptance. She assured them that she could travel 
perfectly well with Rosette—it would be quite unnecessary 
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for Gerard to come for her. She appointed a day of the 
next week for her arrival; and then, at the close, she wrote 
a few lines especially to Alice, so tender and grateful, 
that they won at once the gentle heart to which they 
appealed. 

During the few days before Veronica left she did not see 
her uncle. He replied to her letter, and, wrote with deep 
emotion of her generosity in forgiving him so freely ; but 
he had not strength to see her, he said. It would be the 
kindest thing that could be done for him to leave him to 
himself. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LAUDERDALE HALL. 


At Lauderdale Hall, too, preparations were being made- 
preparations of welcome. Alice appropriated to her guest 
one wing of the house, containing three rooms. The 
largest was for Veronica’s sitting-room, when she chose to 
be alone. It was arranged, as nearly as Alice could 
ascertain from her husband’s recollections, like his cousin’s 
room at home. It was hung like that in warm, bright colours, 
and was adorned with everything quaint and beautiful that 
Alice could find room for. Pictures were on the walls, 
statuettes smiled down in white beauty from brackets in the 
corners—here was a graceful vase, there a stand for flowers, 
yonder a bronze dancing-girl, holding a delicate porcelain 
lamp. Out of this room opened two others, the larger of 
which was fitted up for Miss Tremaine’s bedchamber. In 
this Alice had consulted only her own taste, and it looked 
cool, and fresh, and simple. A delicate green carpet was 
upon the floor, and white muslin curtains at the windows; all 
the toilet-glasses and ornaments were of pale green, and 
over the mantel, opposite the bed, she hung Muller’s engrav¬ 
ing of the Madonna di San Sisto. 

It looked a temple for pure dreams and a pure life. 
Could any one ever think dark despairing thoughts, or plot 
evil, with those sad [yet hopeful eyes of the Virgin Mother 
shining down upon them ? 

The third room was arranged for Rosette, whose chief 
service was to be still to attend upon Miss Tremaine, 
t When Alice had completed her arrangements, she was as 
delighted with them as a child. She made Gerard look at 
and admire everything, and went in herself, half-a-dozen 
times a day, to see if there was room for any finishing 
touches. 

At last came the appointed day, and with it, a little before 
the late dinner, Veronica. Alice herself took her to her 
rooms, and enjoyed to the full her expressions of surprise and 
pleasure. For the time that proud heart was really touched, 
and there was sincerity as well as warmth in the kiss she 
pressed upon Alice’s cheek. She had a strong impulse, just 
then, toward the right—an impulse to leave to the little wife, 
who was so kind to her,[the enjoyment,of her husband’s love. 
If she had loved Gerard a little less jealously, with a passion 


less absorbing and exclusive, there might have been hope 
that she would conquer it. 

She made a simple toilet for dinner—a dress of plain 
white muslin, with a few scarlet fuchsias in her bosom, and 
drooping from the shining coils of her dark hair. But, dress 
as simply as she would. Nature had made her look like a 
queen. For Gerard, who had not seen her for nearly a year, 
her beauty had almost the charm of novelty. He had 
forgotten how perfect it was. Indeed, she wa$ more 
brilliant than of old. Her cheeks used to be colourless, and 
her eyes languid, except when kindled by some especial 
excitement—now, though, eyes and cheeks shone a light 
which seemed like the glow from some central fire which 
never ceased to burn. Vivid tints brightened her cheek® 
and lips, the lustre in her eyes was clear and strong as the 
ray struck from a diamond. Alice was dazzled. Gerard’s 
description had not prepared her to expect anything like 
this. After knowing his cousin, she wondered how he could 
ever have loved her. 

Gerard did not wonder. Looking at them both, he 
confessed that Veronica f was the most magnificent. He 
saw in her 

“ A daughter of the gods, divinely tall. 

And most divinely fair ; M 

but, to him, his Daisy was more attractive. He was as 
satisfied with his " brown-eyed darling” as on the day he 
wooed her. 

Making Veronica at home, receiving her as one of them¬ 
selves, they passed their evening as usual—wandering under 
the trees, and down toward the sea, singing and talking. 

Veronica did not sing. She was too tired, she said. I 
think she preferred hearing Alice. She wanted to gauge all 
her attractions—understand her powers. 

That night she sat in front of her mirror, with Rosette 
brushing out her hair. She was silent, but Rosette seemed 
unusually inclined to talk. She commented on the extent 
of Mrs. Tremaine’s possessions, the elegance of the establish¬ 
ment ; and then she remarked, with apparent carelessness, 
but watching keenly, as she spoke, the expression of her 
mistress's face reflected in the glass— 

“ I never should have thought Mr. Tremaine would make 
such a devoted husband. He used to be gay and careless 
enough; but now he seems to think nothing in the world 
is too much trouble for that little fair-faced woman. How 
his eyes follow her!” 

A dark shadow obscured for a moment the brightness of 
Miss Tremaine’s face. She drew her head away with a 
petulant motion, and exclaimed— 

“ How you pull my hair, Rosette. If you would keep 
your eyes on your work I should be the gainer.” 

But the shaft had struck home despite her careless air. 
She, too, had noticed the devotion of her cousin’s manner 
toward his wife, and it had aroused all the fierce, passionate 
jealousy of her nature. If she had found them living on 
l erms of comfortable indifference, she could have borne it 
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bettor. Perhaps then she would have let them alone. But 
to see their perfect happiness stung her. She could not 
give him up so. He had said once, “ I love you, Veronica!” 
—he should say it again. All gentle ruth died in her heart. 
Gratitude was swept away. She persuaded herself that 
Alice had done her wrong, and deserved to suffer. Long 
after she had sent Rosette to bed she sat there forming 
her plans. She was proud, and she hated hypocrisy; 
but she must stoop to it. She would win Alice’s love 
—gain a hold on her—for the first step; then she would 
in some way work coldness between her and her hus¬ 
band—in some way convince Gerard that he had thrown 
away his happiness when he gave her up—in some way 
briog him back to her feet. Beyond that she did not go. 
Whether he was to separate himself wholly from his wife.— 
what the future was to be—she did not then pause to think. 
She thought all she wanted, all she asked, would be 
compassed when once she should hear him say again, “ I 
love you, Veronica!" 

{To he continued .) 


THE THEATRES. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.— The opera season for this 
year commences on the 7th, and promises to be in no way 
inferior to the best of its predecessors. The band and chorus 
will maintain the eminent position they have occupied for so 
many years, and the most celebrated operas have been 
selected from the works of the following great masters: 
Gluck, Mozart, Spontini, Meyerbeer, and Rossini. Mr. 
Mapleson innounces the reappearance of Madame Grisi for 
a few nights in some of her most admired characters. Many 
who knew her in her glory, when she reigned absolutely 
without a rival on the lyric stage, will hasten to pay a tribute 
to one who has ever been one of the most brilliant ornaments 
of her profession for so many years. All arrangements are 
as perfect as possible for the comfort and convenience of both 
subscribers and the public, and the season bids fair to be 
a most successful one. 


Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.— The 
season commences ’on the 3rd, and, judging from the pro¬ 
gramme, will be a brilliant one. Mr. Gye has been espe¬ 
cially fortunate in securing a monopoly of available talent, 
and his repertoire embraces the most magnificent and 
favourite compositions which have been produced by the 
great masters. Patti and Mario are supplemented by a 
powerful list of singers, whose names are well known both 
abroad and at home. 

Princess's Theatre.—M r. Charles Reade's drama of 
It is never too late to Mend has been at last withdrawn, 




and its place is now supplied by a revival of Mr. Boucicault*s 
Streets qf London. Founded on Les Pauvres de Paris , 
by MM. Brisebarre and Nus, the drama which has regained 
possession of the programme is quite as realistic as the piece 
which it has succeeded. The chief “ sensational" effects, 
though equally elaborate, and wrought out with the same 
close attention to minute details, are, however, less objec. 
tionable in their subject, and the illusive manner in which 
they are contrived by the scenic artist shows an unusually 
skilful command of modem theatrical appliances. Mr. 
Vining resumes his popular part of Badger , and portrays the 
varying phases of the character with his wonted aptitude and 
vigour. The wily old villain Crawley , in the hands of Mr. 
T. Mead, becomes rather a different personage from the 
subtle schemer as depicted by Mr. J. W. Ray;. but his dis¬ 
comfiture is hailed by the audience with no less hearty 
signs of satisfaction. Mrs. H. Marston and Mr. Dominick 
Murray remain in the cast, and, what is probably deemed of 
primary importance to the spectators, the two great scenes 
of Charing Cross on a winter's night and the house on fire 
in Bedfordbnry are not only reproduced by Mr. Lloyds in all 
their original effectiveness, but are brought even closer to 
reality by a few additional touches. The drama thus effec- 
tively^illustratedand efficiently acted seems likely to enter on 
a renewed lease ]of popularity j and, as should be worth 
noting when a piece on the first night of its revival is repre¬ 
sented for the 210th time) the accessories present such an 
aspect of freshness that] the public will perceive as much 
care has been bestowed on the reproduction as if it bad been 
an entire novelty. 

Prince of Wales’s Theatre.— Under the active 
and admirable management of Miss Marie Wilton this 
charming theatre has achieved a success and notoriety 
which bids fair to eclipse that of houses of much greater 
pretensions. Mr. T. W. Robertson's comedy of Society 
has met with a sustained and triumphant success. This, 
with Byron's new operatic extravagansa, Little Don Giovanni , 
has been amply sufficient to nightly fill the house to over¬ 
flowing. 

Crystal Palace. —The most charming spot in every 
way for amusement. Music and flowers, both in perfec¬ 
tion, an atmosphere tempered to suit the most delicate, an 
attraction whichever way the eye is turned, a gratification 
whenever the ear listens, rendered now perfectly easy of 
access from all poiuti, the palace offers an incentive to the 
most retiring as well as to the most ardent seekers for 
pleasure. 


He that gives good advice, builds with one hand; he 
that gives good counsel and example, builds with both; but 
he that gives good admonition and bad example, builds with 
one hand and pulls down with the other.—B acon. W 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

PARIS FASHIONS FO R 1866. 

MeBdames BAUD ET LEBARRE, Designers of Parisian Fashions, by Special Ap¬ 
pointment (in 1855) Foumisseurs de S. M. l’lmperatrice, and patronized by all 
the principal Courts of Europe- 

ESTABLISHED IN FRANCE 38 YEARS. IN ENGLAND 18 YEARS, IN SARDINIA 

10 YEARS. 

The above eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters con¬ 
nected with Ladies’ and Children's Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “ en rapport" with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears 
in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sized Paper Models of all the articles of 
dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 
extensive and convenient Show Rooms that have been some time preparing for 
them at 13, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 



By Special Appointment 
(in 1856). 


Their Models are not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain ; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 

TERMS. 

12 Life-size Paper Models of Ladies' and Children's Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. fid. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, lls. 6d. 


PROMENADE DRESS, Body, Sleeve, DINNER DRESSES, Body, 81oevo,and 

and Skirt, complete. . . . 0 6 6 Skirt.066 

PRINCESSE ROBES, Body and Skirt PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robes . .006 

in one . . . . . . 0 7 6 SINGLE BODIES.030 

BALL DRESSES, complete 6s. 6d. and 0 7 6 SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .016 

JACKETS, for In and Out-door Wear . 0 3 0 | GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cut .036 

FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the’ above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to cut from, sent Poet 


FICHUS and CANEZOUS . . .03 

NEW MANTLES, in every Design . 0 3 
BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . .03 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES, for Boy or 

Girl.0 3 

BOY or GIRL’S JACKET or PALETOT 0 2 


raDiion rarun iuuuuuo oi tuc auoYc uuuiucu iu i »»»*»» i vi*. uum, ouu » 

Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt ofPost-Office Order or Stamps. The London Business is under the superintendence 
of Madame Baud's Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made payable to Adele 
Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designs, 13, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W„ LONDON. 

ALL LETTERS MOST CONTAIN REMITTANCES FOR GOODS REQUIRED. 

Sours of Business , from 10 till 6 o'clock ; Saturdays , from 10 till 2. 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 

LONDON AND RYDER, 

17, NEW BOND STREET, CORNER OP CLIFFORD STREET, 

GOLDSMITHS, DIAMOND WORKERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 

Invite an inspection of their New Recherche Stock, replete with Novelties for the present Season. Every article 
in the best possible taste of original design and sterling quality. A variety of elegancies suitable for Bridal 
Presents, Christmas Gifts, &c. A large Collection of Diamond Ornaments, arranged in the modern style. On 
view the largest Cat’s Eye Gem in the world. 

17, NEW BOND STREET, CORNER OF CLIFFORD STREET. 



PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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ROYAL FAMILY, 


HOBILITT OB GBIAT BBITAIN, 



E. m 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 



OOBl 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gait of many 
friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay seaeon that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OP HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, 
the Teeth in their pearl-like lustre. 

The patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal 
Magnificence, confirms by experience the infallible efficacy of these renovatin'? Specifics, and gives them a celebrity nnnaralleled. 
'They have proved the theme of the poet; they are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilised world; the lays of 
Byron, and the voics of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil MaOAMAE,” and of its aooompanying 
preparations. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, as an Invigorator 

and Beautifier, beyond all preoedent. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering It to admirably toft that it will lie in an, direction, imparting a 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm during th* heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies* 

Price 8s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s.6 ; and double that sise, 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION! 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The Radiant Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and Delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability 
of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, decolourations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. fld. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTlFRICEf 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 
PRESERVING AND IMPARTING A PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS TO THE TEETH, 

ERADICATING- TARTAR AND SPOTS OF INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, AND I* 

GIVING -A. PLEASING PRAGRANOE TO THE BREATH. 

Price 28. 9d. per Box. 


I 






CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitute 
of Spurious Imitations for th< 
genuine articles by unprinci 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row 
land and Sons here add smal 
copies of the Labels as thej 
appear round the articles 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Pktch, the 
eminent engravers,of London 
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LONDON AND PARIS 

LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 

|l<iliit fittraiun, tit. 


No. 425. 


MAY, 186G. 


Yol. 39. 


Tiu Magazine will be forwarded, poet free, for tlx months, to any part of the 
United Kingdom, on the receipt of the half-yearly Subscription of Six Shillinge 
and Sixpence. 


PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard des Italiens, April 2 6th , 1866. 

Chere Amis,— As your readers will naturally feel anxious to 
kuow the most fashionable colours here, I may as well state that 
they are red, white, and green, in their various combinations, together 
or separate, dark or light in shade, to accord with the caprice or 
taste of the wearer. The rich silks embroidered are more fashion* 
able than they have been, and are still growing in favour ; the 
pretty silky, soft material, known as crepon , is very much used, as 
it is very useful for many dresses not required for full toilette. 

The bonnets are now various; some favour the Marie Stuart, some 
the modified Pamela, some the Empire, and some the Lamhalle, 
the latest, each have their votaries, and each deserves the worship 
it receives. The half-adjusted paletots are mostly worn, and when 
prettily trimmed, as many are, have a very easy and graceful 
effect. The trimming usually consists of embroidery, jet, guipure, 
fringe, &c. There is a short, quite loose, circular paletot, much in 
favour for light morning wear; it is very simple yet effective, when 
not over-trimmed. 

Crinolines in moderation continue firmly to withstand the 
attempts made to discard them; in fact, there is nothing so per¬ 
fect for giving an amplitude which is absolutely necessary to a 
handsome dress, leaving out the important fact that it is the 
cheapest substitute for an endless number of stiffened petticoats, 
whose brilliancy is likely to become dimmed by any passing shower. 

I have seen several white bonnets of the Lamhalle form, with a 
border of green pansy or black velvet. Green and red will be 
the two principal spring colours. Red and black and white have 
become classic. On the promenade we see many paletots of all 
white, and camails of the same, edged with red satin. 

I have noticed a very pretty toilet—white catnail lined with 
green peluche : the hood is lined with the same. Lamhalle bonnet 
in white taffeta, ornamented with green, and the dress green 
striped with white. The same toilet may be made also in red and 
white. Dress of taffeta, with bodice having dccoupi basques, 
ornamented by a white and black cord edging the basque all round, 
and the same cord forming a lace in the open parts. The petti¬ 
coat is likewise edged by a cord, which above the hem is figured in 
points. They are reunited by the same cord forming a lacing. 

-—- — 


Paletot, to match with the dress, with decoupi edge, ornamented 
like the petticoat. Bonnet in loose crape, with blue velvet and 
white pearls. At the top bias of loose crape, forming a harhe, 
folded and knotted on the chignon by a bow of blue velvet, with 
pearl brooch. A similar bow is set on the passe of the bonnet, 
rather on the right. 

Dress of moire antique of the u Imperatrice” form, closed 
behind by a row of square buttons of silver. The seams of the 
side are covered by a cord ornament. On the petticoat, with each 
of these seams, a rosette of black taffeta is placed, on which is 
set a button of silver. The ornament is placed on the cuff and a 
bow is fastened on each Bhoulder : one, rather smaller, is placed 
at the bottom of the sleeve just above the cord. Capote of black 
tulle, broidered with jet, ornamented with poppy colour velvet and 
a small silver chain. 

Toilette for a young Communicant.—Dress of muslin, orna¬ 
mented in the bottom by embroidered flaps trimmed with Valen¬ 
ciennes. Pleated bodice, ornamented with the same kind of flaps as 
the dress, set on each side of the front bands. The Bleeves at the 
top and bottom are trimmed with the same thing. Head-dress 
with flaps, trimmed with fringe ; cap of tulle lusion; muslin veil. I 
have already seen a Pamela bonnet in Italian straw, ornamented 
by snow buttons, w ith scarf of tulle thrown on in a peculiar manner. 
Another, called Henrietta, is in rice straw, ornamented on the 
sides by three puffs of tulle, between which are set three delicate 
mauve plumes. On the summit of the bonnet crown of Parma 
violets; iu the interior Parma violets. Another of great origi¬ 
nality is formed entirely of pearl grey tresses in vegetable silk and 
ornamented with tea-roses. 

Among others, I noticed a blue dress trimmed with coquilles of 
a darker and plainer blue taffeta ; each filet of the broidery figuring 
the coquille is in white silk. This row of ornament rises in front, 
where it is formed en tublier." A dress of green gro-grain was 
thus trimmed : on the petticoat there was a decoupure of a 
darker green taffeta, forming the bottom, with sharp denticulations 
having at each of their points a lozenge of guipure. A suite of 
bows in cut taffeta are Bet down the middle of the Ekirt. The 
bodice is flat with round edge, and is trimmed with a Benoiton 
chain in guipure, which produces a most graceful form. 

Another very original toilet was in grey poult-de-soie , with 
flounces of Chantilly lace, set nearly flat, and rising to each side. 
A cordon of pansy, imitated by five pattes of lace, like the real 
flower, with a piece of ribbon and a pearl button in the centre, 
is adjusted on the lace flounces at intervals. The bodice has a 
small edged basque with the same kind of lace trimming. All 
round the shoulder there is a garland of lace. 

Another is in grey chine tissue, ornamented on all the petticoat 
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by a chain, the rings of which are cat in black taffeta. This chain 
only relieves the grey petticoat, under which is found another 
petticoat of grey, ornamented by fire biases of monseigneur violet 
taffeta, with small rolls of white and black taffeta at the top of 
each. The petticoat relieved by the chain is trimmed solely with 
a wide band of violet taffeta. The bodice of this dress is cat in the 
princess form, and is not made in one piece with the skirt. The 
sleeves are ornamented with three rows of violet taffeta bias, 
embroidered with black and white in the top, and forming a jockey 
with two points, that is to say, hung in the middle. 

With this robe, which would be very pretty for a travelling dress, 
we wear a small paletot iu light grey cloth, and the roand Selika 


hat, or that called Mexican. 

As a fall dress toilet, I will quote a dress of white gros-grain with 
mauve stripes, on which we set a bios of plain mauve taffeta ; on 
this bias there is a cordon of vine leaves in white guipure. In the 
middle of the front there is a cordon of leaves cut in violet taffeta, 
rising to a princess bodice. The sleeves of this dress are along the 
side seam, ornamented by a mauve garland. 

As a confection with this toilet, I advise a Benoiton bonnet in 
white bouillonnl tulle, ornamented with Parma violets. This 
bonnet is retained on the head by a pin set on each side, and with 
a head of amethyst. A cordon of Parma violets encased in a 
coquille of blonde forms neck-string to this chapeau. Nothing is 
more charming than these flowers descending on each side, and re¬ 
united at the bottom of the face. 

Spring Mantles. —Poult-dc-soie, ornamented with a bias. Zamore 
mantle in gros-grain taffeta, adjusted to the waist and embellished 
by a small bias, tracing the contours of a design. Buttons to match 
with the bias are set in the interior. Nearly straight sleeves. 
LambaUe bonnet in fine Italian straw, having behind a black 
guipure, and on the side an aigrette with black and white plume. 
In the interior, stars of straw. 

Dress of grey chinl tissue. Bonnet of green crape, ornamented 
behind by a double pleat of crape. At the edge of the p&ss£, 
qrclot-hingQ in straw. Cardinal paletot in faille, of a round shape, 
but rather oval behind, and is relieved on the arms like a Talma. 
Grossings of passementerie ornament this model, which is cut rather 
low, and has a small collar in taffeta in front. Dress of grey 
sultan gauze, relieved by pattls of Mexico blue silk. Jenny con¬ 
fection in light cloth, forming a small short paletot, open at the 
bottom of the seams. This model is trimmed by a light resille, 
with small balls of black silk. Hat of straw, trimmed with a blue 
cord with a swallow in front. Blue waving veil. Robe of summer 
moire antique. Zulilca , small short basquine, executed in velvet 
for the demi-season. Fanchon bonnet in tulle strewn with pearls, 
and trimmed behind with traverses of light blue taffeta, with large 
white pearls. Dress of plain pou-de-soie. Bayardtre paletot, 
executed in taffeta or faille. This model between each seam is 
ornamented by biases encased in a large embroidery, ornamented in 
the middle by a large bow in passementerie with pendillons. In 
front the same disposition of flaps is set on the side seam. Behind, 
there is a seam in the middle of the back. Pamela bonnet in 
white tulle, covered with branches of lilac. Strings of tulle, with 
bunch of lilac on the band. Robe of rose foulard, ornamented on 
all the seams of the breadths by flaps of taffeta. Elvira confection 
in gros-grain, forming a basquine with pleats, hidden in each side by 
a lace passementerie. On the sleeves and at the bottom ornament 
in passementerie to match. Fanchon of white tulle, each bouil* 
lonnl, of which is separated by a bias of green taffeta. On the 
side, a cluster of flowers and leaves. 

The Lamballe bonnet is the first and principal one of the season. 
We prefer it for the road, particularly the one with the round 




shape. The Lamballe has not any jouds (sides), the round calotte 0 
uncovering the hair and ears. LambalU bonnet in bouillonnt y 
tulle, a small ornament in rice straw and hyacinth underneath, x 
It must be observed that these bonnets being very small, set 
nearly on the front, the underpart, properly speaking, does not 
exist: it is rather a border. The same for the flowers: they are not 
disposed as heretofore with branches and leaves. Another, with 
small square in rice straw with blonde lace behind; a crystal fringe 
embellishes the straw. A third is in bouillonnd tulle with cordon 
of roses; the tulle is covered with pearls, and small tassels of white ! 
silk and pearls hang down the sides. 

Another kind of bonnet, quite round, is the Dubarry ; it is made | 
in tulle with a row of forget-me-nots and a crystal fringe. 

Dress of maroon moire antique. “ Candida" paletot in drop de 
Lyon , ornamented with guipure and jet. LambalU bonnet in I 
straw with rose taffeta, roses in front and underneath. 

Dress of grey faye, trimmed at the bottom by bands of passe- | 
menteris. Basquine in pros de Tours , ornamented by lace and j 

black cameos. Bonnet of rose crape, at the top branches of white I 

lilac. Lower down band of rose crape with white pearls falling 
on the hair. 

Dress of green foulard t with fine black stripe, relieved by large j 
palUs trimmed with black velvet. J upon of white tissue spotted with 
black ornamented in. the bottom by a piping of green cashmere, 
bouclettes with of black velvet. Paletot of black silk, with folded 
piece and passementerie. Lamballe bonnet in straw, with bias and 
green ruches. “ Benoiton ” chain in black wood, passing on the 
bonnet and falling in front on the bodice. 

A very original Pamela bonnet is trimmed by a torsade of 
black velvet, with a steel chain on which are large amber beads. 

A Lamballe form in white tulle trimmed with jasmine above and 
in the interior. 

Children*s Costume.— Boy of seven years: Coat of black kersey¬ 
mere with cut basques. Pantaloons nearly straight, gathered at 
the knees. 

Little boy of eight years: Round vest in light cloth, straight 
behind and descending below the waist. Trousers of same stuff, 
pleated towards the sash and descending to the shoco, which are 
in calf. 

Little girl of five : Dress of foulard trimmed above the hem by 
five rows of black velvet. Corselet bodice with small basque behind. 

On the sleeves the same ornament as on the petticoat. Guimpe 
with Swiss pleats. Hat of straw with ribbon. 

Girl of eight years: Dress of Tunisian gauze with mauve stripes 
and trimmed at the bottom of the petticoat by violet taffeta. 
Bodice with short sleeves. Linen collar. Basquine of mauve 
summer cloth edged by a bias of mauve velvet. Hat in Italian 
straw with violet ribbon and velvet. 

Boy of eleven years: Small blue paletot approaching in its shape 
to those worn by grown persons. Blue waistcoat, buttoned. Large 
trousers. Sailor's hat in English straw. 

Little boy of five years: Tunic of summer cloth with long edged 
points. Knickerbockers of same stuff. Leather boots. Linen 
collar. Louis XV. hat in straw, with edges turned up with silk. 

The tendency to white is not novel. At all times the ladies of the 
higher class have adopted the white dress. We see the same in 
the Romans, for we know that the Roman ladies of the patrician 
class wore the peplum and stola in white woollen. 

Another marked preference of the actual fashion is the incon¬ 
ceivable fidelity for black and white, lilac and white, and grey and 
white. These are shades which the vulgar never adopt. 

Dress of foulard relieved on a petticoat of English woollen, 
trimmed by a band of velvet and woollen fringe. Paletot of 
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Melton cloth, striped with black, large bottom. LambalU bonnet 
of straw with fringe of the same. 

Ball ToiUto.— Robe of gros-grain veiled bj two pettiooats of tolls 
illation. Pointed bodice draped with tolle. Sleeves formed of 
boufflonnl. Necklace of tine pearls. Headdress composed of a 
wreath of orange flowers. 

Princetse robe, with a long train ; the corselet and petticoat are 
cot in the same piece. Necklace in brilliants and fine pearls. 
Under bodice of tarlatan. Short sleeves formed of a large bouil¬ 
lon^. Headdress ornamented bj an antique band of rose velvet, 
with cameos joined by chain of pearls. 

Robe of straw-coloored gros-grain, covered by a petticoat of 
white tulle; scarf-sash in yellow-crape; bodice with a point, orna¬ 
mented with crape ruches; Egyptian head-dress, composed of 
puffed tulle. On the side of the front small bird of Paradise ; be¬ 
hind long waving ribbons fringed with gold. Blue tonic, open in 
front, on an under-petticoat of white satin ; bouillonn£ with tulle 
in front; capittonnd with roses. Algerine burnous in Oriental 
turns. Head-dress ornamented with chain of pearls, holding a 
tuft of roses on the front. 

Indoor Toilet,— Dress of gro-grain, ornamented on each side of 
the petticoat by two large bands set in a bias of a darker staff. 
Bodice without sleeves, with small round basques flying at the 
hips. Under-bodice of nansook or lawn. Cuffs of sleeves trimmed 
with ruches of ribbon of the same shade as the dress, and edged 
by Valenciennes lace. Collar to match with the cuffs. 

Spring toilet, composed of first a petticoat of the “ Prineesse** 
form, in striped foulard. Adjusted sleeves in striped foulard. 
Above this robe we wear a tunic in gros-grain, low-necked and open 
in the shape of a heart in front. Lamballo bonnet in fine Italian 
straw, ornamented by a cordon of small roses. In the interior 
mine flowers. Strings set on the edge and not intide of each side 
sf the paas6. Shawl of Chantilly laoe. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE ENORAVINOS. 

PLATE I.— Fig, 1.—Dress of green poult-de-soie, trimmed with 
black velvet on the epaulettes and round the sleeve and pockets. 

Fig, 2.—Dress of silver gray lustre, made with a jacket of the 
same material, and trimmed with silken cord. Little girl's dress of 
white striped muslin, with trimmings of black and mauve. Jacket 
and sash of the same material. 

PLATES II. and III.— Fig, 1.- Evening Toilette.-Beautiful 
robe of rioh maize-coloured satin, over which is a skirt formed of 
puffings of tolle, caught together by rosettes, and finished with a 
silk fringe and pearls placed in Vandykes. Bodies trimmed to 
suit with an upper jape formed of satin. 

Fig. 2.—Evening Toilette.—Dress of rich blue poult-de-soie, lined 
with cords of crystal and blue silk. Bodice and skirt cut in one, a 
fine Cluny lace trimming arranged so as to form a basquine, and 
finished at the back with cords and tassels. 

Fig. 8 .— Superb Court Costume.—Train and petticoat of pink 
mthi, richly embroidered by hand in bouquets and wreaths, intro¬ 
ducing flowers, and enriohed with old point lace—an entirely new 
nod original design. Bodioe embroidered to correspond; head¬ 
dress, feathers, point-lace, lappets, and diamonds. 

Fig. 4.—Evening Toilette.—Splendid dress of green corded silk, 
introducing on the skirt Cluny lace as a square trimming. Bodice 
perfectly plain; Sleeve trimmed like skirt, over which is a Creek 
sleeve which completes the dress. 

Fig. 5.—Evening Toilette.—A dress of rich mauve poult-de-soie. 


The skirt is trimmed with plaitings of the silk, headed with three 
rouleaux of satin same colour, so as to form a tunic crossed over on 
one side. Bodice trimmed to suit. 

These magnificent costumes are from the silk-rooms of Messrs. 
Grant and Cask, of Oxford and Wells Streets, where they have 
been much admired. The Court trains exhibited at this establish¬ 
ment have been allowed to be amongst-the most beautiful spe¬ 
cimens in the art of hand embroidery, and the extreme richness 
and rarity of the old point lace has attracted great attention. 

Sea-side or Morning Costume. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Dress and loose jacket of Algerian cloth, 
in small checks, edged with narrow black silk ribbon. The same 
may be made in silk materials, forming a very useful and graceful 
toilette. 

SEA-SIDE OR MORNINO PROMENADE COSTUME. 

Fig, 2.—Narrow striped dress of fine Algerian cloth, with loose- 
fitting jacket to match. The skirt and jacket are simply trimmed 
alike with a narrow black silk ribbon trimming. These dresses 
can be made in all colours, both striped and checked, in cloth or silk, 
and are very effective and quite new. 

PLATE V.—Mantle of black silk, ornamented with black lace, 
beads, and cords and tassels. 

Hat of white straw, trimmed with sky-blue crape, and ends of 
the same. 

Second ditto of rice-straw, trimmed with mauve ribbon and 
black buttons and veil to correspond. 

Promenade bonnet of white silk, trimmed with straw-coloured 
ribbon and a bunch of spring flowers in the cap. 

Carriage bonnet of silver-gray crape, with veil of the same, and 
ornamented with chains of jet, and leaves composed of beads. 

E, Dress-cap, composed of white lace and pale green ribbon, white 
flowers and narrow black velvets, furnished with a wreath of 
flowers and leaves. 

Under-sleeve of white muslin, trimmed at the cuff with lace and 
insertion. 

Seoond ditto of net, with a laoe cuff placed over blue ribbon and 
fastened with a bow of same. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

The Model given with this Number is a very useful one. It con- 
lists of four pieces, which make the cutting and fitting very easy. 
It is for a high-bodied dress for morning or out-of-door wear. 


Tbe Toilet.— A due attention to the gifts and graces of the 
person, and a becoming preservation of the advantages of nature, 
are of more value and importance with reference to our health and 
well-being, than many parties are inclined to suppose. Several of 
the most attractive portions of the human frame are delicate and 
fragile, in proportion as they are graceful and pleasing; and the 
due conservation of them is intimately associated with our health 
and comfort. The hair, for example, from the delicacy of its 
growth and texture, and its evident sympathy with the emotions 
of the mind ; the skin, with its intimate relation to the most vital 
of our organs, as those of respiration, circulation, and digestion, 
together with the delicacy and susceptibility of its own texture ; 
and the teeth, also, from their peculiar structure, formed as they 
are, of bone or dentine, and cased with a fibrous investment of 
enamel; these admirable and highly essential portions of our 
frames, are all to be regarded not merely as objects of external 
beauty and display, but as having an intimate relation to our 
health, and the due discharge of the vital functions. The care of 
them ought never to be intrusted to ignorant or unskilful hands ; 
and it is highly satisfactory to point out as protectors of these 
vital portions of our frame the preparations which have emanated 
from the laboratories of the Messrs. Rowlands, their unrivalled 
Macassar for the hair, their Kalvdor for improving and beautify¬ 
ing the complexion, and their Odonto for the teeth and gums. 
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A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 

(Continued from page 43). 

CHAPTER VII. 

IN TOWN. 

Miss Tbemainb began her new life warily. It would not 
do, at first, to take one 6tep toward alienating her cousin and 
his wife. First of all they must both be convinced that they 
were no less happy in each other for her presence—that her 
coming had added to their resources for pleasure, not 
diminished their enjoyment. It would spoil all if either of 
them should be able to date from her advent any shadow 
upon their life. Passionate and impulsive as she was, she 
could be cautious and patient when there was need. She 
managed with a tact worthy of an Italian diplomatist. She 
did not bore them. She contrived to have resources of her 
pwn, occupations which left them plenty of time to be alone 
together. Then, when 6he was with them, she made herself 
so thoroughly agreeable that both of them were enchanted 
with her. To Alice she devoted herself particularly. She 
was not very caressing, nor did she flatter. Neither flattery 
nor lavish demonstration would have suited the proud 
equipoise of her character, but she let Mrs. Tremaine see 
that she found a strong attraction in her society; and to 
perceive this, in one for whom her own admiration was so 
unbounded, was to Alice the most subtile of compliments. 
When Gerard was at home, Veronica was very likely to 
have something to do which kept her in her own room most 
of the day ; but if Alice was alone, there was always some 
walk they must take—some drive—something'to read—some 
reason they should be together; until, in a little while, 
she had become almost a necessity to the young wife’s 
happiness. 

~ This went on for several months, until the spring reminded 
them that the time for the London season was drawing near. 
I think both Gerard and Alice, if their cousin had not been 
with them, would have been tempted to remain at Lauderdale 
Hall, for they were still too happy in each other to care 
much for the outside world. But both of them felt a sort of 
responsibility about Veronica—her amusements—her pros¬ 
pects—though they were quite too delicate to allow her to 
imagine that they made any change in their plans on her 
account. Alice was the first to propose that they should go 
to town for the season. The idea just suited Veronica. She 
would be glad of any change. She adroitly withheld all 
expression of opinion, but they saw, nevertheless, what her 
wishes were. 

The next day Gerard went to town and engaged an 
elegant and convenient suite of apartments at the St. Blank 
Hotel. In a few days their preparations for removal were 
completed, and the whole party established for the season. 
It was a gay season, and I think there were few who crossed 
the threshold of the St. Blank who would not remember the 
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brilliant party from Lauderdale'Hall. Gerard was pleasure- 
loving by temperament—Alice was young enough to enjoy 
heartily, and pretty enough to win her own modest meed of 
admiration—but Veronica it was who dazzled, who startled, 
who electrified. Her influence upon all who approached her 
seemed magnetic. She took her legitimate place at once as 
a queen of society. It was new to her; she had lived 
hitherto if such comparative quiet, that this atmosphere of 
homage and excitement bad all the charm of novelty. She 
found herself the object of attentions from men far enough 
superior to her cousin Gerard in personal prestige, in 
intellect, in fortune; yet her love for him never wavered. 
With all her faults, she was steadfast—nay, perhaps, that 
was the worst of her faults, since she was steadfast in the 
wrong. 

Not for the devotion of one of those men’s lifetime would 
she have sacrificed the single hope of hearing Gerard’s voice 
say but once again, “ I love you, Veronica!" The attention 
she excited was, at first, a surprise to her cousin. He had 
before acknowledged that she was brilliant and charming, 
He began to discover now that she was unique among 
women as the diamond among precious stones. Did he 
ever wonder that the diamond's sparkle had not caught 
and held him, before he had seen the delicate lustre, the 
pale brown, of his own pure pearl ? 

A thought of that nature crossed Mr. Goldthwaite’s mind 
one evening when they were all in his drawing-room. He 
admired Veronica, but he did not thoroughly like her. 
Those cool, penetrating gray eyes of his—Gerard’s dread in 
the old time—had gone far toward discovering her secret. 
That she had loved her cousin he was confident, even if all 
hope were dead now; and he wondered why that love had 
not been returned. She was just the woman, it seemed to 
him, to infatuate a man like Gerard. He puzzled over it 
often. 

“ Has Miss ^Tremaine any fortune f ” he asked Alice, 
when he happened to be near her for a moment, out of hear¬ 
ing of the others. 

“ Not now—she lost it.” 

“ Lost it—when ?” 

" Since we were married. It was a sad pity. Gerard's 
father was her guardian, and he invested her money without 
property security, and lost it all. That is why she lives 
with us.” 

’There was something in his manner that excited Alice’s 
suspicions. She was not naturally suspicious; but there 
are times when minds the least speculative, and the roost 
transparent, are stimulated to unwonted keenness of vision. 
She knew as well as if he had told her, that it had been in 
her guardian’s mind when he asked her the first question, 
that possibly Gerard might have loved his cousin, and been 
prevented from marrying her by her want of fortune. 

“ How glad I am,” she thought to herself, “that I could 
tell him that it was since our marriage, and not before, that 
her property was lost. He never did have faith in Gerard's 
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lore. Did lie think I hid no power to please except my 
eent.«per-cent. nine ? 99 

This with as indignant a look upon her face as such a 
gentle face could wear. Then she went across the room to 
where her husband stood talking, and put her hand through 
his arm, as if to claim him before the world as her very own. 

All this time Gerard had not once suspected that Veronica 
had ever loved him. Her cheerful responses to his letters 
about Alice, had long ago settled that point in his mind. 
The first suspicion came one night, at one of Mrs. Lauder¬ 
dale’s receptions. Mrs. Lauderdale was a relative of Alice, 
and a great social magnate. Of course, her relationship 
with Alice established the party from Lauderdale Hall on 
terms of familiar intimacy at once—and their position was 
quite the envy of less-favoured denizens of the St. Blank. 
At Mrs. Lauderdale's one met the crime de la crime , 
literally. Riches alone were no passport. 

No social triumphs, however, were powerful enough to 
lure her from her purpose. She valued one of Gerard’s 
smiles more than the entire devotion of any other; but she 
rejoiced in a success which would convince him of her 
power. Perhaps her very indifference to homage, her 
haughty self-possession, was her chief charm—for surely 
•he reigned a queen. On the evening of which I speak,' her 
success, like her beauty, was at its zenith. Robert Huger 
was then at the height of popularity. Born of the old blood, 
with all the tastes and habits of a gentleman, with a fortune 
large enough for his not stinted wants—a sybarite, as it 
were, by inheritance—he bad bravely shaken off the fetters 
of fashionable indolence and folly, had espoused the cause 
of the masses, and, working for humanity solely, had found 
an unexpected and present reward in a personal popularity 
which would have intoxicated a weaker man. He was a 
friend of Mrs. Lauderdale's; and when he ranged himself 
among the admirers of Veronica Tremaine, the lesser lights 
felt themselves extinguished, and began to watch the game. 

This night he had been urging her to sing. Superb as 
her voice was, she seldom used it in public. She never 
teemed to think it worth the trouble; and to-night she 
refused Huger, as she had the rest. Gerard happened to 
stand the other side of her. He was proud of her singing, 
and half-vexed at her refusal. He bent toward her and 
whispered— 

** Sing for me, if not for them, Veronica. Imagine your¬ 
self at Lauderdale Hall, and give me just one song.’ 1 

She saw that Huger had noticed the whisper, and she 
turned to him with a smile— 

** My cousin thinks I am wilfully wicked. His exhorta¬ 
tion has brought me to a state of penitence; and, by way of 
doing penance, I will sing, if you will let me change my 
mitid.” 

He led her to the piano; Gerard, who felt that the song 
was for him, following. She struck a few careless notes, 
then began pl&ying a strain of wild, sad melody, full of 
passionate woe, of bewildering sweetness. Then her voice 


floated out upon it—a voice which thrilled you like the cry 
of a bereaved spirit: as she sang it—telling the whole story 
of a lifetime’s despair:— 

“ Though we were parted, or though he had died, ] 

She said, I could bear the wont. 

If he only had loved me at the last • 

As he loved me at the first. 

“ But woe is me ! said the hapless]maiden. 

That ever a lover came ; 

Since he who lit in my heart the fire 
Has failed to tend the flame. 

u Ah! why did he pour in my life’s poor cup 
A nectar so divine ; 

If he had no heart to fill it up 
With a draught as pure and flue ? 

“ Oh ! if he were either true or false. 

My torment might have end ; 

He hath been, for a lover, too unkind— 

Too loving for a friend. 

“ And there is not a soul in all the world 
So wretched as mine must be ; 

For I cannot live on his love, she said. 

Nor die of his cruelty." 

As she rose from the piano, she met Gerard's eyes. The 
look lasted but a moment—but her whole soul was in hers. 
No one else saw it; and, as she took Robert Huger’s arm 
and walked away, he had no idea that she had been singing, 
not for him, but for her cousin. 

Gerard questioned himself as to the meaning of that look 
—the passion of woe in her song. Not even yet did he fully 
understand her; but a breath of suspicion had troubled ths 
calm equilibrium of his self-satisfaction. In spite of himself 
his thoughts went back to that other night, and the look in 
her eyes, when they answered to his, “ I love you." Could 
it be that she had loved him once? He looked over to 
where Alice was sitting—calm, gentle, and undisturbed. 
How sweet and simple she was. There was nothing intoxi¬ 
cating about her . He went over to his wife, and sat down 
by her. She welcomed him, as always, with a smile. 

“ Daisy, you look tired," he said, kindly. 

u No, Gerard, I was only thinking about Veronica. What 
a strange song she sang. She must have loved some one 
once, and been disappointed. That is why she is so in¬ 
different to everybody now. It is a cruel thing. She is so 
calculated to make some one happy. How royal she isP 
Who is there here that can compare with her ?" 

Involuntarily Gerard glanced around the room. Some of 
the most noted beauties of the season were there. But there 
were none like Veronica. How earnestly Huger was talking 
to her. He thought he was glad of it. He turned, after 
his survey, to his wife. 

“ I think this must be the right one at last, Daisy. See J 
how interested she appears. Huger is just the man for her." 






A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I LOVE YOU. 


After that evening, Mr. Huger’s attentions became con¬ 
stant and decided. Wherever Miss Tremaine went he 
was sure to be found. Was it possible that at last her 
heart was touched ?—that 6he had given up her purpose of 
winning Gerard, and was going to settle down into happy 
matrimony ? . It certainly looked like it. 

It was singular, but Gerard was not so delighted With the 
course of events as he should have been, considering how 
much such a marriage would be for his cousin’s interest. 
Veronica's happiness piqued him a little. It would not have 
been so but for that song, and the look which followed it— 
the suspicion which then stole into his mind that she had 
loved him once. That, after losing him, some one else 
could console his cousin was an unpalatnble potion to 
Gerard’s pride, and stimulated him into watching her with 
an interest somewhat deeper than curiosity. Alice looked on 
well pleased. She had wondered that, having seen Veronica, 
Gerard should have chosen her; but the idea that Veronica 
had ever loved him had never at that time crossed her 
mind. She was glad, with a purely unselfish pleasure, 
that fortune 6eemed smiling on one she loved—that Miss 
Tremaine promised to be as happy as herself. 

So the days went on, and Veronica was gayer, more 
brilliant, more fascinating than ever. Did she suspect the 
pique with which Gerard was watching her movements ? 
If so, she gave no sign of it, unless it were that knowledge 
which called so triumphant a glitter to her eye, and curved 
her lips with such brilliant smiles. Robert Huger had seen 
many women—known the world, one would have thought, 
too thoroughly to be quite at any woman’s mercy; but he 
was fast forgetting all the lessons of life, except those he 
learned from Miss Tremaine’s eyes. He fancied that he 
understood, as no one else did, her best self. There had 
been times when, in the midst of her gayest moods, a sad 
weary look would steal into the matchless dark eyes as they 
met his, and the voice would be low and tremulous which 
had been so merry just before. He thought these the tokens 
of a sympathy with him in which those around had no share 
—believed that he held the key to her deepest feelings—and 
so went on loving her. 

Went on until one day, towards spring, he found an 
opportunity to tell her his story. It was in the Tremaines' 
drawing-room. Gerard was out, and Alice had considerately 
left them. Sitting close to her, he said— 

“I love you, Veronical" 

Might there not have been some hope for him’if he bad 
chosen any other form of words than those she had heard 
once from lips so much dearer? It is certain that they 
steeled her heart against every gentle thought. She 
remembered who had said them before, in an idle moment, 
and, saying them so idly and vainly, had wrecked her life. 
She had been a gay, glad girl when she heard them first. 


with no darker purpose to conceal than the honourable 
winning of a free heart; since then what evil growth of 
hopes and plans had sprung up in her soul! After those 
words she was incapable even of pity for Robert Huger; 
but she listened to him patiently enough, with downcast 
eyes, and a soft flush on her cheeks. I think she enjoyed 
his vain pleading—the foretaste of his humiliation for she 
made no attempt to stop him. He told her of bis life, with 
all its temptations, its perils, its successes—a life that never 
love of woman had swayed, for one moment, until he met 
her. He told her what she was to him in the present— 
what she could be in the future—and then he waited for her 
answer. Coldly, incisively her words cut the air, falling 
like the stroke of a sharp sword— 

“ I do not love you, Mr. Huger." 

He looked at her in blank amazement. It seemed to him 
that he must have misunderstood her; or could he have 
read wrongly all the language of sad, appealing eyes, cheeks 
which flushed at his coming ? His great love made him 
humble. He asked again— 

** But could I not teach you to love roe, Veronica?" 

“ I think not, since you have failed already. I would 
have learned the lesson if I could." 

There was a weary sound in her words, as if she longed to 
have him cease trying to persuade her. Looking into her 
face, he knew that his suit was utterly hopeless. He was 
too noble to reproach her with having lured him on—to ask 
her why she had not been generous enough not to encourage 
his attentions. He looked at her a moment] with a sad 
tenderness. Then he said— 

“ Miss Tremaine, a manof my kind, who loves at my age 
for the first time, does not love lightly, or forget soon. I 
shall not cease, because you cannot return my love, to be 
interested in your welfare. If ever you need a friend, send 
for me, and you shall never send in vain. Till then I will 
not intrude upon you." 

Before she could answer him he was gone. He had 
given her his love—the best offering of a noble life; and 
she had thrown it away. Would she ever repent? She 
leaned back in her chair, and watched the sunlight of the 
March afternoon stealing in at the western windows. She 
looked at the pictures on the walls—at the ornaments on 
the etaghre —at the flowers on a bouquet-stand close by. She 
tried to think of everything but what she had done. But, 
finally, consciousness clutched her, and held her fast- 
forced her to see how noble Robert Huger had been, and 
what wrong she had done him. She was a woman, and she 
shivered a little as she thought what]she had lost, and what 
her future might be. 

“ I would have been kinder—I would have treated him 
more gently if he had not begun with those words. How 
could I bear them from any lips butf those which spoke 
them first?" 

Of course the abrupt and entire cessation of Mr. Huger's 
attentions told its own story to Mr. and Mrs. Tremaine. 
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Gerard imagined himself sorry and disappointed; neverthe¬ 
less, his feelings towards Huger were a great deal more 
friendly than they had been while he thought that Veronica 
was likely to be his wife. His amiability, however, did not 
extend to the members of his domestic circle. To them 
he developed a new phase of character. He grew petulant 
and moody. He did not know himself what he wanted, or 
with what he was dissatisfied. He resolutely avoided looking 
into his own heart It might have been better if he had 
asked himself an honest question or two, and known where 
he stood; but he preferred to remain in the mists of 
uncertainty. His gay, sunshiny temper seemed changed; 
little things annoyed him more. He smoked£like a Turk, 
and took to solitary walks. 

Alice was honestly sorry at the turn affairs had taken. 
She had liked Robert Huger, and sincerely wished him 
well Moreover it was contrary to her simple, womanly 
creed to encourage a man whom one did not intend to 
marry. She was not willing to blame Veronica, but she was 
puzzled by her. One day she summoned courage, and 
asked her cousin what it all meant. She was not prepared 
/or the hopeless sorrow in the great, dark eyes, or the pas¬ 
sionate reply— 

“Better not ask me, child! Don’t try to understand 
me. Hate me, and drive me out of your presence. It is 
the beet thing you can do.” 

Then, when Alice would have soothed and caressed her, 
she shook off the light touch, and rushed to her own room. 

They were not a comfortable household just then. Alice, 
poor child, found everything changed. Veronica had re¬ 
pulsed her—Gerard was unsocial. She would have grown 
very melancholy, but for a promise, which she kept to her¬ 
self as yet, of a new joy to dawn when the swallows should 
“come over the sea in the front of the summer.” What 
joy it would be to hold on her bosom a little face, with 
eyes like Gerard’s—a little, helpless darling, her very own! 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE SILVER CORD 18 L008ED. 

It was just in these days—the last blustering days of March 
—that Gerard receive/1 a sudden summons to the sick bed 
of his father. 

“ Shall I go, too P” Veronica asked, when he communi¬ 
cated the tidings. He negatived the proposal at once. 

“No; it is best you should stay with Alice. If he 
should want you—if there should be any need—I will send. 
But I think you had better remain here.” 

Ralph Tremaine was dying, at fifty-one, solely of grief 
and shame. He was not a strong man—strong neither in 
good nor evil, ne had loved money, luxury, the fair favour 
of his fellow-men. In prosperity he might have lived out 
his century, perhaps. But he had no shield against the 
blows of adversity. The same spirit which had made him 


refuse to return home until after Veronica had left, had also 
actuated him towards his son. He had obstinately refused 
to see Gerard, or be helped by him. They had not met 
from the day when Ralph Tremaine had assisted, smiling 
and paternal, at his son’s wedding until now, when he had 
sent for that son to see him die. 

When Gerard came to his bedside, his glance kindled 
for a moment with the memory of his old love and pride for 
his boy. He put out his wasted hand. 

Then the silver cord was loosed—Ralph Tremaine was 
dead. 

Gerard did not move. He sat there as if a spell was on 
him, watching the dead face until, in place of pain and ter¬ 
ror, a smile grew around the mouth—a smile such as it 
might have worn in its youth, before the evil days came— 
and then the features settled into the still nobility of death. 

It was a §ad funeral, with only one solitary mourner. 
Gerard thought as he left him there, under the fitful sky of 
an April day, to go back after his week's absence, that 
the dead man had not lost much in laying down life. 
It was strange, but not even the thought of Alice brought 
him solace. He knew not why his spirits were so de¬ 
pressed. It was not altogether his bereavement. Life for 
Ralph Tremaine would have henceforth been so sad a thing, 
that it was hardly matter of regret that a sorrowful and 
solitary old age had been spared him. Besides, Gerard had 
been sad before. Something like a consciousness of wrong 
haunted him—an accusation to which he refused to listen. 
He loved his wife. Veronica was also dear to him—if only 
he had never seen them both ! 

Alice and Veronica meantime had drawn nearer together— 
at least outwardly—in his absence. Alice had revealed the 
secret of her coming joy; and had whispered, also, in the 
confidence of that twilight confession, the fear that came 
hand-in-hand with her hope. 

“ My mother died when I was born,” she said, sadly; 
and Veronica coulA feel how feverishly her pulses throbbed 
as they sat close together in the gathering darkness. “ It 
is not uncommon to die so in our family; and sometimes I 
think that I shall never live to look in my baby's eyes.” 

Veronica strove to cheer her—uttered words of soothing, 
lip-deep—a thrill of secret, guilty joy at her heart. Up 
to that moment her thoughts had never gone so far as 
Alice's death. She had meant to win Gerard back, and 
had shut her eyes to all consequences. As Alice spoke, 
some mocking spirit of evil at her elbow aeemed.to whisper— 

“ You may be his wife yet. Wait, and be patient.” 

She did not resist the thought, and it took possession of 
her like a fate. It became a hope—an expectation. Her 
cheeks flamed in the dusk with fierce colour; her heart 
throbbed so that she could hear it; but she had self-control 
enough to keep her secret, and press some traitor kisses on 
Alice's lips, while she soothed her with pictures of a happy 
future. 

Sleep did not soon come to Veronica that night. Her 
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n*w thought was a companion as fruitful of suggestion! aa 
a familiar spirit. Was there really danger, she questioned, 
or was it only Alice’s nervousness ? If the wife knew—if 
she could be made to believe—that her husband would be 
glad to have her out of the way, would she not die of very 
hopelessness P A purpose was growing in her heart, at 
which evil spirits smiled, and for which her guardian-angel 
veiled his face in such sorrow as the immortals know- 
sorrow for a soul that suffers loss. 


CHAPTER X. 

HOME AGAIN. 

The next day after Alice’s disclosure to Veronica her hus¬ 
band came back. The loss of his father accounted suffi¬ 
ciently for the sadness and abstraction of his manner. Of 
course they must retire from society, and naturally the 
thoughts of the whole party turned to Lauderdale Hall. 
Their arrangements for a return were made at once, and 
the second week found them .established at their country- 
seat. 

At this time, certainly, Gerard Tremaine did not love his 
cousin. Alice held his heart, as she had held it always. 
If there had been a question of parting with one of them, 
he would have understood himself at once—known whose 
loss would darken all the sunshine *of his life. Yet, ever 
since that night when Veronica had sung for him at Mrs. 
Lauderdale's, he had been falling into temptation. He had 
seen just enough then to make him suspect, almost be¬ 
lieve, that she had loved him, and that she was rejecting all 
other love for his sake, without being entirely certain 
of it. 

Now that they were at home again, she seemed to avoid 
him, and that piqued him into yet stronger interest. Her 
presence began to have a dangerous fascination for him. 
He watched her as she moved around, brightening the 
great house with her beauty, looking more magnificent 
than ever in the mourning garments she wore for his 
father, and which suited 60 well the proud repose of her 
presence. 

One day—it was May then—she had been reading in the 
afternoon to Alice; and in the evening, when they were all 
together in the drawing-room, Alice begged her to read 
again. She hesitated a little, then complied, and read the 
story of Sir Tristram and fair Heult, as Matthew Arnold 
tells it: how, gentle and loving as was Tristram’s wife, he 
could never forget his queen of beauty, with her “dark, 
bright eyes, and her passionate, quick replies;” then a 
ballad or two of^Motherweli’s, and at last Alice asked for 
“ Some Day.” 

A current of fire sped along Gerard’s'veins; memory 
took possession of him ; he was sitting again by Veronica’s 
side, before be had ever seen Alice. She read, and he 


listened, aa of old, calmly enough until the last verse, then 
her voice began to quiver s— 

“ And while your tears are Ailing hot 
Upon my lipe, which answer not. 

Ton’ll take from these one treasured tress. 

And leave the rest to silentness; 

Remembering that I used to say. 

You’ll think of this again some day— 

Some day!" 

With those last words her voice broke into sobs. She rose, 
dropping her book, and hurried from the room. 

Alice stole after her, with gentle, timid footsteps, and 
followed her as she went into her own chamber. 

“Darling,” she said, tenderly, “what is it? Do not 
grieve alone. Let me comfort you.” 

For an instant Veronica looked at her, with eyes which 
blazed through her tears a passionate defiance. Then, try¬ 
ing to control herself, she said— 

“ You cannot help me, except by forgetting that I have 
made a fool of myself. I am not in the habit of such ex¬ 
hibitions, only something in those words stung me cruelly. 
Who would weep over me if I were dead ? and yet once I 
thought I was beloved. I had my day. Go, child 1 it is 
not you who can comfort me.” 

Alice turned away reluctantly, and went to her own room. 
She was puzzled. 

Half-au-hour afterwards Veronica went back to the draw¬ 
ing-room. Had she any presentiment that she should find 
Gerard there still ? She started with a surprise—which, if it 
was not real, was certainly well affected—when she saw him 
motionless where she had left him. 

“ I came for my book,” she said, by way of explanation; 
and having picked it up, was turning to go from the room, 
when Gerard sprang to her side. 

“ Veronica,” he cried, almost fiercely, “ in Heaven’s 
name why did you read those verses ?” 

“You heard Alice ask for them. How could Jtell that 
the self-control which never failed me before would break 
down at last ?” 

Then again she wonld have gone, but Gerard held her 
back. Looking straight in her eyes, he asked her— 

“ Did you love me, Veronica ?” 

How those eyes shone on him through the mist of re¬ 
proachful tears. What accusation, what pain, what plead¬ 
ing, thrilled, syren-sweet, in her voice I 

“ Gerard, Gerard, how can you humiliate me so cruelly ? 
No matter—know all, if you will. I did love you—better 
than life—better than my own soul. Love you! merciful 
Heaven, how I loved you! and I thought you loved me.* 

Pity him—he was not St. Anthony. How beautiful she 
was, with her long, dark hair falling now in disordered 
masses about her shoulders, her glorious eyes pleading 
with him, her mutinous, rash lips uttering these words. 
Is it strange that something he thought was love shook 
him from head to heel—that he almost, never quite, forgot 
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he was Alice’* husband f He crashed the small hand he 
held between his fingers, then threw it from him as if he 
feared himself. He cried in desperation— 

9C Q Heaven! if I had but known! Veronica, if I had 
but known 1" 

She was too wise to stay longer. With one long look, 
in which was compassed reproach, pleading, tenderest 
love, she glided from the room, and left him standing there 
alone. 

Veronica had won all she dared to win for the present. 
Her pulses thrilled with an ecstatic delirium of hope. She 
did not think Alice would live. She felt a sort of prophetic 
certainty of success. She was sure now that if Gerard were 
free he would love her. Well, he must be free. In a little 
while, she thought, her hour of triumph would come. She 
should reign in the only heart she had ever coveted, sole 
monarch. She felt in that hour no regret for the young 
life that stood between her and her fruition. Neither grati¬ 
tude nor pity swayed her for one moment from her joy of 
anticipation. She slept calmly, and woke the next morning 
in full beauty, ready to maintain against all challengers the 
empire she had begun to win. 

{To be continued.) 

THE THEATRES. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. —With 
6 ucb artistes as Mdlle, Pauline Lucca and Mario, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that this well-appointed Opera- 
house has been always well filled; and as the season gets a 
little older, signs of vacant seats are nowhere to be seen. 
Some of the greatest favourites amongst the operas have 
been given, even early as it is, showing that Mr. Gye is pre¬ 
pared to retain the reputation he has earned for keeping good 
frith with his patrons and ths public. Every effort that can 
conduce to the comfort and convenience of the audience has 
been made; and the result is that it becomes a matter of 
ease and pleasure for even the most fastidious to visit the 
house and enjoy the perfection of vocal melody, the rarest 
instrumentation, and the most beautiful scenic effects. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre. —Mr. Mapleson has tho¬ 
roughly renovated this, with many, favourite Opera-house, 
which now presents an appearance of great richness in its 
decorations. The operas already given have been acknow- 
ledged favourites, and the attendance has fully justified the 
selection. Mr. Mapleson has most fortunately selected a 
very excellent and effective company; and although at pre¬ 
sent there may not, if Mdlle. Titiens is excepted, be any 
star of unusual brilliancy, still, to the lovers of sound musical 
excellence, there is something most attractive in the list of 
names and the perfection which appears in all the parts of 
the operas produced. The hopse has filled well each night. 

Royal Princess’s Theatre.' —The Streets of London 
has been revived here with much of its original success. 


Almost sensational in its varied interest, it is no wonder 
that it should retain its influence on the overflowing audi¬ 
ences which nightly fill the house and follow with rapt 
attention each succeeding incident in the drama. Mr. 
Vining again takes his original part as Badger, which has 
now become identified with his name; in fact, Mr. Vining's 
conception of this character has been so carefully elabo¬ 
rated that it almost amounts to a creation, and one of 
exceeding merit and originality. The great attention paid 
to the scenic effects and the general mounting of the piece 
reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Vining’s proverbially 
efficient management. 

Royal Strand Theatre. —Mr. Burnand's laughable 
burlesque entitled Pari*, or Vive Lempribre I has sufficed 
to fill this pretty and highly patronised theatre to over¬ 
flowing. The puns are plentiful and provokingly laughable; 
the music sparkling, lively, and suitably arranged; ths scenic 
effects brilliant and charming; the house perfectly comfort¬ 
able; and last, though far from least, the representatives of 
the goddesses are almost perfection, the bewitching Miss 
Swan borough looking Venus to the life. Those who have 
not seen Paris have a treat in store for which they are to be 
envied. 

Prince op Wales’s Theatre. — The charming 
comedy of Society has had a capital ran at this privileged 
little theatre. Little Don Giovanni is nightly received with 
great applause; and, under the able management of Miss 
Marie Wilton, a most successful season may be fully antici¬ 
pated. At the present time the house is always well filled, 
and the casts are very powerful in each piece. The scenery 
and setting are all that could be desired j and the dresses, 
especially in the burlesque, are splendid. 

Crystal Palace.— This really enchanting place of 
amusement and recreation is now gradually reaching its 
climax of beauty. There is certainly no such a shilling’s 
worth of charming variety to be purchased in the world. 
The most fastidious must succumb to its magic influence 
once within its boundary f every possible taste can be grati¬ 
fied and every sense delighted ; and, as the access is now 
perfectly easy from every portion of the metropolis, it is not 
at ail surprising that it forms the most attractive exhibition 
which London can boast 

Madame Tussaud's. —Always full of the most varied 
interest for old and young, this charming Exhibition never 
fails to attract its crowds of admirers. Unlike very many 
other places of amusement, there is but little fluctuation or 
falling off here: those who have stood entranced with the 
simple delight of the child come again and again in their 
prime, and in their decay the attraction still holds them. 
One secret of its power is perhaps that it ever looks bright 
and fresh; there is no falling into the sear and yellow leaf 
amongst the renowned occupants of Madame Tussaud’s 
wonderful portrait gallery | and ths gazer realizes distinctly 
at a glance more than he could possibly gather from a 
volume of elaborate description. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

PARIS FASHIONS FO R 1866. 

Jfetdames BAUD ET LE BABBS, Designers of Parisian Fashions, by Special Ap¬ 
pointment (in lfififi) Fournisseurs de 8 . X. l’lmperatrice, and patronised by all 
the principal Courts ofEurope. 

5 98 TEAKS, IN ENGLAND 18 T 
10 TEAKS. 


Patronized by 

Mtt JBajrstg 


FournUmtr de 

&. SR. Pimpetatrio. 



ESTABLISHED IN FIANCE 3 


\ TEARS, IN SARDINIA 


The aboTe eminent firm, the recognised authority In Paris on all matters con¬ 
nected with Ladies* and Children's Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “ en rapport" with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears 
in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sized Paper Models of all the articles of 
dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 
** t ~ » * _ « ^ extensive and convenient Show Booms that have been some time preparing for 

mopal Jstmlgflf Unglonb, them at 13, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


and the 



By Special Appointment 
(in 1856). 


Their Models arc not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Travel!* 

to use their name. 

TERMS. 

12 Life-sisc Paper Models of Ladies* and Children's Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. fid. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, 11s. fid. 


PROMENADE DRESS, Body, Sleeve, 

and Skirt, complete. . . .066 

PRINCESSE ROBES, Body and Skirt 

in one.0 7 6 

BALL DRESSES, complete 6s. 6d. and 0 7 6 
JACKETS, for In and Out-door Wear .096 


DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve, and 

Skirt • • . . .066 

PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robes . .006 

SINGLE BODIES.0 9 0 

SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .016 
GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cut .096 


FICHUS and GANEZOUS . . .090 

NEW MANTLES, in every Design .036 
BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . .036 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES, for Boy or 

Girl.0 S 0 

BOTor GIRL'S JACKET or PALETOT 0 9 6 


FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to cut from, sent Poet 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of Post* Office Order or Stamps. The London Business is under the superintendence 
of Madame Band's Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made payable to Adels 
Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designs, 13. BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., LONDON. 

ALL LETTERS MOST OOVTA1B REMITTANCES FOR GOODS REQUIRED. 

Sour* of Business, froth 10 till 6 o’clock ; Saturdays, from 10 till 2. 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


LONDON AND RYDER, 

17, NEW BOND STREET, CORNER OF CLIFFORD STREET, 

GOLDSMITHS, DIAMOND WORKERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 

Invite an inspection of their New Becherchi Stock, replete with Novelties for the present Season. Every article 
in the bestpossible taste of original design and sterling quality. A variety of elegancies suitable for Bridal 
Presents, Christmas Gifts, &c. A large Collection of Diamond Ornaments, arranged in the modern style. On 
view the largest Cat*B Eye Gem in the world. 

17, NEW BOND STREET, CORNER OF CLIFFORD STREET. 
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ftotumw# Sxjitfj tfje Special ^attonsge ot Set iMajotj tfje ©aero, 

R. m 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

Aim 

count or EUROPE, 

AND UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED. 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDE, 

And to those who epjoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all cases Fervid Heat, and its concomitant Dust, materially injure 
the Skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate these 
baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defects of an eruptive 
nature, and discolorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints, this Elegant Toilet 
Requisite has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of “ The Unfailing Auxiliary or Female Grace.” 

During SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR will be found 
singularly agreeable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING, 

The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands being neutralized, and the cloud 
induced by relaxation and languor dispelled by its power of maintaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin, without which, certain deteri¬ 
oration takes place. Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the coast, ROWLANDS* KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative 
of the Skin after 

SEA BATHING, 

From the irritation caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending 
the application of ROWLANDS* KALYDOlt, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage 
which ensues in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing; here it soothes every species of incidental 
inflammation, and fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. 

From the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the North, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all 
cases by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the most elegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


v. 


ROYAL FAMILY, 


NOBILITY OT GBBAT BRITAIN, 



The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated 

by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and purifier of the Hair, beyond all precedent. 

Price 8s. 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 


Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable acids (an immediate cause of 

Toothache) by a systematic employment, night and morning, of 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


Or Pearl Dentifrice, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 

Price 28. 9d. per Box. 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Pitch, the 
eminent engraYers,of London. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

BOULIVABD DBS iTALIWffl, May 26th, 1866. 

Cum Amii,—T he length to which my last letter extended has 
prepared yon for the scantiness of this one. The bonnets are at 
thia moment more the anxiety of the milliner than anything else— 
to* troth, there are no bonnets ; a few light and elegantly adjusted 
shreds on the apex of the chignon serve instead. Of the dresses, 
I wfll detail a few of the new ones since I last wrote you. 

A dress is in “ poil de chevre” green striped, with petticoat 
ornamented by an imitation chain, the small links of which 
are cut in white satin, and are not any larger than a No. 3 
ribbon \ this chain we embellish with small green crystal beads. 
The bodice is made in the “ Princess ” form; around the shoulders an 
appliqu6 of chain like that of the petticoat. Half-iikting sleeves 
ornamented with more d e lica t e chains, which seem to turn around 
the arm. With this toilet, confection of lilac grey chin6, orna¬ 
mented with steel passementerie. The cuffs are trimmed with 
Cluny guipure, as also the bottom of the sleeves. Buttons of steel, 
to match with paletot, serve to fasten it. The bonnet is of the 
Pamela kind, in straw, trimmed by mauve anemones and ribbon. 
If this robe is worn at the sea-side, we should choose the round 
hat of the Mexican form, in Italian, with form encircled by a 
torsade of black velvet, on which is wound a chain of bright 
steel, to which is attached large balls of amber of a pale yellow. 

Bummer Toilette ,—Dress of gros grain taffeta or light fancy 
woollen material. Casaque bodice, descending long and oval 
behind. Straight sleeves. Collar in double lawn, with edging of 
guipure. In the hair, comb ornamented with gold. Earrings 
to match. 

Little Girl 9 * Toilette .—Robe of light fancy tissue. Very low 
bodice. Sash of black velvet. Quimpe with Swiss plaits. Hat of 
Italian straw, with edges relieved and separated behind and before, 
in the middle. On the front tuft of cock's feathers, a poppy 
velvet edges this hat. 

The velvet bonnet has vanished; it is gone, and its form also. 
We only see the “ Lamballe " and the “ Fanchonj" the former is, 
however, preferred by most ladies. These two kinds of bonnets 
are worn in straw and tulle. 

Dress ornaments have changed their aspect. We no longer wear 
jet or gold in the morning; but rolls of satin or taffeta have taken 
their pUce: roll, of ntin on ball dresaes, rolle on silk foulard, and 
"linos'* dress. 


Let me quote a few ball dresses before proceeding further with 
the Spring toilets. 

A dress belonging to a lady of the Empress's court. Robe of 
white tulle, on which were rolls of mauve satin in festoons. This 
was the only trimming on the bodice and robe. 

Another “ fourreau ” dress in water-green taffeta, with two tulle 
veils of the same colour, set one over the other, without plaits in 
the top, and in a fan-shape beneath. Another was a dress of the 
Princess Metternich in maise moir6, with rolls of maise satin, 
powdered with crystal. 

Wedding Toilette. — u Imp£ratriee " robe of white faye, orna¬ 
mented in front on the seams by pearls; each side is set under a 
ruche of illusion tulle. In front the dress is fastened by buttons, 
each having a small group of orange flowers; the ornament of the 
sleeves is made to matoh with that of the dress. Sh&kspeare 
parure. Veil of illusion tulle. 

Young Lady*$ Toilette, —Dress of taffeta, with square bertha, 
ornamented with black velvet. Chemisette in muslin, with entre- 
deux of Valenciennes. 

The other day the Empress had a dress of blaok grenadine in 
fourreau on black taffeta, and the casaques doubled with black 
taffeta. For a hat, she wore a galette of blaok, trimmed with 
yellow cloves. 

Ball toilets.—Bobo of poult* de-sole, with blue corslet, above which 
we place a second bodioe of bouillonn6 tarlatan. High sash of 
white moir6, Marie Antoinette coiffure, not powdered and strewn 
with wild flowers. Robe of striped gauie. Josephine bodioe, very 
low and with gathers. 8hort sleeves. Rose sash fastened by a 
large bow. The hair is dressed “ & l'Imp6ratrice Josephine," and 
has a blue tulip on the middle. 

Robe of white poult-de-soie, composed of a first petticoat, orna¬ 
mented with four bouillonnls of tulle. Tunic of tulle, embellished 
by two puffings. Bodice in ponceau velvet; under-bodice of tulle. 
Short-puffed sleeves. Collar of velvet. Marie Antoinette head¬ 
dress, without powder, having a few field-flowers. 

Mouse toilets, —Dress of Indian toile-de-soie, ornamented by 
coquilles of white taffeta. Casaque bodice, ornamented at the 
bottom by the same coquilles, repeated also at the top and bottom 
of the sleeves. White gros grain sash. Linen collar. China 
cravat. Hat of Italian straw, encircled by a rose and white cord, 
as well as a long ostrich feather. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with the Number for June a Model of a Shakspeare 
Collar and Cuff intended to be nicely braided on linen material. 
With the following Number will be given a full-size Model of a 
Mantlet. 
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A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I—Fig. 1.— The New Sea-side Costumes.—The robe is 
of fine Arabian glac£, very tastefully printed in embroidery to 
imitate lace. The mantle, of the same material, is semi-fitting, 
and ornamented to correspond with the dress. 

Fig. 2.—Sea-side Morning Toilette.—A pretty robe of French 
percale cloth with the new stripe. Printed trimming round thfe 
bottom of skirt; the trimming of the bodice and sleeres to corre¬ 
spond with the skirt. 

PLATE 11.—Fig. 1.—Elegant Promenade Costume.—The robe 
is of rich green poult-de-soie, the skirt is trimmed in randykes 
round the bottom of Cluny lace, which is headed with a rouleau of 
silk, piped with white satin, over which is another row of Cluny 
lace. The jacket, “ Athenian,” is made of the same material as 
the robe, and is trimmed to correspond; it is semi-fitting, with 
loose hanging sleeres, the effect being rery graceful. 

Fig, 2.—Evening Dress.—A robe of beautiful grey French satin, 
with plaitings of grey areophane up the length of the skirt, each 
row headed with ruching. The bodice to correspond, with tight- 
fitting jupe of satin appliqu6, ornamented with jet beads on rou¬ 
leaux of white satin, forming a charming and quite new costume. 

PLATE III.— Fig, 1.—Promenade Toilette.—Handsome robe of 
blue corded silk, trimmed with Cluny lace, the skirt plain, with a 
frill or plaiting of silk of the same colour going up the front 
and round the bottom; the bodice to correspond. The mantle 
** Casaque Piccinina ” is of rich black poult-de-soie, handsomely 
trimmed with a bullion fringe, edged with a double row of white 
beads, a large loose hanging sleeve, trimmed with white and black 
passementerie trimming, semi-fitting shape, forming an elegant 
dress for the promenade. 

Fig, 2.—Promenade Toilette.—Robe of rich drab poult-de-soie, 
elaborately trimmed with white Cluny laoe, and arranged so as to 
form three skirts; the bodice to correspond. Paletot “ Benoiton " in 
black poult-de-soie; semi-fitting shape, with real Maltese lace and 
passementerie trimmings, having handsome braided work at each 
corner, with sides pointed, and larger at the rides than at the back; 
a most effective costnme. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Promenade Dress.—Mantle demi a^uste 
in rich black poult-de-soie, ornamented on the shoulders and back 
with silk passementerie and fringe. Robe of silk, with new double 
stripe. 

Fig. 2.—Promenade Dress.—New mantle in rich corded silk, 
handsomely trimmed down the back from the shoulders, and on 
the arms with silk and small jet ornaments. The robe is of grey 
poult-de-soie, with narrow double stripes, having an intermediate 
stripe and small spot. 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of white silk, made in plaits 
ornamented with bands of the same edged with white lace. 

Second ditto of white chip, trimmed with straw-coloured ribbon 
and tassels of straw. 

Hat of rice straw, ornamented on one ride with blue bird, and on 
the opposite with a veil of blue gauze. 

Dress cap of black blonde, trimmed with mauve ribbon and white 
lace, and finished with a cluster of white flowers. 

Second ditto of white lace, ornamented with blue ribbon and 
white flowers. 

Evening cap of white lace, trimmed with pink flowers and ribbon. 

Little girl's dress and jacket of white alpaca, trimmed with narrow 
black velvet and drop buttons. 

Under-sleeve of white blonde, made with a cuff composed of 
puffs and insertion. 

Second ditto of white muslin, ornamented with white laoe and 
insertion at the cuff. 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 

(Continued from page 59). 

CHAPTER XI. 

ALICE. 

That day she sought Alice. It was time for her next 
move, and she made it with scarcely an impulse of regret 
or hesitation. 

Adroitly she led the conversation to Robert Huger; and, 
for the first time, told Alice, in so many words, of his pro¬ 
posal. 

“Why did you not accept him?" Alice asked, glad of 
an opportunity to solve at length the mystery which had 
puzzled her. 

“ Because I could not love him. I wanted to, and tried 
my best. I knew if I could, I should be happier; but it 
was impossible." 

“ And yet he was very noble,” Alice said, thoughtfully. 

" Yes, he was noble. It was not his fault, but my mis¬ 
fortune. Alice, if anything had separated you from Gerard 
after you were engaged to him, do you think you could 
have learned to love and marry some one else ?" 

“I cannot think how anything but death could have 
separated us," the young wife said, simply, “ unless I had 
found that he was unworthy of me ; and then, I hope, love 
would have died.” 

“ Love does not always die when it ought. If it did, 
mine would have been dead long ago." 

“ Were you betrothed ?" Alice asked, timidly. 

“ Not exactly. I suppose that is how he keeps his con¬ 
science clear, and feels himself a man of honour still. No, 
he only told me that he loved me, and I answered him. 
It was an amusement, perhaps, to him; a pretty speech he 
may have made to twenty different women—to me it meant 
life or death. * The next day he went away. That was the 
end of it. He saw a girl, gentler, younger, a great deal 
richer, and he married her. What a fool I am to care! 
How can that man have power to sway my soul—to shut 
the gates of all other happiness against me ? And yet 1 
believe he did love me once. There, child, ask me no 
more. I have told you more than any one else knows." 

“ And you will not tell me who it was ?" 

The words struggled, in spite of herself, from the young 
wife’s white lips. 

“ Tell you! You are mad to ask it. Forget that I said 
anything, and never speak of it hereafter. My confidential 
moods come but seldom. To-morrow I shall be sorry that 
I told you." 

As she spoke, she rose to go. Alice put out her hand, 
involuntarily, as if she would hold her back. Her face 
was white as death. She would have given worlds to say, 
“ At least tell me it was not Gerard!" But she read no 
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pity in those proud, dark eyes. She drew back her hand, 
and let Veronica go without another word. Then she sank 
on her knees, and lifted towards heaven her white, piteous 
face, her eyes wild with torturing fear. 

Was it Gerard? Was it Gerard? She asked herself 
the question over and] over again; but there was not even 
an echo to answer her. 

She got up and went down stairs. She wanted to change 
the current of her thoughts a little. Her light feet made no 
noise on the soft carpets. She heard the sound of music 
in the drawing-room. Veronica was singing—the same 
song she had sung that night at Mrs. Lauderdale's. She 
went to the door, and stood there looking in. They did 
not see her, neither of them. Veronica sat there radiant 
in beauty, her fingers sweeping that wild, bewildering 
music from the keys; her voice quivering on the air with 
its burden of impassioned melody; her eyes—those match¬ 
less, compelling eyes—looking full in Gerard’s face; As 
the song ceased, he fell on his knees beside the singer, 
and pressed her slender hands to his lips. His wife heard 
him say— 

“ I was not worth your love. Forgive me, Veronica.” 

After that she heard no more. She hardly knew how 
she got up stairs. The world seemed slipping away from 
beneath her feet, and leaving her alone in blank chaos. 
Putting out her hand, and groping blindly, she touched a 
low easy-chair. It was one Gerard had given her last week, 
with a kiss, and some fondly, playful words about the 
lullabies she would sing in it. Last week! Between then 
and now was there not eternity ? She sat down, and laid 
her poor, throbbing head against the back of the chair. 
After awhile Gerard came up. She did not know whether 
it was one hour or three since she had seen him kneeling 
at Veronica’s side. It was an honest impulse of peniten¬ 
tial tenderness which drove him now to her; for, after all, 
she was his wife whom he loved and had chosen. If she 
had less delicacy, more self-assertion ; if she could have 
brought herself to tell him what she had seen, all might 
have been made right, even then; but she could hardly 
have done so if her life or his had depended on it. She 
turned from him a little coolly, however—perhaps it was 
not in human nature to help that—and begged him to leave 
her to herself. She was not well. She needed rest and 
quiet. 

He thought her manner seemed petulant. Perhaps, 
blaming himself so much, he was glad of an opportunity 
to blame her a little. After all, he thought, he had thrown 
away the proudest love when he had given up Veronica. 
He went down and asked her to ride with him. He had 
no idea of ever loving her as he did his wife—of her ever 
being more to him than now; but he pitied her, and, be¬ 
cause he thought he had wronged her, he was very tender 
to her. He did not look forward at all. What was to 
grow out of this confidence between them he never ques¬ 
tioned. She charmed him into forgetfulness of all but her¬ 




self as they rode under the trees that pleasant May after¬ 
noon. 

Alice, left alone, meantime was striving to look the 
future in the face. One belief swayed all her thoughts— 
the belief that Veronica’s right to Gerard was first and 
strongest; that, hut for her, she would have been his wife. 
Too generous to blame either of them, she blamed herself 
for having come between them and their happiness. Then, 
with a shivering sigh of relief, she thought of the near 
future; welcomed as a friend that phantom of early death 
which had looked so grim and ghastly to her a little while 
before. Yes, that was the way—when her baby was born, 
she should die. Then they could be happy. 

She knelt down, poor, helpless child, scarcely nineteen, 
and prayed for her husband; that he might be good and 
happy; that no shadow might darken his life; that he 
might have all the desires of his heart, and that she might 
he taken out of his way. 

Out of his way! and, with those words, she began to 
sob in an agony of self-pity. She had scarcely been mar¬ 
ried a year—the next day but one would be the first anni¬ 
versary of her wedding. She was very young, and very 
lonely. 

The wedding anniversary, when it came, was a painful 
and unsatisfactory day enough. Gerard was prepared to 
be very affectionate. He had been to town the day before, 
and brought back a gift which he thought would please 
his wife—a brooch, on which was exquisitely painted a 
beautiful Madonna with the Holy Infant in her arms. He 
gave it to her in the morning, and was vexed at her want 
of enthusiasm about it. He never guessed what she had 
seen two days before, or what Veronica had hinted to her. 
He thought she was cross; and began, for the first time, to 
find fault with her in his heart. On her part, she believed 
that he had loved his cousin with his first, best love, and 
had married her only because she was an heiress. She felt 
that to die and leave him to Veronica was the sole kind¬ 
ness she could show him. 

He found Veronica ready to console him—to sing, and 
read, and talk to him; and he passed most of the day with 
her. Alice was too wretched for disguises. She was thank¬ 
ful just to he let alone. She sat the long day through in 
her own room, looking back to the hopes and dreams, the 
happy home-coming of one short year ago—pitying, almost, 
as if it were another, the young wife desolated, the weary 
heart, in which all hopes of youth lay dead before their 
time, and which throbbed with only one despairing long¬ 
ing, to go anywhere out of the world. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE STORM’S WORK. 

Two weeks went on after that, during which there was but 
little outward change. Gerard had not ceased to love his 
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wife; and the estrangement between them, though he did 
not understand its cause, disquieted him greatly. He was 
easily vexed, and easily flattered. When he thought Alice 
cool or moody, he turned to Veronica, and she never dis¬ 
appointed him. 

He only remembered how well and vainly she had loved 
him, and felt for her an intense pity. Perhaps he loved 
her a little too, for a man's love is not always the exclu¬ 
sive passion romancers have pictured. He never quite 
forgot his wife's claims on him, even in the hours when 
his cousin's fascination was strongest; and I think there 
never was a time when, in the depths of his heart, he did 
not love Alice best. The other was on the surface, ap¬ 
pealed to the weakest, and therefore most easily moved, 
part of his nature. But it was his wife to whom his soul 
was linked. 

Alice passed this time mostly alone. She was certainly 
in a fair way to realize Veronica’s hope, and her presenti¬ 
ment. She grew thin, and listless, and moved about the 
house like the ghost of her former self. Veronica looked 
on, pitiless. The day of her triumph, Bhe thought, was 
near at hand. Surely, in a few short weeks, Gerard would 
be free; and then, could she not console him for all griefs P 

There came a June day, sultry as some June days are. 
Gerard had ridden away, early in the morning, to keep a 
business appointment in a neighbouring village. He was 
to dine there, and return when the sun was lower. 
He would be at home by seven, he said to Veronica at 
parting. 

When the time drew near, it seemed as if she could not 
wait for it. Something impelled her to go and meet him. 
The grounds were extensfve. She could walk more than a 
mile before reaching the gate. She would go and wait for 
him there. She longed feverishly to see him after his day's 
absence—to look into his eyes, and know what he would 
say to her. She took a long, black veil, and folded it 
around her. She looked like a Spanish woman, with her 
great, black eyes gleaming through the lace. She walked 
like one, too, as she went out under the trees with that 
free, haughty step of hers. 

All nature was motionless when she went out. 

As she walked, a change came over air and sky. Clouds 
began to sweep rapidly from the four corners of the hea¬ 
vens. Distant thunders muttered. She pressed on. She 
reached the gate, and opened it for him. Then she went 
back a few paces, and stood under a great tree, waiting. 
Lightnings flashed round her, and thunders rolled; but 
her spirit seemed to rise exultant with the wild and rising 
storm. Soon she heard in the distance the hoof-beats of 
his horse, coming, coming fast. 

“ Gerard, Gerard!” she cried, her voice rising on the 
wind like the call of a spirit. Just then came a crash, a 
blinding, terrible light, a rushing, horrible, deafening 
sound. Gerard heard it, and hurried on through the gate. 
The great tree, shivered to fragments, blocked his way 


with its rent boughs; and across them lay Veronica, her 
long hair falling about her in dense masses, her white face, 
with the smile of welcome and expectation still on the lips. 
Was she dead ? 

He sprang from his horse, and felt for her heart. It 
seemed to him there was still a faint pulsation. The light¬ 
ning had spared her, perhaps, and the shock stunned her. 
He got her upon his horse—how he lifted the dead weight 
he never knew—and, supporting her there as best he could, 
he took her home. The storm, as if it had done its work, 
subsided. The run fell still, slowly and heavily, but the 
thunders only muttered sullenly in the distance. 

At his own door, his first call brought the servants to 
his assistance. They took the pale burden, resting on 
them so helplessly, into the house; and then the men 
started, in opposite directions, for the first physician who 
could be found. They had carried Veronica into her own 
room and laid her on her bed. The housekeeper and 
Rosette were both at hand; and Gerard was hesitating 
whether to summon his wife, when he heard her voice. 
She had come down noiselessly, and stood among them, 
her face scarcely less white than the one lying so still upon 
the pillows. 

“ What has happened, Gerard ? Is it death P" 

He told her, as tenderly as possible, what he had to tell. 
All the methods of resuscitation, of which she had ever 
heard, flashed into her mind, and were at her service. 
Neither brain nor hands failed her. She had just one 
thought. 

“Veronica must live. Who else could console Gerard 
when she left him ? Veronica must live to be happy when 
she was gone—to enjoy the love which ought never to have 
failed her.” 

She chafed the long, slender limbs, and infused into 
them her own vitality. It was a case in which delay would 
have been fatal, but Alice's promptness saved her. 

Before any physician reached the house the lids had 
risen from above those dark eyes; a faint pulse fluttered 
in the slender wrist; and when Dr. Wrentham came in 
and looked at her, he said— 

“ Your promptness has kept her alive. She has a chance 
now for her life.” 

“ Then she is not yet out of danger ?” It was Gerard 
who spoke. 

“No, after such a shock as this, fever will be very 
apt to set in, and Bhe will need careful nursing to save 
her.” 

Before midnight the event had justified Dr. Wrentham's 
prediction. Veronica was burning with fever, and talking 
in wild, incoherent strains—now of Alice, then of Gerard— 
sometimes of Robert Huger, and sometimes of her uncle 
Tremaine. Gerard had been banished from the room; and 
after awhile Alice sent away the housekeeper and Rosette, 
who still lingered, saying that she would watch for an hour 
or two alone. She stood there then and looked at Veronica 
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—her rival. A temptation swept over her bouI for a mo¬ 
ment—a temptation to go away, and take thought for her 
own safety, making her situation the all-sufficient excuse— 
to go away, and leave Veronica to the care of others, let 
life or death come as it would. Then came the thought 
—“another might neglect her, whether I should save 
her.” 

Two weeks passed after that, of constant watching* 
Gerard roamed penitent, wretched, despairing, about the 
house. Alice, at Veronica’s side, fought her battle with 
death. 

Alice took no thought for herself—never ceased ber 
watch. 

At last, on the fifteenth day, came the crisis—that long, 
heavy slumber, through which so many anxious hearts 
have watched and waited, since the world began. Alice 
kept steadfast vigil, with Dr. Wrentham beside her, hour 
after hour, until the day—it was the last day of June— 
went down, and the summer night came, with its dew, 
its stars, its breath of peace. It was midnight before the 
watch ended. Alice had fallen on her knees at last, and 
was praying silently and fervently that the life for which 
she had struggled so long might be spared. While she 
still knelt, Veronica’s lips parted with a long sigh* A 
shiver ran over her limbs, and she opened her eyes, and 
met Dr. Wrentham’s, as he bent over her. 

“ Mrs. Tremaine,” he arid, speaking first of all to Alice, 
4 * your patient will live. It is your care which has saved 
her.” 

A low cry burst from Alice’s lips—a cry of thanks¬ 
giving ; and then her head drooped lower, until she lay in 
a dead faint upon the floor* 

Dr. Wrentham very quietly summoned Gerard, who had 
been waiting for tidings in the next room; and between 
them they carried Alice to her own chamber. There were 
a few hours of terrible suffering; and then, in answer to 
her intreaties, they laid her baby girl upon her bosom, 
cold and dead. The “ little dark-lashed eyes would never 
open the sweet face would never smile. She mur¬ 
mured, for the first time, against her fate. Why was she 
kept alive to be the dark shadow between Gerard and the 
sunshine—to make the life she had Saved to Veronica 
worthless ? Oh ! the bitterness of those tears that fell on 
that dead baby’s face—burning drops, wrung from the 
anguish of a breaking heart 1 

All this time Gerard was so tender of her. It was re¬ 
morse, she thought; or a kind heart which could not let 
him look, unmoved, on suffering—for she had no longer 
any faith in his love. He began to guess dimly at 
the cause of her coldness; and his very penitence for 
the thoughts that had wandered from her made him 
cowardly. 

{To be concluded in our next) 

-■ 


THE THEATRES. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. —The 
advent of the brilliant and fascinating Adelina Patti has 
been hailed by the patrons of the Covent Garden house with 
unequivocal delight, the demand for seats being far in 
advance of the accommodation of even this magnificent 
establishment. Returning with every talent as an actress 
rendered more perfect, and with a voice which has no living 
equal, Mdlle. Patti is at this moment without a rival. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre. —Brilliant audiences have 
nightly filled the house to listen to the grand music in 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni , or the more sparkling strains from 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, Mdlle. Uma de Murska and Mdlle. 
Titiens have each their separate characters and are wel¬ 
comed with the applause they so fully merit. 

Theatre Royal, Haymarket.— The Favourite qf 
Fortune , with Mr. Sothern in the principal part, still con¬ 
tinues to attract large audiences, a clever farce generally 
terminating a moBt pleasant evening’s entertainment. 

The Crystal Palace. —Radiant in beauty, adorned 
both by nature and art, standing in the midst of a fairy 
scene, this charming realization of a beautiful dream may 
well claim the homage so willingly and constantly paid to 
its varied attractions by its many thousand admirers. The 
admirable arrangements are so perfect, and the cost of 
the visit so insignificant, that it is by the praiseworthy 
management of its proprietary brought within the limits of 
all. The guinea season ticket, as an investment, becomes 
really to Paterfamilias a piece of domestic economy, re¬ 
turning an amount of joy and healthy recreation ludicrously 
disproportioned to its original value. 

Madame Tussaud’s. —There has always been for the 
visitor, however frequent a one he may have been, some¬ 
thing new and interesting at this charming exhibition. At 
this moment the groups are looking especially fresh and 
lifelike; the Court circles have just donned their new and 
rich robes, trains, and costumes, and the “sheen of satin and 
glimmer of pearl ” throw over the whole a gorgeous and 
imposing effecti 

Mr*, and Mr. German Rbbd and Mr. John 
Parry. —These charming artistes, in the truest sense of 
the word, are still on their Yachting Cruise— Mr. Bumand’s 
very cleverly written sketch; and, as the audience all go with 
them, the trip is one of the most enchanting description, no 
mal de mer, no ennui : all life and gaiety to the end; Mr. 
John Parry terminating the pleasant evening with one of his 
characteristic domestic scenas, TheWeddingBreakfast, No 
one has yet attempted to describe minutely one of Mr. John 
Parry’s “ sketches from nature,” simply because it is all but 
impossible properly to describe them: the marvellous power 
of a look, the volume conveyed in one or two slight but 
interesting expressive motions, the amount of information 
conveyed even by the piano under the spell of such a master, 
are matters better conceived than expressed. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

PARIS FASHIONS FO R 1866. 

Mesdames BAUD ET LEBARRE, Designers of Parisian Fashions, by Special Ap¬ 
pointment (in 1866) Foumisseurs de S. M. l’lmpera trice, and patronised by all 
the principal Courts of Rurope. 

ESTABLISHED IN FHANCB 38 TEARS. IN ENGLAND 18 YBABS, IN SARDINIA 

10 TEARS. 

The above eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters con¬ 
nected with Ladies' and Children's Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “ en rapport" with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears 
in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sized Paper Models of all the articles of 
dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 
t jr_ r* * « r . extensive and convenient Show Rooms that have been some time preparing for 
MOgSlJfamug Of England!. them at 13, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Founducur dt 

Z. M. nhnperatrfce. 


and the 



By Special Appointment 
{in 1865). 


Their Models are not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 

TERMS. 

12 Life-size Paper Models of Ladies' and Children's Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. 6d. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, 11s. 6d. 


PROMENADE DRESS, Body, Sleeve, 
and Skirt, complete .... 0 
PRINCESSE ROBES, Body and Skirt 

in one.0 

B ALL D RESSES, complete 6s. 6d. and 0 
lout 


JACKETS, for In and out-door Wear . 0 


FICHUS and CANEZOUS . 

NEW MANTLES, in every Design . 
BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . . 

CHILDREN'S DRESSES, for Boy or 

Girl.. 

BOY or GIRL'S JACKET or PALETOT 


DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve,and 

0 6 Skirt.0 0 6 

PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robes . .000 

7 0 SINGLE BODIES.0 2 0 

7 0 SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .010 

3 6 GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cut .036 

FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to cut from, sent Poet 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt or Post-Office Order or Stamps. The London Business is under the superintendence 
of Madame Baud's Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made payable to A dele 
Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

Hi6 Depot for Froncli Designs, 13, BERM MRS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W», IiOMDOM. 

ALL LXTTKRS MUST CONTAIN &ZMITTANC18 FOR GOODS REQUIBID. 

Hours of Business , from 10 till 6 o'clock; Saturdays , from 10 till 2. 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


MENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 

AWARDED MEDALS IN 1832, 1834, 1844, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1865. 

NEW YORK, PARIS, LONDON, DUBLIN EXHIBITION MEDALS. 

MENIEB’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE is Pure, Wholesome, and Delicious. 

WAREHOUSE, 23, HENRIETTA STREET, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 

Sold retail everywhere . No connection with any company whatever. 


‘PURITYAND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY? 








(862. 



SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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PLATE V. 



JjonourtH feitfj % £ptrial $atonsgc of Set filajcstg tfre Amu, 

ROYAL FAMILY, SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

NOBILITY 01 GBEAT BBITAIN, ' COUNTS OF EUBOFE, 

AND UNIVEBSALLY PREFERRED A D ESTEEMED. 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDE, 

And to those who eqjoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all cases Fervid Heat, and its concomitant Dost, materially injure 
the Skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate these 
baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defects of an eruptive 
nature, and discolorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints, this Elegant Toilkt 
Requisite has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of “ The Detailing Auxiliary or Female Grace/* 

Daring SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR will be found 
singularly agreeable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING, 

The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Nook. Arms, and Hands being neutralized, and the cloud 
induced by relaxation and languor dispelled by its power of maintaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin, without which certain deteri¬ 
oration takes place. Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the coast, ROWLANDS* KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative 
of the Skin after 

9 E A BATHING, 

From the irritation caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending 
the application of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage 
which ensues in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing: here it soothes every species of incidental 
inflammation, and fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells wltn delight. 

From the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the North, this exotio preparation is perfectly innoxious, seting in all 
cases by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the moat elegant as well as effeotive Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6cL per Bottle. 

The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated 

by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and purifier of the Hair, beyond all precedent. 

Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 


Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable acids (an immediate cause of 

Toothache) by a systematic employment, night and morning, of 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Qums a healthy firmness, and a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 



SOLD BY 


CAUTION 


To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add Bmall 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Petcq, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 


vxi,Twm 

omblExio] 


LONDON, 


And by Chemists and Psrfmsn. 
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Magadan w(U befbrwarded, port free, for rtx months, to any part qftks 
VrtM Kingdom, on tko roooipt yf Ho ha^fearly Subscription qfSix Skillings 
and Sixpence. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

BouuvARD DU Itaubm, June 2 6th, 1866. 

Chiu Ann,—Thera it rery little alteration in the drene* 
which are worn bjr the "grand monde," the trimming being the 
principal feature about them. Laoei, "torcadec," and jet^re 
greatly need. A* to morning dresses, they are always worn with* 
oat crinoline. 

There were some very peculiar dreMes to be seen at the Empress's 
last balls. One lady had a robe of white tulle, relieved a la Louis XV., 
on another petticoat of tulle with a pleated volant. The whole dress 
was encircled with roses. Instead of a necklace of precious stones 
she wore a gaxland of flowers a la Parabere. Her blond hair was 
refiered behind, straight from the roots—that is to say, with neither 
"chignon" or “nattes”; the hair attached at the summit of the 
head and terminating in bows. Several roses were fastened in the 
hair in a rery graceful manner. 

A dress in blue gause without pleats, cut In the “ fourreau " style, 
on an under petticoat of blue satin; the robe widened in the 
bottom, haring at the hem a small light train of white bands with 
rose threads. On the petticoat of gause another band is set. 

Another lady had a rery peculiar kind of head-dress : she was 
literally covered with pearls—bandelets in profusion. She had on 
a dress of rose taffeta, quite plain, in the form of a “ fourreau." 

Toilet in linos—dress, petticoat, and paletot alike. Petticoat 
ornamented by pattes in taffeta relieved by buttons. The paletot is 
trimmed exactly the same. Lamballe bonnet in straw, ornamented 
by a pleat in taffeta. 

Princess robe in faye, trimmed with cluny guipure on a black 
transparent. Ceinture in guipure lace, with a bow at the side. 
Paletot of English cloth, ornamented with ollres in passementerie. 
Hat of straw with a knot and aigrette. 

Little boy's toilet.—Coat and waistcoat in English piqul, with 
escallops edged with black buttons. Boots of Russian leather. 
Sailor's hat in straw, with blue ribbon. 

There are robes, simple in appearance and of the most 
rtehercH kind, which are often admitted to the dinner table. 
Por the sea-side we hare another dress. 

Qhatcan toilets .—Princett robe, haring in the back a single large 
fold, and under the slopes a breadth cut in a point, the seams of 


which ore formed in a bias. Bodice with small points, half open in 
front. Fanchon bonnet in Italian straw, ornamented with ./fours do 
Ho towards the chignon and in the interior. White Bayadere 
burnous. 

Princess robe in taffeta, of two eolours, with pleat to follow each 
small side of the back only. This dress is closed “ en redingote," 
with buttons of a darker colour. Ceinture of darker stuff. Straight 
sleeves, ornamented by ertnaux, in taffeta, set at the top and bottom. 
Fanfan- Bcnoxton bonnet, croqud a la Marie Stuart. This model is 
in mauve tulle, trimmed by a course of violets behind and in the in¬ 
terior ; strings in mauve tulle. 

A dress in mauve gros grain, for dinner toilette, had a peplum 
of white foulard trimmed with ribbon and orystal beads. Magnifi¬ 
cent cameos, in amethyst, formed brooches on the shoulders. The 
form of the peplum falls straight behind and in front, but it must 
be sufficiently ample to drape in several folds around the form; the 
ribbon sash is attached to it. I observed a LambaUe,' in straw, 
trimmed by a wreath of wild roses. The strings of taffeta were 
attached behind; besides that, “ barbe " strings in rose tulle. In 
the interior wild roses were placed. 

A mauve Lamballe was ornamented by poppies of the same 
colour, with leaves forming a wreath. On the sides mauve strings. 
A rich straw Lamballe was trimmed by cordons of red and black 
fruits, set so as to form a fringe all round the edge of this bonnet. 
Morning robes are worn in plain fancy stuff, such as rose or grey 
chinde, Those which I saw were rose. A bias of rose taffeta, with 
pearl buttons, is found on the petticoat on each seam of the breadths. 
These breadths gradually diminish in size in rising to the waist. 
The biases of the bodice are continued without interruption to the 
bottom of the petticoat. With this robe a Figaro vest in white 
foulard is worn, broidered with rose braid and without sleeves. 
Another toilette is in white foulard, the seams of which seem to be 
retained by small flaps of blue ribbon fastened by a gold button. 
Plain corslet, with sleeves, ornamented on the side by a suit of flaps 
like those on the petticoat. 

Under-bodice in lawn, with pleats in front and behind. These 
pleats are at the top, veiled by flaps of No. 5 ribbon, covered by 
guipure , and fixed at the bottom by a gold rosette. 

Another is in white muslin, with a long petticoat, trimmed by 
oval leaves in Valenciennes lace, secured on the muslin by bias- 
pieces of quilted nantouk. Above this petticoat, a peplum in 
muslin, with edging of Valenciennes and ribbon fixed to a bias-piece 
of quilted nanoouk . 

Ceinture, or sash of muslin, traversed by an entre-deux of ribbon. 
This ceinture is fixed on a rose ribbon. On the shoulders cameo 
medallion, with Valenciennes turned up with pink ribbon. A dress 
of gros grain, trimmed at the bottom of the petticoat by a simple 
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cord of silk in a very pretty design. Bodice in one piece with the 
petticoat, the robe being made in the “ Princess ” style. Sleeves 
ornamented at the top and bottom by a silk cord. Mantle ent en 
paralUU with the front, and in the same stuff as the dress. u Vir- 
gilian ” bonnet, in straw, nearly round and very small, and trimmed 
by a fringe of straw and Chantilly lace. 

A dress in fils de chevre, cut at the bottom in round scallops, and 
bound with red taffeta. White under bodice, trimmed with guipure. 
Cosaque of the same stuff as the dress, and embellished with the 
same denticulations, with buttons. Lamballe bonnet in white tulle, 
ornamented with poppies. Strings of white tulle. 

The following is a toilet for a little girl of four years of age:— 
Robe in Indian foulard, trimmed by ornaments of black velvet, with 
a straw button. White under bodice. Bergere hat, in straw, trimmed 
with field daisies. Before I finish I must give you a few evening 
toilets. Dress of tulle on an under petticoat. Under bodice of a 
round form, trimmed with blue silk. Short sleeves. Head-dress 
ornamented by a wreath of flowers. High sash of gros-grain. 

Another is in Chambery gauze, simply embellished by a large 
hem. Under bodice in bouillonn£ tulle, with long sleeves of the 
8ame. Head-dress with a wreath of roses, with fine pearls. 

Dress of white gauze on a white transparent. Bodice in tulle, 
with large pleats. In front a tuft of flower in a coquille of black 
lace. 

The last Is a dress formed of a first petticoat of tulle, with three 
volants. Second petticoat of mauve tulle. Mauve bodice in the 
same piece as the petticoat. Under bodice of tulle, with pleats. 
Head-dress, with a tuft of large daisies, held by a cord of straw. 

-o- 

DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig, 1.—Dress of green poult-de-soie, trimmed with 
bands of velvet, edged with white. Shawl of black Maltese lace. 
Bonnet of Italian straw, ornamented with a trailing flower. 

Fig. 2.—Morning robe of striped Swiss cambric, trimmed with 
a bordering of rose pink, on which are placed medallions of white 
lace. Coiffures ornamented to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress and jacket of lilac foulard, trimmed with 
black velvet. Grey hat, trimmed with mauve ribbon, and a small 
white bird’e-wing. 


PLATE II.— Fig . 1.—Promenade costume of blue silk. Jacket 
and dress to match, trimmed with black velvet. The under-skirt 
is striped with the same. Pamela bonnet of white crape, and 
trimmed with roses and crystal drops. 

Fig. 2.—Evening Costume.—Opera cloak of Indian tissue, trim¬ 
med with silk tassels, worn over a mauve satin! dress. Coiffure of 
curls and bands, ornamented with mauve flowers and green grass. 

Fig. 3 ,—Evening dress of white poult-de-soie, trimmed with 
emerald green satin bands, ornamented with crystal stars and 
chains of beads. The under-bodice and petticoat ore of fine gauze 
over sarcenet. Head-dress of satin bands, crystal stars, and beads 
to correspond with the dress. 


PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—'Walking dress and jacket of striped 
alpaca, trimmed with mauve velvet. Bonnet of straw, trimmed 
with gauze and purple astors. 

Fig. 2.— Promenade dress of cuir-coloured silk, trimmed with 
white lace and insertion. Bonnet of straw, ornamented with cars 
of barley. 




Fig. 3.—Robe of emerald green poplinette, with a chain trim¬ 
ming of velvet Of a darker shade. The under-bodice and sleeves 
are of cambrie, trimmed with insertion and green ribbon; coiffures 
of curls. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Little girl's dress of alpaca, trimmed 
with braid and white beads. Hat of velvet, trimmed with white 
feathers. 

Fig . 2.—Dress of figured foulard, trimmed with black laoe inser¬ 
tion. Shawl of black lace; Bonnet of pink crape, trimmed with 
flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Dress and jacket of straw-coloured alpaca, shirt gored 
with black pipings, and ornamented with black velvet buttons. 
Hat of Leghorn, trimmed with black velvet and a white feather. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of lavender tulle, ornamented 
round the edge with a ruching of the same, and silver tassels. 
Broad strings also of tulle. 

Second ditto of green areophane, trimmed on*the side with a 
bunch of white flowers and drooping leaves. Strings of white 
tulle, edged with a green puffing. 

Morning cap of white lace, with bows and ends of pink ribbon. 

Second ditto, composed of blue ribbon and white lace. 

Dress cap of black blonde, ornamented with amber ribbon and 
black blonde lace. 

Leghorn hat, trimmed with white flowers and blue velvet, with 
a black lace fall. 

Under-sleeve of white nette, ornamented with narrow black 
velvet rosettes at the wrist. 

Second ditto of white muslin, made with a puffing at the wrist, 
edged with black lace, finished with a pink bow. 

An elegant mantle of loose flowing shape, with pleats on each 
shoulder and at the back, and falling over on the arm so as to form 
a sleeve. Trimmed with passementerie, buckles, drops and trim¬ 
ming mixed with small buttons, all to correspond. It is quite new 
in style and very graceful in effect; it is called the Dogarons , and 
is only to be obtained from the spacious silk and mantle rooms of 
Mr. Peter Robinson, of Oxford Street and Regent Street. 


DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

We give with this Number a full-size Model of a Jacket, very 
easily made and fitted, being in two pieces only, to be made of the 
same material as the dress. The small piece is for the pocket, to 
be placed in position of the point holes in the front. 


Happiness. —In the constitution both of our mind and 
of our body, everything must go on right, and harmonize 
well together to make us happy. But should one thing go 
wrong, that is quite enough to make us miserable; and, 
although the joys of this world are vain and short, yet its 
sorrows are real and lasting, for I can show you a ton of 
perfect pain with greater ease than one ounce of pleasure. 
And he knows little of himself, or of the world, who does 
not think it sufficient happiness to be free from sorrow; 
therefore, give a wise man health, and he will give himself 
every other thing needful. 
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A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 
{Continued from page 71). 


CHAPTER Xlir. 


UNTO THIS LAST. 



Veronica, meanwhile, was disappointing Dr. Wrenthara’s 
expectations. When the crisis of her fever passed, he had 
thought that she would at once begin to recover. But she 
lay there, day after day, gaining no strength, taking no 
nourishment; until at last his practised eye perceived that 
a foe, surer, more insidious, more fatal than fever, had 
seized upon her now. She was going into a swift decline. 
Before consumption, the learning of the schools is power¬ 
less. He could do nothing for her beyond easing the 
pains which would beset her on the way. From her goal 
there was no turning back. He told Rosette his convic¬ 
tion. Her care and patience had impressed him favour¬ 
ably; and he left it to her discretion how to break the 
news to her mistress. But of this there was no need. 
That afternoon. Miss Tremaine looked up to Rosette, who 
sat, as usual, still and patient beside her. 

“ I am going to die/* she said. “ You do not tell me, 
bnt I know it well. How is Mrs. Tremaine? Did she 
not take care of me at first ?** 

Alice’s tenderness and unselfish devotion had touched 
even Rosette’s heart at last, and she answered warmly— 

“ Yes, she nursed you until the crisis of your fever was 
passed. She was taken ill very suddenly, and her child 
waa born dead. She has suffered a great deal, but she is 
in a fair way to get better now. Yesterday the nurse said 
that she sat up a little.” 

Veronica turned her face to the wall, and shed some 
bitter tears. 

Turning to Rosetto, she bade her go and see if the nurse 
thought it would be prudent for Mrs. Tremaine to come to 
her for a little while to-morrow morning. If possible, she 
wanted to see her. 

Rosette came back soon, with a message from Alice her¬ 
self. She would be sure to come. 

Then Veronica made her bring her desk, and put it on 
the bed. She summoned strength enough to unlock it, 
and to touch the spring of a secret drawer, from which she 
took Gerard’s letter—the letter he had written about Alice 
the night after his betrothal, and which had crushed every 
mad hope of her own heart to dust. She had the desk put 
back then, and lay silently holding the letter in her fingers. 
She did not read it over—there was no need for that—its 
every word was branded upon her heart in letters that had 
burned their way deep. At last, when night came, she put 
it under her pillow, and tried to sleep. Rosette had moved 
her bed into the room, and lay there, night after night, 
watching her mistress with a care which roust have sprung 


from an affection deeper than she had ever expressed. She 
seemed never to sleep. A sigh, her name breathed in the 
faintest whisper, would arouse her in a moment. 

That night was very long. Veronica could not rest. 
The next morning she was to do what, six weeks before, 
she would not have believed even death could force her to 
do—to give back Gerard to his wife. Dim ghosts of past 
hopes and dreams stood like pallid shapes beside her. 
Sometimes her old, fierce love rose up in her heart, and 
almost mastered her new impulses towards penitence and 
atonement. She recalled Alice's days of weary watching 
beside her; she thought of the dead baby, with its lips 
that never smiled ; and she triumphed once and again over 
the spirit of evil. 

When the morning came, she could scarcely control her 
restless impatience until Alice was seated in an easy-chair 
at her bedside. The thin, wan face, with the great black 
eyes burning in their sockets, the hectic flush flaming in 
the cheeks, struck to Alice’s heart with a pang of surprise 
and pity which overflowed in tears. 

“ Don't weep/' Veronica said, with a little touch of her 
old impatience. “ Are you well enough to read ?” 

“ Yes, I don’t think it would hurt me/' 

“ Read that, then—read quickly.” 

She drew the letter from under her pillow, and thrust it 
vehemently into Alice’s hand; then watched her as she 
read. Soon a light broke, wave-like, into the young wife’s 
eyes; then happy tears fell, and the innocent, tell-tale 
cheeks flushed again with girlish blushes. She read it all 
—drank in the blessed meaning of every word. Then, in 
a passion of joy, she cried— 

“ He wrote this of me! Oh! Veronica, then Gerard 
was not your lover?” 

“Yes, Gerard was the lover I meant. Listen, Alice, 
while I have strength to speak, and I will tell you all. I 
loved Gerard, but he did not love me.” 

She began at the very beginning; and unveiled her 
proud heart for those true, womanly eyes to read. She 
told all the story of her early love; the night when Gerard 
had said, “ I love you,” and the words, which to him meant 
so little, had been to her as a solemn pledge. When all 
was told, she said mournfully— 

“ There, Alice, you see you can take him into your heart 
again. He loved you first, and, sorely as I tempted him, I 
do not believe his love has ever really wavered. You have 
been first and best to him through all. But for me, I dare 
not ask you even to soothe my death-bed with your for¬ 
giveness. 

Alice bent over her, and pressed her lips to her forehead, 
before she answered— 

“ Could I hope for mercy, in my own need, if I did not 
forgive you ? I pity you. My heart aches for you. Poor, 
motherless, fatherless girl, and you loved him so! Oh! it 
was hard-” 

Veronica interrupted her feverishly. 
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“ Say these words, just these words—‘ Veronica, I for* 
forgive you.* ’* 

Alice’s voice, in reply, came sweet and clear— 

" Veronica, I forgive you, as I hope for mercy.** 

"Then go and make my confession to Gerard—make my 
peace with him.** 

Neither of them thought of Alice’s weakness. I think 
strength came to her in that hour. She rose and went, 
unaided, into the drawing-room, and found Gerard there. 
She went up to him, first of all, and kissed him. It was 
the first time since she had believed him Veronica's lover. 

"My wife, my darling I** he cried, eagerly. Then a 
shadow swept over his face. " I am not worthy of your 
love, Alice. You would not kiss me if you knew all.** 

"I do know all. Veronica has sent me to make her 
peace with you. She loved you very dearly, and she did 
not realize what she was doing when she let you see that 
love, and tried a little, perhaps, to make you pity and regret 
her. She has cleared you from all blame—explained all 
that had made me doubt you.” 


When Gerard went to Veronica, he pressed a brother’s 
kiss upon the poor, wasted face—a kiss whose language 
she understood. Her dream was over—her sacrifice made. 
*It remained for her to die. 

FrOm that time Alice scarcely left her. She occupied 
Rosette's bed at night, and through the days she sat at 
Veronica’s side. Strength seemed to be given to her for 
the hour. In spite of Jier watching she grew strong. 
Her eyes were clear and bright, and the delicate colour 
came back to her cheeks. In receiving back her husband, 
she had received hope and life. 

One day, when they were quite alone, Veronica asked 
calmly— 

" How long do they say I have to live P Answer me 
truly, Alice. Concealment is false mercy.” 

" Dr. Wrentham says it may be a week, perhaps a fort¬ 
night. It might possibly be longer; but he does not give 
us any hope.'* 

There was a few moments* silence, then Veronica asked 
again, in a low whisper— 

" Will you send a messenger for Robert Huger, Alice ? 
He loved me well, and I want to see him before I die. He 
is the only one, except you and Gerard, whom I ever really 
wronged.** 

Alice left the room, and came back in a few moments. 

" Gerard is going himself,” she said. " He will not 
trust the errand to another. We may look for them back 
to-morrow.** 

For all that day Veronica scarcely spoke. The next 
morning she began to grow feverishly impatient. She had 
Rosette dress her freshly in a soft, white muslin wrapper, 
and make the room as inviting as if it were decked for a 
summer holiday. Flowers were everywhere—roses in jars 



and vases, sprays of roses looping back the curtains; roses v 
and heliotrope on the little stand at her bedside. y 

“ They may come in the first train, you know,*' she said <. 
to Alice, when all was done. 

Her hope had not deceived her. With the first train 
they came. Alice looked at her in wonder, as she lay 
waiting for them to come in. For the moment she seemed 
to have won back all her old, dazzling, imperious charms. 
Excitement had kindled her eyes to more than the old 
brightness, and stained cheek and lips with vivid colour. 
Robert Huger had been told that she was near to death} 
he was not prepared for this vision of splendid beauty. 
Surely, he thought, she would get better. 

" I was sure you would come,” she said. " You told me 
you would not fail me when I sent for you.” Then she 
turned to Alice. "Leave us alone, please. I must say 
what I have to say before my strength fails me.” | 

"It was selfish in me to send for you, I know; but I 
thought no one else loved me so well, and I wanted you to 
know why it was that I did not love you in return.*' j 

Then, while he held her hand still, and, hiding all for 
her sake, never betrayed one throb of the pain her story 
gave him, she told him all the love of her youth—all the 
woe and passion of her womanhood. 

" If I had not loved him,* 9 she said, when she bad laid | 
bare her heart, and all its secret woe, “ I should, I must, 
have loved you. Sometimes I almost thought I could, for | 
I had no persistent purpose to make you care for me in | 
vain. I would have loved and married you, if I could; ( 
but the old madness was too strong. I sent for you now 
to tell you all the truth, and see if you could forgive ( 
me.” 

" My darling, my darling 1*' [ 

Only that cry, and then, proud, stern man, as Robert 
Huger was, he sank on his knees at that dying woman's 
side, weeping, in a strong man’s agony, terrible to see. 

She put out her hand, and laid it tenderly on his bowed 
head. 

" Do not mourn for me,*' she said. " I am not worth 
it. Only tell me you will never hate my memoiy— that 
sometimes, when you are happiest, you will think of me 
with pity and tenderness.'' 

"Hate your memory 1” he cried, passionately. "Do I 
not love you? Could I blame you because, before you 
knew me, you had given your love to another ?*' 

" Will you stay—could you stay a few days with me ?" 
she asked awhile afterward, breaking the long silence that 
had fallen between them. 

“ Could II If I may, I will stay with you to the last.” 

And " to the last” was not long. The flame of life, that 
had burned up so brightly with the excitement of Robert 
Huger’s coming, but exhausted itself, and went out the 
sooner. In three days more they stood waiting in the 
summer twilight to see her die. 
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"He who died for me has forgiven me!” 

Then she looked at Alice. 

Robert Huger held her in his arms—the woman he 
could have died for—dearer to him at her worst than any 
other woman’s best. He pressed his lips to hers, in the 
last kiss Bhe would ever know, for, when he raised his 
head from that long caress, Veronica was dead. 

They buried her—it was Alice’s thought—beside the 
baby. That was the last token of forgiveness she could 
offer to the dead. She would go there in summer days, 
and hear the birds sing, and the winds make murmurous 
music through the pines, above those two graves, and she 
would cherish them both with a tenderness equal and 
unfailing. 

There is one man to whom that grave is the Mecca of 
the world. Robert Huger comes every year to Lauder¬ 
dale Hall. He looks without bitterness on the happiness 
of Alice and Gerard; he plays with the merry children 
whom Rosette tends; but he goes alone to the place where 
Veronica lies at rest. For him life held but one love, and 
one hope. They are buried with her under those pines. 

Louise C. M. 


. 0 . 


Bridesmaids. —Next to being a bride herself, every 
young lady likes to be a bridesmaid. Wedlock is thought 
by a large proportion of the blooming sex to be contagious, 
and, much to the credit of their courage, fair spinsters are 
not at all afraid of catching it. So far as official conduct is 
concerned, when you have seen one bridesmaid you have 
seen the whole fascinating tribe. Their leading duty seems 
to be to treat the bride as " a victim led with garlands to the 
sacrifice.” They consider it necessary to exhort her to 
“Cheer up.” Her fair assistants provide themselves with 
pungent essences lest she should faint at the “ trying 
moment,” which, between you and me, she has no more 
idea of doing than she has of dying. It is true she some¬ 
times tells them that she “ feels as if she should sink into 
the earth,” and that they respond, " Poor dear! ” and apply 
the smelling-bottle; bnt she nevertheless goes through her 
nuptial martyrdom with great fortitude. In nine cases out 
of ten the bridegroom is more “ flustered” than the fragile 
and lovely creature at his side; but nobody thinks of pitying 
him, poor fellow! If one of the groomsmen does recommend 
him to take a glass of wine before the ceremony, to steady 
his nerves, the advice is given superciliously, as who should 
say—“ What a spoony you are, old fellow l ” Bridesmaids 
may be considered as brides in what lawyers call the 
“ inchoate” or incipient state. They are looking forward to 
that day of triumphant weakness when it shall be their turn 
to be ** poor dear creatured,” and otherwise sustained and 
suppoited, as the law of nuptial pretences directs. Let us 
hope they may not be disappointed. 


THE THEATRES. 

Her Majesty's Theatre. —The usual brilliant au¬ 
diences have been attracted by .the exceedingly good pro¬ 
grammes issued by the management of Her Majesty’s. 
Mdlle. Titiens and Mdlle. lima de Murska have appeared 
in some of the most magnificent operaa, and have fairly 
divided the enthusiastic plaudits of the assembly between 
them. As it is most likely the season will draw to a dose 
with this month, Mr. Mapleson seems determined that the 
finish shall be as attractive as possible, several of the most 
admired operas being placed in rotation for immediate 
production. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—T he 
end of this month closes the doors of the bouse for the 
opera season of 1866. That the promises of the programme 
put forth by Mr. Gye have been fully and faithfully adhered 
to is admitted by the patrons of the opera, and the praise 
bestowed for the most successful and varied of the operas 
produced has been fully deserved by the management. 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti has created another character for her¬ 
self, in rendering the part of Cattarina, in Meyerbeer’s grand 
opera’ L'Etoile du Nord , to the most perfect vocalisation. 
She has an artistic conception of the character, such as is 
rarely witnessed, and which will, if possible, add greatly to 
her fame. The arrangements for the closing weeks are of 
the most attractive description. 

Madame Tubsaud.— Several additions of much in¬ 
terest have lately been made to this exhibition, and the 
general renovation and process of dressing some of the 
principal figures has been completed with great brilliancy 
and effect. The untiring interest which seems to attract the 
crowds which are always to be found at Madame Tussaud’s 
is a marvel in itself, and says more for the general interest 
of the Exhibition than could well be written. 


Society. —The pleasure of society depends more upon 
women than upon men. Gentlemen expect to he entertained ; 
children are out of the question, and therefore it rests upon 
women what society shall he. The pleasure of an evening’s 
entertainment is graduated by the capacity of the hostess to 
interest her visitors in each other, and make them forget 
that their own identity is to be lost in the efforts to make 
every one at ease. That is the great secret of true enjoyment. 
Some ladies will enter a drawing-room or a social circle, 
where every person’s neighbours appear like an iceberg, and 
the whole atmosphere is chilly and constrained, and, by 
their genial nature and well-timed playfulness, throw sunshine 
and warmth all over the room, till all commingle in that 
easy and yet dignified cordiality that ever characterizes true 
geniality. 
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NOTICE OF SEHOVAL. 

PARIS FASHIONS FOR 1866. 


PburnUteur de 

rimprratnce* 


FrfjyrMrr i ■ > - <v 


jar MesdamesBAUD ET LEBARRE, Designersof ParisianFashions, by Special Ap- :/ 

pointmant (in 1855) Fournisseura de 8. X. rimperatrice, and patronised by all ,. vP+W a 
the principal Coorta of Europe. - v ^ 

ESTABLISHED IN FRANCE 98 YEAUS.^IIf RNGLAND 18 YEARS, IN SARDINIA 

The above eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters con- >, .V 

nected with Ladies’ and Children’s Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the V ■ HA f} • * 

new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept 1 *en rapport” with Mwd 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears r ^ 

. in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sised Paper Models of all the articles of *-<■ , { r . 

<ma **• dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 

M « - r. ^ extensive and convenient 8how Rooms that have been some time preparing for By Special Appointment 

xegill Jhimug at aEnglanb. them at 13, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. (*« 1BW). 

Their Models are not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 

TERMS. 

12 Life-sise Paper Models of Ladies* and Children’s Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. 6d. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, 11s. 6d. 

PROMENADE DRESS. Body, Sleeve, DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve,and FICHUS and CANEZOUS . . .030 

and Skirt, complete . . . . 0 6 0 Skirt. 0 6 6 NEW MANTLES, in every Design .036 

PRINCESSB ROBES, Body and Skirt PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robes . . 0 0 6 BALL DRESS, Body and Sleevo . .036 

in one. 0 7 0 SINGLE BODIES. 0 3 0 CHILDREN’S DRESSES, for Boy or 

BALL DRESSES, oomplete 6e. 6d. and 0 7 6 SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .016 Girl.030 

JACKETS, for In and 6nt-door Wear . 0 3 0 , GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cat . 0 3 6 BOY or GIRL’S JACKET or PALETOT 036 
FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-aiie), trimmed exactly at worn in Pari*, with Flat Pattern to cut from, *ent Poet 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of’Post-Office Order or Stamps. The London Business is under the superintendence 
of Madame Baud’s Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.0. Orders to be made payable to Adele 
Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designs, 13, BEEN EES STEEET, OXFOED STREET, W., LONDON. 

ALL L1TTNR8 MOST CONTAIN REMITTANOU FOR GOODS REQUIRED. 

Sour9 of business, from 10 till 6 o'clock; Saturdays, from 10 till 2. 

''THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


MENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 

AWARDED MEDALS IN 1832, 1834, 1844, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1865. 

NEW YORK, PARIS, LONDON, DUBLIN EXHIBITION MEDALS. 

MENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE is Pure, Wholesome, and Delicious. 

WAREHOUSE, 23, HENRIETTA STREET, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 

Sold retail every where. No connection with any company whatever. 



afilyw 



SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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Ronmirrtf &ritfr tfjr special patrcnacft of get Hftajestg tljc Gluten, 

ROYAL FAMILY, J ^ SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


hobiliIy or obeat bbitaik, 


COTTBTS OF EUBOPE, 


AND UNIVEBSALLY PBEFEBBED AND ESTEEMED. 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDE, 

And to those who spjoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all cases Fervid Heat, and its concomitant Dost, materially injure 
the Skin, producing Sunburn,' Tan, Freckles, ana Discolorations of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate these 
baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defects of an eruptire 
nature, and discolorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints, this Elegant Toilet 
Requisite has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of “ The Unfailing Auxiliary of Female Qracb.” 

During SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS 4 KALYDOR will be found 
singularly agreeable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING, 

The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Faoe, Neck, Arms, and Hands being neutralized, and the clond 
induced by relaxation and languor dispelled by its power of maintaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin, without which certain deteri¬ 
oration takes place. Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the ooast, ROWLANDS 4 KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative 
of the Skin after 

SEA BATHING, 

From the irritation cansed by the chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending 
the application of ROWLANDS 4 KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage 
which ensues in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing; here it soothes every species of incidental 
inflammation, and fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. 

From the sultry dimes of India to the frosen realms of the North, this exotie preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting-in all 
cases by promoting a healthy tone of the minnte vessels, and is the most elegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 

The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dry n es s to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated 

by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an in vigor ator and purifier of the Hair, beyond all precedent. 

Price 8s. fid? and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. fid.; and double that size, 21s. 


Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable acids (an immediate cause of 

Toothache) by a systematic employment, night and morning, of 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness and a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Pbtch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 
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SOLD BY 


A. HOWLAND & SONS, 


20, Hatton Garden, ,, 


S LONDON, J) 

And by Chemitfs and Fcrfucun. 
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raOM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. ' 
Boulbtard Difl IiALiBKf, July 2 6th, 1866. 
Cflrai Amib.—T he only special remark I hare to make this month 
is relative to what is, by a stretch even of courtesy, now termed a 
bonnet. There has been no alteration in these fragile and minute 
®™*f aen ^ a 8 * nce m y last, saving the introduction of a new name; 
inject, the shape—or rather the absence of shape—is the same. 

The last new form of bonnet is called the catalanne, and very 
pretty it is. Its trimming is generally composed of fringes of 
. fruits, with pearls and an edging of leaves. 

I have noticed several catalannes of bouillonnd tulle of all shades 
and colours ; one in green had on the edges a course of ivy, on 
on* of the sides a small bouquet of daisies. A catalanne of straw 
was fringed by red and black oval fruits with very delicate leaves. 

Another in rose tulle was trimmed with field roses. Underneath 
bands of white tulle and rose-colour ribbon. This kind of bonnet 
always has long bands of tulle. A charming bonnet of the same 
kind in straw-colour tulle, encased with Corinthian grapes. 

Before i g« any further I will give you a few children's toilets. 

1. Little boy of eight in a costume of thin china-green cloth, con- 
wstug of a jacket bound at the edges, and having oblong buttons. 
English straw bat with black silk ribbon. 

Boy of sin in a summer cloth costume composed of a jacket with 
square corners at the bottom of the front; waistcoat and trousers 
of ihe same stuff; half boots. 

3. Little girl of six ina frock of pink linos, trimmed np the breadths 
*y narrow ruches of silk. Corslet with five points, forming a 

J chemisette reuse in mmHn, 

4. Girl of twelre year* in a toilette oomtaing of a flrit petticoat 
aSfntUrd, out in aquare rochet at the bottom; the aeoond, with- 
•at pleat*, it made of a toft goat’* hair time notohed like the 
‘ firit. 

6.-Ginl of nine In a Chamber? gaiue ornamented with relret bowt, 

baring a mother-of-pearl button in the centre. Jacket under body 
of a toft white cloth, trimmed with relret and mother-of-pearl 
buttons. 

6. Boy of five ina mountaineer's jacket, tight round the waist, cut 
in square notches at the bottom of the skirt, which is bordered 
by a beaded binding with oblong buttons on it. 
a There are some very charming Lamballe bonnets at present, one of 

- 


which was in rice straw quite round, not any larger than a dessert 
plate, and trimmed all round with meadow daisies set in the middle 
of knots of black velvet; behind bow of velvet, with long ends and 
daisies. Strings of tulle, edged by a wide hem on which arc set 
narrow pieces of black velvet. This model was made for a young 
lady of eighteen: 

Another was in fine Italian straw of the Lamballe form, trimmed 
with ears of corn and forget-me-not. Strings of white tulle, with 
corn ears and the same flowers on the band. 

We also have the “ snow" Lamballe , made in white Illarion 
tulle of an infinite delicacy. The ornament is chiefly composed of 
a trail of jasmine, with the foliage disposed all round the edges. 
Strings in tulle, edged by a cordon of jasmine. The hats also are 
very pretty, but there is very little difference in them. 

I noticed a dress in tolle du Japan of silver-grey, quite flat, en¬ 
tirely without pleats, and embellished on all the seams of the 
widths by a fold of cerise ribbon, gradually descending to the bot¬ 
tom of the skirt; ornaments of mother-of-pearl are put here and 
there on the pleat of ribbon. Bodice with basque, with eerlse rib¬ 
bon round the waist, having a clasp of mother-of-pearl*. Sleeves 
trimmed with cerise ribbon on the lower part of the shoulders, with 
a jet ornament on the wrist. 

For young girls the evening toilet is generally composed of gause 
or tarlatan. 

A skirt of rose tarlatan was veiled by a second Skirt in white tar¬ 
latan, relieved at regular distances by red roses and white rose-buds; 

| on the white petticoat red roses, on the other the White buds. A 
rose bodice with basques completed this dress; this last was fringed 
with pearl drops. For a head-dress a cluster of red and white 
rose-buds was set, with a wave of ribbon with long ends. 

Drew of gros-grain taffeta; bodice separate from tie petticoat; 
casaque in faye, ornamented with Chantilly lace; Lamballe bonnet 
of worked straw, edged all round by grelots of straw, and embel¬ 
lished with violets in front and behind, above the hair; strings of 
taffeta. 

Toilet for a little'girl of six.—Skirt in plain linos, and a second 
in striped goat's hair; corslet edged by a chicorle ruche. White 
under-body; under-sleeves from the elbow. "Japonais" hat, or¬ 
namented by a velvet with long ends. 

Dress of white foulard, with a long train ornamented at the bot¬ 
tom by a ribbon; casque andpeplum trimmed with the same; sleeves 
with cuffs embellished with bias pieces and guipure; towards the 
bottom the same ornament. LambaUe bonnet in bouillonni tulle, 
edged by a cordon of roses, and retained by stringl of tulle. 

A sea-bathing toilet was composed of a first petticoat of blue 
foulard , and trimmed with lace entre-deux; a second petticoat in 
white linos, bound with red, falls on the plain blue petticoat; leaves 
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in mother-of-pearl are set on the bine skirt; white corslet edged 
with bine bias pieces. 

Dress of white linos with grey stripes; it is notched, and is on a 
petticoat to match, trimmed with Russian pleats. The mantle is 
of the same stuff, and is likewise notched and trimmed. This is 
a walking dress, as well as the following 

Kobe of lilao and white taffeta without any pleats on a plain 
lilac skirt. 8aute-en-barque in taffeta to match, or in lilac cash¬ 
mere, with ornaments of very light passementerie. The peplum 
must be of the same stuff as the dress or under-skirt. 

Dinner toilette.—Robe in summer moir6 of white, with cerise 
stripes, haying all the widths in bias and straight; montant body 
yery plain; cersie and white sash with a bow ; sleeves quite straight 
around the bottom. 

Another more showy toilet was in green Chambery gauze on a 
skirt of white taffeta ; robe with queue ; bodice of broidered 
organdie musliu or Chambery gauze, with Cluny guipure orna¬ 
ments. 

I noticed a toilet made, for “lea eauz d'Ems,” in mauve Cham¬ 
bery gauze of a yery beautiful tissue. It had a queue, as all the eren- 
ing dresses now haye. The breadths were trimmed andsustained by 
bands of pearled Cluny guipure. The small sleeves are extremely 
short. Drees of linos, trimmed with a black and white passemen¬ 
terie. The reverses of the dress, as well as those of the casaques 
and sleeves, are in taffeta of a different colour. Lamballe with 
garland of vine leaves. Dress of foulard, ornamented with slips 
of taffeta and tassels; the square bodice and bands with the same 
decoration. Chinese bonnet trimmed with daisies. 

The following are all concert or ball dresses: — 

Dress of taffeta wick largo stripes, accompanied by a corslet in 
plain taffeta. Under-bodice in white tarlatan ; collar of velvet, 
with fire gold medallions. 

Robe of emerald-green gros-grain taffeta, on which falls a peplum 
with green stripes; green under-bodice, with pleats of tarlatan at 
the top; sleeves of bouilfonni tulle. On the shoulders brooch of 
precious stone holding the peplum ; head-dress with leaves. 

Dress composed of two petticoats of white taffeta; the second is 
in striped gauze, rounded at the sides. Corslet of gauze, with 
under-body of taffeta. Gros-grain sash, with a bow of tulle 
and water-leaves in the middle. Sleeves of boniHonnt tulle. 
Leaves in the hair. 

Gauze dress, with white stripes, relieved on the side by 
pomegranates. White under-skirt with five bias pieces of poppy- 
red satin, strewn with crystal pearls. White corslet edged with 
the same bias pieces. Burnous of Chantilly lace turned up with 
taffeta. 

Out-door toilets.—Dress of taffeta, flat in front, and only having 
pleats behind. Body and petticoat cut in the same pattern as well 
as a casaquc. Black guipure is set on all the seams. Lamballe in 
white tulle, with poppies and leaves. 

Toilet composed of a skirt of foulard, on which falls very straight 
a petticoat of embroidered muslin. Under-body of blue foulard 
with short sleeves. Muslin casaquc. English hat in Belgian straw, 
ornamented with a trail of myosiot'S. 

Dress with first petticoat in blue foulard, trimmed at the bottom 
by a volant; the top of this volant is trimmed by a fringe of straw. 
A second skirt, with the seams iu bias, in white muslin with stripes, 
with notches, edged by a piping ; at the top of this, guipure with 
long ends is fastened, through which passes a strip of black velvet. 
Body with basquine, notched at the bottom and ornamented with 
velvet and “ £ re n tail ” piping. In the top and bottom of the sleeves 
1 the same trimming. As a hat with this dress, a toque in fine straw, 
with blue edge, and group of corn-ears and forget-me-nots. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 0 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.- Sea-side dress and jacket of striped mohair, 1 j 
trimmed with scollops of black velvet. Pamela bonnet of leg¬ 
horn, with trimmings of pink ribbon, black lace, and ears of 
barley. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress and jacket of blue Japanese doth. 
Jacket and under-skirt trimmed with fringe and gimp of the 
same colour. White hat, trimmed with blue velvet, and a light 
gauze veil. 

Fig, 3.—Little girl's dress of checked alpaca, trimmed with 
brown. Black bat, ornamented with a bird and veil. 

PLATE II.— Fig, 1.—Robe of lavender poult-de-sole, trimmed 
with bands of black velvet, ornamented with white beads, and 
edged with black lace. Jacket of black lace. Bonnet of white 
tulle, trimmed with scarlet fnschias and white ribbon. i 

Fig, 2.—Robe of cuir- coloured lustre. Sash of the same, edged 
with pink. Jacket of black silk, trimmed with white Cluny lace, i 
Under-bodice of embroidered muslin. Coiffure of curls in front, 
fastened with a band of pink ribbon. i 

Fig. 3.—Robe of emerald - green Grenadine, trimmed with 
gimp, and diamond-shaped ornaments to correspond. Bodice of 
white muslin, trimmed with black velvet bows and white lace. ' 


PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Morning robe of French poplin, trim¬ 
med with white lace on jacket and petticoat. Pocket to match. 

Fig . 2.—Evening dress of white satin, trimmed with puffings 
of tulle, divided by bands of cerise velvet. Coiffure trimmed with 
flowers and velvet to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of foulard, trimmed with silk cord. Cap of white J 
lacc and black velvet ribbon. j 

PLATE IV.—Carriage bonnet of white silk, ornamented witk I 
puffings of the same, edged with ruchings of white lace, and a 
bunch of green leaves. j 

Promenade bonnet of fancy straw, edged with blue terry velvet, , 
trimmed at the side with a blue and black feather. Strings of 
narrow ribbon and white gauze. 

Hat of rice straw, ornamented at the front with a white feather, 
and at the side with ends of mauve ribbon. 

Dress cap of white blonde and lace, trimmed with pink ribbon 
and niching of lace and flowers. 

Second ditto, composed of puffings of white blonde, with insure 
flowers and bows, and ends of same colour. 

Under-sleeve of white muslin, with a cuff formed of insertion 
and narrow white lace. 

Second ditto of net, trimmed at the cuff with a puffing of the 
same and white lace. 

Body to wear over muslin jacket, composed of light blue lOk, 
ornamented with white lace. 

Mantle in black poult-de-soie, with vaudyked open skirt, filled in 
by the ends of a scarf springing from the waist; the trimmings tie 
| of lace and passementerie. 

This elegant and graceful mantle has been selected from the 
! hundreds of varied shape and beauty always to be seen in the 
mantle-rooms of Mr. Peter Robinson, the eminent silk mercer of 
Oxford Street and Regent Street, whose new shapes in velvet 
mantles, kc., have just arrived from Paris. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this Number a model of a full sleeve for muslin 
dress. The only seam is on the inner side, and it is to be cut very 
full, and drawn into puffs. 




THE CONSCRIPT'S LOVE. 

Conscription, in France, embraces the whole bud and 
flower of youth and early manhood. Between twenty and 
thirty no young man is liable to exemption, excepting those 
fortunate enough, as students, to hare carried away large 
prises from the universities or from some national institute, 
or those unfortunate enough to be excused on the score of 
disease or infirmity; or again, those who have widowed 
mothers, or fathers of seventy years of age, or are the oldest 
brothers of orphan children. All else are subjected to the 
ordeal of being drawn ; and there are times when these cases 
embody the most intense suffering and the sundering of the 
strongest ties of affection. 

In a small country town, not far from the capital of France, 
a group of anxious watchers were awaiting the decision 
which should take from them the light of their eyes, or 
restore them to safety in their own homes, until another of 
these fiery trials should occur. On one side of the large 
town hall the mayors and prefects were sitting in solemn 
conclave—lords of the destinies of the young and brave 
assembled on the other side. There were quick, hurried 
words—tears raining from loving eyes, and “ smiles that 
might as well be tears, so sad, so faint their beaming.*’ 
There was a sea of troubled faces turned toward the assembled 
dignitaries, as if fate could be read in those stony eyes, so 
full of heartless indifference. Not a trace of human feeling 
was visible there. What mattered it to their cold hearts 
that there were mothers whose very souls seemed dying 
out of their liodies—fathers whose only pride was about to 
be snatched away—young maidens who were to wear 
cypress wreaths instead of orange blossoms, and sisters who 
were to grieve for the absent and well-beloved brother? 
How custom hardens the heart! These men were once 
human, but their stern, cold duties had turned them into 
stone, and they looked on the suffering of those around them 
with admantine eyes. Even one little group that seemed to 
attract the sympathies of all others in the hall, failed to 
excite any interest in the stolid looking beings who sat with 
gold-headed canes pressed tightly to chin or nose, and white 
waistcoats worn over portly, well-fed stomachs. 

The group alluded to consisted of a pale, venerable 
looking man, considerably past sixty, a gentle looking old 
lady about the same age, a young girl, with soft, tender eyes, 
and two youths scarcely distinguishable from each other in 
looks or age. That they were brothers no one could doubt; 
and affectionate ones too, for hand grasped hand in a caressing 
way that would have become two gentle school girls, and one 
had his arm around the neck of the other who leaned 
lovingly on his shoulder. 

It was the family of Jean St. Pierre, formerly a silk wsaver 
at Lyons, but now a shopkeeper near Paris, with his two 
sons as assistants. They, with the wife and the young 
orphan girl, the betrothed of Clement, the youngest brother, 



composed the whole family. Eugene, the eldest brother, 
was a rare specimen of the middling class of young French¬ 
men. His nature was tender as a woman’s, yet brave and 
daring. Though bred a shopman, he had not sunk to the 
level of lower minds, but exhibited a superiority of intellect 
and a fondness for high culture that would have done honour 
to one bred in a grander sphere. 

For years Eugene had loved the orphan girl whom his 
father had adopted. From a mere boy, he had learned the 
lesson which, sooner or later, comes to all—the puzzling 
lesson of human love, that perplexes and stirs all hearts with 
various degrees of strength and intensity. He bad never 
troubled the calm sea of her life until lately; and when at 
length he brought himself to disclose his feelings to her, how 
was his noble heart pained and startled to find that another 
image had been reflected in her pure soul already, and that 
other was Clement's! 

He loved his brother too well to think for a moment of 
supplanting him; and thenceforth he buried his first and 
last passion, dropping only a “ few natural tears" over its 
grave. Nay, more, he had come this day, hoping from the 
depths of his noble, generous heart that he should be drawn 
instead of his brother, and determining, if Clement’s name 
was announced as a conscript, that he would take his place 
and leave him at liberty to marry the beloved Rose. It was 
no mere romantic impulse that impelled him to make this 
sacrifice, but a firm, heroic determination to put his brother’s 
happiness before his own, and to secure that of the orphan 
girl who had been once so dear to him. Clement, who was 
really brave, had no thought of Eugene’s intentions, but it 
must be owned that he thought his own sacrifice would be 
the greatest, since his brother had no betrothed to leave: 
not imagining the terrible struggle which had nearly over¬ 
whelmed Eugene’s heart. 

Rose had some conception of what was passing in Eugene’s 
mind. She dreaded to part with Clement, yet she felt as if 
it would be wrong to accept selfishly the sacrifice which she 
was almost convinced would be made should her lover 
be drawn. It was a touching sight to see the frail little 
being, scarce larger than a child, with her beautiful eyes 
' looking sadly from one to the other of the brothers, and 
then glancing into the hard faces of the dignitaries on the 
opposite side of the hall. 

Hark! the names are beginning to be called. The father 
drew his hat over his eyes, the mother drew involuntarily 
nearer her sons as if to shield them from that bitter fate, 
while the pale orphan buried her face in the folds of her little 
gray mantle and wept bitterly. One, two, three!—neighbours 
and friends, whose names where as household words $ and 


then another name, at which sound the mother cried out, 
and the young girl fell into the arms of him whose name it 
was—Clement St. Pierre! 

He trembled so much that he could not hold her weight, 
and Eugene felt her sway toward him. He took her in his 
arms and carried her to a little side room where two or 
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three clerks where waiting* One of them procured some 
w *ter, and by this time Clement and the old people joined 
them. Clement was pale and agitated. Eugene whispered 
him that he should take his place, and then the pale face 
flushed to a rich crimson. 

“We will not talk of such a thing, brother,” he said. “ I 
should despise myself if I allowed you to go, and you, in 
your heart, would despise me, too.** 

And Eugene pleaded, and the tender eyes of Rose 
seconded the appeal, selfish as she knew herself to be; but 
in vain. Clement was not to be outdone in nobleness, and 
he joined the regiment into which he had been drafted 
without a tear at the hardness of his lot. Once under the 
sway of him who was worshipped as the hero of France, he 
devoted himself heart and soul to the cause, and won for 
h i ms e lf the reputation of a brave soldier. Rose, he knew, 
was safe under the care of that noble brother. He knew 
nothing of that melancholy episode of Eugene’s dis¬ 
appointed affection, and he deemed that the innocent child 
whom he confided to his care would be cherished as a dear 
sister. 

And so die was. Had she been married to Clement 
before his departure, Eugene could not have been more 
tenderly respectful—more kindly brotherlike. And the long 
time in which Napoleon was earning tbafterrible fame that 
had but the bare rock of Elba as its guerdon, Eugene 
guarded his sacred trust, until, to his dismay, he found that 
Clement’s memory had yielded to his own presence, and 
that the heart of Rose was so interwoven with his idea that 
it bad become treacherous to its first love. 

Meantime, the mother had been pining for her absent 
boy; pining with that resistless yearning which a mother’s 
heart alone feels. Others may forget the vows they have 
made, may turn to new loves and dream new dreams of 
affection; but “there is none in this cold, hollow world” 
that can compare with the deep, deathless love of a mother. 
The wtfs of Jean St. Pierre drooped and faded under the 
intensity of her anxiety for her youngest darling, and she 
dropped away suddenly on the anniversary of his departure. 
Her husband, to whom she had been all that a wife could be, 
fell into a gloomy state from the day of her burial. He grew 
“ older than years in sorrow,” and soon Eugene and Rose 
had to tend his weakness as they would that of a little child. 
They sat around his bedside, and when the shadows came 
over his face and he murmered wild, unmeaning words. 
Rose would steal her little hand into Eugene’s with a loving 
clasp around the fingers scarce larger than her own; and 
when the memory of Clement made him withdraw from 
that clasp, her dark, mournful eyes would turn to him with 
such a reproachful appeal that he could not but renew the 
pressure. 

It was a melancholy vigil that they held over that old 
man s couch, night after night; unstringing their nerves and 
Weakening their judgment, perhaps. When the wintry 
winds howled around the dwelling, and the only sight that 


met their eyes was that wild, haggard face—the only sound 
in their ears the ceaseless moan from the pale lips, was it 
wonderful that the spring found them looking forward to a 
future in which they should share somewhat of joy together 
as they had shared sorrow ? At all events, there had been 
irrevocable vows spoken—vows that made them both shudder 
as they uttered them, yet uttered with a strange delight, by 
the dim firelight, whose dull, red flame glowed upon the 
lovers’ faces like a single eye peering into their very souls. 

The absent soldier’s fate faded from their minds. He 
might be dead—might be lingering, wounded and sick, ia 
some far distant prison, iH-used or neglected, and pining for 
the sight of those eyes that saw nought but the faces 
nearest them; or he might be nearer than they thought— 
perhaps nearer than they wished. They tried not to think 
at all, but only to go on with this fierce, passionate joy to 
the end of life. They dared not even dream of meeting 
Clement in heaven. 

One chill March morning, when the rain splashed down 
over the icy roads, freezing as it fell, they went down to the 
little church erected by the Protestants. The old grty- 
haired minister was there, trying vainly to warm himself by 
the feeble fire, and the altar stood almost in deep shadow,so 
dim was the light that entered. Here were spoken the 
words that bound them together. As they went out, the 
weather changed to a warm temperature, and the lightning 
flashed over their wet garments, turning them almost to 
liquid gold. The clouds had darkened to blackness, and the 
thunder rolled frightfully. The horse which had brought 
them down lay dead beside the church door, and they were 
obliged to walk back. 

How 8till and dark was the house that received them from 
that strange bridal! No sound was heard, and they groped 
up the dim stairway to the sick chamber. On the bed lay 
the form they had left there, but the eyes could never again 
unclose upon them, and the hand could never be stretched 
out to welcome them home. Beside the bed sat a stranger 
—a thin, pale weary-looking man, whose matted beard and 
long, untrimmed hair hid half the dreary looking face. 

Oh, why was this pale phantom alone there to greet their 
coming? And why did they start and shrink away from 
it even more than from the lifeless frame of Jean St. Pierre P 
Too truly did conscience whisper who was the ghost that 
had scared away the first bridal kiss upon their lips. 
Shivering in every limb, they approached the bed. Clement 
met them half way, weeping at the sight extended before 
them, yet full of all noble and generous brotherly love for 
Eugene—of all glad, unstained affection for her whom be 
deemed was still his own. 

“ Brother! dear Rose ! ” he exclaimed, with a hand for 
each; but in a moment he knew that something was wrong, x 
He went up to Rose, and laid his hand upon her arm. )\ 
u Love, you are pale and ill. Nay, don’t turn away from An 
me. It was not my fault, dear, that I did not come sooner. ^ 
I know it is sad to see him here, but I will make you happy 
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notwithstanding. Cheer up, brother! I will not have my 
little Rose scared by her first acquaintance with death. 
Look ! she cannot stand. Give her some wine, Eugene.*' 

And, mechanically, the elder brother poured out some wine, 
and held it to the poor bride’s pale lips. Eugene’s touch 
brought back the faded crimson to her cheeks. 

“ Don’t speak to her, Clement, for God's sake—at least 
not in that way,” gasped Eugene. “ She is not yours now; 
pray leave us together for a moment, until she recovers and 
is able to see you.” 

“ Not mine! leave her with you until she is able to see 
me! Before God, brother, if there is treachery here, you 
shall rue it. I swear it over my father’s dead body.” He 
shook his brother roughly by the arm, but the deep, 
unfathomable distress in Eugene's face softened his rising 
temper. He turned to Rose. “ Dear, you will tell me true 
—has he dared to make love to you since I went away ? ” 

“He is not to blame, Clement. I was dying for your 
return, and I flew to him for comfort in my grief. He was 
kind to me, and-” She hesitated. 

“ And you have learned to love him better than me ? Say 
it. Rose! If it is really 60 ,1 will forget all he has said, only 
—only I cannot give you up.” 

“Alas, you must do so. You will be a brother to me, 
Clement, still.” 

“ No, you are roy betrothed wife, and he must and shall 
resign this new claim.” 

“ Clement, cease 1 I am Eugene's wife 

* • • • # • 

Clement stayed only to bury his father. Stung by the 
treachery of the two he had loved best, he returned to the 
army. He lived long enough to see the hero he worshipped 
chained to the rock of Elba, and died, welcoming the angel 
that bore him into a world where there is no change, no 
wounded hearts, no sad memories of buried love. 

H. L. 


“What she is she will teach her Daughters 
to be.” —Sometimes one hears it said of a good wife and 
mother that “ she’s a regular home-body.” The phrase is 
simple, but what a world of ennobling qualities it indicates, 
and what a universe of frivolities it excludes ! Dashing 
ladies, whose mission it is to set the fashions, won’t you 
look in upon your gentle sister as she sits in her well- 
ordered nursery, making the children happy with her 
presence? Do you think any nursemaid could produce 
such harmony in that little circle? Is she not an en¬ 
chantress? Verily, yes, and her charm is “ love stronger 
than death ” for those sweet young faces, where you may 
see her smiles and frowns (though she seldom has occasion 
to frown) reflected in glee and sorrow, like sunlight and 
cloud-shadow in a quiet pool. What she is she will teach 
her daughters tobej and blessed are the sons that have 
such a mother. 
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A considerable number of ladies and some twenty or thirty 
noblemen and gentlemen who take an interest in this move¬ 
ment assembled in Stafford House, at the i nvitation of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, with a view to promote its further 
development. 

Among the company present were—the Duchess of Man¬ 
chester, the Marchioness of Kildare, the Countess of Dnoie, 
the Countess of Shaftesbury, Lady Constance Grosvenor, Lady 
Elcho, Lady Frederick Cavendish, Lady Caroline Stirling, Lady 
Howard, Lady Charlotte Denison, Lady Manningham Buller, 
Baroness Weld, Mrs. Thomson Hankey, Mrs. and Miss M’Murdo, 
Mrs. J. Macgregor, Mrs. Charles Gilpin, Mrs. W. G. Humphry, 
Mrs. James Hamilton, Mrs. Benjamin Shaw, Miss Marsh, Mrs. 
Peter Cator, Mrs. Thomas Binney, Mrs. Thomas Chambers, 
Mrs. M. Matthews, Mrs. Baldwin Brown, Miss Ryle, Mrs. 
Michael Gibbs, Mrs. Bateman, Mrs. S. Scott Alison, Mrs. 
Erichsen, Mrs. Risdon Bennett, Mrs. Lusk, Mrs. Maokemie, 
Mrs. Richard Burgess, Mrs. Leo Schuster, Mrs. D. Biddle, 
Mrs. William Burdett, Mrs. W. Capper, Mrs. Daniel, Mrs. 
William Debenham, Miss Jay, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Nichols, 
Mrs. F. Swayne Pearce, and Mrs. Snelgrove. 

An arrangement for closing business establishments at two 
o’clock on Saturdays for the next three months has just been 
entered into by thirty-four of the leading drapery houses of the 
West-end, the City, and other parts of London, and the 
immediate result has been the admission of several thousands of 
persons of both sexes, for the time specified, to all the advan¬ 
tages to which this break in their weekly round of toil is 
calculated to confer. It is, however, very widely felt that the 
future success of the movement will mainly depend upon the co¬ 
operation of the ladies of the metropolis, who have it in their 
power greatly to aid it by refraining from shopping after the 
appointed hour on Saturdays, and to secure this co-operation as 
far as possible was the chief object of the meeting. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, who moved a resolution to the 
effect 

“ That, in order to promote the Saturday half-holiday move¬ 
ment among the ladies of the metropolis, the following ladies 
be requested to act as a committee, with power to add to their 
number:—The Duchess of Sutherland, the Countess of Ducie, 
the Countess of Shaftesbury, Lady Constance Grosvenor, Lady 
Elcho, Mrs. Thomson Hankey, Mrs. Charles Gilpin, Mrs. W. 
Gilson Humphry, Mrs. Richard Burgess, Mrs. Benjamin Shaw, 
Mis. Thomas Chambers, Mrs. Dr. Hamilton, and other ladies 
not present.” 

His Lordship, in the course of his remarks in proposing 
tho resolution, said ho could assure the meeting from 
his own experience, not only in the metropolis, but in other 
parts of Fngland, that the social, domestic* and sanitary 
results arising from an abridgment of the hours of labour were 
such in many instances as its warmest advocates could not ven¬ 
ture to predict. Those whom he addressed might rest assured, 
therefore, that they were about to enter on a work which was 
calculated to operate most beneficially in the case of a large class 
of persons in the community both of the present and the suc¬ 
ceeding generations. 

The resolution was then agreed to, and a vote of thanks was, 
on the motion of Earl Geosyenob, passed to the Duchess of 
Sutherland for her kindness in placing her house at the disposal 
of the meeting. 

A very pleasing and graceful tribute of the esteem in which 
the movement is held by the silk mercers* assistants has 
been presented to Messrs. Grant and Gask, of Oxford Street and 
Wells Street. It is an elegant silver salver, bearing the follow¬ 
ing inscription :—“ Presented to Messrs. Grant and Gask by 
their employes, as a token of gratitude for their liberality in 
closing their establishment at 2 o’clock on Saturdays.” 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

jpatpomtmdbjf PARIS FASHIONS FO R 1866. 

$eY Jttajestg Xesdamet BAUD ET LEBA&BE, Designers of Parisian Fashions, by Special A 


Fourfdmur d* 

fH. rSmpttstrue* 



Jtiajesig Xesdamet BAUD ET LEBA&BE, Designers of Parisian Fashions, by Special An- 

pointment (in 1866) Fonrnissenrs de S. X. rimperatrioe, and patronised by all K •'*£&' a 
the principal Courts or Europe. .» 

ESTABLISHED IN FBANCB 38 YBABS^INKNGLAND 18 YEABS, IN SABDINIA i 

The above eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters con- 
nected with Ladies' and Children's Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the ' ^ vv 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “en rapport" with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears 
in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sized Paper Models of all the articles of 
flW ® tne dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 

~ „ - — . ^ extensive and convenient Show Booms that have been some time preparing for By Special Appointment 

Bogal.famflg PC Engtantt. them at 13, BE RNERS STREET, OXFOED STREET, W. (in I85 «]l 

Their Models are not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 

TERMS. 

12 Life-sise Paper Models of Ladies' and Children's Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£1 10. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. 6d. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, 11s. 6d. 

PROMENADE DBE8S, Body, Sleeve, DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve,and FICHUS and CANEZOUS . . .030 

and Skirt, complete. . . .0 6 8 Skirt . . . . . . 0 6 6 NEW MANTLES, in every Design .036 

PRINCESSE ROBES, Body and Skirt PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robos . . 0 6 6 BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . .036 

in one. 0 7 6 SINGLE BODIES. 0 3 0 CHILDREN’S DRESSES, for Boy or 

BALL DRE88ES, complete Os. 6d. and 0 7 6 SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .016 Girl. .030 

JACKETS, for In and Out-door Wear . 0 3 0 GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cut . 0 3 6 BOY or GIRL'S JACKET or PALETOT 026 
FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to cat from, sent Pori 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps. ( The London Business is under the superintendence 
of Madame Baud's Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made payable to Adele 
Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designs, 13, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., LONDON. 

ALL LBTTIR8 MOST COSTAL REMITTANCE TOR GOODS RIQOIBID. 

Hours of Business, from 10 till 6 o'clock; Saturdays, from 10 till 2. 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


MENIEft’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 

AWARDED MEDALS IN 1832, 1834, 1844, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1865. 

NEW YORK, PARIS, LONDON, DUBLIN EXHIBITION MEDALS. 

MENTER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE is Pure, Wholesome, and Delicious. 

WAREHOUSE, 23, HENRIETTA STREET, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 

Sold retail everywhere . No connection with any company whatever. 
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HonosttH foitlj tfjt Spttial patronise of Ret fHajtttu tf>e ®uan, 

*" V * ft- & >jk K ‘ ” 

ROYAL FAMILY, SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

MOBILITY 0? OBIAT BBITAIV, A;, COXTBT8 OB BTTBOPE, 

AND UNIVERSALLY PBEFEBBED AND ESTEEMED. 
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TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDE, 

And to those who epjoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all cases Fervid Heat, and its ooncomitant Dost, materially injure 
the Skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate these 
baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


An Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defects of an eruptive 
nature, and discolorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints, this Eleoant Toilet 
Requisite has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of “ Ths Unfailing Auxiliary of Female Grace.” 

During SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR will be found 
singularly agreeable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING, 

The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar beat upon the Faoe, Neck, Arms, and Hands being neutralised, and the cloud 
induced by relaxation and languor dispelled by its power of maintaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin, without which certain deteri¬ 
oration takes place. Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the coast, ROWLANDS* KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative 
of the Skin after 

SEA BATHING, 


From the irritation caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending 
the application of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the ntitsery, with the advantage 
which ensues in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing; here it soothes every species of incidental 
inflammation, and fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. 

From the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the North, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all 
cases by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the most elegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 
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The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated 

by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and purifier of the Hair, beyond all precedent. 

Price 8s. fid. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. fid.; and double that size, 21s. 


Nor fit this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable acids (an immediate cause of 

Toothache) by a systematic employment, night and morning, of 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness and a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spnriont ImUatUm for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Baoon, and Pbtch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Boulivabd dm Itaukjts, August 26th, 1866. 

The fashion for white bodices has not changed j I may say that 
it is almost universal. The Swiss forms vary mnch, according to 
the taste and caprice of the wearer or maker. 

The Spencer is ornamented with buttons, embroideries, and 
h«i; very often with all three. It is worn with all the neg- 
Ugde petticoats and with very many of the full-dress toilets. 1 
noticed a deshabille toilette in white, which I recommend for 
home use, and the details of which I will now give you. 

The skirt, which was flat and having a train behind, is in white 
percale; the front, entirely trimmed with small pleats intermingled 
by an entre-deux with pea-buttons. The bottom of the dress has 
the same ornament: the small cosaque also. A fanchon , very 
small and very light, fills the plaoe for the bonnet. These small 
head-dresses are in effect very pretty, and suit young faces very 
well. 


The bonnet of former times has been suddenly oast off; for you 
cannot call the Lamballe a bonnet. However, the Lamballe still 
continues to receive the greatest patronage. 

I may as well remark that the short skirts worn over under-pet¬ 
ticoats, whether plain or scolloped at the edge, are coming more 
and more into fashion for sea-side or country wear. The upper 
skirt in such cases is made extremely gored, and with not much 
fulness at the lower part, and is now oftener worn without being 
looped up than tucked up with straps. 

I will detail a toilet which I remarked at the theatre the other 
night. 

The lady, a beautiful brunette, wore a dress of white Sultans 
tthis is the material which has long been used for bernouses) with 
a fine line of gold woven in it. The skirt was cut en fourrtau, 
and had a long train. Over this there was a peplum to match, 
fastened to the shoulder by brooches of filigree gold, and edged 
with gold fringe. A scarlet rose and coronet of gold was very 
suitable to her dark hair and complexion. 

A very large rose ribbon in the form of a bow, with long ends 
fringed with guipure, relieves the side of the muslin skirt. This 
ribbon is strewn with stars of guipure. 

To the rose petticoat is attached a bodice in the same foulard 
and dlcolletl in front and behind. 

Among the elegant town dresses, I saw one in blue faye trimmed 






at the bottom by a bias piece of Mexico blue taffeta. To each 
corner of the bias piece is attaohed a round pearl of crystal. 

The bodice of this dress was cut, with cashmere basque retained 
round the waist by a bow of ribbon fringed with crystal. Mantle 
of Chantilly lace, with shawl basque and No. 16 ribbon. Lamballe 
bonnet with double edge in straw. Blue crape and crystal fringe. 
On the summit of the head a scarf of light-blue crape, and on 
which is adjusted a group of Spanish roses. 

Sea-side costumes.—Toilette composed of a short first petticoat 
in taffeta, trimmed at the bottom by a high volant mounted in 
the Louis X. style. The second petticoat is in muslin, with Swiss 
embroidery cut in sharp scollops ; cosaque in muslin to match with 
this petticoat; under-bodice of taffeta, like the first skirt. Rubens 
hat of Italian straw, ornamented with velvet, in which is set a 
feather of the same tint as the petticoat. Qros-grain sash of the 
same shade. 

Some very charming mantles for the sea-side have been ex¬ 
hibited in the shops. One of these was made in white Mukden 
cloth. This has a very distingui look about it; it descends only 
about nine inches below the waist. Behind, in the middle of the 
back, a white band is adjusted, pinked, like the edge of a saw, with 
silk embroidery of various colours. The pockets are made rather 
high on each side, like those of a man's paletot. This mantle was 
also reproduced in grey and poppy-red cloth. On the latter the 
ornamental bands are black, as well as the pockets. 

Chateau or house toilets. — Dress composed of a skirt of plain 
JU-dechtvre, and a second skirt in foulard, with rose stripes; 
Oriental bodice in rose-striped foulard ; sash in rose taffeta, with 
long ends waving behind; under-bodice of muslin, with large 
pleats. 

Another dress was In Chambery gauze, accompanied by a pep- 
turn jacket of white foulard; under-body with long sleeves; blue 
sash. Lamballe bonnet in rice straw. The ornamentation con¬ 
sists of rose-buds and leaves. Taffeta strings. 

Dress in summer poplinettc, with flat petticoat trimmed by a 
large silk cord (green). Body without sleeves, and with round 
basques. Under-bodice of muslin, with pleats alternate with 
bands of linen. Lamballe in tulle, ornamented by a fringe of 
pearls in crystal and roses. 

Robe of linos, edged by a cord; ornament composed of biases in 
taffeta. High bodice. Ccinture-pcplum , edged by a ribbon, silk 
tassels being set at the extremities of the points. Bonnet of black 
tulle, with drapery of lace and fringe; strings of taffeta, trimmed 
with laoe. 

Little girl of thirteen or fourteen years.—Dress of linos trimmed 
with guipure on ribbon. Chemisette of organdie muslin, with 
bands and flaps, edged by embroidery, with ribbon of the same 
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THE RIVALS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A MATRIMONIAL ENGAGEMENT. 

Augusta Cathcart was an only child, coquettish, 
petulant, accomplished, nineteen, and unmarried, who, since 
the loss of her mother, had been adopted by a wealthy, 
childless and widowed aunt, herself the daughter of a de¬ 
ceased Irish earl, whose intention was, in her own words, to 
leave every thing to her niece. 

She had a bright, sunny look; dark brown hair, straight, 
fine, and glossy; a clear,fresh complexion; a classical nose 
and forehead ; finely arched eyebrows; and well-cut teeth. 
In figure she was slender, and rather under the medium 
height, and in manner and expression naturally lively and 
ingenuous. In disposition she was self-willed, capricious, 
and what is usually called unmanageable, and her temper 
was as uncertain as the weather. She could be either very 
charming or very much the reverse, according to the 
barometer of her own feelings. In temperament she was 
impulsive, flighty, and the creature of circumstances. 

The father of Augusta was a captain in the British Navy, 
who prided himself upon his patrician birth, and, next to 
that, upon his daughter. The father was at sea, and the 
aunt and the niece resided in Eaton Square. 

Augusta was one morning alone with her aunt in their 
sitting-room, looking very pretty but unhappy, when the 
following conversation took place:— 

“What’s the matter with you, AugustaP you look as 
if you had all the trouble in the world on your shoulders.” 

“ I’m thinking about my engagement, aunt. I know I 
can never love ^Mr. Seymour, and I don’t think I ought to 
marry him.” 

“ Well, my dear, I don’t see why you should not like him 
well enough to be happy with him. It’s true he’s con¬ 
siderably older than yourself.” 

“Yes, forty years older,” interrupted Augusta, with 
emphasis. 

“Well, I’ll not say so much as that; but because he is 
older than you, it does not follow that he would not make 
you a good husband. Recollect, Augusta, he is a millionnaire 
and influential, and a member of Parliament,” upon which 
last she laid particular stress. 

“I don’t care for that; I’d rather have some one I 
liked better, who wasn’t rich and wasn’t a member of 
Parliament.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Lady Vernon, “you’d make a pretty 
match, no doubt; a nice position you’d make for yourself, 

1 dare say. You’ll learn better as you grow older.” 

“ I wouldn't have him if he were as rich as Croesus if I 
had my choice,” exclaimed Augusta, petulantly. “ I know 

- —— 
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I shall never be happy if I do marry him, and I intend to 
tell him so.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” said the aunt; “ you don’t know your 
own mind when you talk in that way. What if you are an 
old man’s darling? I was one once. Mr. Vernon was 
older than Mr. Seymour when I married him, and I was 
only twenty-five. If you reject Mr. Seymour, you’ll offend 
me; and, as far as he i9 concerned, you may go farther and 
fare worse, for I consider it a very desirable match indeed.” 

“ I wouldn’t marry a man with such a nose as he has 
got; it always makes me laugh when I think of it: it looks 
so funny and so very red.” 

The aunt looked up from her writing-desk, and peered at 
her through her spectacles. “Do you know, Augusta,” 
she remarked, “that it’s very wrong to make fun of a 
gentleman’s nose in that way? What if Mr. Seymour's 
nose is peculiar ? ” 

“ A bottle-nose 1 ” exclaimed Augusta, laughing. 

“ For shame! Don’t talk in that way,” said the aunt, in a 
tone of reprimand. “ Suppose his nose is, as you say, or 
even like a cucumber pickled in red vinegar, as that odious 
man Lord Townley said it was, he has other good features; 
his eyes, I’m sure, are splendid.” 

“ And his legs,” said Augusta with a titter. 

“Now, my dear, I’m surprised to hear you talk so. 
What if he is bow-legged, that’s partly in consequence of 
his having followed the hounds so much when he was 
young; he used to ride a great deal, he told me so; and it 
was in jumping over a hedge and a ditch that he broke his 
leg; before that he didn’t limp in his walk as he does now. 
Why you should think the worse of him for his misfortune, 

I don’t know.” 

“ O dear aunt! I don’t by any means. I respect Mr. 
Seymour, but I can never love him. I’d hate to be his 
pet, and I ’msure I’d get to hate him.” 

“Ah! I always said you were a self-willed, obstinate girl. 
Well, do as you like, and if you don’t act as I advise, you 
must bear the responsibility. You’ll get hold of some 
worthless, penniless man, and then what will become of 
you ? And all because you don’t like Mr. Seymour’s nose. 
Foolish girl, it’s the man and his fortune and not the nose 
that you have to look to. A man isn’t all nose and a man 
isn’t all legs, therefore why should you judge of the whole 
by a part ? Why, if I had done that, I should never have 
married Mr. Vernon, for he had a large lump on his head 
like a small water-melon, and he was not handsome by any 
means; but he was a kind and faithful husband and an 
honest banker, and he left me eighty thousand pounds when 
he died, and during the latter years of his life, poor fellow, 
he had to walk on crutches.” 

“Well, if I liked Mr. Seymour, I wouldn’t care whether 
he walked on crutches or not, but I don’t. What will he 
say if I tell him that, on reflection, I could not conscientiously 
become his wife ?” 

“ What will he say, when you’re engaged to be married 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


colour m that of the skirt. Hat of straw, with garland of daisies 
set on a velvet band. 

Skirt of foulard. Basque pointed in front and behind, cut sloping 
on the sides. The basque is edged with black velvet, and a tassel 
is set at each point. Hat in Italian straw, with forget-me-nots 
and ears of corn. 

Dress of goat's hair, with large pinkings, which are edged by a 
bias of taffeta, with a small passementerie of straw ; the seams are 
covered with the same. The cosaque is ornamented the same, and 
is fastened by square buttons, and having straw tassels at each 
paint of the peplum. Lamballe in straw, ornamented by violet 
daisies; bow of ribbon, and a humming bird on the side. 

The following are a few ball dresses which I noticed at Vichy:— 

Dress with three petticoats of white tulle under one of white 
taffeta, each being bordered by a broad blue ribbon, with large 
daisies. Josephine body in taffeta, covered by gathered tulle; 
bouillonnl sleeves, with daisies on the slope. Algerine burnous. 

Dress composed of a first petticoat in white gauze, with a wide 
hem; the second is in taffeta, cut with square notches. Body and 
skirt is one. White under-bodice; Necklace of black velvet, with 
long ends behind, suspending a miniature heart in brilliants. 
Head-dress, with a bunch of lilac. 

Maize-coloured foulard skirt, quite plain. Peplum jacket, with 
formed pleats. Round the waist, sash of golden tissue. Pleated 
tarlatan under-bodiee. head-dress with rolls behind. On the 
summit of the head, night-shades. 

Toilette consisting of three petticoats of white tulle, on a skirt 
of taffeta; high bodice, with pleats of tulle, trimmed at the top 
by a cerise band and black lace. Cerise sash, with covering of lace. 
Head-dress with white lilac. 

The next two also from Vichy :— 
f Dress of Chambery gauze, with two skirts in taffeta or gauze, is 
formed entirely without pleats. The second has only pleats behind, 
and is scolloped at the bottom. Body, with shawl-basque, sloping 
away from the hips, and pointed in front and behind; straight 
sleeves, with trimming at the shoulders and wrists. Lamballe in 
straw, ornamented with wheat ears. 

First skirt, with small bodice cut in Indian foulard of a rich 
poppy-red; second skirt of Indian muslin, with large hem, sur¬ 
mounted by large spots; straight sleeves. Sash of gros-grain. 
Rubens hat of Btraw, trimmed with velvet and a black feather. 
Parasol of white silk, with a poppy-coloured edging. 

In concluding, I must say that the new winter bonnets are 
extremely ugly and ungraceful, as they have large crowns and long 
curtains. Comparing these with those worn at present, I cannot 
but say that they are the two extremes. However, there is nothing 
reliable to be said on the winter bonnet question as yet. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Robe of cerise-coloured poplin, made with a 
gored skirt, trimmed down each seam with black lace insertion, 
and down the front with lace and buttons; bonnet of white tulle, 
trimmed with scarlet ribbon, velvet, and ivyberries. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of green silk. Mantle of black'poult-de-soie, orna¬ 
mented with cross work, gimp, and drop buttons. Bonnet of straw, 
trimmed with white feathers. 

Fig. 3.-—Walking dress and jacket of mauve’.lustre, cut in van- 
dykes at the edge, and trimmed above with black velvet. Hat 


of Italian straw, trimmed with mauve ribbon and small white 
asters. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.—Dress of figured muslin, trimmed with 
scarlet ribbon ; under bodice and sleeves of plain white cambric. 
Hat of straw, trimmed with scarlet and black flowers. 

Fig 2.—Dress of blue foulard, trimmed with silk cord of the 
same colour. It is worn with an over skirt and short bodice of 
grey taffetas, trimmed down each seam, and round the edge, with 
thick silken cord. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of white silk, striped with mauve satin, 
trimmed with rosettes of ribbon, in the centre of which are placed 
bouquets of green grass and white flower buds. The under skirt is 
of plain white silk, trimmed with puffings of tulle and ribbon. 
Under-bodice of white muslin. Head-dress of flowers to correspond 
with those on the dress. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Walking dress and jacket of brown alpaca, 
bordered with scollops trimmed with white silk and buttons. 
Bonnet of white silk and ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Dress and jacket of lavender poult-de-soie, trimmed 
with black velvet and Cluny lace. Bonnet of Italian straw, 
trimmed with black lace and pink flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Young Ladies'walking dress of striped foulard, bordered 
with green ribbon. Hat of white chip, trimmed with green ribbon 
and feather, and thin gauze veil. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Morning robe of Swiss muslin, trimmed 
with Cluny insertion and black velvet. Cap of white lace and pink 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of amber-coloured satin, over which is 
worn a peplum of the same material, bordered with silver em¬ 
broidery, and fastened on the shoulders with brooches of silver; 
and round the waist is a girdle of amber cord and silver coiffure, 
trimmed with silver flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Little girls' dress of blue striped grenadine, trimmed 
with blue ribbon, and the skirt looped up with the same. Petticoat 
of blue French delaine, trimmed with ribbon. White under-bodice, 
and sleeves of muslin, trimmed with insertion. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of green areophane, trimmed with 
leaves to correspond, and a wreath of white flowers. 

Promenade bonnet of mauve silk, ornamented with black lace 
and feather. 

Hat of rice straw, trimmed with dark blue velvet and dusters of 
white flowers. 

White muslin jacket and vest, worn with silk, and ornamented 
with insertion and white lace. 

Morning cap of blonde and blue ribbon. 

Second ditto, composed of pink ribbon and white lace. 

Dress cap, formed of lappets of lace attached by a wreath of 
small flowers, and trimmed with bows and ends of amber ribbon. 

Under-sleeve of white muslin, ornamented at the cuff with narrow 
black velvet. 

Second ditto of tulle, trimmed with white insertion and lace. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this Number a model of a peplon, or corsage of 
a young lady's cloak. It may be made loose, of a light or dark 
material, braided, trimmed, and finished with tassels at the points. 
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THE RIVALS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A MATRIMONIAL ENGAGEMENT. 

Augusta Cathcart was an only child, coquettish, 
petulant, accomplished, nineteen, and unmarried, who, since 
the loss of her mother, had been adopted by a wealthy, 
childless and widowed aunt, herself the daughter of a de¬ 
ceased Irish earl, whose intention was, in her own words, to 
leave every thing to her niece. 

She had a bright, sunny look; dark brown hair, straight, 
fioe, and glossy; a clear, fresh complexion; a classical nose 
and forehead ; finely arched eyebrows; and well-cut teeth. 
In figure she was slender, and rather under the medium 
height, and in manner and expression naturally lively and 
ingenuous. In disposition she was self-willed, capricious, 
and what is usually called unmanageable, and her temper 

1 was as uncertain as the weather. She could be either very 
charming or very much the reverse, according to the 
barometer of her own feelings. In temperament she was 
impulsive, flighty, and the creature of circumstances. 

The father of Augusta was a captain in the British Navy, 
who prided himself upon his patrician birth, and, next to 
that, upon his daughter. The father was at sea, and the 
aunt and the niece resided in Eaton Square. 

Augusta was one morning alone with her aunt in their 
sitting-room, looking very pretty but unhappy, when the 
following conversation took place:— 

“What’s the matter with you, AugustaP you look as 
if yon had all the trouble in the world on your shoulders.” 

“ I’m thinking about my engagement, aunt. I know I 
can never love ^Mr. Seymour, and I don't think I ought to 
marry him.” 

“ Well, my dear, I don’t see why you should not like him 
well enough to be happy with him. It’s true he’s con¬ 
siderably older than yourself.” 

“Yes, forty years older,” interrupted Augusta, with 
emphasis. 

“Well, I’ll not say so much as that; but because he is 
older than you, it does not follow that he would not make 
you a good husband. Recollect, Augusta, he is a millionnaire 
and influential, and a member of Parliament,” upon which 
last she laid particular stress. 

“I don't care for that; I’d rather have some one I 
liked better, who wasn’t rich and wasn’t a member of 
^ Parliament.” 

V) “Yes,” rejoined Lady Vernon, “you’d make a pretty 

•S match, no doubt; a nice position you’d make for yourself, 
I dare say. You’ll learn better as you grow older.” 

“ I wouldn't have him if he were as rich as Croesus if I 
had my choice,” exclaimed Augusta, petulantly. “ I know 


I shall never be happy if I do marry him, and I intend to 
tell him so.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” said the aunt; “ you don’t know your 
own mind when you talk in that way. What if you are an 
old man’s darling? I was one once. Mr. Vernon was 
older than Mr. Seymour when I married him, and I was 
only twenty-five. If you reject Mr. Seymour, you'll offend 
me; and, as far as he is concerned, you may go farther and 
fare worse, for I consider it a very desirable match indeed.” 

“ I wouldn’t marry a man with such a nose as he has 
got; it always makes me laugh when I think of it: it looks 
so funny and so very red.” 

The aunt looked up from her writing-desk, and peered at 
her through her spectacles. “Do you know, Augusta,” 
she remarked, “that it’s very wrong to make fun of a 
gentleman’s nose in that way? What if Mr. Seymour’s 
nose is peculiar ?" 

“ A bottle-nose! ’’ exclaimed Augusta, laughing. 

“ For shame! Don’t talk in that way,” said the aunt, in a 
tone of reprimand. “ Suppose his nose is, as you say, or 
even like a cucumber pickled in red vinegar, as that odious 
man Lord Townley said it was, he has other good features; 
his eyes, I’m sure, are splendid.” 

“And his legs,” said Augusta with a titter. 

“Now, my dear, I’m surprised to hear you talk so. 
What if he is bow-legged, that’s partly in consequence of 
his having followed the hounds so much when he was 
young; he used to ride a great deal, he told me so; and it 
was in jumping over a hedge and a ditch that he broke his 
leg; before that he didn’t limp in his walk as he does now. 
Why you should think the worse of him for his misfortune, 
I don’t know.” 

“ O dear aunt 1 I don’t by any means. I respect Mr. 
Seymour, but I can never love him. I’d hate to be his 
pet, and I ’insure I’d get to hate him.” 

“ Ah 1 I always said you were a self-nulled, obstinate girl. 
Well, do as you like, and if you don’t act as I advise, you 
must bear the responsibility. You'll get hold of some 
worthless, penniless man, and then what will become of 
you ? And all because you don’t like Mr. Seymour’s nose. 
Foolish girl, it’s the man and his fortune and not the nose 
that you have to look to. A man isn’t all nose and a man 
isn’t all legs, therefore why should you judge of the whole 
by a part ? Why, if I had done that, I should never have 
married Mr. Vernon, for he had a large lump on his head 
like a small water-melon, and he was not handsome by any 
means; but he was a kind and faithful husband and an 
honest banker, and he left me eighty thousand pounds when 
he died, and during the latter years of his life, poor fellow, 
he had to walk on crutches.” 

“Well, if I liked Mr. Seymour, I wouldn’t care whether 
he walked on crutches or not, but I don’t. What will he 
say if I tell him that, on reflection, I could not conscientiously 
become his wife ?” 

“ What will he say, when you’re engaged to be married 

--- 
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to him ? Why, he’d say that you’d trifled with his feelings 
shamefully, and very likely enter an action against you for 
breach of promise of marriage,” 

“ Oh 1 would he, aunt ? ” said Augusta, laughing aloud; 
“ then you'd have to pay the damages. Oh ! what a man 
he must be; I thought it was only the lady that sued the 
gentleman, but it seems that the gentleman sometimes sues 
the lady.” Then changing her tone, she said: “ Aunt, if 
he's a man like that, you wouldn’t wish me to marry him 
against my will, would you ? Say no $ do,” she continued, 
in a tone of earnest entreaty, and she threw her arms round 
her aunt’s neck and pressed her for an answer. 

" I didn’t say that he would commence an action, I only 
said he very likely would. How can I tell what he’d do 
under such circumstances ? He might commit suicide, or a 
hundred things. I think he's very sensitive. But about 
marrying him against your will, I repeat what I said before, 
follow the bent of your own inclinations, and if you disre¬ 
gard my advice, you have only yourself to blame for the 
consequences.” 

Just then a servant entered to announce that Mr. Horace 
Lowe had called. 

“ Oh! I’m so glsd he’s come,” exclaimed Augusta j 
and in a few minutes she was with him in the drawing¬ 
room. 

The gentleman in question was about twenty-five years of 
age, and of fair complexion, with delicately moulded 
features, curly brown hair, a quick, piercing eye, and a 
tall, compact figure. He was dressed fashionably and in 
good taste, and it needed no unusual penetration to discover 
that he prided himself upon his personal appearance. 

“ Ah! Horace, how do you do ? ” said Augusta, assuming 
an air of languor intended to make him inquire the reason 
of it. 

“ What's the matter now, Augusta ? You look sad.” 

“You know why,” said Augusta—“my engagement. 
And every day I draw nearer to the one that is to seal my 
lot, I feel more anxious. But I'll not do it. I've just told 
aunt I should be miserable for life if I did, and I have 
made up my mind to tell Mr. Seymour exactly how I feel 
towards him.” 

“Well done,” said he. “I admire your pluck. But 
really, it’s too bad for that aunt of yours to try to force you 
to marry that old fellow.” 

“ Oh! she says she'll not, but I know how it will be if 
I don't.” 

“Well, if you don’t want to marry him, Augusta, so far 
as I'm concerned, you shan’t. I *d rather marry you myself. 
How would you like that ? But I expect you’d lead me a 
nice dance if I did marry you.” 

“ Now talk sensibly, Horace. You seem to have some 
very strange opinions of me.” 

“ But really, Augusta,” he interrupted, “ although I have 
not told you much about it, my happiness is seriously 
involved in your marriage. It’s true your aunt is opposed 


to your marrying me, but if we did many, she'd soon get m 
over it.” y 

“Yes, but how could we marry she asked, looking up Jj 
appealingly and doubtfully into his face. 

“ How ? Why, it’s the easiest thing in the world. If 
she persists in with holding her consent, and the wont comes 
to the worst, there is still a way open.” 

“ What way do you mean ? ” 

“ The way to Gretna Green.” 

“ Pshaw l How can you talk so ?” 

A new prospect presented itself to her, and it was one 
which carried silent gladness to her heart, for she really 
wanted to marry Horace, and the thought of eloping with 
him was to her girlish imagination too fascinating to oc¬ 
casion anything but sensations of delight. Here was 
a means of escape from marrying a man she considered 
odious. 

“ I know that, compared with Mr. Seymour,” continued 
Horace, ” I'm a poor man. If you married me, you'd 
have to make the best of three hundred a year for the 
present” 

“ You’re very good, I know, but if I married you it would 
not be for money; you know that well enough.” 

“ Then it would be for love,” he remarked. “ What a 
beautiful thing love is 1” 

The two were in the habit of seeing each other frequently, 
so that there was ample opportunity for renewing their 
lovers* conversation. They, during the season, went to the 
opera occasionally together, sometimes in company with 
Mr. Seymour; they were not unseldom to be seen riding 
side by side in Rotten Row, and once a month or so Horace 
was invited to dine in Eaton Square. He had been the 
companion of her childhood, and she loved him as a brother 
long before she learned to love him as something more. 
When he was only eight years old he was sent from Lima 
to be educated in the family of her uncle, who was a clergy¬ 
man and tutor at Brighton. His mother, and, as he believed, 
his father resided in the Peruvian capital, to which they had 
removed from England a few years previously. 

Brighton was the birthplace, and had always been the 
home, of Augusta till after the death of her mother, and for 
a long time she lived in the house of her uncle. Horace 
was her favourite playmate, and they acted the part of lovers 
before they really knew what love was, and a thousand little 
ties bound them to each other and the happy past. 

After Mr. Lowe had left the house on the occasion 
referred to, Augusta changed her mind on the subject of en¬ 
lightening Mr.. Seymour as to her feelings towards him. 

She felt that it would be very embarrassing for her to have 
to tell him that she could never like him, never marry him. 

She ought to have done that before she allowed herself to 
become engaged to him, and she therefore resolved to remain 
silent and treat him with her usual politeness. 

Mr. Seymour was not a stranger to matrimony. He had 
married in early life, and although he considered himself, 
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and wa* generally considered by others, to be a widower, 
there was a slight shadow of uncertainty about the fact. It 
was known by his friends in his native place—Manchester—■ 
that he once had a child, bnt he was now supposed to be 
childless. His married life had not been very happy, and a 
separation took place, about a year after which Mrs. Seymour 
left Manchester, taking her child with her for a tour on the 
Continent, from which she never returned, and it was much 
doubted by those supposed to know best, whether Mr. 
Seymour was himself any wiser than his neighbours as to 
what had had become of her. 

A few days after the conversation recorded between 
Horace and Augusta, her aunt concluded to visit her brother, 
the Earl of Clermont, at his seat known as Clermont Castle, 
in the county of Cork. A trip to Ireland was always 
looked forward to with pleasure by the old lady, who had 
herself first seen the light in that delightful kingdom, whose 
pride is the shamrock and whose weapon is the shillaly; 
and as Augusta had never been there, the proposed visit had 
for her all the charm of novelty. Moreover, it would be an 
agreeable escape from the troublesome attentions and 
insipid love-making of Mr. Seymour—but only for a month ! 
and then she shuddered to think that her wedding-day was 
fixed. Mr. Seymourwas invited to dinner twice or three times 
a week, and Augusta had invariably to take his arm from the 
drawing-room and listen and reply to his dreary platitudes. 

When he heard of the projected trip, he suddenly thought 
that he would like to go to Ireland too. 

“ Do you know,” said he, “ that I've never crossed the 
Channel yet ?” 

“ Never been to the Continent ?” 

“ No, never been outside of England. I've always been 
afraid of the sea.” 

; “ Well, if you’re afraid of the sea, I would not advise 
you to venture the voyage to Ireland. You’d be dreadfully 
sea-sick, I know,” said Augusta. 

“ If you’d like to come,” observed the aunt, who was 
within hearing of the conversation, “ I have no doubt my 
brother would be very happy to see you, Mr. Seymour.” 

“ Ob, thank you, thank you. Your ladyship’s very kind. 
I should like to go very much.” 

Augusta coloured with silent indignation. She had antici¬ 
pated a refreshing change, and now the change promised 
to be for the worse. “ I’m not sure that I shall go,” she 
remarked a little later; “but you can go with my aunt just 
the same.” 

“ Oh,” replied Mr. Seymour, “ I should not think of 
going unless you were to be there. I’d go to take nice long 
country walks with you, and to drive and ride with you, 
and be with you and talk to you * from morn till dewy eve.* 
We could see more of each other in a month in the country 
than in a whole year in London, How delightful that 
would be! Therefore, don’t think of not going, but let us 
all go together.” 

(To he continued.) 


THE THEATEES, 


Alfred Mellon’s Concerts. —The transformations 
effected in the Coveut Garden Opera-house have enabled 
Mr. Alfred Mellon to afford his gigantic audience plenty of 
room to move in, and from the arrangement of the orchestra 
the sound is very evenly and fairly distributed. The great 
favour which “ Mellon's Concerts ” have now obtained 
amongst the lovers of music is, of course, owing to the 
exceedingly judicious selections which this talented and 
popular conductor has always made, both in the performers 
composing his large and powerful orchestra and in the varied 
attractions of his programmes.. The most fastidious in 
musical taste may select some night on which his favourite 
compositions are efficiently rendered, as the different pro- 

ramtnes range over almost all the choicest morceaux from 

oth dead and living celebrities. The concerts are nightly 
crowded, and are evidently appreciated by all, as there is 
scarcely any difficulty in defining the most delicate intona* 
tions of the lightest instrumentation. 

Royal Princess’s. —The Huguenot Captain is one of 
those almost melodramatically attractive pieces which usually 
hold an audience almost entranced during its varied and 
rapidly-accumulating episodes. Highly wrought and ro¬ 
mantic in its plot, it affords to the leading characters pecu¬ 
liar opportunities of distinguishing themselves. This neither 
Mr. Vining, as the Huguenot Captain , or Miss Neilson, as 
Gabrielle , have lost sight of, and, as a consequence, the con¬ 
ception of their characters has been of the happiest and most 
effective description. Mr. Vining acts and looks the gallant 
and persecuted Huguenot soldier and gentleman to the life. 
Miss Neilson is tender and charming enough as Gabrielle 
to justify even the romantic love, true and steadfast 
through so many perils of the brave and fearless Huguenot. 
The rapidity with which the house is filled nightly is ample 
evidence of the estimation in which the drama is held. The 
set scenic effects are extremely beautiful and praiseworthy ; 
while the grand ballet of Bohemians, with those most 
laughable grotesques, Flageolet t Clodoche , Cometc , and Nor- 
mande , is one of the best and most original that has been 
produced. 

Royal Strand Theatre. —The success of Buraand’s 
latest edition of the celebrated burlesque Kenilworth has 
been so unequivocal that it is likely not to be withdrawn for 
some little time. Preceded by a lively and well-playe 1 
comedy, and succeeded by a rattling farce, it is amply suffi¬ 
cient to crowd this pretty house nightly. That the cha¬ 
racters in Kenilworth are magnificently attired, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, or that the piece is admirably and bril¬ 
liantly placed on the stage. Miss Ada Swanborough, as 
Amy Robsart , would have proved no mean rival in personal 
charms to her celebrated original. 

Madame Tussaud’s. —The very last addition to this 
splendid gallery of portraits is that of the now celebrated 
Count Bismarck. A beautiful marriage group of their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Helena and Prince Christian has also 
been added. The court dresses have lately been replaced 
by the most gorgeous new ones; and the brilliant effect 
created by these, added to the flashing jewels and life¬ 
like look of the different characters, renders the first glance 
at the rooms one not easily forgotten. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR 1866. 


Uesdames BAUD ET LEBARER ] 

pointmen" /! ~-* 


_; Designers of Parisian Fashions, by Special Ap- 

ntment (in 1855) Fonrnissenrs de S. H. l’lmpera trice, and patronised by all 
the principal Courts of Europe. 

ESTABLISHED IN FBAKCB 38 YEARS. IN ENGLAND 18 YEARS. IN SARDINIA 

10 YEARS. 


The above eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters con¬ 
nected with Ladies' and Children's Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “ en rapport" with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears 
in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sized Paper Models of all the articles of 
dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 
extensive and convenient Show Rooms that have been some time preparing for 
them at 18, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 



By Special Appointment 
(in 1855). 


Their Models are not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 


TERMS. 

12 Life-size Paper Models of Ladies' and Children's Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. fid. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, lie. fid. 


PROMENADE DRESS, Body, Sleeve, 
and Skirt, complete .... 0 
PRINCESSE ROBES, Body and Skirt 

in one.0 

BALL DRESSES, complete 6s. 6d. and 0 
JACKETS, for In and Outdoor Wear . 0 


6 6 


FICHUS and CANEZOUS . . .03 

NEW MANTLES, in every Design . 0 3 
BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . .03 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES, for Boy or 

Girl.0 3 

BOY or GIRL’S JACKET or PALETOT 0 3 


DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve,and 

Skirt.. .060 

PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robes • .066 

SINGLE BODIES.0 8 0 

SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .016 

3 6 1 GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Out .036 
FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to cut from, sent Post 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt ofPost-Office Order or Stamps. The London Business is under the superintendence 
of Madame Baud's Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made payable to Adele 
Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designs, 13, BEBNEBS STBEET, OXFOBD STBEET, W., LONDON. 

ALL LETTB&S MUST CONTAIN REMITTANCES FOB GOODS REQUIRED. 

Hours of Purines*, from 10 till 6 o'clock; Saturdays , from 10 till 2. 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


MENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 

AWARDED MEDALS IN 1832, 1834, 1844, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1865. 

NEW YORK, PARIS, LONDON, DUBLIN EXHIBITION MEDALS. 

MENEER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE is Pure, Wholesome, and Delicious. 


WAREHOUSE, 23, HENRIETTA STREET, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 

Sold retail everywhere . No connection with any company whatever . 


‘PURITYAND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY': 



GREAT EXHIBITIONS of I85I&I862\ 

AND ALSO THE 

ONLY BRITISH MEDAL 





1851. 


1861. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


0 ; 
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Rmumrtli Smtfr tfje Sperial Patronage of Her JHajcstg tfjt ©wen, 

It. *” 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

**« 

COVETS Of EVBpBE, 

AND UNIVERSALLY PRES ERRED AND ESTEEMED. 



ROWLANDS' KACASSAR OIL, 

Of Unprecedented Sucppgt during the last SIXTY YEARS, in pro¬ 
moting the Growth, Restoring and Beautifying the Human Hair. 

The following is a byief potice qf some of its principal virtues, 
&8 a MILD, STIMULATIVE, CORREGTSf E, and PRESERVATIVE agent 
for the Hair. The subject is niore fully treated in a small Pam¬ 
phlet which accompanies each opttle of Rowlands* Macassar 
Oil, and wherein important hints and advice will be found on 
the Culture of z^e Hair qe Infancy, and on its preservation 
and beauty thrqjjgh the jJfciL stages op human life. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sus¬ 
tains it in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy vigour, 
silky softness, and luxuriant redundancy to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and impurity, 
and renders the use of the fine comb unnecessary. 

CURL AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering the 
Hair so admirably spfVthat it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, aud, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, 
rendering the coiffure inexpressibly attractive. 

QREY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful m the pre¬ 
vention of Grey Hair, and, in numerous instance^, |p the resto¬ 
ration to its original colour. 

BALDNESS. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown in 
cases or Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other spe¬ 
cifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a 
complete Restoration of beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE, 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourish¬ 
ing matter secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Macassar 
Oil will be found most efficacious, both in preserving and in im¬ 
mediately restoring the Hair to its usual appearance of health 
with RENOVATED BRIGHTNESS. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change 
of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zouh, 
from the assemblies of St. Petersburg and Moscow to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained {he patronage of every 
COURT pf the civilized world; and the high esteem in which it & 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6a.; 
and double that size, 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ NALVDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving apd Beautifying 
the Complexion and Skin. 

It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for 
the same object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy 
purity of Complexion and a conservator of Femete Beauty, in all 
climates, and during every stage ip the progression of life from 
youth to age. It has also received the zealous recctipmendation of 
the most eminent of the Faculty. * 

This delightful preparation is extracted from erotics of the 
mildest and most balsamic nature; is warranted perfectly innocent 
and free from mineral or other pernicious admixture ; operating 
os a powerful cleanser of the Skin* it speedily eradicates Freckles, 
Ton, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other Cutaupous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of 
Soothing irritation and removing unsightly 1 eruptions, render it in¬ 
dispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies, during the period of nursing, and as awash for infants, 
it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

Duriqg the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of 
winter, and in cases of sunburn, stings of insects, chilblains, chapped 
6kin, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have been long and 
extensively acknowledged. Its purifying and refreshing pro¬ 
perties have insured its selection by Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe, and it is universally in high repute, from the sultry 
climes of fndia to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle, 

White and Sound Teeth 

Are lndi.pen.able to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, end to health 
and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTRIFICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable 
value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

PfcEASXNG FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Its ANTISEPTIC and ANTl-sooRflUTlc PROPERTIES exercise a highly 
beneficial and salutary influence ; they arrest the further progress 
of the decay of Teeth, induce a healthy action of the Gums, and 
cause them to assume the brightness and colour indicative of per¬ 
fect soundness. 

Price 2s. 9<L per Box. 



CAUTIOB 


SOLD BY 


To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Pitch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 


A. ROWLAHD &80HS, 


20, Hatton Garden, 


LONDON, 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard dks Italikns, September 26M, I860. 

Cheer Amis,—T he negligee toilets of some of the “ grand maisons” 
are very charming, and of an exquisite coquettishness. Thus, among 
others, fancy a skirt of lawn,with notches formed in ancient guipure, 
to which we add a peplum of lawn zibri, with bias pieces of guipure* 
This peplum is attached to the shoulders by a brooch with No. 4 
blue taffeta ribbon; on each bow a crystal medallion is set. Straight 
sleeves, very light and plainat the bottom only an ornament of 
notches of guipure. Blue sash. 

Most of the morning dresses are of great originality, some being 
in foulard, cashmere, nansook, and muslin. 

Among the evening dres3ea at Dieppe, I saw one composed of a 
skirt in white taffeta, edged at the bottom by a band of white 
taffeta, cut in sharp notches ; at the edge of these notches, fringe 
of pearls and crystal. A Romdn tunic or peplum in blue striped 
gauze is oefc on the skirt. The peplum is edged by a bias piece of 
blue satin, on which falls a fringe of pearls, it Is without sleeves, 
and draped ct Vantique in front and behind, with a cluster of bril¬ 
liants on the shoulder, each cluster being trimmed^by a bow of 
ribbon and a rose. The sleeves are replaced by a volant of English 
application, relieved by several gathers, with a blue ribbon. As 
coiffure , bandelets of blue velvet, with pear-shaped pendules of 
rock crystal; behind, long ends of velvet and roses, fixed at the 
side near the chignon . 

Another evening toilette is composed of a skirt in light green, 
fringed with emerald green and white crystal. White under-petti¬ 
coat, strewn with detached leaves in green velvet with gold thread; 
tke same is fixed on the petticoat in bright green taffeta. Josephine 
bodice, very low, cngarlanded by foliage in velvet at the top. Sash 
composed of the same velvet, fastened by a brooch with garnets 
and fine pearls. With the Josephine bodice an under-bodice of 
white muslin is worn. 

The head-dress to match with this was a very graceful chef- 
dfoewere. Among the hair, set in the antique style, werfe placed 
clusters of garnets and fine pearls. 

Bride'S toilette.—Dress of poult^ie-soie, without any pleats at 
the waist; breadths cuts in bias. Petticoat with train. Flat 
bodice. Straight sleeves, ornamented with guipure, and on the 


shoulders by orange-flowers. Head-dress ornamented frith a 
wreath of orange-blossomS tarried round in the lialr. 

Maid of honour's toilette.—DresS frith train til poult-(le-soie, 
ornamented at the bottom by an English applique. Flat bodice, 
coveted by a peplum of the Same applique. Tuft of orange-flowers 
on the sleeves. Head-dress frith orange-flowers. 

Ball toilette.—Skirt of mauve taffeta, with flat bodice, cotered 
by a second petticoat, with Chambery gauze. Bodice, ornamented 
in front and behind by a point in lace. Greek head-dress, orna¬ 
mented with daisies. Sash of gauze. With flaps edged with blohd, 
crossing in front with n buckle of daisies. 

Dress of rose taffeta, with first petticoat, without pleats at the 
waist. Second skirt of crape, cut in lafrge notches at the bottom. 
Flat bodice In taffeta, ornamented by a pleated volant of crape, 
with a chemisette of pleated tarlatan. Marie Antoinette head¬ 
dress, with a rose. 

Chateau toilettes.—Skirt of blue foulard, ornamented at the 
bottom by a row of white guipure. Second petticoat in grey Jil de 
chhtre. Bodice with peplum and basque. Blue sash, veiled with 
guipure. Collar of guipure. Straight sleeves, with the same 
guipure. Sea-side hat of black straw, encircled by a blue veil; in 
fTont, a frhlte feather. 

Skirt of black striped poult-de-soie , ornamented on each side by 
velvet, formed in notches. Bodice with basques cut to correspond, 
and ornamented by small cut points. Straight sleeves. Demi-season 
jacket of white, trimmed witH bands of same stuff round the edges, 
and embroidered in Chinese style, with coloured silk. Lainballe 
bonnet in black, trimmed with pomegranates and black grapes. 

It seems that the fashion for short dresses for ordinary wear, 
and long ones for full dress, is, at last, settled. This remark will 
apply equally to paletots and mantles as to dress; consequently, 
we shall see short cloth paletots and long velvet ones. 

I have seen a very charming toilette, composed of a mauve Bklrt, 
trimmed with five rows of rrUmseigneur violet ribbon. A second 
petticoat Is in violet drugget, scolloped at the bottom; between 
each notch a cockade, with long ends in mauve ribbon, is set 
These notches are bordered by a fringe of white pearls. The bodice 
is In violet, andis formed in one pattern with the breadths of the 
skirt. Sash covered Vrifch guipure. Straight sleeves, ornamented 
at the bottom by live rows of eritre-deux, set round the wrists on 
ribbon of the same colour. At the top, a jockey Of violet, with five 
dentieolations. The mauve petticoat does not descend lower than 
the ankles; the other is about nine inches shorter. 

Another dreBs is composed of a skirt of emerald green foulard, 
trimmed with enlaced bows, formed of black passementerie. Three 
sequins of jet, with a silver chain, are set at the bottom of each 
bow. The second petticoat is black, ornamented on each Seam 
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with green ribbon, with black passementerie. From one breadth to 
the other, the bottom is formed in a large notched denticulation, 
and embroidered with poppy taffeta. Black bodice, with basque 
sleeves in emerald green foulard, ornamented at the elbow by three 
bracelets of black passementerie, with jet. Sash of green foulard, 
veiled with guipure. 

I noticed a Lamballe bonnet in white tulle, and ornamented by 
fine pearls, with leaves of white velvet, having green veins. The 
dress, in harmony with this bonnet, was charming. The bonnet 
of the form called the Marie Antoinette is principally made in 
black lace, ornamented with a magnificent branch of roses with 
natural leaves. A black velvet, with long ends fringed with jet, 
enciroles the form. 

It is quite ridiculous to notice the change in appearance the 
Parisian ladies have undergone : all those who strictly follow the 
fashions seem to have suddenly grow thinner and shorter. This is 
due to the reduction in width of both petticoats and crinolines. 

The new fashion is infinitely more reasonable, for it leaves long 
dresses with trains for the drawing-room, and insists on short petti¬ 
coats in the street. 

It is very probable that peplums will be made of both black and 
white lace this winter, in place of the Isce shawls and man¬ 
tillas which have been so popular. 

Demi-season toilettes.—Dress of poult-de-soie, with breadths cut 
sloping, and pleated behind only; straight sleeves. Lauxun pale¬ 
tot of velvet, with semi of pearls. Lamballe bonnet in Chantilly, 
attached behind with small ribbons of velvet, and edged with a gar¬ 
land of foliage with red berries. 

Costume for little girls of six years of age, composed of a skirt 
of poppy-red foulard or Scotch cashmere. This skirt is accom¬ 
panied by a chemisette russe , with large pleats and straight sleeves. 
The second petticoat is in grey taffeta, cut in scollops all round the 
bottom; the corslet is cut in the same piece; collar and under- 
sleeves, with cuffs of linen; boots of Russia leather. 

Dress of poult-de-soie, trimmed at the bottom of the skirt by a 
bias piece of darker taffeta with sem& of pearl; bodice with basque ; 
pearl buttons in crystal fasten this bodice. Sleeves trimmed by a 
bias piece of taffeta with crystal drops; collar of linen; sleeves 
with cuffb edged with guipure. 

Dress of English tissue of woollen and silk, spotted with white. 
Petticoat with seams cut in bias. Bodice of a round form. Sash 
veiled with guipure. Paletot of black velvet, cut at the bottom in 
escalope. Catalans bonnet of crape, ornamented at the top by 
two clusters of ribbon in the same colour as the bonnet. At the 
edge a fringe of crystal is placed. 

Dress of poult-de-soie, trimmed at the bottom by a volant with 
daisy pleats. Bodice with basques, forming second petticoat, of 
white satin, very short in front and with a train behind. Ancient- 
shaped sleeves, lined with white satin, edged by a galloon, and ter¬ 
minated with a tassel. White under-sleeves of bouillonn£ tulle, 
edged at the wrist by an English lace. Collar in lace to match the 
sleeves. 

Dress of pearl-grey poult-de-soie, with two petticoats, the first of 
which is trimmed at the bottom by daisy pleats. A bias of white 
satin, embroidered with pearls in jet, hides the top of this volant, 
graduated to the height of each side. The second petticoat is also 
in grey, edged by the same pearl bias-piece. On each side it is very 
much sloped in a half circle. The front is cut much shorter than 
behind, and is cut squarely. The bodice and this petticoat are 
made in one. Sash of white satin with jet pearls. 

Short dress with pleats. Long cosaque, or second petticoat, of 
taffeta, trimmed by a silk cord with tassels. The sleeves have the 
same ornament. Sailor hat, with blue flowers. 
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PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Robe of green poplin, trimmed with bands 
of black velvet edged with laoe. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume of white alpaca, trimmed with border¬ 
ing of mauve silk, ornamented with small black velvet buttons; 
bow of mauve ribbon at the back of jacket. Bonnet of Italian 
straw, trimmed with a wreath of ivy-leaves; strings of white 
gauze. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.—Robe d la Princesse, made of cuir-coloured 
poult-de-soie, trimmed with ribbons of a darker shade. Bonnet of 
white tulle, trimmed with crystal beads and red flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Young lady's dress of blue striped lustre, trimmed with 
black quilled ribbon; white under-bodice of muslin, trimmed with 
lace. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of silver-grey popUnette, trimmed with 
cerise ribbon velvet. Hat of grey silk trimmed with oerise ribbon 
and a black feather. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Robe of pale lilac-coloured foulard, 
trimmed with white Cluny lace placed over mauve ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of dark brown silk, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Little girl's dress of scarlet cashmere, trimmed with 
white lace insertion; and over-skirt of white cashmere, bound with 
scarlet velvet in scallops. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Robe of maize-coloured Japanese, trimmed 
with bands of black velvet, on which are placed white buttons; 
shawl of black lace. Bonnet of straw, trimmed with bunches of 
purple fruit and black lace tie. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of rose-pink silk, worn with a peplum of 
silver-spotted gauze, bordered with Cluny lace. Head-dress orna¬ 
mented with wreaths of small flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Little girl's walking dress of striped cambric, edged 
with braid; under-dress of blue alpaca. Straw hat, trimmed with 
blue ribbon and flowers. 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of mauve silk, ornamented with 
black beads, and mauve flowers and leaves. 

Carriage bonnet of maize-coloured silk, trimmed with corn ears 
at the side, and round the edge; blond strings of the same 
colour. 

Hat of grey felt, trimmed with velvet of the same colour, and a 
black feather. 

Morning cape of white lace, and narrow pink ribbon, with lap¬ 
pets to correspond. 

Dress cap of white blond, ornamented with white flowers and 
cerise-coloured ribbon. 

Under-sleeve of muslin, with a cuff formed of insertion and 
narrow quilling. 

Second ditto of nansook, ornamented with embroidery and 
narrow insertion. 

Embroidered collar, with bow and ends of dark blue velvet. 

Little girl’s dress of salmon-coloured French merino, made with 
a jacket, and trimmed with black lace and narrow black velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The Model given with this Number consists of three pieces—vis., 
front, back, and side-piece—being a Model of a very neat Corsage, 
to be made up in velvet material, so as to be different from the 
skirt The breast-plaits are marked in front, to the extent neces¬ 
sary to be cut, by point-holes at the sides and tops of same. 
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THE RIVALS. 


CHAPTER II. 

A ROMANTIC FLIGHT. 

“Aunt/* said Augusta on the morning after this con¬ 
versation, 11 what made yon invite Mr. Seymour to come with 
us? I don’t want to go where he is.” 

“ Nonsense, child; what are you thinking about ? Don’t 
like to go with the man who is shortly to become your hus¬ 
band 1** 

“ Never 1” muttered Augusta within herself. 

“The more you see of each other before marriage, the 
better you'll learn to conform to each other’s tastes after 
marriage.” 

“ Well, if he goes with us I’ll be sure to offend him ; I 
know I shall.” A bright idea struck her. “ Do you intend 
to ask Horace as well 1 ” 

“ Why should I ask him, pray I ” 

“ Because if Mr. Seymour comes I should like him to 
come too.” 

“Oh, nonsense. I ask Mr. Seymour merely because 
he’s engaged to you.” 

“Horace,” said Augusta, when the lovers next met, 
“aunt has invited Mr. Seymour, and I don’t want to go 
unless you come with us.” 

“ I should be very happy, but I’m not invited.” 

“Oh, never mind that. Just say to aunt, or I’ll tell 
her, that you’re about to make a tour of Ireland, and she’s 
sure to ask you to call and see us at the Castle; and then if 
you come soon you’re sure to be invited to make a stay of 
a few days, and then—oh, how delightful! —I shall have 
an excuse for avoiding the old gentleman as long as we’re 
there. Will you do that? ” 

“ I will,” he replied. 

“That’s a good, dear,kind fellow;” and she sank into 
his arms. 

They were alone, but the next instant the drawing-room 
door opened and the aunt entered. 

“ O aunt, dear Horace has just come to bid me good-bye 
before going to Ireland,” said Augusta, with a sudden change 
of tone and attitude. 

“ Is he, indeed ? How do you do, Mr. Lowe ? Well, if 
you’re in the neighbourhood of Clermont, we shall be glad to 
see you. When do you leave town ? ” 

“ On Thursday morning, didn't you say? ” put in Augusta, 
by way of a hint. 

“Yes; on Thursday,” he replied promptly, profiting 
by it. 

“ Oh! that’s the time we have fixed for going,” replied 
the aunt. 

“ Oh, indeed 1 Singular coincidence. Perhaps, then, 
we shall meet on the steamer.” 


“ Very likely,” said Lady Vernon. “ We should be very 
glad of your company across the Channel.” 

“Then, if you’ll allow me. I’ll call and go with you,” he 
suggested. 

“Oh, thank you; we shall be very happy,” replied 
Augusta, on her own responsibility, and the thing was 
settled. 

The party, including Horace and Mr. Seymour, arrived 
in safety at the Castle, where they received a warm Irish 
welcome from the Earl. During the voyage from Liverpool 
to Dublin Mr. Seymour fully realised the prediction of his 
betrothed—that he would be dreadfully sea-sick; and Horace 
and Augusta, who were fortunate enough to escape the 
malady, were left alone, to tell each other of each other’s 
love, and to arrange a plan suggested by him, and acquiesced 
in by her. It was nothing short of an elopement. Lady 
Vernon had the monopoly of Mr. Seymour's attentions 
during the journey by land, for Horace and Augusta had 
taken good care to keep together all the time, to the secret 
disgust of the old gentleman, who felt himself very much in 
the way. 

“ They appear to be deeply interested .in each other,” he 
ventured to remark to Lady Vernon, in allusion to the 
lovers, and evidently feeling that Horace had cut him out 
completely. 

“ Oh, they’re old schoolmates; they’ve always been 
together since they were children,” she replied assuringly; 
as if that was a perfect guarantee against their ever doing 
anything that would interfere with the happiness of Mr. 
Seymour. 

It is unnecessary to say that Lady Vernon looked upon 
wealth and social position as the principal objects of mar¬ 
ried life; and that the disparity between the age of Mr. 
Seymour and her niece did not impress her as a serious 
obstacle to their marriage. She thought that in bringing all 
her influence to bear in favour of that alliance, she was acting 
towards her niece for the best, and for the latter she had 
undoubtedly a sincere affection. Indeed, she now regretted 
that the time appointed for the marriage was so near at hand; 
but the knowledge that when she left her it would be under 
a nearer guardianship than her own, coupled with a some¬ 
what mistaken sense of duty, caused her to banish from her 
mind all selfish feelings, as the patron saint of her country 
is reported to have done the adders, toads, and other 
venomous reptiles, by the exercise of some magic in¬ 
fluence, on the top of Croagh Patrick—that celebrated 
mountain in Connaught, where it is believed by all faithful 
Irishmen that St. Patrick stood when he drove the vipers 
to the Atlantic. 

It was now the middle of February, and it was arranged 
that the marriage should take place during the first week 
of April, in expectation of which event Mr. Seymour was 
preparing a London mansion for the reception of his bride. 

Clermont Castle was the old family-seat of an ancient 
Irish family—so ancient, indeed, that its origin could never 
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be traced; but it was assigned by those belonging to it to a 
period little ulterior to the Deluge. They were consequently 
proud of their ariceStry, and lost ttb opportunity of re¬ 
minding people of the fact—a prominent characteristic 
Of Irish families* whose pride generally increases With their 
poverty; 

The venerable edifice stood in the centre of an extensile 
park, overlooking a steep declivity, sprinkled with trees* and 
browsed on by pasturing fldckr. It was bricked td the 
westward by a rugged and barren country, craggy and wild* 
which continued as far as the broken and picturesque coast* 
where projecting clifft and mammoth caves, hollowed out by 
the hand of Nature, frowned in their imposing desolation 
upon the waters of a stormy ocean: 

A week passed away very pleasantly at the Castle, during 
which Horace and Augusta enjoyed many of those delight¬ 
ful walks and drives which Mh Seymour had expected 
would fall to his own lot; but the aunt never ceased to con¬ 
sole and assure hihl* and he began to think that riftet all 
it was only accident that brought the old schoolmates so 
much together. 

“ She’ll make you a very devoted Wife," Said Lady 
Vernon. “But girls will be girls till they’re teamed. 
Marriage is the only thing that settles them." 

One morning, when the Earl and Mr. Seymour had left 
the Castle on a jaunting-car, to visit a neighbouring town, 
Horace and Augusta thought it beautiful weather for a 
drive, and therefore, with the consent of Lady Vernon, 
they arranged one to a spot known as the Abbey Ruins. 
Horace, preferring his own car, which he had hired by 
the day for a mere trifle on his first arrival, took it, and 
drove himself. 

“Be sure, Augusta, my dear,” said Lady Vernon, as the 
former took her seat on the car, “ be sure that you do not 
take coldand then, turning to Horace, she continued * 
“ And be sure, Mr. Lowe, not to let her go within the walls 
of the abbey; they are so crumbling and old that it is very 
dangerous to go near them, Pm told.” And then, as if cer¬ 
tain on this point, she said: “ Oh, yes, I’m sure that it is 

very 5 so be exceedingly careful, and don’t be later than 
lunch-time, as I want you both.” 

She said this good-naturedly* and With a Smile of promise, 
as much as to say s “ I have something good for you; but 
will keep you in suspense till you come back.” 

“ Depend upon me; I'll take gobd care of her,” Was 
Horace’s only reply, and the car moved away. 

Lady Vernon was bdrn in Dublin, and although she had 
married an Englishman, and resided out of Ireland almost 
entirely since her marriage, which took place mote than 
thirty years before this time, she still retained sufficient of 
her native accent to identify her as one Who was either 
born of that gem of the ocean which the Milesians of old 
were wont to call Inisalga, or Inisfail, Inverna, Iris, or Erin; 
or else one who from early associations had acquired that 
tone of pronunciation which lent music tb her voice at the 



same time that it contrasted with the heavy brogue of many v 
of the voluble “honeys” and “jewels” of certain Irish V 
provinces. She had inhaied the atmosphere of Stephen’s 0 
Green while in her cradle, and, as a matter of course, as | 
an Irishman would say* she spbkfc the best English in the 
world. I 

The ruins for which the pair had set out were situated at a 
distance of about fiVe miles frbrfi the Caritle, add the drive 
was over a fcoofl couhtry rorid. Thri block hrid just struck 
eleven as the car-wheels rolled Swiftly down the long | 
avenue of poplar trees ieading tb the main rbad. It Was a 
bright, itiSpirihg Winter day. The air was dry, elastic, arid 
exhilarating $ and the frost, which had silvered the lawn iri 
the early meriting* Was flow overtaken by the melting I 
radiance of the Sun} arid it was ohly hferfc arid thete* Where 
the sunshine was jrist beginning tb penetrate, that the rime | 
still glittered on the green sward. The naked branches 
seemed ready to burst their bbds, and* where brids had 1 
appeared, to Shed their fbliagb: The feathered throng ! 
caroled forth their sweetest and most gladsome notes, and 
all nature looked gay and festive. The landscape smiled, 
the distant hills were set in a flood of silver, rind the lover 
of the picturesque found new beauties to admire at ctery 
turn. What time could have been more propitious for | 
seeking happiness in flight ? 

As the car rolled swiftly onWard, and the road-Bide objects 
flitted rapidly by, the eyes and hearts and lips of its two 
occupants spoke a language of mutual love—of love in all 
its lofty and sublime purity—spoke with all the earnestness 
of true affection and a virtuous passion. 

The time had come for them to eiecute the plan upon 
which they had decided on board the steamer. It was the 
year 184—, and railways in Ireland Were then only in course 
of construction. A hundred arid twenty Irish miles sepa¬ 
rated them from Dublin, and there was only the high road 
to travel by, unless they went out bf their way to take pas¬ 
sage by a canal-boat. But love conquers difficulties; and 
where there’s a will there's a way. They would drive through 
to Dublin, without stopping, unless to change horses, and 
take some slight refreshment 

Away they went, happy arid confidant in eafch other. 

“Yott'fe not afraid of the journey, are you, love ? ” asked 
Horace. ' 

“ No, Horace, dear; if you're not, I'm riot.” 

“Then trust in tee,” said he. “Augusta, toy dariing, 

Pin proud of the Confiderice you place in me; proud to 
think that I'm to have riricK ri toife aS you, my beauty.” 

Wtdi, ah ybu'rd so verjr appreciative, let tob return the 
compliment $ and Horace, dear, I hope I shall never dis¬ 
appoint ^ou.” 

“ Disappoint me,” he replied 5 “ that would be impossible 
Yori’re everything I wish for, iriy lovfe, in this world. I’m 
afraid that it's our old friend Mr. Seymour who will be 
disappoirited, riot I. Onljr think bf it, Gus* what a ferirful 
sensation our disappearance will brCate at thb Castle. I 
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shouldn’t wonder if the whole party started in hot purspit of 
us. What ap exciting chase that would be! w 

** Yes," said Augusta, a little apprehensive; “ and suppose 
they should overtake us.' 9 

“ Suppose the world should come to an end, M he replied. 
“We’yt top long a start for them tq overtake us, however 
hard they may try $ besides, it will take them a week to f}nd 
out which way we went. They’ll never suspect this $ they l d 
be much more likely to think yre b^ve beep juried ip {be 
ruins, jaunting-car and all.” 

M How funny you are! But I’m sure our running awey 
will greatly surprise them. Aunt has not the slightest sup- 
picipp of anything of the kind.” 

“ No) it would be very funny if she had,” remarked hej- 
lover. 

^Vhen they arrived at the road which led to the ruined 
abbey, they passed it, and kept on the highway towards 
Dublin, ^eir hearts beat high with rapture as onward 
they careered, passing by the nigged and picturesque, the 
broad expanse of tnoss?c]ad turf, and the varied scenes 
of nature—on with a throb of love towards the goal that 
beckoned them to its embrace. 

{To by vontirmd in o%r 


YOU KNOVf WHO! 

Dost remember the time, in the summer's sweet prime. 
When down in the meadow of red and white cloyer. 

Spattered with buttercups over and over, 

Spattered with violets white and blue. 

You went walking with—you know who! 
pou’t shake your ringletted head, I saj^ 

In such & provokingly charming way !— 

Ye gods ! how the colour flies I 
Dott-i hide your blue, blue eyes l 
Say! don't you remember it ; honestly—true ? 

You sweet UttJe sinner, you know you do ! 

I could tell of a time In the summer^ sweet prime. 

When down in the meadow of red and white clover. 

Some one begged you would take him for a lov&r | 

Told you your eyee were like violets blue— 

You mischief !—I gpesqyo* remember it, too ! 

Don't shqke your ringiettsd head, I sajj 
In such a bcwitchingly saucy way !— 

Ye gods 1 horf the colour flies 1 
Hiding yotg: blue, bine eyes \ 

Oh, tcondroutly nopjr must’your memory be. 

If you've forgotten th^t " WM one** was-—me! 

A True Wife. — With a true wife p husband*^ faults 
should be sacred. A woman forgets what is due to herself 
when she condescends to that refuge of weakness—a female 
confidante. A wife’s bosom should be the tomb of her 
husband’s failings, and fife character far more valuable in 
her estimation than his life, {f this be not the cage, she 
pollutes her marriage vow. 
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Theatre Roya?* Drury Lark.—-T he opening of the por¬ 
tals of Old Drury," to inaugurate a new season under the 
sple management of Mr. F. B. Ohatterton, has proved quite 
an event in (he annals of the theatrical world. The splendid 
interior has been entirely renovated and re-decorated, and 
on the opening of the doors is immediately filled by a vast 
assemblage. Mr. Phelps appears in the tragedy of King 
John, ana the brothers Webb in the Comedy of Errors ; 
the two pieces combined, are a sufficient proof of the legiti¬ 
mate tendencies of Mr. Chatterton’s management. That 
the season will be qn unusually brilliant and successful one 
there cannqt be the slightest doubt. 

Royal Princess’s Theatre. —The Huguenot Captain 
is still so great a favourite with the public that the house is 
filled nightly, Mr. Vining, Miss Neilson, and MrB. Stirling 
sustaining their original characters. The celebrated French 
grotesques still make their entrSe in the Bohemian ballet, 
and receive great applause for their most eccentric contor¬ 
tions : it cannot be called dancing by any stretch of the 
imagination. 

Royal Lyceum Theatre. —The brilliant and deserved 
success of Dion Boucicault's new drama. The Long Strike, 
has at once decided that it will have a long and prosperous 
career. It is placed on the stage with every detail perfectly 
and splendidly arrayed, and the interest, exciting from the 
first act, accumulates until the close of this nervously-written 
and powerful play. 

Prince of Wales’s Theatre. —This charming'little 
theatre at the present moment presents one of the greatest 
attractions possible to a lover of real and refined comedy, 
minutely realized in its definition of the familiar scenes 
occurring in the social life of society. Mr. T. W. Robert¬ 
son’s new piece, briefly named Ours , is one of the happiest 
iUuatratiPRS P.f what 18 now generally termed the ultra-real 
school of comedy, although, from the point and brilliancy of 
portions of the dialogue, it at times aims at something higher. 
Mi^s Marie Wilton fis Afqry Netley is simply charming, and 
carries with her the entire feelings of the house. The bril¬ 
liant success of the piece is most complete, the applause 
increasing through the entire evening. 

Royal Strand THEATRB.—Pending the production of 
Der Freisch&tz,; or, 4 Good Cast for a Piece, a grand new 
and operatic burlesque^ by F. C. Burnand, Esq., which has 
been some time in preparation, the celebrated tmrlesque of 
Kenilworth (the latest edition) continues to be played to 
crowded houses. As the piece is splendidly dressed and 
mounted, and thq music %na songs sparkling and mirthful, 
there are very few places for a pleasant evening equal to 
this prpttily-cfecorated and comfortable theatre. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition.— It is almost impos¬ 
sible to omit the name of Madame Tussaud in speaking of 
places of amusement; it has literally become “ familiar as a 
household word." Here always are to be seen illustrations 
of all who have made themselves notorious; and an infinitely 
better knowledge may be obtained of the physiques of the 
great and noble than can be afforded by almost any por¬ 
trait gallery in the kingdom. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

PARIS FASHIONS FOR 1866. 


W ffAmmmM BAUD ET LEBABBE, Designers of Parisian Fashions, hr Special Ap- 
pointment (in 1866) ^ 1and patronised by all 

ESTABLISHED IN FRANCES® TJSAB8. IN BNOLAND18 TEARS, IN SARDINIA 

10 TSARS. 

The shore eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters con¬ 
nected with Ladies' and Children's Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “ en rapport M with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears 
in the Parisian world of ton. Full-riied Paper Models of all the articles of 
and *" 6 dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 

~ ~ extensive and convenient Show Rooms that have been some time preparing for 

fcogal Jarnflg Of EngknK. them at IS, BEKNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


I bs r sCm sr at 

2 b * At rimpttatria. 





By Special Appo 
(in i8M) 


Their Models are not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain ; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 

TERHB. 

12 Life-rise Paper Models of Ladies' and Children's Dress, selected to form aSetof Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. fid. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, 11s. fid. 

PROMENADE DRESS, Body, 81eeve, DINNER DRESSES, Body, 81eeve,and FIOHU8 and OANEZOU8 . . .030 

and Skirt, complete. . . . 0 6 0 Skirt . . . . . . . 0 6 6 NEW MANTLES, in every Design ..036 

PRINOESSB ROBES, Body and Skirt PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robed . . 0 0 6 BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . .086 

in one. 0 7 6 SINGLE BODIES. 0 3 0 CHILDREN’S DRESSES, for Boy or 

BALL DRESSES, complete 6s. 6d. and 0 7 6 SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .016 Girl.030 

JACKETS, for In and Outdoor Wear . 0 3 6 GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Out . 0 3 6 BOT or GIRL'S JACKET or PALETOT 036 
FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-rixe). trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to cut from, sent Post 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt or Post-Office Order or Stamps. The London Business is under the superintendenc e 
of Madame Baud's Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made payable to Adele 
Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designs, 13, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., LONDON. 

ALL LETTERS MUST CONTAIN REMITTANCES FOR GOODS REQUIRED. 

Hours of Business , from 10 till 6 o'clock ; Saturdays, from 10 till 2. 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


MENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 

AWARDED MEDALS IN 1832, 1834, 1844, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1865. 

NEW YORK, PARIS, LONDON, DUBLIN EXHIBITION MEDALS. 

MENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE is Pure, Wholesome, and Delicious. 

WAREHOUSE, 23, HENRIETTA STREET, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 

Sold retail everywhere. No connection with any company whatever. 


‘PURITYAND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY? 





/GREAT EXHIBITIONS or I85I&I862X 

| AND ALSO THE ] 

V ONLY BRITISH MEDAL J 
A EXHIBIT V 




SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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Soturarth tnitfj tfje 55pmal patronage of Sec Jftajestg tfje Queen, 

ROYAL FAMILY, 2^0 SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

NOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN, COURTS OF EUROPE, 

AND UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED. 


ROWLANDS* MACASSAR OIL 9 

Of Unprecedented Sucaafa daring the last SIXTY YEARS, |p pro¬ 
moting the Growth, Restoring ana Beautifying the Human Hair. 

The following is a brief notice of some of its PRIVOI? AL VIRTUES, 
as a mild, stimulative, corrective, and preservative agent 
for the Hair. The subject is more fully treated in a small Pam¬ 
phlet which accompanies each bottle of Rowlands’ Macassar 
Oil, and wherein important hints and advice will be found on 
the Culture or thb Haw of Infancy, and op its preservation 
and beauty throng!} the several stages of* HUMAN blip. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamio properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sus¬ 
tains it in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy vigour, 
silky softness, and luxuriant redundancy to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and impurity, 
and renders the use of the fine comb unnecessary. 

CURL AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering the 
Hair so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, 
rendering the coiffure inexpressibly attractive. 

grey hair. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the pre¬ 
vention of Grey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the resto¬ 
ration to ita original colour, 

BALDNESS. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown In 
cases of Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other spe¬ 
cifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a 
complete restoration of beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT^EXERCISE. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourish¬ 
ing matter secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Macassar 
Oil will be found most efficacious, both in preserving and in im¬ 
mediately restoring the Hair to its usual appearance of health 
with RENOVATED BRIGHTNESS, 

OIiIJNATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change 
of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, 
from the assemblies of St. Petersburg and Moscow to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every 
COURT of the civilized world; and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7a.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s, 

CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci- , 

pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small yC * - c> 

copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per- 
kins. Bacon, and Pbtch, the 

eminent engravers,of London. ' — 


ROWLANDS* KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving mid Beautifying 
the Complexion and Skin. 

It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for 
the same object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy 
purity of Complexion and a conservator of Female Beauty, in all 
climates, and during every stage in the progression of life from 
youth to age. It has also received the zealous resemmeadation of 
the most eminent of the Faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotios of the 
mildest and most balsamic nature; is warranted perfectly innocent 
and free from mineral or other pernicious admixture; operating 
as a powerful cleanser of the Skin, it speedily eradicates Freckles, 
Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other Cutaneous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of 
soothing irritation and removing unsightly eruptions, render it in¬ 
dispensable to every toilet. 

'To Ladies, during the period of nursing, and as a wash for infants, 
it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of Bummer, or frost and bleak winds of 
winter, and in cases of sunburn, stings of insects, chilblains, chapped 
Skin, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have been long and 
extensively acknowledged. Its purifying and refreshing PRO¬ 
PERTIES have insured its selection by Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe, and it is universally in high repute, from the sultry 
dimes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, 

White and Sound Teeth 

Are Mi*pen«able to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, »ud to health 
and longevity by the proper mastication of food, 

ROWLANDS* 0 D 0 JT T 0, 

OH, PEARL DENTETFICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is ef inestimable 
value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

FIiBAISUa FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

ft eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
Jpeay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LXKN WHITENESS. 

ft« ANTISEPTIC and ANTi-BCORBUTio properties exercise a highly 
beneficial and salutary influence j they arrest the farther progress 
pf the decay of Teeth, indqee a healthy action of the Gums, and 
pause them to assume the brightness and cplour indicative of per¬ 
fect soundness. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box, 

SO JJ) BY 
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A. ROWLAHDAIOffS, 


20, Hatton Garden, 


LONDON, 


And by CkemitU and Perfantr, 
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PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulbvard DBS Italikhb, October 2 6th, 1866. 
Cam Amir,— 

The milliners are deferring their show of their winter bonnets 
until the Empress returns to Paris. 

Velvet bonnets are still made in the catcUane, and are the only 
shape worn (in light colours) for the theatre and dressy toilets. 

The fashionable demi-toilet bonnets are white and light-grey 
felt, and are made somewhat in the Lam balk form. 

A perfect revolution in the fashions has taken place since my 
last, the principal dressmakers having made some ball-dresses with 
short skirts! However, very few will adopt these yet; but when 
the official balls take place again, it is very probable that les 
tliganUs will wear them for the sake of novelty. 

I will prooeed to give you some details: Skirt of grey striped 
poedb-de-soic ; bodice of darker stuff, forming a second petticoat cut 
in the sa me pattern, and having a long train. Behind, in the 
middle of the back, large funnel-shaped pleat; the middle of the 
back is, by reason of this pleat, the only part in two pieces with 
the black petticoat. The patterns of the small sides of the back 
are only made with the basque petticoat on the hips. Pleats in 
front between the pattern of the small side-piece and the back. 

A black lace passementerie des jour, very light and daintily 
pointed with jet, is set on the bottom of this dress, on the edge 
of the second petticoat, and rises on the bodice as high as the 
collar. Towards the top of the sleeves bouillonnle of black satin, 
lireteny covered with black lace. 

A dress of pearl grey poult-de-soie withj two petticoats, the first 
trimmed at the bottom by a voland of daisy-pleats. A bias piece 
of white satin trimmed with pearls hides the top of thiB volant, 
which is graduated to the height of each side. The other skirt is 
also in grey, edged with the same pearl bias; on each side it is 
sloped a half circle, where the daisy pleats are set higher at this 
part. A lining of white satin is placed in the middle of a large 
funnel-shaped pleat on the hips: behind, this petticoat is made in 


an oval train. The front is much shorter, and is cut squarely. 
The bodice and [this petticoat are in one [piece, like the basque. 
Bash of white satin, embroidered with pearl beads. Sleeves 
attached d la juive, rather lower than the slope, by an agrafe of 
pearls. These sleeves with a train are cut square at the bottom, 
and are much larger at the top. 

Out-door Toilets.—Dress of poult-dc-soio, with a very straight 
skirt, without pleats at the waist. Juliano mantle in black velvet, 
cut very oval behind and in front, and falls much lower at the back 
than in front. Half-fitting sleeves. Coquille bonnet, formed 
alternately by bias pieces in imperial rose velvet, and bias piece 
of the same colour crape. On the front edge a fringe of pearls is 
placed. Strings of flowered tulle-blonds. This model is orna¬ 
mented with wild roses. 

Dress composed of a skirt in black taffeta. Over this is another 
in black and violet-striped poult-de-soie. Bodice with round form. 
Sleeves notched at the side. Wasilika mantle, trimmed all round 
the bottom edge' t by a row of jet buttons. On the shoulders and 
bottom of the sleeves guipure lace fixed by jet buttons. Catalunc 
bonnet in black lace, edged with jet. 

Dress of striped moir6 antique, simply trimmed on the bodice on 
each shoulder by clusters of passementerie of the colour to match 
with the stripes. Miranda cloak of velvet, edged with and trimmed 
by rows of jet beads. Sleeves ornamented at the bottom by a 
double lace, fastened on each side by a row of jet. Bonnet of white 
tulle, crossed by a bias-piece of mauve velvet draped in three pleats. 
Strings of white blonde. 

Robe of plain blue poult-de-soic, trimmed in front by a tress of 
taffeta in bias. Sleeves of white taffeta, around which winds a light 
tress to match with that of the skirt. Ceres mantle, formed in a 
short paletot, with three seams behind. All the designs traced on 
this model are broidered in jet passementerie. The front is very 
close. Straight sleeves. Lamballe bonnet in blue crape, trimmed 
all round with crystal drops. 

Robe with two skirts, each edged with black velvet. Rachel 
mantle in black cloth, with the Beam rising on the shoulders, de¬ 
scending in front on each side of the part forming the slope. All 
the contours of this mode are marked by points of jet. Plain sleeves. 
Catalano of black velvet, trimmed with jet, and ornamented on the 
side by a long ostrich feather. 

Costume with a short skirt of two colours, the under-skirt being 
in black, ornamented at the bottom by a blue volant with daisy 
pleats. Orientate confection in French blue cloth, demi-adjuated, 
ornamented on the sleeveB, seams, and the middle of the front, by 
large buttons of jet fixed between two rows of galoon. Toquet hat 
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in black velvet, encircled by a band of plain green peacock’s feathers, 
and accompanied by a green veil. 

Robe of English woollen and silk tissue, spotted with white. 
Petticoat with seams cut in bias. Bodice with round cut. Sash 
veiled with guipure. Mantle in velvet, cut round the bottom in 
oval scollops, and fringed with jet. Catalane bonnet in crape, or¬ 
namented at the top by two clusters of velvet ribbon. At the edge, 
a fringe of crystal. 

Robe of poult-dc-soie, trimmed at the bottom by a volant of daisy 
pleats. Bodice with basques, forming a second petticoat, in white 
satin, edged by a galoon, and terminated by a tassel* Under-sleeves 
of white bouillonnle tulle, trimmed at the cuffs by Honiton lace, 
and collar in the same lace. 

Toilet for little boy of eight years.—Costume composed of pan¬ 
taloons in light cloth, jacket'to match opening in front on a waist¬ 
coat in the same cloth. A dark braid edges the jacket and 
pockets. 

For a little girl of nine.—Skirt of blue foulard, trimmed at the 
bottom by a volant of fan-shaped pleats. Second skirt in grey 
poplin. White under-bodice with large pleats. Mantle to match 
in poplin, trimmed with taffeta bias pieces. Hat in grey felt, edged 
with wide blue velvet and field daisies. 

The moycn age mantle is ^generally made in cloth, is quite 
straight at the waist, and is trimmed by an aum&ni&re covered with 
passementerie of jet. The aumdniere is re tinned by ribbons of 
of pearled passementerie, attached to a sash, also of pearled passe¬ 
menterie. The very original paletot, the Rigence is made in black 
velvet, and is cut behind like a basquine. It has three seams 
between which are the basques, lined with satin, either black or 
coloured according to the choice of wearer. These basques form 
at the bottom of the middle of the back two large cross pleats on 
which we set a large ancient-shaped button. As these pleats form 
funnels, the lining can be observed. In front this model is in satin 
and velvet. Each moiety of the velvet is bordered by a slip of the 
game satin as that of the basques. Jean Jacqnes sleeves, nearly 
straight, large at the bottom, and] having an ornament of black 
satin crossed with bars of pas sem enterie. 

The mantles for the season will be short. As to bonnets none 
of the new form have been worn yet, the catalane and the round 
shapes being those most favoured. 

I have seen one of these round bonnets in velvet. Around the 
calotte was a fried of feathers to match in colour with the velvet, 
but in front, rather on the side, white tuft of small feathers. On 
the edge falls a Chantilly laoe, which turns behind, forming 
waving ends. 

Another is in violet velvet, simply edged by a snow bouillonnl of 
tulle, on the gathers of which we fix a small tuft of feathers. The 
catalanes are of the] puffed form, nearly rounded in a half circle. 
In front there is a small edge of about an inch. This kind is made 
in velvet, broidered or plain. The leaves and flowers are also in 
velvet, and are set in the middle towards the front, r and turn over 
on left side. On the other side ruche of lace and a fringe of pearls. 
Behind, on the hair, a lace falls. 

I have seen a charming bonnet in imperial rose velvet, retained 
on the summit of the head by a scarf of tulle, edged by blond lace. 
This scarf is set negligently on the calotte, and is fastened under 
the chin, with a rose on the band ; a large rose set on the edge of 
this bonnet is nearly covered by the scarf. A great many satined 
tissues in woollen, and silk, and chines, will be worn for petiles 
toilets. 

I have seen a dress with a very graceful skirt, which was called 
comite ; it was in black faye, with a train sparkling with jet pearls, 
strewn on large entre-deux of black passementerie, set in dusters of 


unequal height, on the train only; seams of the skirt in bias, 
and trimmed at regular distances by small tassels with jet beads; 
the tnonture of the waist having several large pleats behind, and 
flat in front. Bodioe of the round cut, embellished with dusters 
of pearl entre-deux; three are set in front, three behind. Tassels 
on the seam of the shoulder, and braid along that of the dhow, to 
the top of sleeves, where a cluster of passementerie is placed. 

A very elegant dress, called the Briant Castel , is in emerald- 
green faye; on the seams of the breadths are seven ickeUmnes of 
green satin. A torsade of silk edges; these ladders (if you may so 
call them), form a knot with a tassel under each of them. 

The sides of this dress are, at the bottom, cut doping to a height 
of about twenty inches, and so open on an under skirt of white 
satin, at the bottom of which is a cordon of foliage cut in green 
faye, rising like a vine on each side; all the leaves are covered with 
jet. 

There is a new Empire bonnet, which is much in favour at the 
present, with a calotte only an inch and a half in height, and com¬ 
pletely flat. It is covered with velvet, a fringe of blue feathers 
falling all round the calotte. 

Another, with a doping ground, is lightly puffed and covered with 
violet velvet broidered with pearls. A group of three or fonr 
leaves in velvet falls behind on the hair. 

Another, with a flat calotte is veiled by black tulle blonde, »nd is 
or nament ed by ribbons of passementerie and bright foliage. 

The most charming form of the present day is, without douht, 
the Sicilian, in black velvet, lightly undulating on the summit of 
the head, with a point towards the front, rather waving on the 
Hides, and edged all round by a jet fringe. In front, velvet flowers. 

Soirle toilets.—Dress of white muslin, with two skirts frlling on 

taff eta transparent. The seoond has also the same. Bodice with 
shawl basques, with a point behind and two points on thesda. 
Rather high sash. Polignac head-dress, with wild roses. 

Toilet composed of two petticoats of tulle reposing on gwen 
tr ans parent. Corslet bodice, edged at the top by cut stars. Undo- 
body with pleats. Stars on the sleeves, which are formed by a 
pleated volant. Head-dress ornamented with velvet, sustaining tea 


roses. „ . 

Skirt of bouillonn6 tulle, shaded by blue-grey gauze. Bodice 
white draped tulle. Sash of black velvet covered with white 
guipure. Short sleeves, composed of a pleated volant. Head-to* 

ornamented with velvet passed through the hair and coronet d 
pomegranate leaves, with a flower in the middle. Dress in 
with bouillonnSs separated by rolls of blue satin. Second petticoat 
of the tunic. Blue corslet in poult-de-soie. Under bodice m 
bouillonnt tulle. In the middle, branch of rose buds. Iambalie 

head-dress, with roses. ^ 

As a whole, there is not the variety in mantles or Jsekets tw 
season that is usually displayed in autumn; there are some W7 
prettily cut cloth jackets, quite novelties indeed, but the chief 
traction seems, in the general run of these garments, to be confin* 
to the trimmings. These, on some of the half-fitting jackets, are 
excessively elaborate and graceful. The jet ornaments of 
descriptions seem still especial favourites in the different com 
tions selected for the jackets. 

There Beems but little alteration admitted as yet in the extra* 
length of the skirts; one or two desperate attempts have 
made to look fashionable with the decidedly short skirt, but the • 
novators have been driven into the general mode bytheMguW*! 
of their own appearance amongst their universally tong-son" 1 
sisterhood. 
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DESCRIPTION OP ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE l.—Fig. 1.—little girl’s dress, consisting of a jacket of 
velveteen, which admits of a variety of trimming. 


PLATE V.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with scarlet flowers 
and berries, and ornamented with a black blond veil. 

Promenade bonnet of black and white straw, ornamented with 
flowers to correspond, and blond strings. 

Carriage bonnet of white silk, trimmed with scarlet flowers and 



Fig. 2-—:Rob* of Japanese doth, the upper skirt looped up with 
•Uk bands, trimmed with fringe. The lower skirt terminates with 
a border of the same, edged with eord. 

F%g a 3.—Evening dress of green silk, trimmed with ruchings of 
tbe same. Coiffure ornamented with flowers. 

PLATES IL and IIL—Fig. 1.—Robe of rich grtenpoult-de-eoi*, 
the upper skirt being shorter, and looped up with black passe¬ 
menterie or or name nts; the bodice is trimmed to correspond, the 
whole forming a new and very elegant costume. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of beautiful mauve silk, handsomely embroidered 
in white silk, in imitation of real lace, the design quite new. The 
embroidery is carried up the front and the centre of the back, and 
round the edge of the dross; the bodice is high, and trimmed to 
corres po nd with the robe. 


black lace. 

Hat of Italian straw, trimmed with pendent velvet leaves, and 
spotted veil. 

Evening cap of white lace, ornamented with golden fuschia blos¬ 
soms and amber-satin ribbon. 

Dress cap, with the crown made in puffs, and trimmed at the 
front with a pink rose and lappet of ribbon edged with lace. 

Fichu of white net, made in pleats, and ornamented with insertion 
and rosettes of blue ribbon. Under-sleeve to correspond with 
fichu. 

Second ditto of white net, with a cuff, trimming of white lace 
placed at intervals over mauve ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 


F%g, 3._Promenade costume: the new mantle. The Albaetaiee, 

fromone of the most elegant and latest designs; it is made in cither 
black ,brown, blue, or white drap-de^eUmr, elaborately embroidered 
in braid of black silk, and jet beads down the front, back, and sides, 
in a veiy graceful pattern. The robe is of handsome poult-dc-soie, 
of the new sh ade of brown called Biemarh , gracefally trimmed 
down the front and round the edge with a darker shade of the same 
description of silk as the robe; the buttons and tassels to corre¬ 
spond. 


There is given with this Number a Model of a new dress sleeve. 
Its novelty consists in its being cut in one piece, including the cuff. 
It must be cut on the cross or diagonal of the material; the cuff, 
ending in a point, is to be turned back as far as the point-hole in 
the centre of the Model; the upper part, or shoulder, is to be 
slightly gathered. 

- o - 


Fig. 4.—Dress of violet poult-de-eoie, elegantly trimmed with 
pipings of satin, which form a tunic, the rosettes are also of satin. 
The bodice high, frstened with buttons in front, and trimmed to 
correspond, the loose piece from the shoulders ter min a tin g in a 
t aad of sOk, and being very effective and original. 

Fig. 5.—Robe of rich grey silk elaborately embroidered with 
white silk, in quite a novel design; the embroidery in the centre of 
the skirt in front having somewhat the appearance of a ehiteUUne. 
The paceful sweep from the waist of the lines of embroidery, and 
its looped design round the skirt, render this costume one of great 
taste and beauty. 

These dresses are all from new designs, prepared in Paris 
expressly for the establishment of Messrs. Grant and Gask, of 
Oxford Street and Wells Street, London, and are now ready for 
Intpection in their silk and mantle rooms, together with all the 
new mantles and jackets. 

PLATE IV.—JV. L—Promenade costume. A mantle of black 
velvet, t rimme d with grebe for. The dress of black poult-de-eoie, 
t rimme d with passementerie and jet beads. 

Fig. 2.—Indoor dress. The jacket fits close, and is prettily 
braided behind. The dress is of poplin, and is handsomely braided 
from the wrist and round the skirt. 

Fig. 3.—The jacket is a very graceful one, and has been invented 
and patent** by Mr. Peter Robinson, of Oxford Street and Regent 
Street— it has no visible seam. The shoulder and sleeve are without 
•earns, securing an even fit to the shoulder: it is made in all 
> materials. The dress is of the new cashmere linsey, trimmed with 
} {he jygn Itafian velveteen, bordered with black and white cord. 


A Nic* Idea.— A London lady, corresponding with 
her country cousins through the medium of the press, men¬ 
tions a novel, beautiful, aud withal inexpensive ornament 
for the dinner-table. She says“ Talking of dinners, let 
me tell you of a new idea. I was present at a very recherche 
entertainment the other day, where I saw the following 
arrangement for the centre of the table. There was a large 
square block of Wenham Lake ice, weighing, I should say, 
at least twenty-five pounds, which was placed on glass 
castors, in a dish or trough of some kind $ the dish was 
rendered quite invisible by being entirely filled with moss, 
into which soaked the water which melted from the ice. 
Delicate ferns fringed the edge, and bright-coloured 
flowers were imbedded in the moss, the foliage reaching 
above the lower edge of the ice. The object of raising 
the block on castors is to prevent the water from accele¬ 
rating the melting of the mass. Over the iceberg there 
were two arches, prettily arranged, crossing each other; 
they were, apparently, of cane, and were bound 4 round 
bv garlands of flowers. The effect was enchanting. The 
atmosphere was delightfully cooled; the flowers were 
kept fresh; and the sight of this translucent mass was 
far prettier than the most costly centre-pieces of gold or 
silver plate. I believe I am right in stating that this 
novel idea first made its appearance at Orleans House, 
Twickenham. It can be so readily adopted that I felt 
you would be glad of the suggestion.” 
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THE RIVALS. 


CHAPTER III. 


A If EXCITING CHASE. 


It was six o’clock at Clermont Castle, and dark. Seven 
hours had elapsed since the departure of Horace and 
Augusta for the abbey ruins, and meanwhile the Earl and 
Mr. Seymour had returned. 

** Where can they have gone to, I wonder, to keep them so 
long ?” said the Countess to Lady Vernon. 

“Oh! dear me, I cannot tell,” answered the latter 
nervously. “ How very distressing it is! I trust that they 
have not met with an accident. Yet I feel very apprehensive, 
for they promised to be back by lunch-time.” 

“ I think that 1*11 drive over to the old abbey,” said the 
Earl, “ and see if I can hear anything of them. Faith, I 
should not be surprised if they’ve been run away with.” 

“I think I’d better go too, James,” suggested his sister5 
but from this he dissuaded her. 

“Don’t you think, then,” she continued, “that you’d 
better take something with you. Wait a moment, and I’ll 
get you a bottle of sal-volatile and a little eau-de-cologne, in 
case she feels faint, and she’ll want her heavy cloak at this 
time of night. O dear! I’m afraid they’ve met with an 
accident.” 

In a few minutes the Earl and Mr. Seymour, who had 
volunteered to accompany him, drove away on their errand, 
leaving Lady Vernon in a state of fidgets, and wondering 
what could have become of the missing two. 

It was a fine moonlight night, and the sound of the 
horse’s hoofs against the hard road reverberated through 
the dry, frosty atmosphere as the carriage continued on its 
way towards the abbey, in front of which it finally stopped. 
The aspect of the gloomy ruin, when associated with the 
barren and desolate waste of country which surrounded 
it, was decidedly forbidding. The wintry north-east wind 
blew about and shook the leaves and long crawling branches 
that fastened around the crumbling towers and ivy-clad 
walls of the ancient monastery, and went sighing on its way 
through the nave and vestibule, occasionally uttering low, 
sobbing murmurs. By day, a mummy-looking old woman 
sat in a sort of cave hollowed out of one side of the gateway 
at the roadside. She had punctually attended there as a 
guide and mendicant every day, from morning till du6k, for 
twenty years or more, always seated on the same large 
stone, that served the purpose of a chair, and smoking a 
short black pipe of unfragrant tobacco, which she said was 
her only comfort. She was now absent from her accustomed 
haunt, but the large stone, smoothed and even polished by 
the use to which it was turned, was still there. She had 
returned to her mud hut in the village. The roofless gables 
and the ivy-mantled towers had a strange, picturesque 
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appearance as the moonlight brightened one side of the 
ruins only to throw the other into deeper shade. No 
human step or voice could be detected by the listeners oa 
the jaunting-car, but they descended and advanced to the 
side of the ruins, which, like all ruins in Ireland, was dese¬ 
crated by both the peasantry and the pigs. The former 
made continual havoc among the inclosures which had once 
been choir, chapter-house, transept, or dormitory, carrying 
away the relics of antiquity to make uncouth ornaments for 
the graves of their departed kinsmen that lay around; 
while the latter with their snouts burrowed up the newly- 
buried bodies, and greedily devoured them. On all side 
were evidences of comparatively recent interments, wink 
skulls and bones were plentifully scattered in the midst of 
rank and noisome weeds. Vestiges of the once elaborated 
tombs of abbots, prelates, and nobles, fragments of mulhoned 
windows, and chefs-d'oeuvre of exquisite sculpturing and 
carious interlacings of groined arches lay amongst the 
rubbish, the rifled remains of what was once so sacred, but 
now the butt of the most heedless peasantry in the world. 
The whole ruin had a grim and skeleton form, and the 
rustling of the twining branches and dwaorf-aldere, that 
reared their heads above the long, luxuriant nettles, and the 
hollow sepulchral voices that came up with the whistling 
wind from its dark recesses, did not tend to lessen the weird 
effect of the sombre spectacle. 

“ There’s no use in waiting here,” said the Earl; and with 
a feeling of relief they resumed their places, and diore 
away, instituting inquiries on the road, but without gaining 
the slightest information of the missing pair. No one on 
the abbey-road could be found who Jiad even seen the 
jaunting-car pass by. So, startled and wondering, the Earl 
and his companion returned to the Castle, but only to find 
that the two were still missing. His lordship had a vagse 
idea of foul play, and forthwith he despatched fifteen men to 
scour the country and inform the constabulary in all direc¬ 
tions, besides five others, armed and mounted, giving instruc¬ 
tions to all to remain out till daybreak unless successful in 
their search. 

“ Do you know,” said Mr. Seymour to Lady Vernon, “I 
think they have eloped.” His manner was very serious, and 
his expression of countenance extremely grave. 

“ Mr. Seymour,” she replied, drawing herself up to her 
full height, “ I don’t know what reason you have to think *o- 
I should be sorry to harbour a suspicion that Augusta would, 
under any circumstances, resort to any such improper pro¬ 
ceeding. No, Mr. Seymour, I cannot think that. Besides, 
they’ve always been together. What would they want to 
elope for ?” 

To do him justice, it must be said that he did not quite 
see the force of the argument. 

Hours passed away, and Lady Vernon’s alarm increased 
as the night advanced. She expected the return of the lost 
every moment, yet had very naturally a strong suspicion that 
something had gone wrong. What it Ivas that had goo® 
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wrong she did not attempt to divine, but she straggled to 
make herself believe that, whatever it was, it could not have 
taken the form of an elopement. 

“Oh, the agony of suspense!” she cried, as the dock 
struck twelve. She sat up till daybreak, counting the 
weary hours, and listening for the sound of a footstep or a 
voice. She was nervous and excited, and her imagination 
was crowded with impossibilities. She shed tears from 
time to time, and it required all the influence of her sister 
and the Earl, who sat up with her, to keep her moderately 
calm. 

At length two of the scouring party returned with the 
intelligence that the jaunting-car with the truant couple 
had been seen on the Dublin road, full twelve miles from 
the Castle. 

* And faith, yet honour/ 1 said one of the Earl’s informants, 

“ the gintleman was driving as if the divil was after him, and 
ne’er a one with him but the young lady ; so it’s safe they 
are, and may luck go wid them.” 

This strange news, comforting as it was with regard to 
their personal safety, aroused the indignation of Lady 
Vernon to a very high pitch indeed. She began to see that 
the visit to the rains was part of a prearranged plan for what 
•he called the abduction of her dear Augusta. 

“I’ll go after them immediately, and save her,” she 
exclaimed with energy, “ James, order the carriage to be 
got ready for me, and call Mr. Seymour, and ask him if he’ll 
accompany me. If not, I wish you’d come yourself.” 

It was six o’clock in the morning, and Mr. Seymour had 
retired to hie chamber a few hours previously. On being 
awakened, and acquainted with the intelligence just received, j 
he *aid— 

“That's exactly what 1 supposed. O woman! woman 1 ” 
be soliloquized. “Well, I’m glad she ran away before 
marriage rather than after it.” 

For the first few moments he felt undecided about ac¬ 
companying Lady Vernon so early in the morning; but, upon 
reflection, he thought it would be a relief to get away from 
the Castle, and he agreed to join in the pursuit; not, how¬ 
ever, for the sake of the game—that was already bagged by 
a more successful hand. He felt that it was all over with 
him, that be bad been nonsuited, and that it was idle to 
think of her any more. But he did not suffer the disap¬ 
pointment without some bitter feelings, which were directed 
more against Horace than the girl, whom but yesterday he 
bad looked forward to as bis bride. Alas! how fallacious 
are the hopes we sometimes cherish 1 The Earl decided to 
be one of the pursuing party of three, and they lost no time 
in starting: he on horseback, and Lady Vernon and the jilted 
millionaire in a carriage drawn by four swift horses. 

For the first twenty-five miles they gained no intelligence 
of the fugitives having halted on the road, but soon after¬ 
wards they stopped for a relay of horses at a small hostelry, 
where they ascertained that the objects of their pursuit 
had also changed horses on the previous afternoon; and. 
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after partaking of a little refreshment, had continued on their 
journey. 

“ I want to see somebody who saw them,” exclaimed Lady 
Vernon froifl the carriage-window. 

“ Share I saw them, and your ladyship can see the mare 
they left in the stable beyond,” said the boy who stood near, 
watering the horses. He was about five feet two high, with 
a rickety body poised on a pair of bow-legs, and a remarkable 
fulness in the epigastric region; a projecting mouth, which 
he constantly kept open, whether asleep or awake, as if for 
the purpose of exhibiting his large, red gums and his huge 
and prominent teeth; aflat, doggish-looking nose; advancing 
cheek-bones, and a forehead so low that he could hardly be 
said to have had any forehead at all. He was a descendant 
of one of the many who, two centuries ago, were treated as 
rebels by the English, and driven into the more inhospitable 
regions of their country, where, exposed to the influence of 
the two great hrutalizers of the human face—hunger and 
ignorance—they transmitted to posterity some very degene¬ 
rate specimens of the great Irish family. 

The journey was continued with a pair of fresh horses, 
one of which was the identical mate that bad carried the 
fugitives thus far towards the metropolis. It wa6 like a gun 
that, having fallen into the hands of the enemy, was doing 
good service against the side it once supported. 

“ Dear me!” said Lady Vernon to the disconsolate Mr. 
Seymour, “ I never thought that Augusta could be so cruel. 
But it's all owing to that audacious Mr. Lowe, I’m sure. 
Foolish, foolish girl 1 she’ll have many a long day to regret 
her misconduct.” 

The interest of the pursuers increased with every mile they 
travelled; for, travelling so dose at the heels of the runa¬ 
ways, they were carried along by the expectation of finding 
them resting somewhere on the road. They stopped to 
make inquiries at every hostelry, or other house where there 
was any probability of their having halted, but It was only 
to hear at long intervals that a lady and gentleman answering 
to their description had passed on their way to Dublin on 
the previous evening. 

Cold and weary, they drove into Dublin at eight o’cldfk, 
and how to discover the elopers in the city or out of it Was 
the problem that required a prompt solution. 

“ I’ll give notice to the police, in the first instance,” said 
the Earl, “ and have inquiries made at all the hotels.” 

They drove to the Bilton Hotel in Sackville Street, and 
engaged apartments. It happened to be the very bouse to 
which Horace and Augusta had gone when they reached the 
city, at two o’clock that same morning. 

“ Allow me to see who’s staying here,” said the Earl, and 
the hotel clerk showed him the register. There were two 
recent entries in the book that made him inquire who the 
persons were. They stood thus: 

William Maxwbll, 

Miss Sarah Maxwell. 

- : - 
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The clerk described them and their tired appearance on 
their arrival that morning without luggage, and the Earl 
became at once convinced that Mr. and Miss Maxwell were 
Mr. Horace Lowe and Miss Augusta Cathcartf 

“ Here they are; we’ve got them,” said he, running to 
inform his sister and Mr. Seymour, who were in the re¬ 
ception-room close by. 

Lady Vernon screamed and said: “ Let me go to her at 
once—where is she?” and Mr. Seymour became suddenly 
very much excited at the prospect of meeting his rival and 
the blushing Augusta. 

“ Are they up-stairs now ?” asked the Earl with excitement. 

“ Oh, no, sir!” answered the clerk; “ they left by the 
Liverpool steamer this afternoon.” 

The shock of surprise and disappointment occasioned by 
this announcement was too much for the old lady, and she 
fainted on the spot, while the unhappy M.P., as she sank 
into his arms, groaned in the spirit and uttered a heavy sigh, 
the Earl meanwhile standing like one thunderstruck in the 
centre of the group, with his eyes fixed in amazement on the 
wondering book-keeper. He was the first to speak, and 
his words were—“ There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip/’ 

CHAPTER IV. 

A STARTLING DENOUEMENT. 

Mrs. Vernon recovered quickly from her swoon, and 
with more than feminine tenacity of purpose resolved on 
following the fugitives to Liverpool by the steamer to sail on 
the next day. The Earl declined going any further, and 
left the sport to his sister and the bridegroom that was to 
have been. Fourteen hours after leaving the North-Wall, 
in the Liffey, they arrived at the Clarence Pier, in the 
Mersey, and drove immediately to the Adelphi Hotel. There 
they could hear nothing of the runaways; but Mr. Seymour 
was well acquainted in the town, and, at the suggestion of 
Lady Vernon, he lost no time in employing an attorney to 
discover them, and after that—why, the aunt would do the 
rest 

It was not long before the lawyer succeeded in finding 
them, which indeed it was easy to do, for they were staying 
as ** Horace Lowe and wife” at the Waterloo Hotel, within 
view of the “ Adelphi.” 

“ You’d better come with me,” said the solicitor to the 
aunt. 

“ Yes, that I will,” said she with excitement; “ and Mr. 
Seymour, you come too. Oh! my poor niece, she’s ruined, 
she’s ruined.” 

They were at the hotel in a few minutes, and entered. 

“Now, hadn’t I better see Mr. Lowe firstP” said the 
attorney. 

“No,no. Send up my name to him. We’ll see him 
together,” replied the old lady. 

When the waiter entered the room where Horace and 


Augusta were seated, and announced that Lady Vernon had 
called, both experienced even a greater shock of surprise 
than the Earl when it was announced at the “ Bilton” that 
they had left for Liverpool. 

Augusta, who had just been saying to him, “ I really do 
wonder what Aunt Vernon will say,” clung to him like a 
child in fear, and burying her face in his breast, burst into 
tears. At that moment footsteps approached, and the emit, 
followed by the attorney, entered the room. 

*' How could you dare, sir, to carry off my niece?” she 
exclaimed, unable to control her indignation. “And, 
Augusta—Augusta, I say, how could you be so cruel to me 
and so wicked to yourself to act as you have done? l’fe 
brought an attorney, sir, for you,” she continued, addressing 
Horace, “ and I’ll have you punished for ruining her as you 
have done. How could you dare, sir, to abduct her from 
her home. O Augusta! Augusta 1 come away with me 
immediately; you’re a bad, ungrateful girl.” 

Meanwhile, Augusta had remained sobbing on the breast 
of the man she loved. 

“ Lady Vernon,” said the latter with calm dignity, “I can 
quite account for your excited manner, but I cannot permit 
your unjust aspersions to remain uncontradicted. In the 
first place, I did not abduct your niece, and in the next, I hare 
not ruined her, unless indeed it is by marrying her.” 

“ But you’re not married,” ejaculated the aunt. “I tell 
you, sir, you’re a villain.” 

“ Pardon my interrupting you, Lady Vernon,” continued 
Horace; “ and allow me to inform you that she is my wife.” 

The attorney and the aunt exchanged looks of astonish¬ 
ment. 

“We were married,” he continued, “by the parieh 
Registrar in the city of Dublin the day before yesterday, 
and I have his certificate in my pocket, which, as you seem 
to doubt my veracity, I may as well show you;” and he drew 
the document from its cover and held it before her. 

“ Allow me to look at that, sir,” said the attorney. 

“ On condition that you return it to me.” 

“ Certainly, sir; I’m a professional man.” 

The solicitor perused it and handed it back, with the 
remark: “ There’s no doubt about that. The marriage is 
perfectly legal. 

“ O aunt, dear!” exclaimed Augusta, turning from her 
husband and throwing herself into her embrace, “ forgive 
me. I know I did very wrong, but it was all because of Mr. 
Seymour. Forgive me, aunt, pray forgive me.” 

This earnest supplication completely disarmed the old lady, 
and she took her to her bosom and kissed her. 

The attorney bade her good-day, and went down-stain to 
inform the disconsolate Mr. Seymour that they had come 
too late, for the runaways were married; whereupon that 
gentleman became exceedingly agitated, and quitted the 
house with all possible dispatch, in company with the 
solicitor, who, being a personal friend, expressed his sym¬ 
pathy in a very friendly but still very galling manner. 
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When Lady Vernon wished to return to the “Adelphi,” she 
found neither of those last mentioned to escort her, a 
circumstance which gave Horace an excellent opportunity to 
ingratiate himself into her favour by seeing her safely to her 
hotel. 

When Horace and his bride returned to London a few 
days after this, he found a letter from his mother awaiting 
him at his lodgings. It informed him of her intention to 
leave Lima for England by the steamer to sail a fortnight 
after the date of her note. She might, therefore, be expected 
to arrive at Southampton by the next West-India steamer. 
He had not seen her since the day he left Callao seventeen 
years before, but he still remembered her well, and he looked 
forward to her coming with affectionate joy. 

She came. They met on the steamer's deck, and never 
did mother greet son, after long separation, more ardently 
than she. His bride was by his side. He presented her. 
It was the first intimation she had received of his marriage, 
but how tender the salutation! 

She accompanied them to London, and shared apartments 
with them in Harley Street, where Horace gave her a full 
account of his adventures with Augusta, her engagement 
to Mr. Seymour, their trip to Ireland, their elopement 
from the Castle, their marriage in Dublin, their discovery in 
Liverpool. 

The mention of the name of Seymour produced a sudden 
change in her countenance, and she inquired more about 
him. “Can it be he?” she thought; “no, surely not.” 
But she said nothing more than that she had known a 
gentleman of that name at Lima. 

One afternoon, about three weeks after her arrival. Lady 
Vernon, who had gradually become quite reconciled to the 
young couple, was announced, and she entered the drawing¬ 
room, where Horace, his wife, and his mother were sitting, 
not as usual alone, but accompanied by no other than Mr. 
Seymour. His appearance, as may be supposed, was entirely 
unexpected. Mrs. Lowe became deadly pale, and was seized 
with a violent trembling, and the other two betrayed con¬ 
siderable embarrassment. 

“I’ve brought Mr. Seymour with me,” began Lady 
Vernon, “ to shake hands with you both. He forgives you ! 
and wishes you many, many happy years of married life; 
and as he's one of my best friends, I wish him to remain one 
of yours, and let the past be forgottenEven while she 
spoke, the eyes of Mr. Seymour had become intently fixed 
upon Mrs. Lowe, and he gazed into her face with that steady 
vacancy which men often assume in a fit of abstraction. It 
was the vacancy of an astounded man. 

“Mr. Seymour, my mother,” said Horace, introducing 
him. 

Mr. Seymour bowed without averting his eyes and said: 

* Madam, I think we have met before.” 

There was an ominous silence, and the blood rushed to 
her heart. She would have left the room, but her strength 
had forsaken her. It was the father of Horace who stood 


before her—the husband from whom she had been separated 
more than twenty years. What a strange meeting of two 
who had never expected to meet again! 

“ Mary,” said he, “ I thought you were dead long, long 
ago, and I had engaged myself to marry again;” and as he 
spoke he turned towards Augusta. “But she preferred 
him,” turning to Horace, “ and I think shell be happier 
with him than she ever would have been with me. Is 
he the Horace you took with you when you left Manchester 
—the child that was bom to us in the first year of our 
married life ?” 

“ He is! he is!” was all that she could articulate. 

A profounder sensation was never created in a family circle 
than by this surprising revelation. 

“ Then,” said he to Horace, ” I must claim you as my son, 
and I'm proud of you. I thought I was childless, but 

now-” Emotion stifled his utterance, and he could say 

no more. 

The mother sat crying in her chair, while the group ex¬ 
changed troubled glances. 

“ God bless my soul and body!” exclaimed Lady Vernon, 
with unusual emphasis, breaking the 6pell which seemed to 
bind them, “who’d have thought of such a thing—Mr. 
Horace Lowe the son of Mr. Seymour! I always thought 
there was a family likeness between them”—a remark which 
disturbed the gravity of Augusta, and seemed to strike Mr. 
Seymour with an entirely new idea. 

“Verily,” he exclaimed, “truth is sometimes stranger 
than fiction.” And grasping the hand of his son, he said : 
“ We were rivals once, but nenceforward call me father; and 
you,” turning to Augusta, “who were to have been my 
bride, let me claim as daughter.” 

Horace looked at his mother in wonder that she should 
have kept him in ignorance of her first marriage, and taught 
him to regard Mr. Lowe as his natural parent. He felt hot 
and angry, and his pride was hurt. 

“How came you to take the name of Lowe, Mrs. 
Seymour ?” asked the old gentleman. 

She sobbed aloud. 

It was too painful for her to confess that she met Mr. 
Lowe at Boulogne; passed herself off as a widow, and went 
through the mockery of marriage with him, after which she 
accompanied him to Lima, where he had resided ever since, 
ignorant of the fact that he had taken to his boson not a 
widow, but a wife. 

Mr. Seymour lost no time in obtaining a devorce after 
this discovery, and Mrs. Lowe returned to Lima, where, by 
the banks of the Himac, she found rest in the grave. 

The young couple, under the delightful spell of that love 
which bound them more firmly together than the chain-cable 
of matrimony, and made the world bright with sunshine and 
gladness, diffused by their own true hearts, lived on in the 
serene enjoyment of existence—softening for each other all 
the rude asperities of life. Augusta was no longer a 
capricious girl, but a devoted wife; and Horace, alive to the 
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responsibilities of his altered position, began to turn his 
attention to some means of increasing his income; bat all 
anxiety on this point was removed by Mr. Seymour, whose 
name Horace now assumed, making him an allowance of 
five hundred pounds a year; and Lady Vernon dying not 
long afterwards, and bequeathing her entire fortune to her 
niece, left the happy pair in circumstances of sufficient 
affluence to warrant the support of an establishment in 
Belgravia. Here endeth the chronicle. 

K. C. 

THE EXTRA TICKET. 

{From the French .) 

When the opera of the “ Prophet*' was first brought out 
in Paris, so great was the demand for seats that tickets 
were resold at a most extravagant premium. One night a 
young military officer, who had just made an unsuccessful 
application for a ticket at the box-office, and was about to 
fall back in despair, was dexterously lightened of his watch 
by a pickpocket. Detecting the thief before he had time to 
escape, he recovered the stolen timepiece without the inter¬ 
position of a policeman, then taking the culprit aside he 
entered into conversation with him. , 

“ You are an expert in your profession,” said he; “ and 
I now wish to avail myself of all your skill.” 

“ Monsieur le capitaine may command me to the utmost of 
my abilities/* replied the sharper. 

“ Then/* whispered the officer, “ go immediately and re¬ 
lieve some gentleman of his opera ticket, and I will pay you 
one hundred francs for it. No hesitation! be quick 1 the 
money is ready/ 1 

“ It shall be done!” was the business-like answer. 

In three minutes the adroit rascal returned with an 
elegant card-case containing four opera tickets, together with 
a number of cards having the name of Mademoiselle Solange 
Dudevant engraved upon them. 

tc Wretch!” exclaimed the captain/* you have been rob¬ 
bing a lady!” 

“ No indeed, sir!” replied the sharper. “ There is my un¬ 
fortunate victim,” he continued, pointing to a rosy cheeked 
young gentleman in a black dress-coat, black tights, white 
vest with plain fiat gilt buttons, and white kid gloves, who 
was engaged in an animated conversation with a couple of 
young ladies just within the vestibule. 

“ Dolt!” exclaimed the captain, “ that is a lady dressed 
en cavalier ; it is Mademoiselle Solange Dudevant herself! 
Return the articles immediately.” 

“ Monsieur is right/’ said the pickpocket. “ No one but 
a brute would knowingly rob a lady, especially when that 
lady is the daughter of George Sand, whom we all love so 
well. Excuse me, monsieur; I will yet procure you a 
ticket.” 

In an instant the sharper placed himself before Made¬ 
moiselle Solange, with a profound bow. 


“ Begging mademoiselle’s pardon,” he said, ** she has had 
the misfortune to drop her card-case.” 

“ Thank you kindly/’ replied Mademoiselle Solange, 
taking the card-case into her hand. “ Allow me to reward 
you for returning it.” 

“As to that, mademoiselle,” said the sharper, 11 permit me 
humbly to suggest that you have four tickets in your cut, 
whereas your party consists of only three persons.” 

“ You then would like to have the extra ticket 1” mi 
mademoiselle. 

“ Exactly so, mademoiselle,” he replied. 

“ You are quite welcome to it,” said the lady. 

The sharper took the’tickst to the young officer* who, har¬ 
ing noticed the manner in which it was obtained, did aot 
hesitate to receive it and pay him the promised hundred francs. 

On taking his seat in the opera-house, the captain found 
himself elbow to elbow with Mademoiselle Dudevant, with 
whom he was well acquainted. He frankly explained to her 
the equivocal process by which he had procured his ticket, 
and the lady laughed heartily at the trick of which she had 
been the unconscious victim. A. H. P. 


LOVERS. 

They linger in the garden walk. 

Talking as only lovers talk. 

Sweet, foolish trifles, Love’s delight, 

With joy and faith their faees bright. 

Sometimes she stops and plucks a rose. 

To hide the truth her sweet blush shows; 

Scattering the rose leaves in the air, 

A dainty shower o’er face and hair. 

With laughing looks she sees them fly. 

Then sudden stops and breathes a sigh; 

For youth and love as soon are gone. 

And death and age are hastening on. 

He gathers from the garden plot 
A tuft of pale forget-me-not; 

She takes them with a earless jest. 

Then hides them in her snowy breast. 

He lays a rose-bud in her hair. 

Whispering she is wondrous fair; 

While tenderly his loving hands 
Linger o’er the rippling bands. 

They pause to watch the evening sky. 

And see the golden sunlight die. 

A squirrel startled from its lair 
Breaks the calm quiet of the air. 

She trifles with her golden curls. 

Till the bright red flag the wind unfurls, 

And blowB a tress across his face. 

Touching his lips with soft embrace. 

They reach the great hall door at last; 

He holds her slender fingers fast, I 

Then kisses them, aS well he may, < 

While she, all blushing, s pe ed s away. ( 
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1 THE THEATRES. 


Covent Garden.' —The promenade concerts still con¬ 
tinue to attract audiences vast enough to fill even this mag¬ 
nificent bouse. Mr. Alfred Mellon has now become quite 
as well known, and deservedly popular as a conductor of 
giant concerts, as the late M. Jullien. The programmes are 
always admirably varied in their selection, so that an oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded to almost every class, however different 
their musical tastes may happen to be. The excellent order 
maintained during the performance of the different pieces 
is an earnest of the appreciation of the public generally for 
really good music, correctly and artistically rendered. 

Theatre Royal Drury Lane. —Goethe's romantic 
play of Fourt, adapted from the poem by Bayle Bernard, 

| with musical illustrations from Sphor , Ac., has just been 
produced here, and has met with the most] unequivocal 
I success. Mr. Phelps appears in the character of Mephisto- 
philes and Mrs. Herman Vezin as Marguerite . The scenery, 
by Mr. William Beverly, is exceedingly beautiful and effec- 
I five, and the play is put upon the stage in the most perfect 
manner, every detail having received the attention requisite 
for its proper presentation. Mr. Phelps is especially suitable 
to the part, and, difficult as the undertaking is, the poet’s 
I exquisite points, tropes, and metaphors are rendered with an 
| appreciative precision and comprehension of their true value 
I which is most grateful to the ear. 

! Theatre Royal HaymarXet. —This pleasant and 
comfortable house is always well filled; let who will go 
short of an audience, the Haymarket is certain to have a 
good house. With such actors as Mr. Buckstone and Mr. 
Charles Mathews, few evenings are likely to prove heavy, and 
the judicious selections usually made by one who is invari- 
I ably on such amicable terms with his audience as Mr. Buck- 
stone, renders that universal favourite always successful in 
compressing the greatest amount of pleasure and amuse¬ 
ment into the smallest portion of time. 

Royal Princess’s Theatre. —The Huguenot Captain 
is still the attraction here, and has proved powerful enough 
to nightly fill the house. Preceded by some light piece, it 
is sufficient for a most pleasant evening’s 'entertainment. 
The engagement is announced of a celebrated comic actress, 
Mrs. John Wood. 

Royal Olympic Theatre.—A drama by Wilkie 
Collins, entitled the Frozen Deep , around which are some 
I peculiarities which do not always fall to the lot of ordinary 
pieces, has been produced at this house, and has met, as it 
deserved with the greatest success. It was first performed 
by an amateur company at the residence of Mr. Charles 
^ Dickens about nine years since. The next representation 
of this drama took place at the Gallery of Illustration, Re¬ 
gent Street, by the same company, and it was once, it may 
he remembered, specially performed, by command of Her 
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Majesty, before the Queen and the late Prince Consort. Some 
alterations and adoptions have been expressly made by the 
author for the production of the drama at this theatre. 

Royal Strand Thrathe. —Mr. Burnand’s Der Frei - 
tchutz is the special attraction here, and the fun is fast and 
furious enough while it lasts. The piece sparkles with wit, 
both broad and implied; it is, as usual at the Strand , splen¬ 
didly dressed, and beautifully placed on the stage; Miss 
Ada Swanborougb is as fascinating as ever, and her solo on 
the cornet, A la Levy, is something worth the entrance-feo 
to hear. 

New Royalty Theatre. —This very pretty theatre 
holds fairly its own amongst the favourite places of enter¬ 
tainment, and that it is always well filled is no more than 
the merit of the pieces produced, and the able manage¬ 
ment of its charming lessee, Miss M. Oliver, thoroughly 
deserve. 

Holborn Theatre Royal.— Mr. Sefton Parry, the pro¬ 
prietor and manager of this new and elegant theatre, has 
commenced most fortunately and successfully. Boucicault’s 
new drama of Flying Scud has proved so great a loadstone 
to the public, that the theatre is filled long be fo re the time 
for the curtain to rise. The drama is one which appeals 
Btrongly to the many, and is, in some of its scenes, emi¬ 
nently sensational, holding the audience almost breathless 
with excitement, produced by tbe life-like vividness of por¬ 
tions of the drama. Preceded by a sparkling farce, it is 
certain to have along and prosperous run, and thus happily 
inaugurate the opening of the new house. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition.—A favourite place 
of resort alike with country consins and with residential 
Londoners, the gallery in Baker Street has lost none of its 
attractions for those who care to see, in their habits as they 
lived, a judicious selection of kings and queens, of philoso¬ 
phers and poets, warriors and statesmen. In truth, Mad am e 
Tus8&ud’8 Exhibition may fairly be considered as offering a 
series of illustrations, the accuracy of which no one can dis¬ 
pute, both to our books of history and to the daily papers— 
illustrations which materially help in the comprehension of 
the text. The canons of selection are, assuredly not over 
strict; and, in default of fame, notoriety, or even infamy 
will serve as a sufficient passport for admission to the wax- 
work Valhalla. Thus, amongst the mom recent additions, 
we may notice a model of the miserable man Jeffery, who 
recently perished on the scaffold; but there is an equally 
characteristic effigy of Count Von Bismarck, and, best of all 
for sight-seers pure and simple, there is a bridal group of 
the Princess Helena and Prince Christian, in which the 
gorgeous dresses of the ladies can be less easily imagined by 
ordinary mortals than described by the Court milliner. An 
exhibition in which so many and such various tastes are 
liberally catered for cannot fail to retain the hold upon 
public favour which it has now so long possessed. 
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' AWARDED AT THE ^ 

'GREAT EXHIBITIONS or I85I&I862 

AND ALSO THE 

v ONLY BRITISH MEDAL y 
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NOTICE OF bekotal; 

****** PARIS FASHIONS FO R 1866. 

JHajeftp Mesdames BAUD IT LRBARRK, Designers of Parisian Fashions, by 8pecUl Ap- 

pointment (in 1855) Fournissaurs de 8. K. Plmpeafeioe, and patronudd bj all 
the principal Courts of lSurope- 

ESTABLISHED IN FRANCE 88 TEARS, IN ENGLAND 18 YEARS, IN SARDINIA 

10 TEARS. 

The above eminent firm, the reoognised authority in Paris on all matters con¬ 
nected with Ladies' and Children's Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “ en rapport" with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears 
. ^ in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sised Paper Models of all the articles of 

ana dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 

~_ „ .... . extensive and convenient Show Rooms that have been some time preparing for 

MogalJttWftcfEnfltenb. them at 18, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Z. JW. rimptnrttia. 


By Special Appointment 
(in 1&5). 


Their Models are not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Trsvdkr 

to use their name. 

TERMS. 

12 Life-sise Paper Models of Ladies' and Children's Dress, selected to form a8etof Elegant and Useful Designs (box included),for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. 6d. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, lie. fid. 

PROMENADE DRE88, Body, Sleeve, DINNER DRESSES, Body, Bleovo,and FICHUS and GANEZOUS . . .080 

and Skirt, complete. . . 0 6 6 Skirt. 0 0 6 NEW MANTLES, in every Design .086 

PRINCESS® ROBES, Body and Skirt PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robes . . 0 0 6 BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . .086 

in one. 0 7 6 SINGLE BODIES. 0 8 0 CHILDREN’S DRES8BS, for Boy or 

BALL DRESSES, complete 6s. 6d. and 0 7 6 SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .016 Girl.080 

JACKETS, for In and Outdoor Wear . 0 8 6 GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cut . 0 8 6 BOY or GIRL’S JACKET or PALETOT 0 S 6 
FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to out from, sent Port 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps. The London Business is under the superintendence 
of Madame Baud's Nieoe, and all oountry orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made myaole to Adels 
Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designs, 13, BERNER8 STBEET, OXFORD STREET, W. f LOHDOV. 

ALL LETTERS MOST CONTAIN BKMITTANOU8 FOE GOODS REQUIRED. 

Hour* of Butinett, from 10 till 6 o'clock ; Saturday *, from 10 HU 2. 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 

NEW PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 

Producing Work Alike upon Both Sides, £6 6s. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


66, NEWGATE STREET, 67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, and REGENT 
CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 

JOHN HARVEY & SONS BLACK SILKS- 

ALL THE BEST MAKES. 

DUCAPES, DRAP DE FRANCE, GROS GRAINS, GRACES, MOIRES. 
Prices, from £2 15s. 6d. for 14 yards. 


THE NEW FANCY SILKS, 

FOR MORNING AND YOUNG LADIES’ WEAR. 

Price, £2 9s. 6d. for 14 yards. 

■A. Xj X. PATTERNS FREE. 

THE NEW JACKETS AND MANTLES, 

FOR THE SEASON, IN VELVET, SILK, SEALSKIN, CLOTH, VELVETEEN, 

ASTRACAN, &c., NOW READY. 


69, LUDGATE HILL. 

THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 

CRINOLINE. 

LADIES SHOULD AT ONCE SEE 

THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, 

Which, light, graceful, and elegant in outline, combines comfort and economy with the very latest 
fashion. Observe the name “ Thomson,” and the Trade Mark “ A Crown.” Sold everywhere. 


CHEAP SILKS AT BAKER & CRISP’S. 

PATTERNS FREE. 


1500 NEW STRIPED FANCY SILKS, £1 18s. 6d. Full Dress. 

1500 BLACK SATIN STRIPED SILKS, £1 19s. 8d.; both sides alike. 

1500 LAVENDER, PINK, and SKY Ditto, £2 2s.; also WHITE. 

1500 JAPANESE FOULARD CORDED Ditto, £1 19s. 6d.; all New Styles. 
1500 BLACK FIGURED SILKS, £1 19s. 6d.; very cheap. 

108, REGENT STREET. 

-:— ; -- 
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TO LADIES MAKI NG THEIR AUTU MN PURCHASES. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO. 

Invite attention to their NEW STOCK OP AUTUMN PUBOHASE6. The following are well worthy of an 
early visit of inspection:— 

NEW WIDE BLACK-GROUND STRIPES, ‘2a. 4Jd. per yard. 

-A. CHOICE VARIETY OP AUTUMN SILKS, 

IN PLAIN GLACfiS, BROCHES, GROS-DE-SUEZ, MOIRE ANTIQUES, &c. 

A Large Lot of BLACK-GROUND SILKS, COLOURED STRIPES, at 3s. 3d., worth 4s. 

The following BLACK SILKS, purchased during the lute depressed state of ike Money Market, are unusually cheap 
WIDE BLACK GLACIS, 2s. 6d., 2s. Did., 2s. Hid., 3s. 3d., 3s. 6d., and 3s. lid.; also BLACK GEOS 
GRAINS and DUCAPE8, equally cheap. Special advantages offered in Black and Coloured Silk Velvets. 

NEW MATERIALS FOR BONNETS IN GREAT VARIETY. 

Real Waterproof Tweed Mantles and Cloaks, 12s. 9d. and lie. 9d, Ditto ditto, Wbappess with Sleeves 
16s. 9d. and 21s. Velveteen Jackets, from 14s. 9d. The Polarian Cloth Jackets, in all colours. Asteacab 
and Fancy Cloth ditto, from 8s. lid. Paisley Shawls, good quality, from 21s. 

A large and well-selected Stock of FANCY DRESSES for this Season’s wear, in all the New Styles A Colom 

FURS, LACE, RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, TRIMMINGS, HABERDASHERY, 

UMBRELLAS, FANCY, Ac. 

FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 

CLOSE ON SATURDAYS AT FOUR O’CLOCK. 

JAMES SPENCE & CO., WHOLESALE & RETAIL SILK MERCERS, DRAPERS, &&, 

76, 77, & 78, ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 


FAMI LY MOURN ING. 

Messrs. JAY would respectfully announce that great Economy is effected by purchasing at their Establishment, 

their Stock being the largest in Europe. 

MOURNING COSTUME OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Kept Beady Made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, at a moment’s notice. 

THE MOST REASONABLE PRICES ARE CHARGED, 

And the wear of every article guaranteed. 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, 

(NEAR THE CIRCUS). 

JAY’S. 

Families waited upon in the Country. Patterns sent Post Free. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LACE WAREHOUSE. 

A. BLACKBORNE’S BRUXELLES DEPOT. 

A. BLACKBORNE’S SPANISH MANTILLA DEPOT. 

A. BLACKBORNE’S IRISH AND HONITON DEPOT. 

Ladies requiring LACE AND EMBROIDERIES for Trousseaux, will find all the above at Manufacturer’s prices 

The Ladies’ Outfitting Department replete with every Novelty. 

35, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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^owrarch fcritfj tfje special patronage of J§cr fEajestp tfje ©ueen, 



m V. 

0 > 

R. 

ROYAL 

FAMILY, 


SEVERAL 


Aim 



HOBTLITT OF 

GREAT BRITAIN, 


COVBTS 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 



OF 1UBOPE, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety indaces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaie of many 
friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that I 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY I 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, j 
the Teeth in their pearl-like lustre. 

The patronage conoeded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal 1 
Magnificence, confirms by experience the infallible efficacy of these renovatin'j Specifics, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. 
They have proved the theme of the poet; they are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilised world; the lays of j 
Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil Macassar/' and of its accompanying > 
preparations. | 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

la a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, aS an Invigorator 

and Beantifier, beyond all precedent. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting s 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies. 

Price 3s. 6d.; Ts.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), lOs.fid ; and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 4 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The Radiant Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and Delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, Its capability 
of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, decolourations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

I3SrDISFENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. 

Price 4e. 8d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 1 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherchl ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 

PRESERVING AND IMPARTING A PEARL-LIES WHITENESS TO THE TEETH, I 

ERADICATING TARTAR AND SPOTS OF INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, AND IN 1 

orviisro a. pleasing fragranob to txzs breath. ] 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sows here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear ronnd the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Pktch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 





Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 



**• ASK FOR “ROWLANDS' ARTICLES” 


SOLD By 

A ROWLAND A SONS, 

20, Hatton Garden, 


l 
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DECEMBER, 1866. 


Vol. 39. 


This Magasine mill be fo rw a rded, poet ftee,fbesim months, to any partqf tht 
United Kingdom, on the receipt of the half-yearly Subscription qfSix Shillings 
and Sixpence, 


FROM OUE FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

BO0LITAED DI8 ITALIVES, November 26th, 1860. 

Chku A Mil, —Black dresses are more than ever in fashion; 
of the others, it is the same for all the sombre colours, except 
violet, which loses a little of its favour for young people only, 
for ladies who cannot wear rose adopt violet. 

Black toilettes are particularly in vogue for full dress ; velvet, 
satin, Moird drop ie Lyon, grot de Tours; these last two stuffs 
will require to have jet trimmings. These studs will be generally 
used for mantles. I have to notice a new moiri antique , meant to 
replace the old moirds. It is a magnificent stuff, with varied 
designs ; I have seen them in pansy, leaden grey and black. Any¬ 
thing more beautiful can scarcely be imagined. Next come the 
stufis between the poult-desoie and satin: vis., the satined and 
marbled amturet, the dotted satin, the chinas of pansy colour, a 
charming stuff for morning visiting dresses ; another superb material 
in black poult-de-toie, with striped ribbons of two greys, plain gros 
rain taffetas and satins, then all the black taffetas, of which 
several are of much reduced prices, and at last poplins; popli* 
nettes of silver and pearl greys, and all the beautiful materials in 
black, white, and grey woollens for full dress toilets. I have seen 
one in white satin, trimmed by white beads on narrow black 
velvet; another in grey velvet, with a train and en fourreau, with 
a peplwn of grey velvet. All the ornaments are surrounded with 
grey satin. A black dress of very strong poult-desoie, with two 
narrow petticoats, the first forming a jupon with a pleated volant, 
surrounded by a small trimming of white; the second petticoat 
shorter, is cut en greequet , with a trimming of white velvet, so that 
nil the breadths of the skirt and the seams of the bodice are of the 
Princess form. 

Another toilet, much more simple, for morning walking, is a beau¬ 
tiful black Irish poplin; pleated jupon, with short skirt, trimmed 
by an edging of grelots; another yet in violet, cashmere with a 
skirt of black silk with a jet of fringe, vest of silk trimmed with 
ike woe, the paletot in wadded violet cashmere, with long bands 
of passementerie and a fringe of jet in the bottom. 

Dress for a little boy of ten years: Jacket and pantaloons in blue 
poplin, trimmed with flaps of worked galoon held by buttons; 
sailor hat of felt, with a moiri ribbon; cloth gaiters. 


For a little girl of twelve or thirteen years: Skirt of plain taffeta 
trimmed by a volant pleated d la russe. High bodice trimmed by 
pleated band. Peplum of striped taffeta, ornamented by a bias. 
Hat of felt, with a moiri. ribbon and a tuft of feathers. 

As to bonnets, it will be difficult to say which will be most In 
vogue. Thus, I have seen a model simply formed of a circle of rose 
crape, trimmed by a large fancy flower of rose velvet, with a tail of 
foliage on the rose-strings, which are trimmed by blond. Another, 
cut en lozenge, was in violet velvet, traversed in a bias by a feather 
of the same colour, having at the foot a brooch of pearls. At the 
edge of this bonnet a very light fringe of violet and white, with 
crystal beads. 

A Catalans of velvet is trimmed by lace with jet; behind on the 
hair and on the front, among'a fringe of jet, fall fuchsia of velvet. 

Strings of fuchsia colour in crape, edged by black and white lace. 

A Chaperon Empire, in blue velvet, strewn with gouttes d*eau, 
and held on the head by a scarf tulle edged with blond lace. 

The Lamballe , formed of flakes of tulle, covered with flowers 
circled with fringes of pearls and held by strings tied behind. 

For going to the theatre, the form most in vogue is the round. 

The mantles still continue to remain short. The sleeves only 
seem to undergo any modifications, becoming more and more 
necessary, according to the long trains which accompany the sleeves 
of the dresses at present worn. These sleeves are worn very long, 
and narrow at the bottom. 

Among the latest dresses which have passed under my eye, I 
will quote a dress of faye or poult-desoie. On the bodice a bertha 
is traced by a rain of fine beads of cut jet. This bertha is, on the 
seam, edged by bows with the same jet. The remainder of the 
bodice is plain. The sash is likewise strewn with beads of jet. 
The bottom of the skirt is ornamented by small crosses in fine jet 
passementerie. The mantle to match is in the same stuff, com¬ 
pletely trimmed, and with sleeves large at the bottom— Pagoda 
kind, very pointed. 

Among the short costumes the prettiest are certainly those in 
cloth, trimmed with bands of cashmere. I have seen a drees of 
this kind, which has a very distingui look. The first skirt was 
blue, trimmed at the bottom by flaps of cashmere grouped in fives. 
Between each group a cut leaf is set. The second petticoat is 
black, ornamented by a band of cashmere fringed like a shawl. 
The bottom of this petticoat forms five large round escallops, 
between each of which are pleats. Bodice of black, ornamented 
by leaves in cashmere; sleeves of blue, crossed by bands of cash- 
mere. In the top, black jockey cut in denticulations, edged by J 
braiding. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Soiree Toilet. Mauve dress, ornamented at the bottom of the 
skirt by two tows of Chantilly lace, forming a decoup6 garland. 
This petticoat is veiled by striped Chambery gauxe. Corslet of 
mauve taffeta. Under bodice in pleated white tarlatan. Very low 
mauve sleeves and white under-sleeves. Head-dress ornamented 
by two rows of pearls, retained by amethyst medallions. Necklace 
to match. 

Town Dress. Skirt of dark poult-de-toie, trimmed at the bottom 
by a string of pearls of jet. Round-shape bodice. Sleeves to the 
elbow. Mantle of velvet, very pointed on the sides. This model 
is trimmed with black passementerie of jet. Sicilian hat of black 
velvet, turned up with rose satin edged by a fringe of jet and orna¬ 
mented by roses. 

Ball Toilets. Dress of white satin veiled by two petticoats of 
white tulle. Corslet of satin. Under bodice of draped tulle. 
Marie Antoinette coiffure ornamented by tufts of myosotia. 

Dress of yellow poult-de soie , trimmed at the bottom of the skirt 
by a double bias piece in crape of the same colour. Scarf sash in 
English point lace. Corslet ornamented by a band of crape. Short 
sleeves. Tulle under bodice. Polignac headdress, ornamented with 
laurel leaves. 

Mauve poult-de-toie dress, of the Empire without pleats in front, 
and trimmed on all the seams of the skirt, by black lace. Corslet 
body, with pleated tarlatan under bodice. 

Robe of velvet. Corslet set on under bodice in bouillonn£ white 
satin, trimmed at the top by a cordon of velvet leaves. Training 
sleeves in velvet. Sleeves of bouillonn6 tulle or satin. Coiffure 
with snowdrops. 

Indoor toilet. Dress of black satin, trimmed on all the seams 
by a double band cut in round dcnticulations. In the middle of 
these a double row of pearls are set. Narrow sleeves, the cuffs 
being trimmed with pearls. 

Full dress visiting toilet. Skirt of poult de soie trimmed at the 
bottom by a high bouillonn£. Plain bodice with narrow sleeves. 
Second petticoat of velvet. Velvet paletot. Large sleeves of 
Chinese style, forming a point. Tulle bonnet of a round form on 
the top, edged by pear-shaped pearls and trimmed by flowers set 
on the side. Barbe strings of tulle. 

Another toilet is in violet gros grain, on each seam of which are 
rows of lace, cut in lozenges sparkling with jet, and butterflies of 
jet. These lozenges rise on the body to the shoulders. Sleeves 
with train lin* d with white satin, and edged by smaller lozenges. 
Round body with mantle in faye. Bonnet of white tulle, crossed 
by a band of violet velvet. In the interior, flowers of velvet. 

Town Dress.— Petticoat of striped poult-de-wie, trimmed at the 
bottom by a wide blue taffeta band, with a row of flat buttons. 
Round corsage in striped poult-dc-soic. Flat sleeves of the same 
stuff, trimmed at the top by a plain black silk jockey. Linen 
collar. Toque hat of velvet, with curly feathers. 

Indoor toilet: Velvet dress open in front, and turned up with silk 
of a lighter shade than the velvet. Under skirt trimmed with two 
rows of pleats. Small shoulder cape of laced velvet; narrow sleeves. 
Head-dress of mauve velvet, edged with blond lace. Strings of 
velvet, also trimmed with blonde. 

Robe of grey and white satin, formed in alternate bouillonnls, 
separated by a jet fringe. Another is in velvet (black), lined with 
white, and edged by a guipure to match with that on the shoulders 
and body. 

The new Biarritz velvet, or velveteen, as it is called in English, 
is a very fashionable article at Paris, the favourite colours being 
blue and maroon, black being excluded, as it has no pretty shades. 
Silk cord is generally used for trimming this material. 

-o- 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. V 

PLATE I.—Ft?. 1.—Mantle of black velvet, trimmed in Van- A 
dykes, with a deep edging of black poult-de-*oie , rich and deep y 
fringe, on silk rosette buttons Robe of lavender poult-detoie, with 
graceful needlework pattern round the bottom of the skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Jacket of Astracan, and robe of silk, trimmed with a | 
piping of white satin. 

PLATE II. —Fig. 1.—Robe of cuir-coloured Russian lineey, 
trimmed with scarlet velvet, edged with black lace, and orna¬ 
mented with steel buckles. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of striped silk, mantle of violet-coloured velvet, j 
trimmed with beads and black silk braid. I 

Bonnet of violet silk, trimmed with black velvet and lace, oma- I 
mented with a rose. I 


PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Little girl's dress of mauve merino, , I 
trimmed with velvet of a darker shade, with narrow bands placed | 
over it of the same material as the dress, fastened with small black | 
buttons. Bournous mantle to correspond ; velvet hat trimmed j 
with a white feather. | 

Fig. 2.—Robe of brown poult-de-tote, trimmed [with narrow j 
black velvet and pendant. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of blue satin, with an over skirt and bodice , 

of white gauze, edged with black lace. Coiffure ornamented with 
a wreath of leaves and flowers. , 

PLATE IV. — Fig. 1.—Morning robe of blue French merino, , 
made in the Princess shape, trimmed with black velvet and bat- I | 
tons, habit shirt of cambric, and black necktie. | 

Fig. 2.—Robe of striped alpaca, worn with a jacket of black 
cloth, embroidered and trimmed round the edge with beads; cap 
of white lace, trimmed with pink ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of oerise-ooloured taffetas, trimmed with | 
black lace ; over skirt of white tulle, edged with pendant crystal 
beads ; bodice of white cambric. Coiffure of curls, ornamented | 
with cerise berries. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of green velvet, ornamented with 
small black flowers, and green leaves ; strings of gauze. 

Promenade bonnet, composed of mauve silk, trimmed with beads 
and mauve flowers. 

Dress cap composed of white blond and pink ribbon, and orna¬ 
mented round with large black beads. 

Evening cap of white lace and blue ribbon, with two large white 
flowers. The strings cross behind the head. 

Under-sleeve of white net, with a cuff composed of two puffings, 
with a ruching of red ribbon between them. 

Second ditto of muslin, with embroidered cuff. < 

Bodice of cerise-coloured French merino, ornamented with 
crosses of narrow black velvet. 

I Jacket of beaver cloth, trimmed with velvet jet and passementerie, 

made short and loose in shape. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

At this season it is necessary, as the cold increases, to take 
especial care of the yonng ; we have, therefore, given a model of a 
paletot, simple but very useful, and when made up in warm 
material and lined, it will be one of the best garments for winter 
wear. 
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HEEL AND TOE. 


EEL AND TOE. 


In a pretty cottage situated on the very skirts of the village 
of Inglenook, there lived, at the time my story opens, an 
old lady with her grandchild. They were then the only 
occupants of the cottage; though sometimes the son of the 
old lady, and uncle of the little girl, came from town, where 
he resided, to pay them a short visit—times which were 
looked forward to with great delight by all three concerned. 
The old lady was called Dame Grant by the villagers— 
Granny by her little charge. The little one, a quiet, reserved 
child, was named for her mother. Dame Grant’s daughter, 
who, dying, had left her orphan child in the care of the one 
who had been her first and last friend. Poor Mary Grant! 
married at seventeen to a fine, handsome youth, the pride 
of the village, she died at twenty-two, a drunkard’s widow, 
after watching her husband’s downward course until his 
death left her broken-hearted. Little Mary was, at her 
mother 8 death, three years old; and from that time until the 
day on which our story opens, had known no other care 
than that of her grandmother, and sometimes her Uncle 
Harry. 

I wish to place two pictures before my reader before 1 come 
to my story. First, the bedroom of the little cottage. Granny 
Grant seated in high-backed, old-fashioned chair, with 
Mary leaning against her; while the old dame, encircling 
the little child in her arms, is teaching her the mysteries of 
knitting a stocking with these words : u Now, Mary dear, 
when you can knit a pair all by yourself, I will pay you for 
/ them just what I receive for mine, and you can go on 
knitting until you earn enough to buy some more books; 
and Uncle Harry will send them to you from town.” 

“Oh, Granny! do you think I can ever earn enough to 
buy that book teacher told us about to-day, all about the 
foreign countries I am learning about in the geography ? ” 

“All depends upon your own industry. You are doing 
nicely at school; but there are many books you would like 
to read that I cannot afford to buy you; and you must try 
to earn them yourself. But see, your eyes are not on this 
stocking. Remember, all your money must come from 
paying attention to * heel and toe.' ” 

Another picture :—In the drawing-room of a large mansion 
in the heart of the village, the “ great house” of the place, 
is another little girl just Mary’s age. She is a beautiful child, 
with bright blue eyes, golden curls, and a pretty, sylph-like 
figure. On one of the crimson-covered sofas in the room is 
reclining a pale, languid-looking lady, watching the little 
girl and her dancing-master. The child is taking her 
dancing-lesson, but seems more inclined to chassee according 
to her own notions, than to follow in the steps her master is 
) taking. 

her mother, the lady on the sofa, “ do pay 
to your steps. If you dance to please 
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Monsieur Pierre by the time I go to town again, I will buy 
you that lovely blue dress you wanted so much.” 

“ Oh, mamma! shan't I look pretty in it ? Blue is so 
becoming a fair complexion! You promise, mamma ? ” 

“ Yes; but remember, pay particular attention to Monsieur 
Pierre. You are dancing on your own method now; and 
you will only earn your dress by following his system of 
1 heel and toe.’ ” 

Excited as much as it was in her nature to be by the 
prospect of earning books for herself, Mary bent over her 
knitting, building fairy castles in the air, and hoping for the 
time when, by dint of study and reading, she should know 
as much as her teacher, Esther little, a pale, quiet girl, who 
undertook to train the little girls of the village in their 
studies. Mary was her favourite among the pupils. The 
eagerness of the little girl to learn everything, her attention 
to the studies appointed her, and her quick intelligence 
were each a charm in the eyes of her gentle teacher; and 
many a lesson was imparted by conversation when, delighted 
by an invitation to tea, Mary sat at her teacher’s feet listen¬ 
ing to her instructions. 

Year after year passed on, and again we visit the little village. 
There have been many changes. Granny Grant lies in the 
churchyard beside her daughter. Mary is the sole occupant 
of the cottage, and, at the age of eighteen, is now, by 
Esther's desire, on her wedding-day, installed as mistress of 
the village school. It waB from the day when her interest 
in knitting was so strongly excited that Mary dated her 
growth in knowledge. Shilling after shilling was placed in 
her little box, kept safe in Granny’s drawer, and book after 
book was added to her stock; while Esther, strongly 
interested by the child’s thirst for knowledge, encouraged 
and aided her, and even gave her private lessons in French 
and drawing, which were well repaid by Mary's rapid 
progress in both accomplishments. From knitting for 
Grauny she had learned to knit fancy articles, for which 
her uncle gained a good price at a fancy shop in town; and 
many a wealthy lady’s baby put its tiny foot into one of 
Mary's fairy-like white socks, or its fingers into the pretty 
mittens knit by her busy fingers. She was particularly 
fond of this kind of needle-work, because, with a piece of 
knitting in her hand, she was still able to con her lessons, 
book before her. After the school was intrusted to her care, 
far from considering her education finished, in the desire to 
do fully her duty by the children under her, she applied 
herself closely still, in her leisure hours, to her books, and 
might be seen at the little window of the cottage, after her 
day's duties were over, her head bent over her books, and 
her fingers swiftly plying the knitting-needles. The little 
cottage was a miracle of neatness, for Granny’s desire had 
been to make the little maiden thoroughly useful in her 
station; and no house was cleaner, no wardrobe in better 
order than Mary Watson’s. 

One day, there was a gay party starting for a ride from the 
“ great house.” First, mounted on a grey horse, her blue 
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Ipbit and white-plumed hat setting off her blonde beauty to 
the best advantage, was Effie Fisher, the child of the house, 
and the belle of the village. Her education had been 
finished as it was begun—a perfect dancer, a brilliant 
performer on the pianoforte, a fine rider, and an accom¬ 
plished flirt. She had, to attain perfection in these four 
arts, neglected all more solid pursuits, and was, at eighteen, 
as giddy, empty-headed, and silly a beauty as could be 
found. By her side rode Roland Rivers, a tall, handsome 
man of about thirty, rich, accomplished, and intelligent, and, 
as Effie’s mamma told’her, “ a decided catch/' “ Do your 
best to make a conquest there/' said the affectionate parent, 
“ for such a chance will not fall in your way every day. 
And do, Effie, try to talk sensibly, for he is particularly fond 
of intelligent young ladies." The rest of the party consisted 
of Effie’s brother George, with Miss Harding, a brunette, 
who shared the honours of belleship with Effie. Some other 
young people of the village, with whom we have no particular 
interest, made up the party. 

There was a beautiful brook running along about a 
hundred yards from Mary's cottage; and oil one side of it 
a large tree grew. As it was back of the cottage, in a 
retired place, Mary often took her book and work, and, 
seated on a large stone at the foot of the tree, passed many 
a pleasant afternoon. 

The riding party started in high spirits, and it Was near 
sunset when they turned their horses' heads homewards. 
Then, as they lived in different parts of the village, one 
after another fell off, until Effie and Roland were left alone. 

“ What a pretty cottage!" cried the young man, as they 
drew near the tiny dwelling. “ Look, Miss Fisher; is it 
not like a fairy dwelling-place, all covered, as it is, with 
climbing roses and honeysuckles? Who lives there?" 

“ Only the village schoolmistress," said Effie. 

“ Pretty ? She must be to suit the dwelling, and tasty, 
too, I know, by the appearance of that little garden. Can 
we not frame an excuse to stop here a moment ? You have 
had a long ride. Miss Fisher. I am sure i glass of milk 
would refresh you. I will call out the charming occupant 
of this pretty place." 

“ Charming ?" said Effie, with a sarcastic laugh— 
“ charming ? a little, demure-looking person, dressed in the 
fashion of ten years ago, with hands and feet like ft washer¬ 
woman’s." 

Roland insisted upon seeing this individual, declaring he 
was enchanted by Effie’s description; and, dismounting, he 
knocked at the door. No answer. He knocked again, and 
then pushed it open. The room, parlour of the cottage, into 
which he stepped was empty. He walked to the back 
window, looked out, and then stepped to the back door, and 
looked again. Seated Under ft tree, with a brook between 
her and the house, wfts a yoiing girl. Her white dress 
was cut low, showing a beautiful neck, and a round white 
arm, finished by a very pretty hand with delicate tapering 
fingers. Her soft brown hair was parted simply from her 


broad white forehead, and made into a rich knot behind. 
Her complexion was fur, hut pale, and her features delicate. 
Hearing Roland's step, she raised a pair of large brown 
eyes, and, with quiet grace, crossed the little bridge, and 
stood ready to do the honours of the cottage. 

After a graceful apology for his intrusion, Roland obtained 
the glass of milk and returned to Effie, who was, with some 
difficulty, persuaded to dismount, and rest a few moments 
in the cottage. 

Mary’s quiet but perfectly ladylike manners showed to 
great advantage beside the haughty, supercilious manner 
Effie thought fit to assume to the village schoolmistress. 
Roland’s quick eye detected a volume of Racine in the book 
Mary brought in from her seat beneath the tree. He soon 
eritered into conversation with his fair hostess, and poor 
Effie found herself left far behind in the animated discussion 
of books and arts Which followed. At length, to her great 
relief, they were mounted, and on their road homewards. 

•• Mamma," said Effie, about a week after the day just 
mentioned, “ Roland Rivers has fallen in love with Mary 
Watson." 

u Nonsense!" was the answer. 

" But it is not nonsense. He would stop there the day we 
rode out, and the artful girl made love to him as decidedly 
as you ever saw anything done in your life. They talked 
about books, and drawing, and the pictures he had seen is 
Italy; and at last she made him promise to bring his 
portfolio, and show her the sketches he made in Europe." 

" Made him promise ?" said the mother, "How ?" 

u Well, she didn’t exactly make him, but he offered, just 
out of politeness; and she seemed pleased; so he had to go: 
and, worse than that, she has had him there every evening 
since. Just as long as that girl stays in the village he won’t 
come near me, I khow. The Idea of being cut out by such 
a demure-looking, plain little idiot—that’s what provokes 
me. A girl that spends her time knitting formers’ stockings, 
and teaching dirty little brats of children, to come in 
between me and my lover, for he was my lover before he 
saw her.” 

"Effie, I have it; we'll turn her out of the school. 
Your father is at the head of the school committee, and he is 
the richest man in the plate; so the otberB Won't like to 
offend him. I’ll have her out." 

Next morning Mary received notice that, as her quarter 
was nearly finished, her services would be no longer required 
at the school. The same morning catlie an invitation from 
bet uncle to pay him and his Wife a visit in the vacation. 
Childless themselves, they often sent for Mary to come 
to them when she could escape from her School duties. Her 
resolve was ithmediately taken. She would go to town, 
and perhaps her tmcle could find her some Wotk by which 
she could gain ft living. With mftny a heart-pang she shut 
up the little cottage, packed her trunk, and sat down in the 
parlour, now all darkened except one window. 

She was sitting weeping when a knock at the door aroused 
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her. On opening it, she found Roland. Explanations fol- 
5 lowed; and Roland asked her something to which came the 
J ropIf—“ But, Mr. Rivers, I have only known you a week/’ 

“ Long enough for me to learn to love you. But you are 
I right; it is too soon. Go to your uncle; but promise to 
answer my letters; and when I come to claim my bride, 
unless you find out that I an* eery undeserving, will you 
be my wife P” 

One year after this, Roland Rivers and Mary Watson were 
married in the village church. 

“ Roland,” said his bride, “ I bless the day when my 
grandmother first stimulated me to exert myself by revealing 
the mysteries of ‘ heel and toe.’ ” 

1 U Mother!” cried Effie, bursting into her mother’s room 
the same day, /• Roland Rivers has married Mary Watson; 
and all this year that I have fancied her aafe out of the way, 
•he has been corresponding with him. It was her fine 
education that won him, I know. O mother 1 why did I 
not try to learn something besides that senseless * heel and 
to©’?" V. p. 


CHRISTMAS BELL8. 

Riso out, old bells, right merrily. 

And chant ye minstrels gay. 

And deck your homes, ye happy ones. 

In dazzling bright array. 

Let ruddy holly gleam around f 
Entwined with ivy green. 

And boughs of pearly mistletoe 
In lofty nooks he seen. 

Let mirth re-echo through the land. 

And every heart he gay. 

And peace and plenty crown each board 
On blithe old Christinas day. 

Ring out, old hells, right merrily. 

In calm sweet liquid strain. 

Fond memories of long past years 
Ye conjure forth again ; 

And voices that are long since hushed. 

And forms that still are dear. 

Though long since passed from this frail eqrib. 
Seem hovering ever near. 

Loved ones are missed in many a heme, 

Yet, casting care away. 

Let's strive to welcome with a smile 
Time-honoured Christmas day. 



Ring out, old bells, right merrily. 

In soft sweet pensive strain; 

I love to hear the mystic peal 
Float over hill and plain. 

It tells me many a weary one 
Has found a transient rest— 

It tells me many an absent child 
By tender words is blest; 

It tells me living, honoured guests 
Make many a homestead gay, 

I trust each child of earth may spend 
A happy Christmas day. 

Emily Stephens, 


AMUSEMENTS, 



Madams Stodare’s Theatre of Mystery. —Al¬ 
though the clever conjuror and able ventriloquist who gave 
his expert performances at the Egyptian Hall exists now 
only in the memory of the audiences he so long puzzled 
with his illusion of the Sphinx and the Indian basket-trick, 
the same public remains to be astonished, and the popularity 
of the name is not yet forgotten. Madame Stodare, the 
widow, has accordingly resumed Colonel Stodare’s enter¬ 
tainment in the same building where it was last given, and 
having taken a prominent part in the most remarkable feats 
of natural magic performed by her late husband, we may 
fairly concede that no one could be better adapted to supply 
his place. The more simple feats of legerdemain are dex¬ 
terously executed by Mr. Firbapk Burman, announced to 
be a pupil of Colonel Stodare, and handkerchiefs and half- 
crowns disappear from locked boxes and closed hands, and 
reappear in French rolls and oranges, with the same rapidity 
of movement as before. The more complicated illusions 
which are still exhibited are as mystifying as ever, and 
whether induced by sympathy or led by curiosity the 
public will doubtless continue to bestow that patronage 
which, on the first of the present series of representations, 
was substantially afforded in the form of a nunerou and 
gratified audience. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition.— The approach of 
the Christmas Holidays and the Cattle Show and panto¬ 
mimes, generally causes an extra rush of the provincial as 
well as metropolitan sight-seers to the ever entertaining 
gallery of the celebrated Madame Tussaud. The chief 
lions of the moment are our charming Princess Helena, 
Prince Christian, and the redoubtable and fortunate Count 
von Bismajrk; the magnificent and life-like effigies of these 
notabilities will doubtless receive their full share of wonder 
and admiration. 

Crystal Palace. —This charming place of amusement 
continues to receive its usual share of the public patronage, 
and the careful and attractive programme issued daily by its 
efficient and enterprising manager, fully repays all who may 
prevail on themselves tp take the few moments railway 
journey which so comfortably now brings them to the 
doors. 


New Mantles. —There are some exceedingly attractive 
mantles in velvet and cloth, having trimmings of a novel 
style in braid and beads. These are the newest in design 
and the latest in fashion. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

PARIS FASHIONS FO R 1866 . 

Xesdames BAUD ET T.iiRAm , Designers of Parisian Fashions, by Special Ap¬ 
pointment (in 1855) Fonrnissenrs de S. X. l’lmperatrioe, and patronised by all 
the principal Courts ofEurope. 

ESTABLISHED IN FRANCE 38 YEARS. IN ENGLAND 18 YEARS, IN SARDINIA 

10 YEARS. 

The above eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters con¬ 
nected with Ladies* and Children’s Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the 
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nected with Ladies* and Children’s Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the v. A /'A f ' A 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “ en rapport ” with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears ^ 

■. in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sized Paper Models of all the articles of 

ana ine dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 

„ * - t extensive and convenient Show Rooms that have been some time preparing for By Special Appoin t mn g 

JKOgal Jamug of Engknb. them at 13. BERNERS STREET. OXFORD STREET, W. <<» 


Their Models are not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain ; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 

TERMS. 

12 Life-size Paper Models of Ladies' and Children's Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s« 6d. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, 11s. 6d. 

PROMENADE DRESS, Body, Sleeve, DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve,and FICHUS and CANEZOUS . . .030 

and Skirt, complete . . . . 0 6 6 Skirt. 0 6 6 NEW MANTLES, in every Design .036 

PRINCESSES ROBES, Body and Skirt PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robes . . 0 0 6 BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . .036 

in one. 0 7 6 SINGLE BODIES. 0 2 0 CHILDREN’S DRESSES, for Boy or 

BALL DRESSES, complete 6s. 6d. and 0 7 6 SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .016 Girl.030 

JACKETS, for In and 6ut-door Wear . 0 3 0 GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cut . 0 3 6 BOY or GIRL'S JACKET or PALETOT 036 
FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn In Paris, with Flat Pattern to cut from, sent Post 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt or Post-Office Order or Stamps. The Loudon Business is under the superintendence 
of Madame Baud’s Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made payable to Adele 
Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designs, 13, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., LONDON. 

ALL LETTERS MOST CONTAIN REMITTANCES FOR GOODS REQUIRED. 

Sours of Business , from 10 till 6 o'clock; Saturdays , from 10 till 2. 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE ” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 

NEW PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 

Producing Work Alike upon Both Sides, £5 5s. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 

66, NEWGATE STREET, 67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, and REGENT 
CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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JANUARY, 1867. 


[Price One Shilling. 
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JOHN HARVEY AND SON, 

GLOUCESTER HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL, 

SILK MERCERS, FAMILY LINEN WAREHOUSE. 

SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, 

TABLE LINENS, SHEETINGS, FLANNELS. BLANKETS, 

RIBBONS, LACE, HOSIERY, GLOVES, FURS. 

GLOtTCESTER HOUSE, LUDO-ATE H ILL, E.C. 


WILLCOX AND DIBBS’ 

UNRIVALLED NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE, 

Silent, Simple, Compact, Artistic, Efficient, Durable, and Cheap, executes Hemming, Felling,Tuck¬ 
ing, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroider?; will do all kinds of Domestic Work; 
cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in short, it is the Cheapest aud the most per¬ 
fect Family Machine. 

The Machines are all alike in size, and are all of equally excellent quality, the difference in pri« 
arising from the difference in styles of cabinet-work or table-work. 

No. 3, at £10, having polished Walnut Table and Cover to lock, excluding children, meddlers, or 
dust (with Braiding Attachment, having also the Set Hemmers and Fellers, 20s. more, £ll),isa ve7 
complete machine, and is mostly chosen by Ladies. No. 2 is without the Cover, but quite similar 
otherwise, having a polished Walnut or Mahogany Table, price £3 10s., or with Attachments named 
£9 10s. No. 1 has an unpolished Table, but the Machine and Stand are as good as in the other*. 
It is well suited for domestic purposes and excellent for travelling ; price £8, or with Attachments 
named £9. Extra Attachments may be had, as per Price List. Machines mounted in tasteful and 
elegant styles, from £11 to £30. 

Testimonials of its easiness to learn, to work, and to keep in order, sent post-free. Direction! 
~\*£J»for use accompany every Machine. All Machines warranted. Inspection invited. Instructions gratis. 

PRICE FROM £8. 

CHIEF OFFICE, 135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 

Family Sewing and Embroidering Machines 

ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 

Easy to Operate. Simple to Learn. Quiet in Working. They Run, Tuck, Hem, Fell 
Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. Sews with equal ease on any thickness of 
materal, from two ordinary spools, requiring no re-winding, and the seam, if cut at every inch, 
***— = will not rip. PRICE FROM £6 6*. 

“ We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior* Machine. It is of moderate price, easily learned, and not at all liable to get out 
of order.**— Young Ladies * Journal . 

INVALUABLE TO MILLINERS, DRESS AND MANTLE MAKERS. 

WHIGHT & HANK, 143, Holborn Bars, London. 

Manufactory— GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH. 




Iron or Wood Table, 



TEE NEW IMPROVED SEWING MACHINE. 


Quarter Case, 


U 


THE WANZER” 

LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 

Combining the two important Features of SIMPLICITY of CON¬ 
STRUCTION and ADAPTATION to all kinds of Material. 

Prospectuses post-free. 

MANUFACTURED BY 



■Hr mit, 


From £10. 


“ THE WANZER” SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY (LIMITED), 




4, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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ROYAL FAiyilLY, ,1’_. t SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


NOBILITY 9f OBBAT BRITAIN, 


COURTS OB BUBO PE, 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

The exuberance of the feeling! amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gase of masj 
friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

HOWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND $34iJTY 

are more than usually essential foy preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, 
the Teeth in their pearl-like lustre. 

The patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Begil 
Magnificence, confirms by experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifies, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. 
They have proved the theme of the poet; they are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world ; the Uji of 
Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil Macassar/' and of its accompanying 
preparations. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

13 a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, as an Invigorator 

and Beautlfier, beyond all precedent. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting* 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies. 

Price 3s. 6<L ; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s.6d ; and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION i 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The Radiant Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and Delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability 
of soothing irritation aud removing cutaneous defects, decolourations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY 

Price 4s. fld. and 8s. fld. per Bottle. 


TOILET. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO; 


OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherchl ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 
PRESERVING AND IMPARTING A PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS TO THE T EE T H, 
ERADICATING TARTAR AND SPOTS OP INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 4 ND IS 

aiVINQ -A. PLBASINO FRAGRANOF] 1*0 THB BRBATIg. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

CATTTIOH. f--— SOLD BY 


To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Petoh, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 


^V OMrLK V LO N 


V ASK FOR ‘* ROWLANDS ABTICXE& 


A ROWIAEB *8018, 


20, Hatton Gabdo. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boitlbtakd DBS ItaliBNS, December 2 6th, 1866. 
Chkbb Ami»,—I dare say you will be anticipating some especial 
information relative to the yolome of the crinolines, and the length 
of the skirts. Of the former the tendency is certainly to collapse ; 
that is, not entirely, but to a very great extent. The length 
of the skirt is still a doubtful question; I begin to think that 
some compromise will be arrived at, and from it will issue a modi¬ 
fication which will prevail in the fashionable world. I must inform 
you that a number of charming bonnets have lately been made 
for the Queen of Prussia and the Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, 
among which are the following:— 

A model of pansy velvet, trimmed by a band of wide Chantilly 
lace, falling behind and tied in a bow in front, and aocompanied by 
a white feather and jet fringe. 

Another, in turquoise-blue velvet, is trimmed by lozenge pieces 
of jet, accompanied by u aiguille ttcs." 

A model in rose velvet was ornamented by rose-buds. 

A very original bonnet was in black velvet, trimmed with sable 
fur, with poppy-coloured velvet set on the side. 

One for the Grand Duchess was covered entirely with pheasants' 
feathers, with poppy-coloured velvet flowers. 

Another, in light blue velvet, was trimmed with blond and white 
feathers, forming a bunch, with a crystal fringe with pendillons in 
white agate, forming around the model a resemblance of so many 
drops of milk. 

Among the evening head-dresses I have also seen a charming 
wreath of white myosotis, with foliage in green shaded velvet; 
amongst the flowers had been added several pretty birds' heads of 
magnificent emerald green, tinged with shades of ruby; behind, a 
hanging spray of foliage. 

Another is formed of mulberry velvet and hedge rosea 
A charming bonnet for young persons is composed of white 
narcissus, with long pan* of blue velvet. 

S As to dresses, it is only in the form of the sleeves that any altera¬ 
tion has been made; they are a decided double, with the upper 
sleeve d trains. 

I have observed a dress of pansy velvet trimmed at the bottom 
cf the train by a number of pottos of satin of the same oolour, tied 
across with black satin strewn with jet; on the top of each patte 



stars of jet, formed by a guipure of small cut pearls. This group 
of ornaments form the outline of a tunic. 

Another lady had a dress composed of an under-petticoat of blue 
foulard, having at the bottom nine black velvet ornaments 
strewn with white pearls. The second skirt is in poult-de-soie 
of Havana brown, cut in rounded denticulations, gradually 
smaller towards the sides; towards the middle, back and front, 
the larger Vandykes are each bordered by a jet fringe, inter¬ 
mixed with white pearls; the sides are sustained by a cord of blue 
silk, intermingled with jet suspended from the waist by a girdle of 
the same cord. Between the cords of the side of the second skirt 
is formed a bouillonnl, over which falls blue silk tassels, inter¬ 
mingled with jet. The bodice, with a round waist, left slightly 
open in front, and tied by Havana-coloured cords, and tassels, 
instead of being buttoned, which allows an under-bodice of blue 
foulard, otherwise called a corsage russe. The Havana sleeves, 
with the seam tied like the front of the bodice and not closed, 
allowing an under-sleeve of blue foulard. Collar and cuffs of 
ancient guipure. 

I have seen a charming short costume in pansy cashmere, 
trimmed with bows of pansy silk, pointed with drops of jet, and 
fixed at the top of a plissS-marguerite. The second skirt is of black 
poult-de-soie , cut into points at the bottom, having a pearl fringe ; 
between each are fixed three violet bows, edged with jet at the 
bottom, grouped one over the other; black bodice with round waist, 
with a number of bows up the front, fringed with pearl at the 
bottom of each bow only. These bows should be small, and encom¬ 
pass the jet buttons which form the fastening. Gabrielle sleeves 
fastened back by bows; plain violet under-sleeves; linen cuffs cut 
into five points, at the top edged with Valenciennes ; collar with 
points, edged with Valenciennes. The ornaments are only con¬ 
sidered complete on the condition of having, besides earrings, the 
necklace, bracelets, and fastenings of bodice and sleeves to match. 
I have seen a splendid set, composed of brilliants and emeralds 
destined to be worn with a green velvet dress, having at the bottom 
of the skirt a bias of green satin, describing an undulation reach¬ 
ing to the waist. The front of this skirt should be formed of white 
satin, entirely bouillonn6 with tulle, separated by rows of green satin, 
embellished with crystal. Corslet bodice, out of the same pattern, 
in the Prmcesse form; around the top, a bouillonnl of tulle, piqul 
with a foliage of green velvet. A trained sleeve, cut In an undulat¬ 
ing form, edged with several rows of green satin; plain under¬ 
sleeves of white satin, oovered with bouillonn^s of tulle in lozenges, 
edged with green satin; green velvet leaves in each lozenge. 

There are some charming novelties in lingerie for young ladies' 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


evening bodices. I have seen one composed(of black velvet, upon 
a foundation of white tulle, the velvet being as broad as a No. 9 
ribbon. Each velvet is edged with a fine ancient guipure. 

Another very original form is half blue or rose taffeta, and 
half in embroidered muslin. The top forms a square fichu f back and 
front in taffeta, with a collar of embroidered muslin, surrounded 
by Valenciennes. The remainder of the bodice is of embroidered 
muslin, which is joined to the square Jichu with Valenciennes cover¬ 
ing the seams. Peplum-basque with five points, edged with Valen¬ 
ciennes, and embroidered in a design made expressly for this bodice. 
Sleeves entirely of taffeta, with embroidered muslin jockey, 
surrounded by Valenciennes fastened at the top. At the bottom 
ornaments to match the top. 

Winter toiletteRobe of velvet, trimmed at the bottom by a 
band of sable. Pointed bodice, ornamented on the front with fur. 
Sleeves to match ; linen collar and kid boots. 

Toilet for a little girl of tenDress composed of a skirt of poult- 
do-soie , ornamented at the bottom by a pleated flounce. Blue 
bodice; an under-bodice of white. Linen collar, and pointed cuffs 
to match. Toque in blue velvet, bordered with Astrachan. 

Visiting toiletteDress of poult-desoie, trimmed with two rows 
of marguerite pleats. Confection paletot of the same, with trim¬ 
ming to match. On the sleeves, rosettes of ribbon velvet, embroid¬ 
ered with white. Lamballe Bemis bonnet, in black lace and 
velvet, bordered with guipure, and made in the lozenge form. 

Another very pretty dress was in violet poult-de-soie , trimmed by 
a design of large branches to form a tunic, braced by a black lace 
insertion, in the middle of which is a row of pearls. This trimming, 
to represent a tunic, reaches to the waist, then forms in front a 
kind of apron, in the middle of which, at equal distances, are light 
rosettes of violet ribbon, embroidered with pearls. The branches, 
embroidered in pearls, are repeated on the bodice and upon the 
scams of the shoulders, to correspond with the ornament on the 
top of the sleeves. The same ornament at the bottom. 

With the generality of dresses at present in fashion, I regret to 
state that the mantles are made in too small a form. For winter, 
and, above all, with the robes d traine as at present, would not a 
long velvet mantle be a hundred times preferable ? 

I have seen a short shape, cut in peaks at the bottom; between 
each point is a jet tassel, forming a tulip, the edge embroidered 
with velvet reaching to the neck. 

The Marie-Stuart paletot, lined with ermine, in black silk or 
cloth, is what I would advise for walking costume, as being very 
comfortable and warm. 

Amongst some charming bonnets which I have noticed are the 
Stuart, Swiss, and quite k an original shape called Tallien, recalling 
that of the Empire. 

The Stuart is of mauve velvet, trimmed by a pearl fringe, and 
ornamented by a band of velvet, surrounded by white blonde, 
which crosses under the chin. 

The Swiss is for a young girl, composed of a foundation of black 
velvet, surrounded by a snowy bouillonnl of tulle, at the top of 
which is placed a band of bright blue velvet, which falls over the 
back in the same manner as the hair, with a blue flower in the 
front. 

The Tallien shape is in pearl-grey velvet, surrounded with a 
kind of bias on the edge ; a little on one side on the top there is a 
white marabout, which is fastened at the bottom by a butterfly 
made from peacocks’ feathers. In the front a band of velvet, over 
which falls a fringe of sequins of pearls. The same fringe is placed 
behind to fall over the chignon. 

A charming Stuart chapeau is in plain turquoise blue velvet, 
with the circle of calotte surrounded by white blonde imitating 



guipure. Near the border of the circle, slightly inclined towards 
the front, is a bias of the same velvet, edged with blond, falling 
over a bouillonnl of Malines tulle. The edge of the bonnet is of 
blue velvet. At the side, blue velvet flower and foliage to match. 
In the front a band of velvet, over which falls a fringe of sequins 
of pearls. Very long strings, formed by a bias of blue velvet, 
folded double and bordered with white blond on one side only. 

A catalane of small roses, frosted] with drops of crystal; another 
of rose, blue, or white satin, trimmed with swan's-down of a very 
simple form, is a very becoming coiffure. 

Visiting toiletteComposed of a dress of poult-desoie, with 
stripes of brocaded satin. At the bottom of the skirt a pleate, 
flounce, edged at the top alternately with three rows of satin and 
poult-de-soie en biait . A round bodice, having on the shoulders a 
similar trimming. Sleeves to match. Confection in velvet, 
trimmed with swan's-down. A catalane Sicilian bonnet of velvet, 
with foliage of velvet on the top. Long velvet strings, tying behind 
under the chignon. 

Dress toiletteKobe of poult-de-soie , with a long train cut in 
points. Collar of black, starred around with pearls. Sleeves to 
match, ornamented at the top by a bias surrounded by guipure,and 
at the bottom the same bias forming a musketeer cuff. This skirt 
has large pleats at the waist behind only ; in front it is quite plain, 
A comb of jet in the hair. 

Evening toilettesRobe of satin, with a tunic of lace. The 
bodice is of satin, like the skirt, and surrounded with bouillons of 
tulle at the bottom. The head-dress is composed of a large frosted 
dahlia and pendant foliage. 

Another of moir£, with a Bayadere sash of satin or velvet. The 
bodice of velvet or satin, ornamented with passementerie. Nea¬ 
politan head-dress of large leaves, over which fall drops of amber 
with branches of the same drooping behind. Amber ornaments. 
Black fau sem6 with steel. 

Small crinolines seem to be universally adopted; they sustain 
the skirt, and are indispensable : one is immediately convinced of 
this by the ridiculous appearance of persons without them. 

Wedding toilette-Dress of white poult-de-soie, trimmed at the 
bottom by a band of swan's-down. Bodice with round waist, 
trimmed with brandebourgs. Orange-flower on the sash. Sleeves 
btraino. Under-sleeves in white Batin. Mignon head-dress. Veil 
of tulle. 

Ball toilette:—Composed of a tulle petticoat, ornamented with 
a high flounce. Tunic petticoat in green poult-de-soie. Corslet of 
the same, cut in the same pattern as the petticoat. Lamballe head¬ 
dress, ornamented with azaleas of velvet and lilies of the valley 
with crystal drops. 

' Ball toilette for a maid of honourFirst skirt of taffeta, covered 
with a high bouillonng tulle at the bottom. Second skirt of posit- 
de-soie . Sash of wide ribbon. Bodice ornamented at the top bysn 
English point lace. Under-body of draped tulle. Mignon head¬ 
dress. 

The beaded mantles are now excessively fashionable, both io 
velvet and cloth. They are braided handsomely, and the beads of 
jet sewn on the braiding. In their shape there is nothing different 
from what I last described. 

- o - 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We have prepared for the festive season a model of a d6colletf, 
or low-bodied ball or evening dress, consisting of four pieces, 
including the sleeve, which must be drawn in or puffed. 

--- 
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DESCRIPTION OP ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Indoor dress. Robe of Aberdeen linsey, 
trimmed with black velvet figured in white; jacket of black cloth, 
ornamented with bead gimp and pendant drops; habit 'shirt of 
white cambric, worn with a black necktie. Coiffure dressed with 
ribbon velvet. 

Fig. 2.—W alking dress of violet poult-dt-toi*, with a trimming 
of violet velvet round the edge of the skirt, headed with a band, 
and ornamented with buttons; mantle of Lyons velvet, trimmed 
with bead gimp and black lace; bonnet of white velvet, trimmed 
with violets. 

Fig. 3.—Little girl's dress of black silk, with a small flounce 
round the edge; walking jacket of scarlet cloth, embroidered in 
black; hat of velvet, trimmed with a feather. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.—Morning dress of striped material, cut in 
Vandykes round the edge; jacket bodice of blue cashmere braided 
in white. Coiffure ornamented with blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of French merino ; jacket of black 
velvet, trimmed with beads and drop buttons; hat of black velvet, 
ornamented with a green feather and gause veil. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of white satin, trimmed up each seam and 
round the bodice with wreaths of scarlet flowers; under-bodice of 
white muslin, trimmed with lace, and a velvet runner. Coiffure 
ornamented with flowers to correspond with the drees. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Robe of linsey, trimmed with black 
velvet, looped up over a petticoat of the same material, and 
trimmed to correspond; mantle of violet-grey cloth, trimmed with 
black braid and buttons; bonnet of terry velvet, trimmed with 
black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress. Robe and mantle of blue velvet, 
trimmed round the edge with Asftacan fur; muff of the same ; 
bonnet of Italian straw, trimmed with blue velvet bows. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of black striped silk, cut in scollops, and 
looped up over an under-skirt of violet coloured material; jacket 
of black cloth, trimmed with braid and bead fringe ; hat of purple 
velvet, ornamented with a white feather. 

PLATE IV. -Fig. 1.—Morning dress of grey cashmere, with an 
under-skirt of blue. The upper robe is edged with black velvet, 
and worn with a sash of the same colour os the dress; cap of white 
lace and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.— Evening dress of pink striped silk, with a bodice of white 
cambric, trimmed with black velvet rosettes, and black lace. Coif¬ 
fure is ornamented with a wreath of leaves and pink berries. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of green silk, trimmed on the skirt and bodice 
with black velvet and gimp. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet, dark blue silk, ornamented with 
black beads and white roses and brown velvet leaves. Strings of 
gauze with beads on them. 

Promenade bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with amber flowers 
and strings. 

Second carriage bonnet of pink satin, ornamented with black 
feathers and pendant beads. 

Berthe, to wear with a low-neck dress,oomposed of white lace and 
tulle, trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Morning cap of rich lace, trimmed with pink ribbon. 

Dress cap of blue ribbon, and two white roses; ends of white 
lace. 

Under-sleeve of muslin, ornamented at the cuff with buttons and 
narrow mauve velvet, edged with lace. 

Second ditto of muslin, trimmed with lace and insertion.* 

Cuff of black velvet, fastened with a buckle, and finished off with 
frills of lace. 


THE SECOND WIFE. 

“ And so Helen Alderney—the lovely, petted Helen 
Alderney—has sacrificed herself to a sober widower with 
three children. What infatuation!" 

Such was one of the exclamations, of a class current 
upon moat marriages, which followed that of Mrs. Water¬ 
ford. The fair bride herself had no misgivings, whatever 
might have been those of others less interested. Very few 
have the lot to enter upon womanhood with so little expe¬ 
rience as hers of the ills and evils of life. She was an 
orphan, indeed, but she had been one from infancy, and 
she had been reared with parental care, and more than 
parental indulgence. Never was bird or flower more fondly 
guarded and tended, and never did a household pet more 
gratefully bestow a return of melody and sweetness. She 
had been the belle, too, of her circle, for she was not less 
beautiful in person than lovely in character, and now that 
the measure of her success and influence was filled by the 
strong affection of one she respected as well as loved, she 
never dreamed of anything else than complete and enduring 
happiness. 

Mr. Waterford was indeed the father of three children, 
and a sober widower. Though still in the earlier era of 
mature manhood, a married life of ten years, one half of 
which had been passed in anxious and unremitting devo¬ 
tion to an invalid wife, had been enough to subdue him to 
the soberness of middle age. The gaiety and brilliancy of 
Helen’s polished little circle, to which he had been intro¬ 
duced while on a business tour, were perhaps the more 
attractive and exhilarating to him from their novelty after 
the sadness and seclusion of his own quiet home; and in 
Helen, so graceful, and gentle, and light-hearted, it was 
easy to see the one who could make that home all he 
desired. Helen was still too young to see anything pecu¬ 
liarly interesting in handsome widowers; she would never 
have thought of Mr. Waterford as an object of conquest, 
but when he had singled her out, the attentions of one so 
truly dignified and high-minded were very grateful to her 
yielding and dependent spirit. She could value his ex¬ 
tended reputation, and appreciate the talents which had 
won it; could enjoy his powers of conversation, and enter 
into his manly and generous sentiments; and when her 
affections were asked, she felt that she had already yielded 
them. 

During Mr. Waterford’s journey homeward with his 
bride, she bad full opportunity to express to him her affec¬ 
tionate wishes and sanguine hopes. She made him describe 
his children, until a correct picture of each, as she fancied, 
was impressed upon her mind, and carefully thought out 
the line of conduct which was to govern her among them. 

“How earnestly I wish,” said she, “that all common 
ideas of a stepmother could remain apart from their im- 
I pression of me! I should like them to receive me as one 
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on whom they could rely as upon a parent, yet treat as 
familiarly as a sister. How endearing a relation, when its 
duties are properly fulfilled, may be made of one which the 
inconsiderate and the selfish regard as repulsive and irk¬ 
some ! I have always been fond of children, and I think 
that my own delightful experience has given me the best of 
lessons to make yours happy. From the chief troubles of 
childhood, dry lessons through cold or harsh teachers, I 
shall be able to save them. I was led to learn every¬ 
thing through love, and so it shall be with them. Ton will 
intrust them to me, will you not ?” 

" Can you doubt it ?” returned Mr. Waterford, smiling. 
" I shall expect great results from such a combination as 
yourself and the assistant I have already promised you. 
You could not imagine any one, my dear Helen, better cal¬ 
culated to aid you in any labour of the heart or mind than 
Lucy Clive/’ 

"True, true!’’ returned Helen, looking for a moment a 
little disconcerted, and then she continued cordially—“ See 
what a monopolist I am inclined to be ? I had quite for¬ 
gotten that the aunt of your dear little girls had already 
anticipated my plans, and that it is nothing but just and 
natural that their own mother’s sister should retain the 
place which 1 was thoughtfully scheming to usurp. Still 1 
do not fear that she will refuse me a share of it, nor they a 
portion of their love. But, do you know, I have sometimes 
had a thought that I should stand a little in awe of your 
admirable Lucy Clive? I ought to make you promise, 
before you bring us together, that you will shut your eyes 
to my inferiority.” 

"No danger of my seeing any such thing even with my 
eyes wider open than usual,” said Mr. Waterford, passing 
his hand over her cheek with the fondness of a less expe¬ 
rienced bridegroom. "Without drawing any comparison 
between her and yourself, I repeat what I have before told 
you, that she is a woman who has few equals in manners, 
feeling, or intellect. When you know her I am sure you 
will value her as I do. By her unwearied exertion for a 
sister during an illness of several years, her unceasing 
watchfulness over my children, and her sacrifices of society 
in which she was courted and followed—sacrifices that she 
made continually and ungrudgingly, until her season of 
bloom was past—she has earned from me an amount of 
gratitude and admiration I can never adequately repay. 
She must love you, my dearest Helen; and I pledge you an 
assurance, that no .sister by blood could you more safely 
give your confidence and esteem.” 

At length the bridal trip terminated, and Helen’s heart 
beat rapidly when the carriage stopped before the dwelling 
of which she was in future to be mistress. A staid-looking 
servant man advanced to let down the steps, and, as she 
descended, she saw standing within the door a lady and 
three little girls, all in dresses of deep mourning. Nothing 
could have looked more inauspicious to her than their 
■ombre attire, and equally sombre countenances, and she I 


was obliged to lean heavily on her husband’s arm as she 
entered the house. 

" My diildren and your future friend and sister. Miss 
Clive, my dear Helen,” said Mr. Waterford. 

The lady slightly touched the cheek of Helen with her 
lips, and welcomed her with grave but polished courtesy 
The little girls embraced their father, but without any of 
the hilarious eagerness which usually marks the joy of 
childhood; and then still more silently received the caresies 
of Helen, who with a chill shaking her whole frame, and a 
dimness of sight that retarded her motions, accepted the 
invitation of the aunt to lay aside her travelling dress. 

Whilst making her toilet she recovered sufficient com¬ 
posure to examine the appearance of her companion. As 
Mr. Waterford had said, she was no longer young; but in¬ 
experienced as Helen was, she could never for a moment 
have supposed that the hollowness of her cheek, and the 
extreme palor of her whole countenance was occasioned by 
the mere absence of youth. Her figure was very graceful, 
and every movement bespoke a self-possession and a deci¬ 
sion of character seldom found in a woman, while in her 
large black eyes there was a restlessness and a peculiarity 
of expression painful to observe, and one that Helen conld 
not have described nor defined. 

Mr. Waterford remained near his young wife whilst she 
partook of refreshment, and until he had seen her esta¬ 
blished for the evening in-the drawing-room, and then, 
kindly consigning her to the attentions of his children and 
their aunt, he withdrew for a short time at a summons 
to his office. Much as Helen had talked on the subject 
during her journey, she had not realized that her lover was 
actually the father of a family and the practised master of 
a household; but now, soon as it was after her arrival, 
several little circumstances had given her full confirmation 
of it. She missed his presence, and though she was vexed 
with herself that such a trifle disturbed her, she still had a 
consciousness of needing his support. She vainly tried to 
be at ease. The deportment of Miss Clive was unexcep- 
tionably polite, even approaching to kindness, and her con¬ 
versation, thoroughly elegant in manner and expression, 
was the more interring from an apparent desire to 
please; yet two or three times a single tone of her voice 
startled Helen to something like alarm. Usually its mo¬ 
dulations were singularly soft and subdued, but when the 
young bride, beguiled for a moment of her sense of her 
new position, had given way to the clear, merry laugh 
habitual to her, the voice of the sister-in-law, though 
during scarcely longer than the utterance of a syllable, 
became shrill and broken. The little girls were pretty, 
and engaging in their appearance; but the affectionate 
efforts of Helen to attract and amuse them were met with¬ 
out response. They were not rude nor ungracious; eu 
the contrary, they were trained to a propriety of demean¬ 
our, rare at their early years, but they listened silently to 
her remarks, answered her questions respectfully, and, ai 
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if to spare her from farther thought of them, drew more 
closely to their aunt. 

The house was a handsome one, suitable in every respect 
to the funding and?income of Mr. Waterford. The furni¬ 
ture was well chosen, and arranged with every evidence of 
Rood taste; but there was no indication in any article of 
the slightest change having been made through compliment 
to a new mistress. The same feeling through which the 
mourning dresses had been retained seemed to control all 
the household machinery. When her first disquiet, occa¬ 
sioned by those dresses, had subsided, she endeavoured to 
believe that they were worn in commemoration of some 
more recent loss, but subsequent observation convinced 
her that they had been renewed for her predecessor, 
though at a much later period than custom prescribes. 

The many elegant trifles suggestive of leisure and amuse¬ 
ment, by which Helen had always been surrounded, were 
here almost entirely wanting. A piano stood, half hidden, 
in a recess, and in hope that music might be a relief to her 
constraint, the approached it, but found it locked. 

“Have you yet taken lessons, my dearP” she asked, 
addressing the oldest of the little girls. 

“I once commenced, ma’am/’ answered the child, “ but 

the piano has not been opened since—since-” and she 

stopped short, while her face flushed to the temples. 

“She means since the death of my sister/’ remarked 
\Iias Clive, calmly. 

When Mr. Waterford rejoined her, Helen felt more at 
ease, yet many of the little gallantries, gratifying to her 
youthful romance, were now suspended; and though she 
had the good sense to understand that they would have 
been out of place in the presence of his sister-in-law and 
children, altogether the least happy evening of her life was 
the first spent in her own house. 

Mr. Waterford had so long secluded himself from society 
that he had few claims upon its hospitalities, and no 
festivity followed the installation of the bride in her new 
establishment. There could have been none, indeed, with 
propriety, for it was literally still a house of mourning, and 
there was no allusion made to the subject by Miss Clive. 
The beautiful bridal dress, which Helen had prepared with 
faultless taste, in anticipation of a different state of things 
was never introduced. With a delicacy and a' sensibility 
that always governed her, she not only forbore to produce 
it, even as an object of curiosity, to the family, but would 
have considered herself culpable had she named what 
might have occasioned melancholy remembrances and re¬ 
flections to those around her. 

{To be continued in our next) 



Thb young should never hear any language but this— 
“You have your own way to make, and it depends upon 
your own exertions whether you starve or not.” 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Theatre Royal Coyrnt Garden.—A ft Saba and 
the Forty Thieves J What boundless scope and measure for 
juvenile wonderment is conveyed by the very title! Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, whose deserved popularity is so wide-spread, 
has inaugurated his management most [brilliantly, the pan¬ 
tomime being one of the most gorgeous and effective which 
could have been placed on any stage; and when the names 
of the artistes whom he has been fortunate enough to suceeed 
in retaining for the pantomime are so well known, its success 
is pretty well secured. 

Prince ov Wales’s Theatre.—A very charming little 
theatre is rendered wonderfully attractive by one of the most 
successful comedies of the day, or rather night. Ours still 
possesses amply sufficient attraction to fill the house nightly 
after a run of nearly ninety nights. It is effectively and 
prettily placed on the stage, and, under the active manage¬ 
ment of so great a favourite as Miss Marie Wilton, there is 
little fear for the future prosperity and popularity of the 
house. 

Madame Tussaud’s. —None the leas filled to the annual 
overflow from the removal of the Cattle Show to Islington, 
this always charming and jrefioed exhibition has bad its 
usual and time-honoured holiday, thousands of country 
visitors, who on their return will doubtless expound to 
admiring audiences at home the brilliant wonders of the 
celebrated Baker Street Bazaar. Amongst the latest por¬ 
traits added to this ever-varying gallery of celebrities are 
those of their Royal Highnesses the Princess and Prince 
Christian and the now world-renowned and successful Count 
Von Bismarck. The likenesses are considered exceedingly 
happy and characteristic. 

— O' ■ ■ ■■■ 

Tub greater the difficulty, the more glory is there in 
surmounting it f Skilful pilots gain their reputation from 
storms and tempests. 

Comets and Women. —An Analogy .—Comets doubtless 
answer some wise and good purpose in the creation; so do 
women. Comets are incomprehensible, beautiful, and 
eccentric; so are women. Comets shine with peculiar 
splendour, but at night appear moat brilliant; so do 
women. Comets confound the most learned when they 
attempt to ascertain their nature; so do women. [Comets 
equally excite the admiration of the philosopher and of the 
clod pf the valley; so do women. Comets and women are 
therefore closely analogous; but the nature of which being 
inscrutable, all that remains for us to do is, to view with 
admiration the one, and, almost to adoration, love the 
other.— Rymbtt. 
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NOTICE OF BEMOVAL. 

PARIS FASHIONS FO R 1867. 

Metdames BAUD KT LEBARRE, Designers of Parisian Fashion*, by Special Ap¬ 
pointment (in 1865) Fournisseure do 8. M. l’lmperatrioe, and patronised by all 
the principal Courts of Europe. 

ESTABLISHED IN FRANCE 88 TEARS, IN ENGLAND 18 TEARS, IN SARDINIA 

10 TEARS. 

The aboye eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters con¬ 
nected with Ladies* and Children's Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “ en rapport" with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears 
in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sized Paper Models of all the articles of 
dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 
extensive and convenient Show Booms that have been some time preparing for 
them at 13, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 



and the 

Hogal Jamflg of Sttglanb. 



By Special Appointment 
{in 1856). 


Their Models are not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 

TERMS. 

12 Life-size Paper Models of Ladies’ and Children's Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. fid. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, 11s. fid. 

FIOHU8 and CANEZOUS . . .080 

NEW MANTLES, in every Design .036 
BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . .036 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES, for Boy or 

Girl. .030 

BOY or GIRL’S JACKET or PALETOT 0 3 6 


PROMENADE DRESS, Body, Sleeve, 

and Skirt, complete. . . .000 

PRINCE8SB ROBES, Body and Skirt 

in one.0 7 0 

B ALL D RESSES, complete 6e. 6d. and 0 7 0 
JACKETS, for In and Out-door Wear .030 


DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve,and 

Skirt.0 0 0 

PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robes . .000 

SINGLE BODIES.0 2 0 

SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .010 

GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cat .036 
FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to cut from, sent Poet 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt oPPost-Office Order or Stamps. The London Business is under the superintendence 
of Madame Baud's Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made payable to Adele 
Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designs, 13, BEEN EES STEEET, OXFOED STEEET, W., LONDON. 

ALL LETT IRS MOST CONTAIN RMITTANOIS FOR GOODS REQUIRED. 

, Sours of Business, from 10 till 6 o'clock ; Saturdays, from 10 till 2. 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 

NEW PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 

Producing Work Alike upon Both Sides, £5 5s. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 

1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, and REGENT 
CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 



‘PURITYAND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY? 



GREAT EXHIBITIONS of I85I&I862X 

AND ALSO THE 

ONLY BRITISH MEDAL 





IS 62 . 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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Sonaure# foitf) tFjr Special $atronagi of $cr fflajestg tfje ®uten, 


ROYAL FAMILY, 


SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


HOBILITY 07 CHEAT BHITAIH, 

AND UNIVERSALLY HEED IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


COUBTS 07 BUB07B, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

Of Unprecedented SacceM during the last SIXTY YEARS, in pro¬ 
moting the Growth, Restoring and Beautifying the Human Hair. 

The following is a brief notice of some of its principal yirturs, 

M a MILD, STIMULATIVE, CORRECTIVE, and PRESERVATIVE agent 
for the Hair. The subject is more fully treated in a small Pam¬ 
phlet which accompanies each bottle of Rowlands* Macassar 
Oil, and wherein important hints and advice will be found on 
the Culture of the Hair of Infancy, and on its preservation 
and beauty through the several stages of huma^ life. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sus¬ 
tains it in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy vigour, 
silky softness, and luxuriant redundancy to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and impurity, 
and renders the use of the fine comb unnecessary. | 

CURL AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering the 
Hair so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, 
rendering the poiFFURE inexpressibly attractive. 

GREY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the pre¬ 
vention of Grey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the resto¬ 
ration to its original colour. 

BALDNESS. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown in 
cases of Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other spe¬ 
cifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a 
complete restoration of beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourish¬ 
ing matter secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Maoabbar 
Oil will be found most efficacious, both in preserving and in im¬ 
mediately restoring the Hair to its uBual appearance of health 
with renovated brightness. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change 
of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, 
from the assemblies of 8t. Petersburg and Moscow to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every 
COURT of the civilised world; and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. fid.; 
and double that sue, 21s. 

CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 

of Spurious Imitations for the ^ 

genuine articles by unprinci- , A 

pled shopkeepers, A. Row- 
land and Sons here add small 

copies of the Labels as they ;• SlKryiB 

appear round the articles, sy&jr? 

from the burin of Messrs. Per- ( 

Kias, Bacon, and Pbtch, the ?&!&&& 

eminent engravers,of London. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying 
the Complexion and Skin. 

It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for 
the same object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy 
purity of Complexion and a conservator of Female Beauty, in all 
climates, and during every stage in the progression of life from 
youth to age. It has also received the zealous recommendation of 
the most eminent 6f the Faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotics of the 
mildest and most balsamic nature; is warranted perfectly innocent 
and free from mineral or other pernicious admixture; operating 
as a powerful cleauser of the Skin, it speedily eradicates Freckles, 
Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other Cutaneous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of 
soothing irritation and removing unsightly eruptions, render it in¬ 
dispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies, during the period of nursing, and as awash for infants, 
it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of 
winter, and in cases of sunburn, stings of insects, chilblains, chapped 
Skin, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have been long and 
extensively acknowledged. Its purifying and refreshdsg mo- 
pbrties have insured its selection by Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe, and it is universally in high repute, from the sultry 
climes of India to the frozen realms of the Cs&r. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 

White and Sound Teeth 

Are indiepenaable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to Health 
and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OB, PEABL DENTRIFICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, U of inestim»t)l« 
value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

pleasing Fragrance to the breath. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts 1 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Its antiseptic and anti-soorbutio properties exercise a higMy 
beneficial and salutary influence ; they arrest the further progress 
of the decay of Teeth, induce a healthy action of the Gums, and 
cause them to assume the brightness and colour indicative of per* 
feet soundness. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

BOLD BY 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 




20, Hatton Gardes, 


LONDON, 


And by CksnUts and Terfsnn. 




VASX FOR “ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES.” 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Bouliyard D18 Italibns, January 2& th t 1867. 

Chirr Ajub,—P aris is now partially frost-bound, and, saying 
for skaters, wholly miserable; the sudden serere change of the 
weather has necessitated the immediate use of winter clothing. 
The ball and eoirde toilettes are really very beautiful, and the 
bonnets and head-dresses as charming as erer. 

I will now proceed to give you some details. Among the town 
dresses the following short costumes are much in favour:— 

Blue under-skirt of cashmere or silk, trimmed by a high-pleated 
Tolant, divided at regular distances by a species of gusset of black 
velvet, in the middle of which is set a row of crystal drops. 
Second skirt of a chcsnut colour of poult-de-eoie, without pleats 
at the waist; open in front, en tablier; the sides are cut in a rounded 
way so as to follow all round. Between each* denticulation a knot 
in black velvet, ornamented with crystal pearls. Breton bodice of 
the same colour, and blue at the top; on the blue stuff the part 
that is in chcsnut colour is ddcolletic at the top, and forms a croBS 
in a half circle; on the blue part a black velvet slip is set with 
crystal beads. Straight sleeves, of a chesnut colour. 

A charming toilet is in grey poult-de-soie. The first petticoat b 
in white satin, ornamented with a poppy-coloured braid with silver 
threads in the middle. The second petticoat is grey poult-de-soie, 
vandyked at the bottom, edged by a band poppy taffeta ; on each 
point a medallion of silver and black. On each side a double flap 
of velvet is fastened to this petticoat; this flap is only the pro¬ 
longation of the small sides of the front and back of a corslet in 
poppy-coloured velvet. Under corsage of white embroidered satin, 
with a bouillonnl of tulle edging the shoulders. First sleeve of 
white satin, laced with embroidery; second sleeve of grey, of the 
pagoda style. 

Children's toilettes.—Dutch costume composed of a blue satin or 
Cashmere. Second petticoat in yellow poult-de-soie. Yellow bodice, 
trimmed with poppy velvet. White under-bodice. Coral necklace. 
Chaperon in tissu d*argent. Shoes with silver buckles. 

For a boy of four years.—Toilette composed of trousers of Tel- 

-- — - 


vet; vest of velvet; jacket of green velvet, edged with swan's 
down, and having cufls of the same. Cape of green velvet, edged 
with swan's down. 

Soirfc toilettes.—Robe composed of a first petticoat with a train 
in white satin. Second petticoat likewise .in satin, nearly flat. 
Corslet in cerise satin, with small basque behind and before. 
Head-dress ornamented with vervein in cerise velvet set in groups. 

Robe in blue velvet, without pleats at the waist, and accom¬ 
panied by a square corslet. Under petticoat in white satin, trimmed 
with a bias of blue velvet strewn with fine pearls. Training 
sleeves. Necklet in fine pearls. Empire coiffure ornamented by a 
diadem. 

Robe of coquille satin, with a long train, ornamented in front by 
a tablier formed of bouillonne jonquille tulle, separated by rolls of 
satin. Head-dress ornamented by small chains of gold. 

Robe of clear blue taffeta, covered by a skirt of tulle; boulllonn6 
from top to bottom, and from the commencement of the corslet, 
without interruption, are rolls of satin between each bouillonnG. 
Fanfan bodice of tulle. Head-dress ornamented with myosotis. 

Robe composed of a first petticoat of white satin. Second pet¬ 
ticoat with long train of green satin. Corslet and petticoat in one 
pattern; short sleeves. Guimpe in tulle illusion. Mignon coif¬ 
fure, accompanied by foliage, in velvet, with fruits of amber and 
long tresses intermingled with leaves. 

Town Dress.—Robe composed of a first violet petticoat of cash- 
mere. Second petticoat of black poult-de-eoie. Sash ornamented 
with bows ; double sleeves t the first violet, the second has a train 
pagoda. Guipure collar. The violet cashmere may be replaced by 
satin of the same colour. Empire bonnet of black velvet, orna¬ 
mented at the sides by roses. 

A corslet in draped tulle. Between each pleat there is an edging 
of guipure, with velvet passed in the inside in the form of a wave, 
with bows at each extremity around the waist. 

Another model was composed of blue velvet, and edged with 
ancient guipure. 

This model was laced by a crossing of velvet, narrower, edged 
with the same guipure. Behind fall three large flaps of bluo 
velvet, encompassed by guipure. On each velvet ribbon a row of 
white jet. 

These corslets are, according to the bodice which they ornament, 
made with or without sleeves. Others have very simple short 
jockeys. 

Among the new models of bonnets are the Stuart, Swiss, and 
Tallien. 

The Stuart is mauve velvet, fringed with fine pearls, trimmed 
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by a band of velvet, edged with white blonde, which crosses as a 
small string. 

The Swiss is for a young lady, and is composed of black velvet, 
and edged by a snowy bouillonnl of tulle, at the top of which is 
placed a tress of bright blue, falling .behind in two long tresses on 
the back. In the interior a blue flower is set. 

The Tallien is in royal grey velvet, encircled by a kind of bias. 
A little on the side, at the top, a white marabout is set, held by 
an imitation butterfly made from a peacock’s feathers. In the 
interior a twist of velvet, on which falls a fringe of sequins of fine 
pearls. A like fringe is set behind, falling over the chignon. 

A charming Marie Stuart is in plain turquoise blue velvet, with 
the calotte entoured by a white blonde to imitate guipure ; near the 
edge of the front, slightly inclined forward, bios piece of the same 
velvet, edged with blonde, falling on a bouillonn6 of Malines tulle. 
The edge of this bonnet is in blue velvet. In the interior a twist of 
velvet, on which a fringe of fine pearls is set. Very long strings, 
formed of bias pieces of blue velvet, folded double, and edged with 
white blonde on one side only. 

The evening head-dresses are composed of cordons of foliage, 
alone or intermingled with fruits, often also with tufts strewn here 
and there on the hair. 

To complete a toilette, the sash of wide ribbon is still in vogue, 
only, as it is decreed that plain robes are no longer the fashion, it 
will be the same for ribbons; therefore, those brocaded will be only 
admitted, and of these I have seen some charming novelties. 

Then comes a Joan of Arc ceinture, forming a coat of mail in jet, 
with fringe en curiaue , terminating in long bugles. An Egyptian 
ceinture, embroidered with jet in hieroglyphics, with bandelettes 
to match, falling all round, and terminated by pepline tassels of the 
same. 

I have seen a charming bonnet in velvet of royal white, fringed 
with opals, and ornamented with white peacock’B feathers. A new 
Empire of black velvet, fringed with aiguillettes of jet, and trimmed 
with flowers of violet velvet with foliage to match. 

Another of the same kind, as regards form, in silver-grey velvet, 
ornamented at the edge by a fringe of onyx, with a marabout at 
the side fastened by a blue butterfly made of feathers. An evening 
head-dress of white tulle, ornamented with a foliage of rose velvet 
arranged like a Bacchante coiffure. 

Another is white, of tulle, with scarf of blue crape, forming 
strings, resting on a shape covered with hedge roses. Flowers of 
rock crystal retain the scarf; strings in three loops at the side. 
A fringe of crystal and pearls falling around. 

The long-debated question of crinoline is at the present moment 
certainly not any nearer to a settlement; crinoline is used, and not 
only used, but in fashion, and assimilates itself with the arbiters 
of the grand monde. The graceful modifications now in vo^uc 
entirely destroy the somewhat inconvenient and ridiculous ampli¬ 
tude to which this much abused portion of a lady’s toilette had 
almost imperceptibly grown, and it is now in reality what on its 
first introduction it was simply intended for, viz., a light, flexible, 
elegant, and useful substitute for the heavy and multiplied old- 
fhshioned petticoat. No material or garment ever invented so 
perfectly sets off to advantage a really handsome dress, while the 
relief obtained by its excessive lightness should almost alone render 
crinoline a necessity. 

In bonnets there is no change, save, of course, in some of the 
materials; the shapes remain much as they were when I wrote you 
last; these shapes it must at this moment be admitted are rather 
trying, as they afford so little warmth or protection. 




DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Evening dress of white silk, brocaded in 
pink, trimmed with satin ribbon, and sash to match; white 
bodice of muslin. Coiffure ornamented with pink flowers. 

Fig . 2.—Robe of blue figured silk, with an over-skirt and bodice 
of black satin, trimmed with puffings round .the edge of the sune 
material, ornamented with jet drops. 

Fig. 3.—Morning robe of silver-grey cashmere, trimmed with 
sable, fastened across the bodice with silken cords and buttons; 
cap of white lace, trimmed with mauve ribbon. 


PLATE XL—Fig. 1.—Robe of lavender-grey silk, with a bodice, 
under-sleeves and border of skirt of a darker shade, figured in 
black. The trimming of the dress is of plaited ribbon. 

Fig . 2.—Little girl’s dress of scarlet French merino, trimmed 
with black velvet, on which is placed cluny lace insertion under 
bodice and sleeves of white merino or cashmere. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of Aberdeen linsey, worn with a sash of ribbon; 
zouave jacket of cashmere, trimmed with cluny lace; cap of white 
lace and narrow velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Robe of brown poult-de-sole, ornamented with bands of 
ribbon, embroidered in black beads; mantle of black cloth, trimmed 
with velvet and chenille drops; bonnet of crimson velvet, trimmed 
with a white feather and lace. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Walking dress and jacket of French 
merino, embroidered with narrow black braid; the skirt bor¬ 
dered with velvet; bonnet of blue 'velvet, trimmed with black 
lace. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk, trimmed with black lace; 
upper-skirt and bodice of black lace, trimmed with wreaths of 
white flowers and green leaves. Coiffure ornamented with the 
same. 

Fig. 3. —Evening dress of emerald-green satin; opera mantle of 
white cashmere, trimmed with black velvet and lace. Coiffure 
ornamented with ribbon and pearls. 


PLATE IV.—Carriage bonnet of grey satin, trimmed with black 
beads and lace, and strings of cerise satin ribbon. 

Promenade bonnet of dark blue velvet, ornamented with a white 
feather and bugles. 

Carriage bonnet of maroon terry reive t, with a flat feather of 
the same colour, with white edges; white flowers and pen¬ 
dants. 

Morning cap of white tulle, edged with ornamental leaves; 
the crown is crossed with mauve ribbon; bow of the same at the 
back. 

Dress cap of white lace, ornamented with crimson flower and I 
bow. 

Second morning cap of white tulle, made in puffings, banded at 
intervals with black. 

Pelerine of white muslin, trimmed with ruching of pink ribbon, 
and edged with broad point lace. 

Under-sleeve of muslin, ornamented at the cuff with broad inser- | 
tion. 

Second ditto, of net trimmed at the cuff, with puffings and ruch- 
ings of narrow black edging. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this number a model of paletot, which is to be 
made up in warm material and well lined. The usual coat sleeve 
is to be used for it* 
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THE SECOND WIFE. 

{Continuedfrom page 7.) 


Though the bride was not feted, she received numerous 
visits. They were chiefly from the acquaintances of Miss 
Clive, who evidently was held by them in the highest con¬ 
sideration, and one less unsuspicious than Helen might 
easily have fancied that their calls were made as much for 
condolence with her as for congratulation of herself. 
They formally went through the usual ceremonies with 
Mrs. Waterford, and then turned to their friend with 
questions of deep solicitude about her health, and about 
the children, softening their voices to sympathetic unison 
with hers, and wearing upon their countenances looks of 
commiseration and concern. Helen had an intuition that 
there was some prejudice against her, and its natural effect 
was produced upon her manners. She became reserved 
and embarrassed, and in her cold reception of measured 
civilities it would have been difficult to recognise her as the 
warm-hearted girl, ever ready with expressions of kind feel- 
ing, who, but a few weeks before, was the delight and 
admiration of all who approached her. 

Even those who visited her for her own sake, seemed to 
have a supposition that there were two parties in the house 

Mr. Waterford and his gay young wife on the one side, 
and on the other the sister-in-law and his children. This 
was exceedingly painful to Helen, conscious as she was of 
the purest and most generous intentions, and every circum- 
atance which reminded her of it increased her regret and 
chagrin. Even on her way to a house of worship on the 
first Sabbath after her arrival, when she was gazed at in 
the family procession by the multitude of starers who find 
their most delectable spectacle in a bridal party, she could 
have hung her head with shame and sorrow at what she 
presumed must be the remarks on the incongruity of her 
own bright and rich attire with the sable weeds of her 
companions. 

Helen had been carefully instructed in every branch of 
domestic affairs, and having few of the engagements of 
society to occupy her time, she would have been glad to 
assume the responsibilities of housekeeping, but the house¬ 
hold had been already organized, and there was no place 
made for her. The servants were valued and indulged for 
their long services. They had been trained under the eye 
of Miss Clive, and ‘'Miss Lucy’s way” was still their law. 
In the more important arrangements everything was so 
well conducted that the most notable or fastidious could 
have found little excuse for interference; but in minor 
matters, which more depend upon peculiar tastes and cus¬ 
toms, Helen sometimes would have wished for a change. 
This she never expressed openly, but if, with the most 
considerate tact, she ventured to approach the subject to 
Miss Clive, she was answered quietly with "My sister 
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preferred that it should be so, and I have never thought of 
a change; her tastes have always been sacred to me.'*’ 
And to Helen, also, they were sacred. She was too un¬ 
selfish and just-minded to have any of the mean feeling 
allied to jealousy, which often exists, of the memory of one 
whose place she had been chosen to occupy. As she was 
disposed to love all that shared the affections of her hus¬ 
band, so she could think with tenderness of one for whom 
he had mourned. But the dead wife thus brought daily 
and hourly to her recollection, her spirit seemed, at last, 
ever watching near, to control her in her most trivial 
actions, and to repress the cheerful impulses of her youth. 

Months went round, and the patient sweetness of Helen 
had not availed to produce any change in her favour. The 
children were still quite respectful towards her, but not 
less cold nor shy than at first. The servants waited on her 
civilly, but reserved their alacrity for Miss Clive, to whom 
they still looked for instruction and authority. The regular 
visitors, without failing in proper punctilio to Mrs. Water¬ 
ford, obviously did not consider themselves as her guests, 
and were too little guarded of their assumption that Miss 
Clive was magnanimously submitting to a painful position 
through devotion to her sister’s children; and gradually 
the depressing conviction grew upon the young wife that 
she was, and must still remain, a cipher in her own 
house. 

Mr. Waterford knew nothing of her endurances and 
apprehensions. Deeply engrossed by arduous professional 
duties, he was little observant of trifles not particularly 
forced upon his attention; and important to her as they 
were in the aggregate, Helen herself felt that they were but 
trifles which made up the sum of her discomfort. And in 
the company of her husband her annoyances were forgotten, 
for in the enjoyment of a new and powerful affection, such 
as hers, it must be an uncontrollable anxiety which will 
obtrude upon the presence of the one beloved. Besides, 
Helen was too reasonable to complain of what seemed 
beyond remedy; she could bring no definite charge against 
any one. She had failed to excite regard, and, with the 
humility of one accustomed to self-examination, she looked 
for the cause in her own character and conduct. In what 
was she wanting that crowned the excellence and esta¬ 
blished the influence of Lucy Clive ? 

Lucy Clive became her study. From the first she had 
been struck with her intellectual ability. Her longer ex¬ 
perience of society, and more extensive acquaintance with 
books, gave her ideas a range which Helen sometimes 
could not venture to follow, and never was her superiority 
so apparent as in her conversation with Mr. Waterford. 
Her familiarity with the scope of his studies, her quick 
perception of his feelings, and her thorough comprehension 
of his opinions on all subjects, great and small, were sur¬ 
prising to his wife, even after every allowance for her 
familiar intercourse with him for years as an inmate of his 
house. 
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At these times she displayed a brilliancy which strikingly 
contrasted with the calmness and want of effort that marked 
her manner towards others. At first, Helen had honoured, 
as a proof of uncommon elevation of character, her indif¬ 
ference to general admiration, and, as one of the loveliest 
of womanly attributes, her readiness to exert her talents for 
the embellishment of the family circle; but afterwards she 
was startled by witnessing in her a nervous straining of her 
powers to the utmost, and a flush of triumph at the pleasure 
her brother-in-law did not hesitate to express, when, in her 
discussions with him, she had surpassed her usual demon¬ 
strations of ability; altogether, an excitement greater than 
the occasion seemed to warrant, and incompatible with the 
feelings and motives for which she had given her credit. 

Having once detected a flaw in a character which she 
had imagined to be without passion or weakness, Helen 
found her vision growing more acute. She noticed that 
when she had herself evaded subjects of conversation as 
above her ability, or on which she had candidly confessed 
her want of information, Miss Clive, instead of dropping 
them, at least in her presence, never failed to introduce 
them with her most fluent and graceful eloquence to Mr. 
Waterford, and that a smile, scarcely perceptible, indeed, 
would curl her lip; when seeing that his wife sat silently 
by, he would playfully turn to some lighter topic of which 
6he was mistress. Even that Helen could have borne 
without much disquiet, for, with her, to be convicted of a 
want of merit or attainment was but an incitement to 
improvement. But once, when after such a scene, forget¬ 
ful of how little interest a man of her husband’s years and 
habits of reflection would be likely to find in such a matter, 
she had gaily related some thoughtless frolic which had 
afforded amusement to herself and her young companions, 
she caught the piercing eye of his sister-in-law stealthily 
turning to note the effect of her girlish story upon the 
listener, and from that'moment she knew her to be an 
enemy. Scarcely more withering to Christobel was the 
" look askance ” of her serpent guest, than was that 
glance to Helen. 

Her unhappiness in her new relations was no longer a 
mystery to her, but she felt not less constrained than before 
to bear it in silence. Openly the demeanour of Lucy 
Clive remained the same as ever towards her, and the 
representation of a single expression of her countenance 
would, naturally, rather be attributed by Mr. Waterford to 
his wife’s sensitive fancy, than believed to have been 
reality in one whom successive years had exalted to so 
high a place in his estimation. And even could he hare 
been brought to participate in her impressions, Helen’s 
forbearing and generous nature would have revolted from 
the only ostensible means of extrication from her distress¬ 
ing and humiliating position—that of a separation from its 
cause. Lucy Clive was wholly dependent for protection 
upon her brother-in-law, and was bound by a death-bed 
promise to remain as a mother to her sister’s children. 

--*— 



Helen was too new to trouble not to be seriously affected 
by its concealments, and at length it was no longer possible 
for Mr. Waterford to fail noticing a decline of her health 
and spirits. His redoubled tenderness proved his concern, 
but to himself as well as to Helen he confidently held out 
the cheerful hope that she would toon be herself again. 

So passed the year of Helen’s marriage. At the end of 
it a dead infant lay in her chamber, and] the harrowing 
communication had been made to Mr. Waterford that the 
life of the young mother was within a few hours of its 
close. She had a sense of her approaching dissolution, 
and bore it calmly, for through her trials of life she bad 
been drawn nearer to heaven. Her mind acquired a degree 
of decision new to it, as her bodily powers failed, and 
gently but firmly she confided to her husband a narration 
of all her experience since she had been under his roof. A 
recurrence of circumstances to which he had given little 
heed as they passed now flashed across his memory, and, 
when too late, his heart was wrung with anguish at the 
thought of his blindness. 

•• Heaven knows I do not tell you this reproachfully, 
nor through any unchristian feeling,” said the dying wife, as 
for the last time sho laid her head upon his bosom: “ but 
that if the time should come that you will take another to 
my place in your heart, you may bo prepared to guard her 
earthly lot from the evils which have shortened mine." 

She died; and through the dismal night that ]foilowed, 
Mr. Waterford remained alone in the chamber of death. 
He had watched for years the sinking away, through 
physical suffering of one not less beloved, but he bad 
never known such woe as this. As the morning glimmered 
into the room, he stood in his voiceless anguish to gate 
again, by the light of day, upon the lifeless form, so beau¬ 
tiful in its repose, with his dead boy clasped upon its 
bosom, when a soft footfall broke the silence, and Lucy 
Clive drew to his side. 

She passed her fingers over the heavy bands of fair hair 
which still gracefuliy draped the forehead of Helen, and 
looked up to whisper a phrase of consolation. But her 
arm was sternly grasped, and Mr. Waterford exclaimed 
hoarsely, while he fixed his blood-shot eyes on her face— 

“ Woman! can you dare to contemplate your own work ! 
Go and look into your heart, and may you find there the 
reproaches I will forbear to utter.” 

Lucy Clive grew as pale as the lifeless bodies before her, 
and for a moment she wildly met his gaze. Then she 
turned away with a strange smile upon her ashy lips, and 
with a step firm and measured, as was her wont, she left 
the room. He never saw her face again. 

The day on which the mother and child were consigned 
to the grave, it was announced that a violent and danger* 
ous fever had attacked Miss Clive. The disease made 
rapid progress; and a fortnight from the death of Helen, 
the family vault was opened to receive another occupant. 
Crowds of friends assisted in the obsequies of the inestio- 
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able sister-in-law, and it was easy to account, through his 
triple loss, for the absence of Mr. Waterford. When all 
was over, a paper, irregularly traced with pencil, was 
banded to him by the eldest of his children, who had been 
directed to deliver it in the event of her aunt’s death. Its 
contents were these 

“ Will you look into the heart by which you mercifully 
hope to be avenged ? When it shallhave ceased to beat, its 
transcript shall be placed before you, and you will see that 
for long years your image, Charles Waterford, has been the 
master of its every pulsation. In my early girlhood, when 
it was generous and spotless as that of the young creature 
to whose memory you sacrifice my existence—it was yours. 
Whilst I listened to the marriage vows that bound you to 
my sister, and strove against it with bitter, bitter agony, 
still it was yours. In the days of your intellectual'struggles 
and prond success; and in your care, and gloom, and 
sorrow, still, still yours. Was this guilt ?—I cannot reason 
now, for my brain is racked and burning—but I feel that 
it was not. I never grudged her your love. Witness your 
own memory—I watched her with a devotion even sur¬ 
passing your own. That she might have continued to live 
upon the happiness denied to me, I would have bought her 
life with mine. When she was taken from us, what was 
your grief to mine ? 

“ But when the grass began to spring over her ashes in 
your heart, then in mine was passion first brightened by 
hope. Had I not by long and unchangeable affection 
| earned what it was yours again to give ? From whom had 
you ever, or could you ever have had such sympathy as 
mine? Who ever gloried in you, and worshipped you, and 
toiled for you as I ? Whose sacrifices—no! I will not 
speak of worldly sacrifices for your sake, for what was the 
whole world to me balanced with my hidden affection?— 
Who was your equal in the conquests of mind compared 
with myself ? I say not this in arrogance, and you will not 
understand it so, for you were my incitement—who so 
endowed that she might have added honours even to 
yours ? And when the seat at your household altar, which 
to my aspirations was the holiest and loftiest place on 
earth, was gaily approached by one untried, one unknown 
to you but as the companion of a few pleasant hours—was 
it so trivial a thing to me that I should smooth and adorn 
that place for her acceptance? When the light which, 
for half my life, I had shed upon your path, was forgotten 
for the bloom of a flower thrown casually at your feet, 
was it for me to aid in cherishing the flower for your 
bosom ? 

“ Now, wonder at t}ie omissions which in your thoughts 
> are numbered as the sins that have rendered your home 
\ desolate to your eyes; and wonder that a single sentence 
< from your lips should have had the power to scorch my 
heart to diwt. You have charged me with crushing your 
flower—which will bloom again for you in a future of bliss 
—take a yet more fearful condemnation to yourself, you. 


who have been my past—in whom is absorbed my present 
of madnessl What future have you left to me ? In the 
few blighting words by which you annihilated the hope 
through which I had lived, and revealed to me that I had 
lived in vain, you also pronounced the doom of my soul.” 

A. M. F. A. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Royal ItaliaK Opera, Covent Garden. —The 
pantomime at this establishment is one of the most brilliant 
and successful ever placed on the stage. Mr. Alfred Mellon 
has evidently spared neither expense or labour on its pro¬ 
duction, and if an overwhelming and enthusiastic audience, 
who cram every space in this splendid house, can repay him, 
he is amply repaid nightly. The name of Alfred Mellon has 
gradually become a kind of guarantee for excellence in 
whatever undertaking it appears, and its popularity is 
immense. 

Drury Lane.— The splendidly-appointed pantomime 
still holds sway here, and the house is filled to overflowing 
within half an hour of the doors being open. There is 
scarcely much chance of anything else being noticed for 
some weeks at least. Mr. Chatterton has this year pro¬ 
duced a pantomime which ably sustains the world-wide 
reputation of u Old Drury.” 

Sanger’s Hippodrome. —The Agricultural Hall, 
with its vast dimensions, has been found none too large for 
the really magnificent entertainment which nightly takes 
place in it. Mr. Sanger has undoubtedly placed before the 
public a spectacle gorgeous in the extreme, and superior to 
anything before attempted. Almost as a matter of course, 
an immense audience nightly add to the brilliancy of the 
scene. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed.— These accomplished 
and charming artiste *, with the inimitable John Parry, con¬ 
tinue their delightful entertainment at the Gallery of IUustra- 
tion in Regent Street. The quiet refinement so naturally 
infused by this singularly gifted trio into the entertainments 
they select, renders the time passed at their bijou theatre 
extremely pleasant. 

Madame Tussaud’s. —The history of England at a 
glance. From William the Conqueror down to our own 
Victoria runs the line of sovereigns of these realms, all 
artistically and accurately draped and modelled from the 
most reliable sources. This brilliant gallery of the royalty 
of England is alone sufficient to repay a visit to this cele¬ 
brated place of amusement. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

PARIS FASHIONS FOR 1867. 


Fournisseur de 

5. fR. rimptratrict* 


fUl* Jtlajestg Headames BAUD 1ST LEBARRE, Designers of Parisian Fashions, by SPeeial Ap- 
pointment (in 1855) Fonmissenrs de S. 1C. l’lmperatrioe, and patronised by all 
the principal Courts of Europe. 

ESTABLISHED IN FBANCB 88 TEABS. IN ENGLAND 18 TEARS, IN SARDINIA 

10 YEARS. 

The above eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters con¬ 
nected with Ladies' and Children's Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “ en rapport" with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears 
in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sized Paper Models of all the articles of 
the dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 

^ r - ~ ^ extensive and convenient Show Rooms that have been some time preparing for 

JSogal Jamilg of EnglanK. them at is, berners street, oxford street, w. 



By Sptdai Appointment 
(in 1856). 


Their Models arc not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 

TERMS. 

12 Life-size Paper Models of Ladies' and Children's Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box inoluded), 10s. fid. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, lls. fid. 


PROMENADE DRESS, Body, Sleeve, 
and Skirt, complete.... 
TRINCESSE ROBES, Body and Skirt 


PRINCESSE ROBES, Body and Skirt 
in one. 

BALL DRESSES, complete 6s. 6d. and 0 7 6 I SINGLE SLEEVES . . . . 0 1 8 I Girl. ’.030 

JACKET8, for In and Out door Wear . 0 8 6 1 GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cut . 0 8 8 | BOY or GIRL’S JACKET or PALETOT O 2 « 
FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to cut from, sent Poet 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt ofPost-Office Order or Stamps. The London Business is under the superintendence 
of Madame Baud's Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made payable to A dele 
Lcb&rre at the W, District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designs, 13, BEBNEBS STBEET, OXFOBD STREET, W., LONDON. 

ALL LETTERS MOTT CONTAIN REMITTANCES FOR GOODS REQUIRED. 

Sourt of Business, from 10 till 6 o'clock; Saturdays , from 10 till 2. 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 

W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 

NEW PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 

Producing Work Alike upon both sides (Lock-Stitch), 

CATALOGUES <£5 5s. FREE. 

1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, and REGENT 
CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve,and 

Skirt . ..0 

PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robes • • 0 


6 SINGLE BODIES. 0 2 0 CHILDREN’S 


FICHU8 and CANEZOUS . 
NEW MANTLES, in every Design 
BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . 


for Boy or 


1 BOY or GIRL’S JACKETor PALETOT 


“PURITYAND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY? 

AWARDED AT THE 




/GREAT EXHIBITIONS of I85I&I862> 


AND ALSO THE 


V ONLY BRITISH MEDAL J 




1862 .. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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10 YEARS. 


The above eminent firm, the recognized authority in Paris on all matters con¬ 
nected with Ladies* and Childrens Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept “ en rapport " with 
every change in Costume, and supplied with every novelty as soon as it appears 
in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sized Paper Models of all the articles of 
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in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sised Paper Models of all the articles of 
dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 
extensive and convenient Show Rooms that have been some time preparing for 
them at 13, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 



By Special Appointment 
(in 1855 ). 


Their Models arc not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 


TERMS. 

12 Life-size Paper Models of Ladies* and Children's Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. 6d. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, lls. 6d. 


PROMENADE DRESS, Body, Sleeve, 
and Skirt, complete.... 
TRINCESSE ROBES, Body and Skirt 


TRINCESSE ROBES, Body and Skirt 

in one. 

BALL DRESSES, complete 6s. 6d. and 
JACKETS, for In and Out-door Wear . 


DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve.and 

Skirt . ..0 

PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robes . • 0 


SINGLE BODIES . . . . , 0 2 0 CHILDREN'S 


FICHUS and CANEZOUS . 
NEW MANTLES, in every Design 
BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . 
-DRESSES, 


___ _ . 6 8INGLE SLEEVES ... , ._ _ _ 

JACKETS, for In and Out door Wear . 0 8 6 I GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cut . 0 8 6 | BOY or GIRL’S JACKET or PALETOT 0 2 6 
FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to cut from, sent Pout 
Free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of*Post-Office Order or Stamps. The London Business is under the superintendence 
of Madame Baud's Niece, and all country orders will receive her immediate attention. P.O. Orders to be made payable to Adele 
Lebarre at the W, District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designs, 13, BBBNERS STEEET, OXFOBD STEEET, W., LONDON. 

ALL LETTERS MOST CONTAIN REMITTANCES FOR GOODS REQUIRED. 

Sours of Business, from 10 till 6 o'clock ; Saturdays, from. 10 till 2 . 

“THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


for Boy or 
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NEW PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


Producing Work Alike upon both sides (Lock-Stitch), 

CATALOGUES £5 5s. FREE. 

1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, and REGENT 
CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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ROYAL 

HOBILITY 07 


gonouttS Srritfr tf,t Special patronage of $tt fHajnrtj tfje ®uttn, 



AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 



OP BEBOFI, 


ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 

Of Unprecedented Sueoen during the last SIXTY YEARS, in pro¬ 
moting the Growth, Beitoring and Beautifying the Human Hair. 


The following is a brief notice of some of its principal virtues, 
as a mild, stimulative, CORRECTIVE, and preservative agent 
for the Hair. The subject is more fully treated in a small Pam¬ 
phlet which accompanies each bottle of Rowlands* Macassar 
Oil. and wherein important hints and advice will be found on 
the Culture of the Hair of Infancy, and on its preservation 
and beauty through the several stages of human life. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sus¬ 
tains it in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy vigour, 
silky softness, and luxuriant redundancy to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and impurity, 
and renders the use of the fine comb unnecessary. 

CURL AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering the 
Hair so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transoendent lustre it imparts, 
rendering the coiffure inexpressibly attractive* 

GREY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the pre¬ 
vention of Grey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the resto¬ 
ration to its original colour. 

BALDNESS. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown in 
cases of Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other spe¬ 
cifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a 
complete restoration of beautiful H&ir. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourish¬ 
ing matter secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Macassar 
Oil will be found most efficacious, both in preserving and in im¬ 
mediately restoring the Hair to its usual appearance of health 

With RENOVATED BRIGHTNESS. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change 
of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, 
from the assemblies of St. Petersburg and Moscow to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every 
COURT of the civilized world; and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 3s. fid.; 7s. 5 Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. fid.; 
and double that size, 21 s. 

CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Petch, the 
eminent engravers, of London. 


ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying 
the Complexion and Skin. 

It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for 
the same object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy 
purity of Complexion and a conservator of Female Beauty, in all 
climates, and during every stage in the progression of life from 
youth to age. It has also received the zealous recommendation of 
the most eminent of the Faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotics of the 
mildest arid most balsamic nature ; is warranted perfectly innocent 
and free from mineral or other pernicious admixture; operating 
as a powerful cleanser of the Skin, it speedily eradicates Freckle?, 
Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other Cutaneous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of 
soothing irritation and removing unsightly eruptions, render it in¬ 
dispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies, during the period of nursing, and as awash ibr infants, 
it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of 
winter, and in cases of sunburn, stings of insects, chilblains, chapped 
Skin, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have been long and 
extensively acknowledged. Its purifying and refreshing pro¬ 
perties have insured its selection by Royalty and the Aristocrat 
of Europe, and it is universally in high repute, from the sultry 
climes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8 s. fid. per Bottle. 

White and Sound Teeth 

Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health 
and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTRIFICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable 
value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

PLEASING FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Its antiseptic and anti-scorbutic PROPERTIES exercise a highly 
beneficial and salutary influence ; they arrest the farther progress 
of the decay of Teeth, induce a healthy action of the Guns, and 
cause them to assume the brightness and colour indicative of per¬ 
fect soundness. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 
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A. ROWLAND & SOIS, 



20, Hatton Garden, 


LONDON, 
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FROM OUH FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard dis Italians, February 24 th, 1867. 

Chkrb Amir. —Satin is decidedly the favourite of the day, above 
all for the ball dresses J for, if one does not dance, yet we do not 
think less of that grande affaire , which is known as a toilette. 

Among the new appearances, for the sea-side, 1 have seen : — 

A first skirt in grey povlt-de-eoie with a long train, and having a 
bodice cut in one and the same piece, resembling the basqnine, 
that is to say, perfectly adjusted at the waist. This pattern is 
divided, in the front, in four parts, two on each side, and behind in 
three only, reaching to the waist; in the middle of the back a large 
cross plait is adjusted to the dress. This plait, which reaches to 
the foot, is meant to give an amplitude to the bottom of the 
■kiit ^sometimes we change its place, and it is set in, half the usual 
rise, on the edges. 

Thus, I have seen a dress of dark green poult-de-soie ; in the 
interior, on the hips, a bias pieoe of poult-de^eoie, tracing round 
dentieulations fringed with jet, is set. Tight bodice, with similar 
sleeves in satin, on which are set, ladder-like, from top to bottom, 
round dentieulations, graduated in dimensions. With this dress 
there is a second sleeves of the Middle Ages pattern in poult-de-eoie, 
edged by a bias of satin pearled with jet. 

A very charming dinner toilette in rose-gray poult-de-ioie, with 
low-necked bodice, very low and short, before and behind. The 
petticoat is, as I have before stated, cut in one piece with the 
body; behind, in the middle of the back, a large cross-plait is ad¬ 
justed. At the bottom of this skirt biasses of gray and rose satin, 
set in dusters, inclined towards the bottom, each of them being 
ornamented with pearls. The top of the bodice, which is very 
ddeolleU, may be accompanied by a very fine and magnificent fichu 
in ancient guipure, which does not descend very low. 

Double sleeves—the first is in tulle, edged by a guipure entre 
deux; the second in poult-de-soie, trimmed at the top and bottom 
by a bias piece of rose and gray satin, ornamented with pearls. 
The last sleeves, by a very original caprice of the inventor, must 
remain sustained by an agrape of pearls. In this manner this robe 
has two sleeves; that of tulle .remains open and loose, and covers 
the bare anas; the other is fixed behind. 

As to the ball toilettes, I will quote that of a young lady having 

_____ 


two skirts; the first is in tulle, broidered all round with rose satin' 
appliqud, and black velvet formed of crosses and stars. 

The second is very short, in tulle; over all falls a kind of pepluxn 
with a cerise satin fringed with white pearls. 

Another robe is composed of a first skirt of mauve taffeta with a 
snow-puffing white, an ornamentation of white pearls. Above 
this comes a skirt of tulle with strings of large beads of white jet. 
Sleeves with long trains crossed behind by a knot of pearls, string 
of beads on the other shoulder. 

Another toilet is composed of a white satin petticoat, veiled by a 
petticoat of tulle strewn with many crystal beads. Tunic of rose 
satin made with a slight train, but nevertheless allows the white 
satin skirt to be seen. In front the rose tunic is open en tablier , 
and cut square on each side. All round, large entre-deux of blond 
pearled with jet, with flounce with English application. 

A dress, also very elegant, is formed of a skirt of light gray satin 
ornamented with stars of jet of different dimensions. 

:v Indoor toilette, robe of poult-de-eoie. ~Skirt cut in a train 
without pleats at the waist, close fitting bodice. Tight sleeves 
trimmed at the top by a bias piece ornamented with white taffeta, 
fringed with pearls, covered with pearl buttons. Quipure collar; 
under sleeves with cuffs to match. 

Robe of sabled taffeta. Skirt with pleats behind only. Tight 
bodice with light sleeves. Small velvet paletot, slightly rounded 
at the waist in the middle of the back and on the hips. MadiHlene 
bonnet of black velvet with leaves of jet falling behind on a 
mantille of Ohantilly lace. In the interior, towards the front, a 
band of China rose velvet piqu£ with jet. Strings of rose velvet. 
Collar of guipure. Under sleeves with cuffs to match. 

Ball toilette for a young lady, consisting of a short skirt, short 
enough to allow the foot to be seen : this skirt is in tulle. Second 
skirt of tulle; corslet of taffeta; short bouillonn6 sleeves; sash of 
taffeta/strewn with pearl stars; head-dress ornamented with foliage 
of blue velvet, and small flowers of the same; shoes of blue satin 
with blue rosettes. 

Dinner or Soiree toilettee.—Robe of velvet with long train; 
skirt and bodice cut in one pattern, resembling a basquine; sleeves 
of satin of the same colour as the velvet. Second sleeves, training, 
lined with taffeta; ruff collar, Henri IV. style, in guipure, cuffs to 
match. In the hair, a band of velvet strewn with fine pearls. * 

One of the new demi-season bonnets takes the form of a lightly 
puffed calotte, covered with tulle, set in plaits of the size of a No. 3 
ribbon. This is edged by a band of blue velvet, or a black velvet 
bouillonnl. If it is a band of blue velvet, this last must be pique, 
with stars of pearls and cross behind, where it falls on the chignon 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


with a cluster of pearls at each end. If it is a bouillonn£, this 
must be strewn with white fuchsias on frosted crape, with the cali* 
having a pendillon of small pearls. Strings formed of a bias in 
velvet trimmed with white satin, or composed of tulle barbes 
on the lower ends of which four rings of blue velvet ribbon are 
set. 

Another model is in mauve crape bouillonnel, with mauve. On 
this model a cordon of foliage is placed, falling behind in two trails. 
Barbe strings of blonde, the edges of which are covered bj cordons 
of foliage. 

Another is called the Recamier, and is in gray imperial velvet, 
with a very delicate calotte ornamented with small crimson velvet. 
Each corner of the quadrilles is fixed by a jet star. All round the 
calotte the same velvet fringe, with the brindilles ornamented with 
a jet bead. In the interior, a roll of white tulle, with stars cut in 
Poppy velvet with a jet bead in the middle ; strings of gray velvet, 
edged with red velvet and blonde lace. 

Another is in black velvet, edged by a band of lapis blue velvet 
foiling behind, like the Swiss twist. Velvet foliage in the interior. 

The new morning robes have a charming effect, trimmed as they 
are with entre-deux of milky beads, which form one of the latest 
novelties. 

A robe of plain light blue foulard, trimmed in front from the 
chest by a double row of entre-deux of these milky beads, between 
which are set small flowers in the same beads. Behind, large 
plaits by two rows of entre-deux, fringed at the extremities. Large 
sleeves, ornamented at the top and bottom by pearl fringes, 
fastened to an entre-deux . Under-sleeves of white cashmere, 
striped with a blue groegrain with the milky beads. At the bottom 
of this skirt, an undulation of five rows of entre-deux; the bottom 
row is accompanied by a pearl fringe. 

Another robe, being part of a trousseau made for one of the 
Grande Monde, is in white foulard, ornamented by a guimpe in 
blue foulard, edged by a white moiri ribbon with white beads. 
Straight sleeves, with cuffs trimmed by a Louis XIII. ruffle in blue 
foulard, edged with bead ribbon. A cord sash of blue and white 
silk, with tassels of blue silk and pearls, encompasses the waist. 

Ball toilette.—Robe of white taffetta. Sash of wide ribbon. 
Tulle bodice; bouillonnS at the top and bottom. Head-dress com¬ 
posed of puffed bands, accompanied with flowers of velvet. 

Dinner toilette, composed of a skirt of mauve satin, trimmed at 
the bottom by a ruche of mauve taffeta, and sleeves of the same 
stuff. Second skirt, of grey poult-de-soie, These two skirts are cut 
with a long train. The top of the corslet is edged with a band. 
Training sleeves, Moyen Age style. Collar and cuff of ancient 
guipure. Head-dress composed of a cordon of violets laying 
between two puffings of Chantilly lace. 

Visiting toilette.—Kobe of Prussian blue velvet, with skirt cut 
in dentioulations, edged with martin sable. Small paletot adjusted 
to the form, cut at the bottom, and trimmed like* the skirt. Cuffs 
of martin sable. Under-sleeves, with cuffs and collar to match, in 
linen. Velvet bonnet, ornamented with velvet foliage. The 
edge of this chapeau is fringed all round with rock crystal. 

It is too early, in writing to you now, to say much about the 
novelties for the season approaching. I shall, in my next, have 
to dilate upon the toilettes which will probably influence the grand 
Summer Fashions. I may, however, premise that stripes are still 
in’ great favour, and likely to continue to influence the coming 
patterns. There is a tendency to modify the stripe— to put it more 
clearly, the stripes are “ divided amongst themselves ; M that is, 
say one broad satin stripe, as last year ; well, it is now cut up into 
four narrow ones; the effect obtained is better, less decided, but 
having greater effect—more variety, in fact. 

-—-- 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Walking dress of poult-de-eoie, made with 
a double skirt folded in narrow pleats. Mantle of velvet cut in 
large Vandykes, trimmed with grebe fur. Muff of the same. 
Chapeau of black velvet, trimmed with pendant drops and a rose. 

Fig, 2.—Robe and mantle of black silk ; Vandykes, edged round 
with narrow satin, embroidered round the lower skirt with a wreath 
of flowers. Bonnet of terry velvet and lace, trimmed with flowers. 

Fig, 3.—Little girl’s dress of striped alpaca. The tunic of 
velvet, trimmed with black. Velvet hat, ornamented with a small 
white feather. 

PLATE II.— Fig, 1.—Morning robe of cashmere, trimmed with 
puffings of the same, edged with silken cord. Coiffure ornamented 
with black velvet. 

Fig, 2.—Robe of black silk without trimming- Jacket of black 
velvet, trimmed with braid and bead tassels. 

Fig, 3.—Evening dress of white silk, flowered in blue, and edged 
with quilled ribbon to correspond. Sash of the same shade of 
ribbon fastened at the left side. Coiffure ornamented with blue 
flowers. 

PLATE III.— Fig, 1.—Bridal costume. Robe of white silk, cut 
in gores, trimmed with silken cord up each seam ; ornamented on 
the shoulders with orange flowers and jasmine. Veil of tulle. 
Coiffure ornamented with flowers the same as the robe. 

Fig. 2.—Morning dress of green lama, trimmed with black 
velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Robe de dessons of lavender gray satin, with rose- 
coloured bordering. Bonnet of white crepe, trimmed with pink 
flowers. 

PLATE IV.— Fig, 1.—Young lady's walking dress. Robe and 
paletot of black silk, trimmed with black bead ornaments. Petti¬ 
coat of blue taffetas, trimmed with black velvet Under bodice of 
the same. Hat of velvet with a white feather. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of gray poplin, trimmed with bands and tassels of 
black. 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of green silk, made in a puffing 
round the edge and across the top. Ornament, with a rose at the 
side. 

Carriage bonnet of mauve silk, made in points, ornamented with 
small tassels of the same colour, and a flower and drooping leaves. 

Hat of blue velvet, trimmed with white fur and chenille drops 
strings of black silk. 

Morning cap, composed of white lace and flowers, and pale 
blue ribbon. 

Second ditto, of lace, ornamented with pink ribbon. 

Dress cap of black blond and cerise ribbon, with white flowers 
at the front. 

Undersleeve of muslin, ornamented at the cuff with rich lace. 

Second ditto, with a cuff of embroidery and lace. 

Bodice, to wear with a silk skirt. It is composed of blue silk, 
ornamented with white bands, on which are placed very narrow 
black velvets, crosswise. 

-<?■ ■ 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this issue a useful pattern of a loose jacket for 
indoor or domestic use; the sleeve is the usual coat sleeve made 
rather loose, with small epaulette on the shoulder. The trimming 
may consist of one or two rows of gimp in front and all round the 
lower part. 
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WINIFRED’S SECRET. 


WINIFRED’S SECRET. 

I was watching my sister Winifred from the window. She 
stood in the shadow of a climbing rose, half way down the 
walk, the fragrant pink dusters drooping against her velvet 
cheek, and mingling with her silky curls as the breeze 
tossed them—as pretty a picture as that autumn sunset 
knew. 


The tall, distinguished-looking man with her was Henry 
Blair, and one only needed to see him as he stood there to 
comprehend that he was quite as much in love with my 
pretty witch of a sister as—as it was possible for so great 
and rich a gentleman to be. 

Whether Winifred cared so much about him was another 
thing. I thought she did; but my sister was a spoiled 
child, and as full of whims as any pretty indulged pet 


could be. 

I had never, however, seen her so much interested in 
anybody as she seemed now to he in Henry Blair. 

He was, indeed, such a man as would have pleased most 
women—handsome, accomplished, and rich; and as I 
watched the two from the window, I was pretty sure that 
what I had long anticipated was coming to pass—he was 
asking my sister to marry him. 

I was uneasy at that, for I was afraid Winifred would not 
keep a promise she had made to me—a promise to the 
effect that she would never marry Henry Blair without 
telling him of that old attachment of hers to Captain 
Norman; not that I thought Mr. Blair had any romantic 
prejudices about first love, and all that, but I had seen him 
turn white as death at the mention of Captain Norman’s 
name, and I had heard a rumour of old and bitter enmity 
between them. 

Under these circumstances, I thought it only right that if 
he were likely to marry my sister, he should know all about 
her acquaintance with the fascinating captain, though I 
should never have thought of exacting a promise from her 
to that effect if she had not insisted first upon one from me 
that I would never mention to Mr. Blair that we knew 
Captain Norman. 

When Mr. Blair at last went away, after a protracted and 
seemingly highly satisfactory conversation, I sprang to the 
door to meet my sister. 

M Well ?” I said, questioning her with my eyes. 

Her cheeks were pink with excitement, and her eyes 
bright. She laughed confusedly. 

" He has asked me to marry him,” she whispered. 

“ Well ?” I questioned again. 

“ I said yes!” she replied. 

“ Have you told him about Captain Norman P” was my 
next query. 

“ N—o!” she said slowly. 

** Then I shall tell him the very first time I have an 
opportunity ?”1 continued. 

“ You will do nothing of the sort, Ellen. What do you 
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want to plague me for ?” she said between laughing and 
crying. 

“ Why did you not tell him yourself, then P” I asked. 

“ Because,” she said hesitatingly, “ well—because I did 
not dare, if you must know. He would never love me any 
more if he knew, and oh! Ellen, I should be very wretched 
if he did not.” 

She threw herself into my arms, and wept upon my 
shoulder in such a paroxysm of sobbing as to quite terrify 
me. 

I had stood in my mother’s place to her, and always 
petted her, you see, and she was more like a child to me 
than a sister. I could not bear to see her in such grief, 
and I soothed and coaxed her till she was more quiet. But 
I had to agree to say nothing to Mr. Blair about Captain 
Norman without her consent. 

“ He will be sure to find out some time, Winny,” I said, 
with a sigh. “ I never knew a secret made of such a matter 
but that it all came out in the end, and made more trouble 
than it would have done at first And indeed I don’t see 
why it should make any trouble now ; I wish you would tell 
him, dear, or let me. 

“ No, no, no /” she said, with another burst of weeping. 

“ I really cannot see why not," I said. 

“ Captain Norman was such a bad man, Ellen,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ Henry would be so shocked, and he thinks I*m 
little short of an angel now.” 

“ We did not know that Captain Norman was not all that 
he ought to be then," I said gravely, “and there is nothing 
for Henry, as you call him, to be shocked about. You 
were very foolish, that is all.” 

“Ho would never forgive meP” she sobbed. 

“ In that case,” I said, “ you certainly ought to tell him.” 

“ Oh dear, you know what I mean, Ellen; of course I 
shall tell him some time,” she said. 

“ When P” I asked. 

“Just as soon as we are married, if not before,” she 
replied. He will have to forgive me then." 

“ Don’t you know, my dear," I said, despairingly, “ that 
matrimony is a terrible magnifier P If Henry Blair is 
capable of being so unforgiving on such a subject, the longer 
the truth is put off the worse he will be.” 

“ Do let me have my own way, Ellen. He need never 
know that we ever heard of Captain Norman till he told us, 
if you will be reasonable.” 

She had her own way, as she usually did indeed with me, 
though I did not yield this point without many struggles. 
One way and another, she put me off, she was so pretty 
and loving and coaxing withal, and she and Mr. Blair 
seemed so taken up with each other; and then he was sush 
a stem, stately sort of a man to everybody but Winifred, 
that it was a perpetual wonder to me how he came to love 
anything so childish as she was, and indeed I was too much 
afraid of him to be able easily to approach him on a subject 
so distasteful as anything was sure to be that concerned 
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Captain Norman, tha more especially if it linkad Winifred*! 
name with his. 

The end of it was, that they were married, spent their 
honeymoon on the continent, and came home to a grand 
style of housekeeping, giving parties and going everywhere j 
for Mr. Blair was vary proud of his beautiful little wife. 
They led a gay life, and seemed happy, and, hearing nothing 
about any trouble, I hoped there was none, and that Wini¬ 
fred’s foolish secret had ceased to exist. She never would 
tell me the truth of the matter; but one evening I was at a 
party with them, and who should appear among the guests, 
as presuming, handsome, and complaisant as ever, but 
Captain Norman. I treated him to the most distant bow I 
was capable of, and with my heart in my throat, hoped he 
would keep away from Winifred. But no. He crossed 
right over to where she stood, and spoke to her. 

Her husband had gone to get her an ice, and he came 
back at this moment, before Winifred had rallied from her 
surprise snd discomfiture. 

Mr. Blair dropped the ice upon the floor in his conster¬ 
nation at the sight of his old enemy speaking to his wife, 
and while the fragments were being removed, he glared at 
Captain Norman with a look that made me shiver, and the 
company near stare, till Winifred, with a haughty nod to 
the Captain, put her hand in the arm of her husband, and 
led him away. 

Half an hour after the carriage was summoned, and Mr. 
Blair, Winifred and I went home. 

Mr. Blair was sternly silent. Winifred was noisily gay 
and chatty, and totally ignored the subject that was upper¬ 
most in all our minds, till her husband asked her bluntly 
liow long she had known Captain Norman. 

“ Don’t be cross, now, Henry,” said Winifred uneasily ; 




u you know how you hate to hear his name mentioned, and 
so I did not think it necessary to tell yon that I had formerly 
known him.” 

u Intimately P” said Mr. Blair sternly, 

“Henryl” exclaimed Winifred, “what a question. Is 
Captain Norman the sort of person I should be likely to 
know intimately P” 

I pinched my sister, and would hare shook her if I had 
dared in the semi-obscurity of the carriage. Why could 
she not have explained the whole matter, as I knew now 
she had not? How much worse she had made everything 
by her foolish subterfuge, I dared not think, and was 
thoroughly wretched all the way home. 

Mr. Blair was gloomy and morose for some days. Evi¬ 
dently he considered himself injured in not having been 
informed of his wife’s previous mere acquaintanceship with 
his enemy. What would be his state of mind if he knew 
how much beyond mere acquaintanceship the relation 
between them had been, it made me sick to imagine. 

Winifred was nearly frantic, when I urged her still to 
tell him all, for I saw no real way out of the difficulty, even 
now, but that. 




Mr. Blair remained sternly resentful and cold, and was 
likely to do so. 

I was on a visit to her at this time, and just when she 
seemed most to need me, and I was most anxious concerning 
her happiness, I unfortunately was obliged to return home. 

I was not without hope, however, that the two would be 
better alone, she to reflect, he to see how pale and sorrowful 
she looked. 

The truth was, however, that Winifred was a Very poor 
dissembler. The very childish timidity and lack of moral 
courage which had brought her into this strait, made her | 
incapable of seeming like one who had nothing to conceal, . 
and her husband found a constant source of irritatiog ' 
suspicion in her fluttering embarrassments and confusion at | 
the mention of Captain Norman’s name. j 

The morning I left them, Mr. Blair got a letter at the 
breakfast table which seemed to affect him strangely. He 
rose from the table, shaking from head to foot with paesion, 
and went out of the room. 

I was thankful that Winifred had not yet come down., 
and I bade her good bye an hour afterwards, hoping that 
all would come right with her in time, but with my heart | 
heavy as to the prospect. 

I had not been home six hours when Winifred burst into j 
the house, her eyes wild and red with weeping. 

“It’s all over, Ellen,” she cried, clinging to me$ “it’s 
turned out just as you said it would, and I’ve come to stay j 
with you always, always now.” 

Her cheeks were hot with fever, and so were her hands, 
and in answer to all my questioning she only moaned and 
shut her eyes. 

The very next morning I got a letter from my sister’s 
housekeeper, informing me of Winifred’s absence, and j 
inquiring for her, and begging me to come to Mr. Blair, | 
whose life was despaired of. He and Captain Norman bad 
fought, and that was the result. 

I did not dare tell Winifred, but she surmised or knew | 
before. She let me go passively, however. , 

I found Henry Blair very ill. It was some days before 
he knew me, and then he was for ordering me out of tbs 
room the first thing, because I was related to Winifred. 

But I would not go. I stayed and told him what I thought 1 
of him, my opinion being founded on the information I bad 
got from him in his delirium. 

It seemed that the letter I have mentioned as agitating 
him so, was an inclosure from Captain Norman of one of 
Winifred’s old silly school-girl letters to him. Knowing 
Henry’s jealous temper, he had resorted to the small mean¬ 
ness of trying to rouse it in this way, and thus revenge 
himself for the haughty coldness with which he had been so 
publicly treated by both Mr. aud Mrs. Blair. 

Henry getting this letter in the stats he was, was fright¬ 
fully angry, and reproached Winifred in such hitter terms, 
that she, like the child she always will be, I think, inconti¬ 
nently ran away to me. 
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Missing hit wife, Henry Blair concluded at once tbat she 
had fled to Captain Norman, whereupon, seeking and 
ohancing upon that gentleman, he so grossly insulted him 
that an immediate resort was had to pistols for the settle¬ 
ment of the difficulty. Blair was wounded, and Norman 
had to flee to avoid arrest. 

I talked pretty plainly to Henry Blair. I told him all 
the trouble had come from his unchristian spirit toward 
Captain Norman in the first place, and his stern domineering 
spirit in the second, which last was enough to 6poil the 
wits of any woman, especially one so timid as Winifred. 

Of course I was perfectly conscious that Winifred was 
terribly in fault, but 1 wasn’t going to tell him so, and I 
thought she had been punished enough. 

As for him, he was so thankful that she had not gone off 
with Captain Norman—driven away by his unkindness, as 
I toll him—that he was ready to forgive anything, and did. 

In less than a week Winifred was home nursing him, 
and it was agreed on all hands to let bygones he bygones; 
an agreement which added materially to their happiness in 
the future, 

C. C. 


Gold and Silver Thread in Dress Fabrics. —The 
cloths into which gold and silver thread so largely enter in 
Indian fabrics are, we consider, entirely beyond the scope of 
our manufacturers. It would be impossible to imitate the 
kimkhab* or clothe of gold and silver, which form the 
gorgeous costumes of the princes and gentry of India, and 
equally so the wonderfully delicate and beantiful muslin 
shawls and scarfs of Benares, with their deep rich ends and 
borders, and field patterns of gold and silver. Where we 
see gold and silver tissue enter into the patterns of European 
fabrics such as Irish poplins and some silks of Lyons, the 
thread is coarse and hard, and very soon tarnishes. In 
Indian fabrics, the lustra of the flexible tissue is neither 
affected by ags or damp. It is in fact, purs metal, from 
which all alloy has been carefully eliminated. We have 
little hope, however, that any perfect imitation will he 
attained * and unless a flexibility and purity equal to the 
Indian material could he insured in England, our manufac¬ 
turers would do well not to attempt the introduction of 
gold or silver tissues into their reproductions. But if the 
delicacy and beauty of Benares shawls and kimkhabs can¬ 
not be imitated here, there is, at least, nothing to prevent 
their importation, and employment in England. What 
fabric could supply a court train so superb as a Benares or 
Hyderabad khnkbab of gold or silver? What more lovely 
tunic for a ball dress than a Benares dooputta P There is 
^ nothing gaudy or meretricious about these fabrics. One 
J and all, they are in the purest taste as to colour, and of ex- 
. quisite design as to pattern. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre Royal, Drury Lank.— Among the cha¬ 
racters impersonated by Mr. Phelps, that of the much- 
enduring Mr. Oakley, in the elder Colman's comedy of 
"The Jealous Wife,” has always been recognised as one of 
the most popular. Its performance last Monday night, for 
the first time this season, was greeted in a manner which 
showed that it still maintained a firm position in the favour 
of the public. Mrs. Hermann Vesin again represented the 
absurdly suspicious and easily excitable Mrs. Oakley; and 
the permanent interest of a comedy illustrating a domestic 
grievance by no means peculiar to the matrimonial couples 
of the last century, was emphatically attested by the strong 
feeling of enjoyment visibly displayed by the audience. The 
pantomime remains a prominent attraction of the programme, 
and, though rapidly approaching the end of its career, ex¬ 
hibits no trace of diminished brilliancy. Early in the 
ensuing month Faust will be revived for a few nights; and 
then will follow Bob Boy, endowed with elaborate spec¬ 
tacular effects, and supported by a 6trong cast, which in¬ 
cludes Mr. T. Powrie, of Caledonian celebrity, as the 
M'Gregor; Mr. Phelps as the Bailie; and Mr. Sims 
Reeves as Francis Osbaldistone. 

Royal Olympic Theatre.— Whilst London Assur¬ 
ance, principally through the excellent acting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Mathews, is enjoying a renewed career of 
popularity on these boards, and the revival of Mr. Planchd’s 
picturesque dream-drama of A Bomantic Idea has been hear¬ 
tily welcomed as another successful theatrical resuscitation, 
any additional attraction to the programme would appear to 
he mere waste of energy on the part of the management. A 
new farce, under the title of An Atrocious Criminal, serves, 
however, as a pleasant inducement for the audience to retain 
their places to a yet later hour* 

Crystal Palace. —This popular and most charming 
place of recreation and instruction still puts forth its attrac¬ 
tions ; and, varied and tempting as its programme certainly 
always is, it is still enhanced by the changing and ever new 
beauties of the place itself. Orchestral and vocal concerts 
of rare excellence; expositions of the best masters of melody 
by the first living artists; a fa@ry palace to wander through, 
containing many real marvels: all this for a r ew moments* 
ride in a railway carriage and the payment of a shilling, or, 
as the time for season tickets is noir present, for a single 
guinea the right of free entree for the summer season. 
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PRIZE MEDAL” CRINOLINES. Mi by Best Retailers everywhere. 

Adapted to Present Fashion. 


By ler Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


“ CLOVE-FITTINC” CORSETS, 

An entirely Hew Principle, 


SANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES. 



LADIE S’ TROXJSSEATJX 



1 The dress falls in graceful folds .”—Morning Post. 


Detailed Lists, with Forty Illustrations of New Designs in Ladies' 
Underclothing, Crinolines, Corsets, Petticoats, Ac., post free. 

All Letters to be addressed to 

MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE. 


PATENT SANSTLECTim JTTPON, 

17s. 6d. and 21s. 

The DEMI-SANSFLECTTTM, 

16s. 6d. 

No steels at the waist. 

The FANTAIL JTTPON, 

21s. 

For Court and full dress. 


The GEMMA or JEWELLED JTTPON, 

12s. 6d. and 15s. 6d, 

The DEMIGEMMA, 

10s. 6d. 

The DEMI-ONDINA, 

12s. ed. 

The PICCADILLY STRIPED JTTPON, 

18s. 0d. 


The POMPADOUR JTTPON, 

26s. 

No steel used. 

The STRIPED DEMI-DUCHE8S, 

10s. 0d., 12s. 6d., and 16s. fld. 

FRENCH WOVE CORSETS. 
12s. Od. 


“ Learned in the art of petticoats.”—2* Follet. 


"A celebrated maker of Jufohs.”—A rt Journal, 


ADDLEY BOURNE, (Late Philpott), 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, 
87, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Chubch, W. 
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ROYAL FAMILY, 


■ OBILITY or 6BSAT bbitain 



E. *” 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

in 


COVETS 07 BVBOFB, 


AND UNIVBBBALLY HEtiD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many 
friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, 
the Teeth in their pearl-like lustre. 

The patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal 
Magnificence, confirms by experience the infallible efficacy of these renopatttCa Specific s, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. 
They have proved the theme of the poet; thev are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world ; the lays of 
Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil Maoassar,” and of its accompanying 
preparations. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, as an Invigorator 

and Beautifier, beyond all precedent. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparling s 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in decorative Charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies. 

Price 8s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10a.6d ; and double that size, 21s. per Bottle*. 


ROWLANDS’ EALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION \ 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The Radiant Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and Delicacy which it induces of the Hands axld Arms, Its capability 
of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, decolourations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

nSTDISPENSABLE TO EVERT TOILBl. 

Price 4a. 6d. and Sis. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO; 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 
PRESERVING AND IMPARTING A PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS TO THE TEETH, 

ERADICATING TARTAR AND SPOTS OF INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, AND IN 

GtXVKXqrGt A PLEASING FRAGRANO E TO THE BREATH. 


CAUTION. 



To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations fbr the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Pkr- 
kihs. Bacon, and Petch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 

- 



Price 28. 9d. per Box. 


VASK FOX “ HOWLANDS’ ARTICLES-” 


SOLD BY 

A ROWLAND & SONS, 
20, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, 

And bg Chemists and Perfrarrt. 
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LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 

IJolitt ptinrittrc, fit, 
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Vol. 40. 


Tk m Magartne will beforwarded y port frit, for tix monihs, to any port qf Us 
United JGngdom, on ths receipt of Us half-yearly Subscription of Six Shillings 
and Sixpence . 


PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Bpu LfVARD Dll jTALJMTS, March 24 th, 1867. 

Chub Amu.—T he approaching opening of the Paris Exhibition 
has caused the dressmakers and milliners to be very busy with all the 
new patterns and designs; in fact, they are as busy as they can pos¬ 
sibly be. The unfavourable;weather has, however, delayed most of 
the 3pring toleites. JPouU-io-me and velvet are still in great favour. 

The ball toilettes, (which are actually worn at the Tilleries, in 
our drawing-rooms, and in fact in all our grand parties, are truly 
beautiful. 

For a young lagy I noticed a dress the first skirt of which was in 
white tarlatan, ornamented with five plaited volants, edged with 
straw colour and blue velvet of No. 1 size. The head of this volant 
is formed by a cordon of blue flies and gold buttons. 

Second skirt, of blue-striped foulard, cut out in Vandykes to the 
sue of {each half breadth. These Vandykes are relieved all round, 
the foulard having no wrong side, and fixed by blue flies, beads, and 
gold buttons. Corslet of foulard, with blue stripes, with basques 
cut in Vandykes, edged as those of the skirt by a cordon of blue 
flies, and relieved by very delicate rosebuds. Tulle sleeves with 
long train, edged lyith the same beads. 

Demi-season toilette, composed of an under-skirt of grey casju 
ipere. Second petticoat of pault-de-soiq. Small, half-fitting 
paletot in poult-dfe-soie, with tight sleeves. Muff of grey poult-de - 
soie or velvet, with victorine of the same. Russian hat in felt, 
fdged with narrow grey velvet* and ornamented with a tufy of 
feathers of a colour to match. 

Robe of pQutt-de-joie, hayipg a brocade of golden yellow-stars; 
skfrt having a train ; bodice of the r^und pattern; tigjit sleeves; 
Indian cashmere shawls. Tulle bonnet with Chantilly lace, orna¬ 
mented with leaves of pansy velvet and edged with pear-shaped 
crystal; double stiings—the first in taffeta, the second in lace. 

PouU-desoie drpss with akipt qiojinted with plaits behind only. 
Bodice yrith basques rather long cut (n rounded denticulatiops; 
tight sleeves. Bonnet of crape bouillonn£ with grey tulle. Strings 
forjned singly of a band pf velvet. For a mantle a burnous of 
fight cloth. 


Communicant’s toilette.—Robe of pmsliii with two>kirts--the 
first ornamented with a daisy plait at the top, the second skir$ by a 
same plait at the bottom. Corslet bodice of muslin ; guimpe with 
sleeves of English muslin. The hair is sustained by a fillet pf white, 
velvet, ornamented by a ruche of blonde. Veil of jnuglin. 

Robe of t^o materials. Corslet bodice of ptriped^oifR-ds-sow, 
V&ndyked all round. Paletot iu faille or velvet, broidered and or¬ 
namented with jet beads. Bonnet of lace and tulle, ornamented 
with small ropes, beads of cut jet, and, for string!, barbeq pf Chan¬ 
tilly lace. 

Robe of Spa grey pouip-de-toie, trimmed at the b°ttox# of ths 
skirt by a plait, called “ a la vielle,” yith a bead pp both sides. 
Bodice of a round form* Tight sleeves* Small indoor vest of 
black, without sleeves, but ornamented with embroidery and fringes 
of jet beads. Collar and sleeve^, with cuffs to mate}}, iinep. 

Robe of poult-de-smc , with two pefctipoats j the fir®t 18 frimpaed 
with six bias pieces; the second has on the side| q. roqnded slope, 
and forms behind & rounded train. Bodice ‘with long basques. 
Tight sleeves. Collar in yenetian lace. The nec^ jf also orna¬ 
mented by a band of jong velvet, embroidered with crystal* and fe- 
tained by a large gold jnedallipn. 

Ball toilettes.—Robe of rose satin. Secon^ skirt of tulje, with 
highbouillopn^s at the bottom. Rodice of a round form in tulle, 
bouillonn£ on rose satin. Sash of rose grog-grain. $hm*t sleeves, 
bouillonn6. Headdress, with long ribbops falling behind, orna¬ 
mented by a cordon of flowers. 

Robe with under-skirt of white satin, yeiled by a first skirt of 
tulle : second petticoat also in tulle. Satin bodice. Guimpe of 
plaited tulle. Neck ornament of black velvet. In the hair, 
cactus. Ear-rings formed of clustery of coral* with bracelet to 
match. 

Toilette for a young lady.—Robe of whitp pptjn, yeiled with p 
second skirt of tulle. Bodice ornamented with draperies of tulle, 
Relieved by branchps of coral sej; in the middle amd on £hp shoulders. 
Head-dress ornamented with poppy-coloured yelye£. On the front, 
a star of coral. 

Robe composed of a first skirt in white satin, having a second in 
blue satin or poult-de-soie . Under bodice of bouillonn£e tulle. 
Short sleeves of tulle. Head-dress of a blue velvet enlaced in the 
hair, and retaining roses. Necklet of fine pearls. 

Robe of mauve satin, trimmed on each side by zigzags of enire - 
de ux of lace. High bodice, of the round form. Tight sleeves, 
trimmed at the top by the same zigzag ornaments. On the neck, a 
black velvet, with a medallion. 

Dress consisting of an under-skirt of poppy-colour pouft-de-sote. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 


Second skirt of black velvet or satin. Collar of lace. Training 
sleeves in black satin or velvet, edged with black beads. In the 
top, a Medici* bias-piece, forming a projectnre, and trimmed with 
pearls. Tight under-sleeves of poppy-colour, ornamented at the 
cuff by a row of pearls. 

Town toilette.—Kobe composed of a first skirt of light green, 
and the second of a darker green; at the bottom of the first, just 
above the hem, a band of ivy of a darker tint; the second is at 
the bottom cut in long denticulations, each lined with Chantilly 
lace. These denticulations are relieved and fixed in the middle by 
a tuft of ivy leaves in taffeta. 

The bodice is trimmed from the shoulders by entrrdeux of the 
same lace crossing before and falling on each side of the petticoat, 
and crossing behind under a tuft of ivy leaves. The sleeves are of 
the Sevign 6 style, in light green taffeta, ornamented with bouillonnds 
of green satin. These sleeves are accompanied by a high Louis 
XIV. ruffle. 

The bodice is of the Bagardere style, and is cut with Figaro fichu 
fronts, turning behind on the petticoat. These fronts are in crape, 
draped in several folds, separated by small rolls of rose satin. 

A new fashion has just appeared, which, at the first glance, 
seems of an exorbitant luxuriousness, but which really is an economy. 
These are the broch^s stuffs on the robe of satin or taffeta, the 
stuffs of lampat, often embroidered with gold, and costing very 
dear, if they form an entire robe; but, after the new fashion, we 
may employ them in basquines, quillet, and tunics. Suppose you 
have black satin, for example ; you buy a few yards of beautiful 
stuff, embroidered with gold or flowers; you cover the seams of 
the satin dress, which you have made eft biaie, and without plaits 
in front; the body and sleeves are likewise covered with this stuff 
—in a band at the sleeves, and two or three bands on the body. 

The straight paletot will be adopted for the spring, as it was 
last year, as well as in the winter; and it is also certain that it 
will be made of the same stuff as the robe. 

I have several very charming bonnets for the new season, among 
which are— 

A round form in rose tulle, shaded with white tulle. On this 
model a star of English lace was set, ornamented between each 
point by primrose, with stalk and foliage set very naturally. 

A charming model, called “ Empire 1867," which has the front 
and calotte veiled with white tulle. On the side of the calotte a 
branch of lilac; and on the other, a bow of No. 9 ribbon, with 
long ends fringed with lilac. Barbe-strings of tulle, edged at the 
top of a large hem by a chaplet of flowers. 

A fauchon, called the “ Semiramida,” of a kind essentially new, 
is in mauve crape, and has a reserve in front and behind: the first 
of the diadem form, and covered with field daisies; on the second, 
placed above the chignon, the same flowers, only smaller. On the 
summit of the fauchon, a long mauve plume, the head of which is 
fris 6 e, so as to fall behind. 

A Marie Antoinette form was in ash-gray velvet, edged by a 
garland of myosotis; a cordon of the same takes the place of 
strings. This bonnet is exquisite in its elegance. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give as a novelty a d£collet£ sleeve, cut in one piece; it is 
turned up so as to droop about one-third of its length from the 
shoulder as a trimming, and another piece similar droops from the 
loop at the elbow. 




DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 9 

PLATE l.—Fig. 1.—Ball dress of pink silk, robe de dessooi X 
striped with pink, and edged with broad satin ribbon trimmed with 0 
black lace, sash to correspond. Coiffure ornamented with pink 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of emerald green velvet, trimmed with 
crystal ornaments, under bodice of white muslin. Coiffure orna¬ 
mented with pearls and flowers. 

fig. 3.—Morning robe of black poult-de-toie trimmed with 
mauve velvet, edged with white. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.—Walking costume. Robe of cuir-coloured 
poplinette, trimmed with black velvet. Petticoat same colour u 
the dress, with cross bars of black silk. Mantle of poult-desoie, 
trimmed with jet beads. Bonnet of blue silk, ornamented with 
white tulle, blue flowers, and beads. 

Fig. 2 .—Walking dress and mantle of silver grey gros, bordered 
with white silk, ornamented with beads. Bonnet of silver grey, I 
trimmed with chenille. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of green striped silk. Circular mantle of brown 
cloth, trimmed with silk cord to correspond. Bonnet of green 
silk, trimmed with a black wreath and tulle veil. I 

PLATE III.—Fig. 1 .—Walking dress of blue silk. Mantle of 
blue velvet, embroidered in black. Small round hat of black 
velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Robe de dessous of mauve silk. The upper skirt of 
black, bordered with velvet. Bonnet of mauve satin, trimmed 
with crystal drops. , 

^ Fig. 3 .—Walking costume of mais-ooloured lustre, trimmed 
with velvet of a darker shade, and ornaments to correspond. Hat 
of black velvet, with a band to match the velvet on the dress, and j 
ornamented with a small white feather. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Morning dress of striped cashmere, jacket 
of black cashmerette, ornamented with bead, gimp, and lace. . 
Bodice of white cambric. Headdress of pink flowers and black 
lace. I 

Fig. 2.—Robe de dessous of violet poplin, bound with black i 
velvet. The under robe figured with small beads. | 

Fig. 8 .—Young lady’s confirmation dress of white muslin, , 
trimmed with frillings of the same material. Veil and small cap i 
of fine gause. 

PLATE V.—Pelerine of white muslin and lace, trimmed with 
blue satin ribbon quilled. 

Carriage bonnet of white silk, ornamented with pink flowers and 
black beads. 

Second ditto, of pale green silk, made in puffs, fastened with 
narrow black velvets, and ornamented with white flowers and 
green leaves. 

Morning cap of white laoe, trimmed at the front withbowiof 
dark blue ribbon. 

Dress cap of blond, made in puffings, and a pink flower and 
leaves at the side; the lace lappets also fastened together with a 
flower. 

Evening cap of spotted blond, trimmed With narrow black 
velvets, and two orange-coloured flowers. 

Hat of white felt, ornamented with a blue veil. 

Under-sleeve of net, with a cuff composed of narrow lace, and 
very narrow pink velvet. 

Second ditto, of muslin, trimmed at the wrist with white lace 
and black velvet. 
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THE WIFE’S MISTAKE. 





THE WIFE’S MISTAKE. 

“ I tell you. Aunt Sarah/’ said Blanche, with a decisive 
1 little nod of the head, “ I have made up my mind !” 

And when a young lady says, in that emphatic and not- 
to-be-contradicted sort of style, that she “ has made up her 
l mind,” there isn’t much use in trying to wwraake it 
I again. 

Miss Blanche Brockway was very pretty and very grace¬ 
ful—a sparkling brunette, with dark eyes, where the 
velvety brown of the lids seemed perpetually melting into 
the jet black of the pupils, under a haze of long, black 
lashes, and bright hair full of fleeting purplish shadows in 
every curl and ring. Add to these attractions a little 
month like the petal of a* scarlet geranium, and’cheeks 
where the delicate bloom deepened and faded with every 
breath, and you can easily imagine that Blanche might have 
been a very agreeable object for the eye to rest on. 

Aunt Sarah, a tall spinster, with pale gray eyes and 
a crumpled black lace cap, gave a little scornful toss to her 
head. 

“ He’s not rich.” 

“ But he’s very nice,” said Blanche, reflectively, survey¬ 
ing a little garnet ring on the forefinger of her left hand. 

“ And Mr. Squires is worth—oh, ever so much money, 
and keeps a carriage with a liveried servant, and wears the 
sweetest diamond studs.” 

“Well, let him wear 'em, I've'no objections.” 

“ Blanche! are you crazy ?” 

“ No, Aunty; only sensible.” 

“And you actually prefer Herbert Weldon to Mr. 
Squires ?” 

“ I do, actually, ma’am!” 

“I do believe the world is bewitched,” groaned Aunt 
Sarah, in sepulchral accents. “ When I was a girl—” 

“ People were just the same as they are now, Aunty, 
only you’ve forgotten all about it,” said Blanche, saucily. 
“ Yes, I am going to marry Herbert, because I like him and 
he likes roe, and Mr. Squires may drive his carriage off in 
some other direction. So there!” 

And Blanche planted a little dot of a kiss upon Aunt 
Sarah's withered lips, and ran off to rescue her pet canary 
from the impending dangers of a tortoise-shell coloured 
cat. 

“ You’ll repent it,” groaned Aunt Sarah, holding up a 
warning finger. “ Take my word for it, Blanche Brockway, 
the day will come when you'll repent this piece of absurd 
folly in sackcloth and ashes 1” 

But Blanche Brockway only shook her curls in open 
defiance of the prophetic wisdom of her elder. 

“ Married ! Poor, dear children!” sighed Aunt Sarah, 
counting the table napkins in the cosy little dining-room of 
the house that Herbert Weldon called * home;’ and know 
no more—three, four, five—of housekeeping—seven—no, 
six—than two dolls—seven, eight—there’s no mark on this 
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one;—but of course Blanche can’t be expected to know any 
better—nine. Poor lambs, it's a blessed thing I’m able to 
come and stay with e'm—ten, eleven, twelve. Blanche, my 
love, everything is in horrid confusion!” 

“I am sure it's all very neat and clean, Aunty,” said 
Blanche, evincing symptoms of a rising rebellion. 

44 Neat and clean ! Well, my dear, I'll soon have things 
set a little to rights,” said Aunt Sarah. 44 Plated knives 
and forks— Ah! me, I wish you could see the Bolid 
silver on Mr. Squires’ table!” 

Blanche made up a tiny face behind Aunt Sarah's back, 
and went up-stairs to make a little bouquet of sweet peas 
and roignionette, Herbert was so fond of flowers on the 
table. 

44 I told you you'd repent it,” called Aunt Sarah up the 
stairs. “Nothing but blue-edged plates and a-yellow 
earthenware tea-service, and only one butter-knife!” 

“Oh, bother the butter-knives!” said Blanche, indig¬ 
nantly, snapping the stem of a sweet pea. “ I haven't 
repented it yet!” 

“ Hallo!” ejaculated Mr. Herbert Weldon that evening, 
as he stumbled over an array of trunks, band-boxes and 
paper parcels in the entry. “What’s all this. White 
Flower?” 

Blanche straightway jumped on the biggest trunk, to 
rub her damask rose of a cheek against Herbert's brown 
moustache. 

“ Aunt Sarah has come to help us keep house, Herbert— 
that's all!” was her somewhat disconsolate reply. 

“Aunt Sarah tr—transported to the coast of Labrador!” 
said Herbert, impetuously. “ Who invited her ?” 

“ Nobody, dear; but you—see she's Aunt Sarah, and she 
has the best intentions in the world!” 

44 Well, then, my love, we'll tolerate her,” said Herbert, 
with a resigned sort of grimace; 44 but I’m sure we didn't 
need any one to help us keep house.” 

So little Mrs. Blanche thought also. 

He was a bright, cheery sort of fellow, this Herbert 
Weldon, with merry brown eyes, and a rich brown com¬ 
plexion, and a laugh that it did one good to hear. And 
Blanche could hardly wait until her husband had gone to 
his little library and was deep in the mystery of 44 writing 
up accounts,” before she triumphantly demanded— 

“Well, Aunt Sarah, what do you think of Herbert 
now r 

44 Thiqk P I'm glad you’re so happy, my poor child.” 

“Why shouldn't I be happy?” angrily demanded 
Blanche. 

44 No reason—no reason on earth, child. I only hope it 
will continue. Men are so deceitful. There—what are 
you breaking that needle for P Needles cost money, and 
I’m sorry you haven't overcome those passionate ways of 
your childhood.” 

“ I suppose Aunt Sarah is a good woman,” thought 
Blanche, sewing away at great speed, and resolutely keeping 
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THE WIFE ? |B MISTAKE. 


ber tongue between her tpetb; - ‘ but what a pity i$ is that 
good women will be IP dtagrefable ?qpotimes, Oh, dear! 
I wonder bow long she ii going to etay. I bad ?o much 
rather be sitting up-stairs listening to the scratch; scratch of 
Herbert’s darling pen.*’ 

“My dear,’? said Aunt Sarah, a ft er S b?il*? ominous 
period of silence , (i wbat siting is your husband SO much 
engaged about V 9 

“ I don’t know, Aunt—bis account?, I suppose.” 

“Accounts ?” 

(t Yes.” 

And the little two-iyllabled word “accounts” certainly 
contained no occult meaning; yet Blanche could not help 
feeling very uncomfortable as Aunt Sarah slowly pronounced 
it. 

“ Does it take him three hours every evening to write up 
his accounts V 9 

“ Sometimes, aunt—not always so long.” 

“Oh!” 

Blanche could have torn Aunt Sarah’s black type cap off 
her head—but she didn’t. 

“Herbert,” she asked, the next morning, “ty it only 
accounts that you are so busy about every evening P” 

He paused abruptly on the front door-step and turned 
half-way round. 

** Why do you ask me, darling P” 

“ I don’t know—I felt curious.” 

'‘Ghildren shouldn't ask question!,” laughed Herbert 
Weldon, gaily, as be went down the flower-edged path. 

Blanche’s cheek grew hot. It wag but a trifle, after all; 
but it was the first withholding of confidence. And Aunt 
Sarah, standing in the ball, crocked dismally as ber niece 
turned tound. 

44 1 told you 6 pJ* 

“Told me what?” 

“How things would be, when the firgt gloss and novelty 
of married life were worn off. My poor, deceived child, if 
you want proof, come with m intp Herbert’? library. 
Accounts, indeed!” 

•f Aunt Sarah, what upon earth do you miap ? Prppfs of 
what 

44 Proofs that your husband’s heart is already estranged.’! 

Blanche caught at the balustrade* of the styirpeye for 
support. 

“How dare you speak so to me of—of my husbapdi 
Aunt Sarah ?*’ 

ff Ah, my child, I have seen the folly of these boy and 
girl attachments. If you had married a substantial middle- 
aged man, like Mr. Squires, for instance—- Well, well, 
don’t fly out at me—I can prove every word I say.” 

And Blanche Weldon followed her aunt, scarcely knowing 
whither she went, into the cool quipt library. 

There were the sweet peas and mignionettp that she bgd 
tied up for him only the night before, in their Parian yase; 
there was the easy chair dr*wn elqse up tp the table, and the 


tiny “ butterfly” pen-wiper she had made for him with her own 9 
deft, loving little fingers. Blanche's eye rested mechanically 9 
upop a]l these things, as her mind strove vaguely to fathom S 
the meaning pf Aunt Sarah's mysterious words. , 

The old lady began to search among a pile of papers 
beneath a little glass paper-weight. 

“ Hidden away at the very bottom j— he thought we never 
should find it,” said Aunt Sarah, in a hollow whisper. 

“ But murder v>ilf out!” 

And shp handed her piece a bit qf note-paper from | 
which the upper half had been torn away. Blanche took it, , 
with a band that her utmost self-control could not prevent | 
from trembling, and read, in her husband’s handwriting— 

“ It would be impossible to describe, dearest Isabel, the anguish I 
of m j daily life. Tied to a woman whom I abhor and detest, every , 
hour becomes more and more intolerable; and the veil of tender- I 
ness which J am forced to assume only adds new horror to my , 
fate. Do you ask me if f Still lpye you 1 Dearest, the hope that 
some fortunate circumstance may one day cut the Gordian knot of i 
my destiny, and unite our lives once more, is all that consoles me, 
under-*’ ] 


Here was the end of the page. Blanche dropped the | 
page with a low, sobbing cry. 

“ Accounts, indeed 1” sighed Aunt Sarah* “ Ah, my j 
poor, dear, wronged love l” I 

“ I will not live under this roqf another moment I” sob¬ 
bed Blanche, hysterically. “ I will leave the house this | 
instant to him and lps—bis Igabpl! Qh, aunt, what have 1 
I ever done to deserve this cruel fate ? i Get me my bonnet | 
—I tell you I will go!” 

“ Dp nothing of the fort, my depr,” said Aunt Sarah, 
wamingly. “ At least not just yet. Stay here and confront 
him with his baseness. Show him this fragment of his 
unfinished letter, and then tell him you are hereafter no 
wife of his.” 

“ Oh, Aunt Sarah; whq wpuld—who could have believed ( 
tbisP” 

“My dpar,” groaned Aunt Sarah, behind her pocket- 
bandkerchipf, “you must remember that I told you so; I 
warned you of it.” 

Fpor little grieved, wounded Blanche! She cried in the 
oept six hours more tears fhpp had ever before sprinkled 
the surface of her sunshiny life. She thought wofully of 
laudanum and arsenic, and spasmodic springs from the 


bridge that gpapped the fiver below; and wished—oh, so 
earnestly—that she bad died in that dreadful attack of 
scarlet fever whep she was only four years old! One 
thing she was fully determined upon, however; she would 
lepve Herbert forever j 

“WelljPussyl where pre you, and why don’t you come 
to welcome me ?” 

Herbert's merry voice rang through the twilight dining¬ 
room, as he entered* carrying a mysterious-looking mo¬ 
rocco box in bis band, which ha proceeded straightway 
to open. 
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first anniversary of our wedding^cfcy, Blanche 1 
See what I have brought you.” 

The gleam of virgin gold flashed through the dusk. 
Aunt Sarah’s cariosity got the better of her resentment lor 
one single instant, and she leaned eagerly forward. 

** A gold bracelet, as I'rii alive! Real gold too!” 

And then Aunt Sarah suddenly bethought herself what 
a recreant Herbert was, and she looked on very sternly. 

“ See* dearest—don’t you iike it ?” asked Herbert, leaning 
over to touch his lips to Blanche’s cold forehead. 

“ I do not care for it,” said Blanche, frigidly. 

“ Not care for it, when you havfe always told me how 
much you wanted a gold bracelet for that pretty arm I My 
love, I can’t understand you at all to-night.” 

“ Take it to—to Isabel,” said Blanche. “ She will ap¬ 
preciate it, I don’t doubt.” 

“Who’s Isabel?” demanded Herbert, with a face of 
Wank wonder. 

Blanche drew the paper from her pocket with a trembling 
hand; and gave it to her husband. 

“ I wonder, Herbert, at your troubling yourself even to 
think about my wishes, since these are your sentiments.” 

M But they’re not my sentiments at all,” said Herbert, 
glancing over the words with a curious smile. 

“ Whose are they then ?” triumphantly demanded Aunt 
Sarah, seizing the gauntlet at once. “ Tell me that /” 

“ Why,” said Herbert, bursting into a peal of laughter, 
" they are Augustus Fitzalan’s.’* 

“Augusta* Pitt foddlestitk*!” said Aunt Simlh. ‘*It’S 
perfectly inhuman to jeSt oh Such A subject.” 

“Blanche, i»y darling*” said Herbert; thrnirig to bis 
wife, “I begin to think tliSt sectetS should nefet exist 
between a husband and his wifte, and yet I had built a fairy 
spectacle of happiness upon this one. To earn the money 
for the bracelet I have written a story, which iias beeh ac¬ 
cepted by our favourite periodical, and this incehdiary 
document, which has half broken your little heart, is only a 
part of Augustus Fittalatt’s letter to Isabel Darcy* the 
heroine. tThefi ydu seC it all in priht, you surely will not 
hold me responsible for my hero’s Platonic opinions. I am 
much obliged to Aunt Sarah for the kind construction she 
puts upon ray every word and action 1” 

But Aunt SaraH had sunk Speechless into a chair; and 
Blanche was crying on his shoulder. 

“ Look up, love! There—let me fasten the bracelet. 
Now, haven’t you A kiss to pay me ?” 

“ I—I don’t desetvfi it, Herbert.” 

Herbert stooped to whisper a soothing spell in her ear, 
and she looked up, toughing through her tears. 

When the “ story’* came out, Herbert read it aloud to 
Blanche in the same little library—for Aunt Sarah had 
gone home for good. 

And it was surprising how nicely the two young people 
managed to “ keep house” without her! 


AMUSEMENTS! 


Royal Italian OpERA;-^The prospectus for the en¬ 
suing season is of great length, but its substance may be 
comprised in a narrow compass. The most interesting an¬ 
nouncement is, that Mr. Gye has obtained the exclusive 
fight of representation in London of Verdi’s new opera, Don 
CaHos ; also of Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet , which has not 
yet been performed. In Verdi’s opera the principal cha¬ 
racter Will be personated by Mdlle. Lucca; in Goutiod’s the 
heroine will be represented by Mdlle. Adelina Patti. The 
repertoire includes the following operas :— Norma, La 
Favorite, L'Etoile du Nord, Era Diavalo , Don Giobanni , 
Le Nozze dl Figaro , L Puritani , L*Africaine, La Gazza 
Ladra , Les Huguenots , Lucrezia Borgia, II Barhihre de 
Siviglia , Crisptno e la Comare , Fidelio , Masaniello, and 
Faust, The character of “ Margaret ” will be performed 
both by Pauline Lucca and Adelina Patti. The principal 
performers engaged are* Mdlle. Lucca, Mdlle* Adelina Patti; 
Madame Maria Vilda, Mdlle. fried, Mdlle. Mofensi, Mdlle. 
Liebhart, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame D’Anese, 
Signori Mario, Fancelli, Neri-Baralai, Rossi, Naudin, Ron- 
coni, Graziani, Ciampi, Fellar, Tagliafico, Polonini, Attri, 
Capponi, and Bagaglolo; besides the following, Who will 
appear for the first titae In England—Mdlle. Akermann, 
Mdlle. Leonora Nan; Signori Marino, Cotogni, and Gua- 
dagnini. The season will begin on Tuesday, the 2nd, and 
the subscription will consist of forty nights. Mr. Costa 
holds his place at the head of the orchestra, and Mr. A. 
Harris that of stage-mauager. 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s New Entertain¬ 
ment.—Gallery of Illustration.— Mr. T. Robertson 
having written a new libretto, entitled A Dream in Venice, 
for Mr. and Mrs, German Reed, they produce it with admir¬ 
able scenery and costumes. The framework consists in a 
confused dream which Mr. German Reed has in consequence 
of taking some hasheesh (or Indian hemp) pills, which Mr. 
Parry has invented. The party, consisting of the manager 
and manageress (Mr. John Parry and Miss Susan Galton), 
all proceed to Venice, and we see them alighting from a 
gondola, with a capital view of the Rialto, by Mr. O’Connor. 
The hasheesh soon affects Mr. Reed, and he has a kind of 
vision, mixing up all the historic, operatic, and poetic ideas 
of that city of song. Mrs. Reed appears as the “ Bride of 
the Adriatic,” Miss Susan Galton as “Venice,” and Mr. 
Parry as the representative of the “Doges.” They go 
through a mock opera, the original airs of which are quite 
refreshing, and are charmingly rendered by Mrs. Reed and 
Miss Galton. The extravaganza is carried on by projecting 
the characters two hundred years hencej and Mrs. Rtea, 
Miss Galton, and Mr. Parry appear in very fanciful dresses, 
and conduct themselves in an extraordinary manner to Mr. 
Reed. He, however, recovers from the effects of his hasheesh 
pills; and the performance ends with a few deprecatory words 
from Mrs. Reed. 


The Cr*stal Palace. —This charming spring resort 
still sustains all its deserved popularity. It is by its excel¬ 
lent management always rehaered agreeably warm even on 
the chilliest day, and with its varied programme of choice 
music and its exquisite variety of flowers, proves one of the 
greatest attractions possessed by the metropolis. 
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“PRIZE MEDAL'* CRINOLINES. 


Adapted to Present Fashion. 



Sold by Best Retailers everywhere* 


SANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES. 



The dress falls in graceful folds .’ 1 '—Moming Post 



Book of Fifty Illustrations, containing all the New Designs in Underclothing, 
with the pnoes of each article attached, including “ The Alice/' 11 Edith," 
“ Maude, “ Beatrice," “Dagmar,” “ Belgravia,” “Prinoeif/* and the 
faTOurite Night-dresses, Ac.; also Drawings of Fourteen new Crinolines. 
Gratis and post-free. All Letters to be addressed to 

MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE. 


FAXEHT BAVSFLBCTTTX JTTP05, 

17s. 6d; and 21s. 

The DEMI-SAN8PLECTUH, 

16s. ed. 

No steels at the waist. 

The FANTAIL JUPON, 

21s. 

For Court and fall dress. 

“ Learned in the art of petticoats. 1 



The OEXXA or JEWELLED JUPON. 
12s. 6d. and 16s. 6d, 

The DEKI-GEXXA, 

10s. 6d. 

The DEXI-ONDINA, 

12s. fid. 

The PICCADILLY 8TBIPED JUPON, 
18a. Od. 


The POMPADOUR JUPON, 

26 s. 

No steel used. 

The STRIPED DEXIDUCHE8S, 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 16s. 6d. 

FRENCH WOVE COSSETS. 

12s. ed. 


LtlbUsi. 


“ A celebrated maker of Jurons .”—Art Journal, 


iol. | j 

ADDLEY BOURNE, (Late Philpott), 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, 

87, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. 
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PLATE V. 


From OBAHT * OABK’S Hew Freneh Hillinery Boom*, 

8, 4, k 6, WELLS STREET | Am 68 to 62, OXFORD STREET. 
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Howard! ferity tfje jSjjtrial ^atronstft of Her fftajestg % ©atm, 

*" • V. ^ 'gk R. m 

ROYAL FAMILY, *V SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

BOBILIXY OF GBEAT BBIIAIH COT7BXS OF BT7BOFE, 

AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. i 



THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid soenes of gaietj induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of rnsny 
friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, 
the Teeth in their pearl-like lustre. 

The patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Ciroles of Begal 
Magnificence, confirms by experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifics, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. 
They have proved the theme of the poet; they are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world; the lajs of 
Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil Macassar,” and of its accompanying 
preparations. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, as an Invigorator 

and Beantifier, beyond all precedent. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting i 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in deoorafcive charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies. 

Price 8s. fid.; 7S. ; Family Bottles (equal to four small), lOs.fid ; and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION) 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. | 

The Radiant Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and Delioaoy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability | 
of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, discolourations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERT TOILET. I 

Price 4b. 6d. and 8s. 0d. per Bottle. I 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO; 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 
PRESERVING AND IMPARTING A PEARL-LUCE WHITENESS TO THE T E ETH , 

ERADICATING TARTAR AND SPOTS OF INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, AND IK 

GIVING A. PLEASING mA.GmA.NOB TO THE BREATH. 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations tot the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per- 
kies, Bacon, and Pitch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 

Qg&w - 



Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


%• ASK FOB “ROWLANDS' ARTICLES.” 


SOLD BT 

A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
20, Hatton Gabdeh, 
LONDON, 

And by Chemists and Fmfemm. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Bouliyaed dm Italiim, April 24M, 1867. 

Cnu A*ix,— 

It is certain that the foulard will bo one of tbo great favourites 
of the new season; satins, povlt-de-soieM, and taffetas, hare also 
been selected: but, above all these for the summer toilette, is the 
brocki Matin, which is really one of the most magnificent materials 
erer manufactured. It consists of satin of a plain ground, em¬ 
broidered in flowers of various pretty designs and colours. The 
Parisian ladies hare given the preference to the short dress of 
brochi satin. At the sea-side, especially, they will not wear any 
but the short robe. 

It is only in the drawing-room that the long dress is worn, and 
on this occasion it is rigorously adopted; except for young ladies 
of fifteen or sixteen, who can, of course, wear the short costume. 

Among the robes newly appeared, one which attracted my 
notice was an under-shirt of blue foulard, ornamented at regular 
distances by large palm leaves of cashmere embroidered with silk 
of all shades on a ground of red and white. The second is in moss 
colour poil de ckhvre, enriched by palm leaves on a blue ground: 
each breadth, cut in a manner so as to form a point, oonfines one of 
these palm leaves. 

The bodice may be composed of two forms, at the option of the 
wearer. For the first I will point out a fiat high under-bodice, 
made in foulard, bonillonnls separated by a band of cashmere, 
executed on a poppy-red or blue ground. Over all we add a corslet 
to match with the blonde petticoat, and cut at the top in five 
small points with palm leaf ornaments in the middle; the bottom 
is likewise in several small points, always accompanied by the same 
palm leaf ornaments. Three blue silk buttons terminate each 
point. 

The sleeves are bouillonnl, like the under-bodice. In the top a 
jockey, with three of the same ornaments; towards the bottom, 
trimming to match with the jockey. 

The second kind of bodice, which is adopted with the skirts 

- 


which I have just described, is composed of a very low corslet, 
plaited in the Qreek style, and trimmed at the top by an entre»deux, 
covered with oashmere embroidery; next, the under-bodice will be 
blue, high, and of the flat shape, ornamented by palm leaves on 
the seams of the shoulders. Only as complement, training sleeves, 
in moss poil de chevre , attached at the top by a double palm leaf; 
plain blue under-sleeves. 

Another toilette, also short, is composed of a first skirt of black 
taffeta, trimmed by five crimson taffeta bias pieces, ornamented 
at the top by jet beads. 

The seoond skirt is also in black, with tbe seams cut' !n bias, and 
connected by lace trimming, set on a transparent of white taffeta. 
Black corslet, having all the seams marked by a black entre-deux. 
with a white edging ; white under-bodice of the canezou kind, of 
white foulard covered by an entre-deux of black lace, with a crim¬ 
son velvet strip sewn between each. 81eeves of white foulard, like 
the bodice, with the same velvet and entre-deux trimmings. 

Towards the top a jockey hanging from the corslet, and cut in 
five points encircled by lace, and lined with white. 

A very original toilette, the Egyptian, as it is named, is com¬ 
posed of a mauve under*skirt, ornamented by a point lace em¬ 
broidery, beaded with jet, and farther ornamented with daisies of 
white silk; the second skirt is in woollen and silk tissue, of grey 
and black; the breadth of the front, and that of the back, are out 
en tablier (square at the bottom) biased on the sides and edged by 
guipure galloons, beaded with jet. On the sides there are three 
breadths cut in points, and each of them is rounded into oval 
denticulations. The bodice is grey, ornamented by slashes on 
the sleeves, and lined with orimson foulard, which covers the 
sloshes. Under sleeves of crimson foulard. 

A robe in fancy woollen and silk tissue. Bodice of a round pattern. 
Tight sleeves. Feodora mantle. This mantle is in faye, with the 
sleeves cut in sharp denticulations, surmounted by small bias pieces 
of satin, and terminated by two beautiful pear-drop fringes. Bon¬ 
net of rose tulle, of the square form veiled by English point laoe, 
and edged by pear-drop fringe with pearls. 

Kobe of poult-de-soie. Bodice of povlUde-eoie, and taffeta. 
Double sleeves ; the first, which fits tight to the arms, is in taffeta, 
the second is in poult-dc-soie , and is formed in the large sleeves of 
the middle ages. Sylvia mantle of a round pattern in faye, cut at 
the bottom on the sides in large square notches, ornamented by 
Chantilly lace. This model has a kind of piece which is prolonged 
behind in a train. Bonnet of Belgian straw; tulle strings; 

Bobe of foulard of a very plain tint, ornamented on the petti¬ 
coat by seven long ribbons of a very strong colour, which fall 
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from the bodice. Horn mantle executed in faye, ornamented bj 
lace toward* the bottom and traversed by biaa ribbon* strewn 
with pearl*. On the front, large button* of black aatin. Tight 
sleeve*. Loxenge-ahaped bonnet of rice straw ornamented by a 
fringe of pearl*. 

Robe of taffeta with Pekin stripe*. Bodice with ba*que. Tight 
sleeve*. Magalone confection in faye, cut at the bottom in a 
peplum, and trimmed by bias piece* covered by large pearl beads. 
All round, a fringe of pear-drop pearls and silk. Sleeve* of the 
Pagoda cut, very large at the bottom, ornamented with pearl 
biases. Bonnet of horse hair of the Empire form, edged by a 
cordon of ivy leave*. Strings of taffeta. 

For a young lady. Robe composed of an under skirt of taffeta. 
Bodice of taffeta ; sleeves of taffeta. Hungarian mantle of black 
satin, ornamented on the shoulders by scarves of black lace. On 
these straps stars cut in black satin. A row of thick pearls is set 
at the bottom, at the top of a pear-drop fringe. Russian toque 
hat in black English straw, trimmed by a band of white feathers. 

Robe having a double skirt of gros grain taffeta. Bodice of a 
round form; double sleeves of the Pagoda style. Malvina con¬ 
fection, cut at the bottom rather en cloche and with sharp denticu- 
lations; mandarine sleeves. This model is ornamented by two 
rows of galloons, one of which is strewn with jet buttons and the 
other with pearls. Bonnet of tulle bouillonne, ornamented by rose 
and white pinks. 8tring* of tulle. 

A drawing-room toilette is in blue and white striped taffeta for 
the first skirt. The second is in 'plain foulard, cut in an Empire 
tunique, short in front, with a train behind. This second skirt is 
flat in front and is full of pleats behind. ' On the hips it falls in three 
cross pleats. With this skirt a high bodice, with stripes and 
corslet plaited a Vantique towards the top, and edged with white 
taffeta, with double sleeves, of which the first is striped; the seoond 
is the Medicis, of plain blue, edged by taffeta biases. 

Another dress, only for the drawing-room, is in grey foulard. 
The skirt is cut in one piece with the bodice. At the bottom of 
this petticoat large biases of rose taffeta strewn with jet beads. At 
the distance where the second skirt falls a similar bias is set. This 
bias, likewise embroidered with black beads, traces on the sides 
an undulation forming the plaits. Bodice cut so as to form on the 
sides two long flaps, made in the same piece with the small sides of 
the back and front. 

The new Spring bonnets are making a great show, most of them 
being composed with greatest skill and dexterity. Thus, the 
Breton model, but lately appeared, will obtain a great success, it 
being really a most magnificent thing. 

We may imagine a real Bretonne cap, or, rather, a fanchon set on 
the top of the head, and each side of which is turned up, forming a 
reverse, under which are fastened strings of straw-colour ribbon. 
This ribbon by itself is sufficient, being orossed under the chignon 
to retain this bonnet, on the summit of which a knot of straw- 
colour ribbon is a4justed« 

This model is in rice straw, and on all the edges, as well as on 
the ribbons, a strip of black velvet is set. On one of the sides, to 
complete the ornament of the Breton bonnet, a tuft of wild 
flowers. 

I have seen several charming bonnets in one of the large houses 
of this city, which are composed of nothing but flowers and ribbon. 
On a model with a diadem reverse, in straw-colour tulle, a bandof 
red coral fruits is set. Strings of white tulle, edged with blonde, 
with small poppy velvet at the top. A rose crape rosette in the 
form of a lozenge set in bias on the top, so that it will fall in a 
Stuart point on the front. 

This model, is on the edge trimmed by a cordon of rosebuds. 





A satin ribbon, enrolled with white tulle in the form of a coronet, 
tied on the bonnet by a tuft of roses. Rose strings tied behind. 

A fanchon model, in blue bouillonnd crape, trimmed all round 
by ears of corn turning behind. Blue strings strewn with ears of 
corn, and embroidered with straw. 

Summer ball toilettes.—Robe of white satin, ornamented at the 
bottom by a large bias of green satin. Corslet of green satin. 
Under-bodice of white satin. Head-dress composed of a cordon 
of foliage; Louis XV. fan. Handkerohief trimmed with English 
point lace. Sash of tulle. 

Robe composed of an under-skirt in white taffeta, veiled by t 
skirt of tulle. Second skirt in white gauze. Corslet cut square at 
the top, with a round form. Training sleeves. Under-bodice of 
white taffeta. Head-dress, ornamented with dead leaves, mingled 
with grapes of jet. 

Robe of grey satin, veiled with bouillonn6 tulle of the sane 
colour; set off by a cordon of roses. Around the bodice at the top 
a belt of rose and white tulle. Scarf of Chantilly lace. Head 
dress ornamented by roses and pearls. 

Spring has come at last, and I had hoped that at its approach 
black toilettes would be left off; that rose, light green, the lilac, 
and primrose, would prevail. But it is nothing of the sort. Black 
and always black, even for most of our prettiest ball toilettes. 

The small crinoliue still continues, and will continue to be worn 
through the season. 

Town toilette.—Robe of Indian foulard, composed of a ftnt 
skirt, trimmed in bias, with taffeta of a darker shade. Second 
skirt having each breadth rounded at the bottom. Bodice with a 
round form, with sash edged with pearls. 8leeves tight from the 
top, ornamented by a passementerie. Mantle to match with the 
robe. Long sleeves of the “ Medicis 0 pattern. Bonnet of rice- 
straw, ornamented with a cordon of foliage in the front. Strings 
of white taffeta. 

Country indoor toilette.—Robe of blue silk gauze, ornamented it 
the edge of the bottom of the skirt by a bias of plain taffeta, 
trimmed with mother-of-pearl beads. Spenoer bodice, in velvet or 
gros-grain taffeta. Under-bodice of muslin, pointed with a broidery 
on the sleeves only; sash with a pearled rosette. Head-dress orna¬ 
mented by a band of blue velvet. 

Children’s Spring toilettes.—Little boy of eight years.—Costume 
of light cloth, consisting of short trousers, and a blouse attached 
on the side ; belt to match. Sailor hat in straw, ornamented by a 
black velvet ribbon, with long ends. 

Little girl of eight years.—Robe of black striped taffeta. Figaro 
bodice, cut in denticulations all round. Tight sleeves. As a mantle, 
a basquine of faille, fitting tight to the waist, ornamented os all j 
the sides by a bias of the same material, streim with jet beads. I 

For a child of two years.—Toilette composed of a robe of lavs I 
or piqu6. Bodice without sleeves, edged by an entre-deuz of I 
guipure. Guimpe, with Swiss plaits. Sash of wide poppy-coloured 
ribbon. 

For a little girl of six years.—Toilette of w hite foulard; forming 
a nearly fiat skirt, trimmed at the bottom by a daisy plait of bloc 
foulard. White corslet. Tight sleeves. 8ailor hat of rice strav, I 
encircled by a gauze veil. 

For a little boy of nine years.—Costume of light grey doth, 
consisting of short trousers, with the side seams in relief, with a 
gilet gallooned, and a nearly straight coat. Pelt hat, ornamented 
by velvet. 

Toilette for a communicant.—Short first skirt. Seoond skirt 
cut in bias; cut at the bottom in sharp denticulations on each 
breadth. High bodice. Tight sleeves. Muslin sash. Heckle* 
with cross and velvet. Veil of muslin. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
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* DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Walking dress and jacket of cuir coloured 
pouU-d++oie, trimmed with black bead gimp and fringe. Sash of 
broad black ribbon, fastened behind; hat to correspond. 

Fig. 2.—Morning dress of striped delaine, trimmed with bands 
of black velvet, on which are placed steel ornaments. Waistband 
to match* 

Fig. 3.—Robe of figured muslin, with a plaited trimming round 
the edge. Jacket of black silk, trimmed with braid ornaments and 
nlk drops. Cap of white lace, trimmed with narrow ribbon. 


PLATES II. and III.— Fig. 1.—New Promenade Toilette.— Rich 
Prench grey poult-de-*oie, elaborately trimmed from the centre of 
the back in the form of sashes made from the same material as the 
robe, and trimmed with a piping of rich satin in colour to match, 
having at each end a silk fringe ; at the bottom of the skirt is a 
deep flounce': the bodice is trimmed to correspond. 

fig. 1—New Promenade Costume of rich black gros-grain, the 
upper skirt trimmed round the bottom with satin in the shape of 
leaves. The jacket is of a very short loose shape, and is trimmed 
to natch the skirt, the under-skirt or petticoat is of coloured 
gnrgrain, thickly pleated round the edge. 

fig- 3.-Promenade Costume.—Paletot of rich black gros-gnrin, 
richly ornamented with guipure lace, and beaded with silk seams, 
tnd jet drops on pendants, the sleeves also ornamented in the same 
nuner, forming a most elegantly and gracefully fitting garment. 
The robe is of superb brochl silk, in the centre of each breadth a 
taqnet of flowers in brilliant colours. 


fig. 4.-Promenade Costume.—8kirt of black / the 

imder-ikirt or petticoat quite plain, and short; the upper skirt 
trimmed with loops of the same material, edged or piped with a 
colomed silk or satin. The jacket of short loose shape, trimmed 
to correspond. 

fig. 5.—Evening Costume.—Robe of pouli-dt-toie, trimmed 
vith i band of satin from the wrist, passing down the side and 
roond the hack, and forming a most graceful tunic. The 
font of the robe at the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with 
Brin in the shape of leaves, and the bodice is trimmed to cor¬ 
respond. 


fiff*. 1,2, and 3 are entirely new and original designs, which 
fore been exhibited in the Grande Exposition Universelle, Paris, 
by Messrs. Grant and Cask, of Oxford Street. 


PLATE 1 X.—Fig. 1.—Dress Robe of rich striped gros»grrin, 
made in fonr different widths, with stripes in different shades; very 
effective and novel, and exhibited in the Paris Exposition. 

Fig, 2.—Mourning Robe.—Elegant robe of poult-de-toie, trimmed 
round the bottom with a passementerie of satin, &c., also from 
waist, forming a peplum of saine. The bodice is trimmed to cor¬ 
respond. 

These new and original designs in the art of dressmaking are 
from the saloons of Messrs. Grant and Gash, of Oxford and Wells 
Streets, by whom they have been exhibited in the Grande Exposi¬ 
tion at Paris. 


PLATE V.—Bonnet No. 1 (from Maison Garnier, Paris).— 
Empire shape, in black tulle, embroidered cut jet, guirlande on the 
front, composed of jet leaves, mounted on gold stems, and jet 
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mulberries pendants, fastened at the side with a blue (dark) 
“ demoiselle." 

Bonnet No. 2 (from Maiecn Golbert, Pane).— Composed entirely 
of white satin beads. Barbs of tulle, embroidered cryetol orna- 
ments, bronze leaves, and barley aigrettes. 

Bonnet No. 3 (from Maison Golbert, Paris).—Spanish bonnet,in 
black tulle, embroidered coral, the drooping bands hook under¬ 
neath the chignon when the bonnet is on, giving the effect of a 
double band of coral round the head. 

Bonnet No. 4.—Composed of violet nattes, two of which fall 
behind; a bouquet ofjsatin tilies-of-the-valley on the front of the 
bonnet. 

No. 5.—A muslin pelerine, without seam, trimmed Cluny lace 
and ribbon. 

Bonnet No. 6 (from Rapp et Hofele, Place de la Paix, Paris).— 
In white chip, trimmed with satin lilies-of-the-valley. i 

Headdress No. 7.—Composed of real amber pendants, mounted 
on sky-bine velvet. 

Bonnet No. 8 (from Maison Panchefc, Paris).—In green crfcpe, 
embroidered pearls, guirlande of bronfle leaves on the front 
ooronet. 

No. 9.—Coral wreath, to be worn on tbe front of the ohignon. 

■ ■ o — 

description o* Model. 

We give with this number a model of a corsage of a loW-bodied 
or evening dress, which will be much in request during the warm 
season. The peculiar cut sleeve we gave last month will do nicely 
for this corsage. 


The Effect of Mabbiagi.— Doubtless you have re¬ 
marked, with satisfaction, how the little oddities of men who 
marry rather late in life are pruned away speedily after their 
marriage. You have found a man, who used to be shabbily 
and carelessly dressed, with a huge shirt-collar frayed at 
the edges, and a glaring yellow silk pocket handkerchief, 
broken of these things, and become a pattern of neatness. 
You have seen a man, whose hair and whiskers were ridicu¬ 
lously cut, speedily become like a human being. Yon have 
seen a clergyman, who wore a long beard, in a little while 
appear without one. You have seen a man who need to sing 
ridiculous sentimental songs, leave them off. A wife is the 
grand wielder of the moral jiruning-knife. Whenever you 
find a man, whom you know little about, oddly dressed, or 
talking ridiculously, or exhibiting any eccentricity of manner, 
you may be tolerably sure that he is not a married man. 
For the little corners are rounded off, the little shoots are 
pruned away in married men. Wives generally have more 
sense than their husbands, especially when the husbands are 
clever men. The wife’s advices are like the ballast that 
keeps the ship steady. They are like the wholesome, though 
painful, shears, nipping off little growths of self*conceit and 
folly. 
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NELLIE’S TROUBLE. 



S? NELLIE’S TROUBLE. 

* > “ What ails you, Kate ? Are you ill ? ” 

Kate shook her head. 

“Pm well enough/' she said. “You can’t expect any 
one to look as cheerful as you do, unless they lead the same 
happy life. Not a care, not a pain, not a worry—I do envy 
you, Nellie.” 

Nellie stared. 

“ You envy me . Why, I thought young married women 
were the happiest in the world.” 

“ Don't fancy that, Nellie,” said Kate ; “ and, if you desire 
to be happy, never think of marrying. It's a thankless 
thing; take the word of one who knows all about it.” 

“ I declare you astonish me,” cried Nellie. “ Why, when 
I was your bridesmaid, you gave me the very reverse of that 
advice, and that is exactly two years ago next Wednesday.” 

Kate burst into tears. 

“ a very short time to change in, I knotv,” she said; 
“ but it’s a dreadful truth that I wouldn’t reveal to any 
creature under the sun. Harry has entirely ceased to care 
for me.” 

“That caiCt be possible,” said Nellie. 

“ Ah,” said Kate, “ you remember how he used to make 
love to me; almost too plainly when people were present. 
I thought myself there never was so devoted a husband for 
the first six months. You wouldn’t know him now. I'm 
the most miserable of creatures! ” and her tears fell faster. 

Nellie looked grave. 

“ When did all this trouble commence ?” she asked. 

“ When ? I don't precisely remember,” said Kate. “ He 
began to show his neglect by staying out late, and being 
cross. Then he flirts abominably, and almost lives at his 
mother’s, and makes comparisons between my appearance 
and that of others, and wounds my feelings continually.” 

“ He must be a very worthless creature,” said Nellie, 
quietly. 

“He’s a splendid man,” said Kate, indignantly. “It's 
only his want of affection I complain of. My admiration of 
him makes it all the worse to bear.” 

Nellie took her friend’s hand. 

“ Is any of this your fault,” she asked. 

“ Mine ? I’m sure a better wife could not be found,” said 
Kate. “Oh, they’re all alike. Aunt Jenny says so; and 
she ought to know.” 

Nellie looked at her friend’s: dress, and hesitated. At last 
she said: 


“You say Harry makes comparisons between your appear¬ 
ance and that of other people,” she said. “ You know, 
perhaps, you are one of those women who alter with theii 
dress. Your style of hair and other little things make a 
mighty difference to you,” 

“ I know that,” said Kate. Mary had the impudence 
to tell me she wouldn’t know me for the same lady when I 
was dressed to go out.” 


“ I remember that you would never see Harry without 
your hair dressed carefully, and every pin in properly," said 
Nellie. “ Now, excuse me, but you have breakfasted with 
him with your hair tucked in a net, and by no means smooth, 
a rumpled robe, no collar, and slippers down to heel You 
do look like a fright, and five years older than I ever saw 
you.” 

“ Oh, he’s used to that,” said Kate. “ I can’t bother to 
dress my hair every morning, with Mary, and baby, and his 
buttons and things to think of.” 

“ You have better dresses ?” asked Nellie. 

“ Plenty, of course; and if I’d expected you, I should have 
put on something else.” 

“ Then why not for your husband ? ” 

“ Nobody fidgets so. Aunt never did.” 

“ And your uncle admired her as much as ever V 9 

“ Oh, dear, no. He was like the rest of the men. Annt 
was always complaining of him.” 

Nellie put her hand on Kate’s arm. 

“ There is no way of losing a husband’s admiration so 
certain as being dowdy. You dress when you go out, and 
when you have company, and look like this ia your husband’s 
presence. Why, if I were married, my morning robe would 
be my pride.” 

Kate laughed. 

“You’ll do as the rest do,” she said. “ But it isn't all 
that, Nellie. It began by his staying out late.” 

“ Why P ” asked Nellie. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I sat up until three o’clock, and 
when he came I told him my opinion of him. All he said 
was, * Very well.’ The next morning I wouldn’t speak to 
him, and yet he stayed out the same way for a week running. 
After that I gave up. Then Jessie Brown comes over as 
much as once a week, and I’m sure he admires her; and 
when I say anything he calls me * jealous;’ and because 
Mary won’t have lunch at twelve exactly, ho takes it at 
his mother’s. It’s perfectly ridiculous; and we never bare 
a pleasant hour together. I asked him to go to the theatre 
with me on Wednesday, and he said he was too busy.” 

“ Perhaps he was, 9 * said Nellie. 

“ Nonsense ! So of course I refused to go out whente 
asked me on Friday. We must show a little spirit, as toot 
says, or be trampled on.” 

Nellie laughed. 

“ You’d better not quote your aunt so much,” she laid; 
“ and if you care for Harry, begin by dressing to please him, 
by ruling your servant so as to contribute to his comfort, 
and by avoiding ridiculous jealousy. Try it a week, and see 
what improvement there will be.” 

Kate shook her head, and cried again. 

“ It’s all his fault,” she said; “ not one bit mine, I assure 
you.” 

“ Why, according to your own confession, you have sulked, 
scolded, been jealous for nothing, and neglected your appear* 
ance and your meals,” said Nellie. 
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Kate blushed, and Nellie said no more, but went away, 
leaving Kate to reflect that there might be two sides to the 
question. 

That night Harry found her trim and neat as ever in his 
courting days, and his first question, “Who is here?” 
proved that Nellie was right in one thing. And Kate 
answered “ Nobody,” in a rather conscience-stricken voice. 

It was plain that Harry was pleased; and, after all, ft was 
easy to dress neatly always, hut it was harder to take the first 
humble step. Kate did it though, like a hero. 

‘•Harry,” she said, “come home to lunch to-di£ It 
shall be punctual.” 

Harry kissed her. 

“If you’ll promise me that, I'll come,” he said; “hut 
Fm greedy of time. I'm alone in the office, you know.” 

“ Where is your partner ? ” asked Kate. 

“ He has been ill for sis months,” said Harry. “ I’ll tell 
you about it some other time.” And he hurried out of the 
house. 

At noon he was home again. Kate was tidy, the baby 
fresh in its white robes, lunch perfect. The old courting 
times seemed to have come hack again in Harry’s manner, 
and Kate was happy. But that night Harry staid out late 
again. Kate walked the floor indignantly. 

“ Nellie may talk,” she said; “ you can’t manage them. 
He may he anywhere. He doesn’t care for me, that’s 
certain.” 

But then the thought of Nellie’s words rushed into her 
mind again. 

“ I won't scold and I won't sulk,” she said. 

And she didn’t; only at dinner nest day she gave a 
little sigh, and said a little sadly— 

“ Another lonely evening, I suppose.” 

Harry looked at her. 

“ Have you been lonely, my dear P” he said. 

“ Of course, Harry.” 

“ It’s a shame,” said Harry, “ and it's almost over now; 
Hartwright is nearly well” 

“ Has your partner been so very ill ?” asked Kate. 

“ Didn’t you know that P” 

“ No—you never told me.” 

Harry blushed. 

“The fact is,” he said, “you blew me up, and I grew 
angry. I didn’t like to be suspected of all sorts of naughty 
things, when actually I was wearing myself otit with 
nursing at night and working by day. I thought you read 
about it in the paper, and might guess.” 

“ I never read daily papers,” said Kate. 

“ Well,” said Harry, “ Hartwright was injured ifl a rail¬ 
way accident, and has had a fearful time of it. He’s a 
bachelor, and has no relatives, and the doctors wanted to 
amputate a leg for him. I knew it could be saved, and I’ve 
held out against them and saved it. Hartwright will 
always limp a little, I suppose, but that’s not so bad, and 
he’s coining on splendidly. He’ll dine here next Sunday, 


and I wish you'd ask your friend Nellie. He’s in love 
with the girl; and if she likes him, shell be Mrs. Hart¬ 
wright before long. I think she'll make a good wife.” 

“I know she will,” said Kate confidently. 

Then she put her arms about Harry. “ Why didn't you 
tell me?” she said. 

“ Why didn’t you ask ?” said Harry. “And then it was 
so provoking to be scolded, and to know you never cared 
what I thought of you. Did you want to provoke me with 
that everlasting old faded wrapper ?” 

Kate said nothing. 

But when Sunday came, and young Hartwright with it, 
and Nellie also, she met them with beaming smiles* The 
house was redolent of comfort, and Harry as fond of his 
little wife as husband could be. And when, late in the day, 
Kate coming upon the balcony suddenly found Nellie with 
her kerchief to her eyes, and saw Hartwright just escaping 
to the parlour, she stood amazed. 

“ You are low-spirited now,” she said. 

“ No,” said Nellie, “ very, very happy. Oh, Kate—you 
don’t know how happy. But you told me it was the way to 
be miserable—to marry—and I've promised to marry Mr. 
Hartwright.” 

“ I told you a heap of nonsense, and Harry has explained 
everything,” said Kate. “ He stayed out late because he 
was helping nurse poor Mr. Hartwright—acting as a friend 
should act. Only, Nell, I’ve been kept in the dark too 
much. You never said a word about him.” 

Nellie blushed crimson. 

“ How could I, Kate,” she said, “ when I did not know 
he liked me at all. In fact, I fancied that he loved that 
little flirt, Jessie Brown. I’ve had my troubles too, Kate.” 

“ And they're over, like mine,” said her friend. “ Ob, 
Nellie, the fact is, we don’t understand these men. They 
are mysteries to us. And I do believe many a woman it 
unhappy who might be blest if her husband would only let 
her see what he really is, and if both parties would think 
oftener—am I doing all I can do to make our lives 
happy ?” 

M. K.D. 


Waste or Money.— No mistakes are more sincerely 
mourned over in after life than a foolish waste of money in 
youth. The thing is altogether a matter of habit, and he 
who does not set his habits right in this particular, will 
lament it all his days. But the young man, because his 
real wants are few, imagines they always will be. Because 
he has to provide for himself alone, he has no idea that 
others are to be dependent upon him. He has hea)th, youth, 
energy, and strength, and he forgets that they will not 
always last. 

Let your wit be your friend, your mind your companion, 
and your tongue your servant. 
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THE SNOWDROP. 


> __ 

> 

THE IDEAL WOMAN. 


Thb ideal woman has often been described; we have known 
all about her from our boyhood. That she was a being born 
destitute of will, desire, or aim of her own. That she lived 
and breathed, acted and suffered in and for her husband and 
children—the former particularly. That she was “ fragile " 
in form, with “ tiny" hands, and “ fairy" feet, and " silvery” 
voice. That she found her chief glory in making a shirt— 
her highest pleasure in compounding a pudding. That she 
watched her husband’s looks, anticipating every wish, with¬ 
out the smallest expectation of any attention or sacrifice 
from him in return. That she was utterly unable to frown, 
or to say no. That she waited for her lord and master till 
all hours in the night, cheerfully sewing on his buttons, and 
never reproaching him for being late, or asking where he had 
been. That she “ soothed his troubled brow," “ consoled him 
by her sympathy," “ cheered him by her smiles,” “ divided 
his cares and sorrows," and bore with entire satisfaction any 
amount of exclusion from his pleasures—accepting every 
crumb of his company with gratitude. In short, that she 
was born to be the humble contributor to man—to bear with 
his tempers, follow his fortunes, humour his whims, cater 
for his wants, watch over his illnesses, bring up his children, 
economize his means, promote his enjoyments—be wholly 
lost and swallowed up in him while he lived, and, if she sur¬ 
vived him, be content with a pittance of his estate, or a con¬ 
dition of dependence if it proved to have been his sovereign 
will and pleasure to leave the fortune she had helped to 
accumulate to posterity or the public. All this has formed 
the staple material for the use of magazine writers and others 
when they would show up the ideal woman, and the world 
has hailed the picture with complacence. It was nice to 
think that so convenient a class had been created for the 
good of the higher $ and if the gentlemen were pleased, why 
the ladies must be, of course, or they could not claim to be 
ideal women. And we have no special objection to make, 
if only the thing be rightly understood. The nice, pussy¬ 
like woman we have sketched may be agreeably translated 
by a master hand into sundry heroines, and her lot is not 
always an unlovely one. The happiness of making sacrifices 

is, under certain conditions, the sweetest and highest of 
all; and as soon as the ideal man shall be embodied, there 
can be no word of objection to this mould for the ideal 
woman. As things are now, indeed, her lot would not be 
enviable, unless she were born a sort of mental and moral 
jelly, and a very mild jelly, too. There must be no wine in 

it, or the spirit would hardly be as amenable as the case re¬ 
quires. Few of our lady friends, we may venture to observe, 
would be prominent in desiring to become ideals on these 

I terms; still fewer, perhaps, would furnish the requisite 

9 material. 

> 

--—- - 


THB SNOWDROP. 

Gobi is the wintry woe, 

With the fairies that sang in the snow 
A hinted rhyme 
Of the sonny time 

When the seasons gain glory, and glow ; 

Bat I look on the earth—and, lo ! 
One lingers alone below. 

The fairy lingers behind 
The flight of its snowy kind; 

And its sunlit lamp 
Gleams in the damp 
Darkness of rain and wind,— 

And its solitade seems to bind 
Its sorrow to humankind. 


Is it sent to utter some true 
Sweet prophecy, old or new ? 

Can it be sent 
Without wise intent ?— 

I hold it has work to do. 

For use is the privilege due 
To beauty and sorrow too. 

Does it prophesy summer hours. 

When the snow is re-born in the showers ? 
Does it bind 

The season of winter wind 
To the season of buds and bowers ? 

Does it hint two separate powers 
United,—the snow and the flowers ? 

When its errand is done, let it go! 

For it hath an errand below; 

And for beautiful ends 
The snowdrop blends 
Green leaves with the cold white snow! 

When the summer is here, you shall know 
If the errand be gentle or no. 


Our Modrrzv Youth.— The first thing that strikes ow 
in mixing with young people now is the absence of tbit | 
diffidence or timidity which has been supposed to belong to 1 
inexperience. There is in them generally, though » 
different degrees, what in the few may be called self- 
possession, but in the many must be called self-assurance. 
Afraid of nothing, abashed at nothing, astonished at nothing; 
they are ever comfortably assured of their own jifrfect 
competence to do or Bay the right thing in any giren 
position. In schools, in universities, in military college*, 
or in the world, wherever the young are assembled, these 
peculiarities are more or less conspicuous. Nor are they 9 
confined to the male sex alone. A girl of eighteen goes ft 
with as much assurance to her first drawing-room as the 0 
boy juBt out of school goes to meet his first introduction to 
his professional superiors.— Frasers Magazine. JS 
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FEMALE EMIGRATION. 


Miss Rye, the eminent philanthropist, has written a letter 
to the Time*, in which she says : 

I bare been too busy until to-night to thank my unknown 
friends for their gifts and equally valued letters of sym¬ 
pathy ; but I feel sure my silence will be forgiven when I 
explain that this week has been more than occupied with 
the last wants and work connected with starting a ship. 

1 have only to add, that through the kindness of Mr. 
Joshua Nunn, Deputy-Consul for the United States, and 
other friends, the widow specially mentioned in my last 
letter, will start for America to join her children on the 
30th, and that out of the 94 young women I am now send¬ 
ing in the 44 Atalanta” to Melbourne, 24 are orphans, and 29 
have only one parent living. 

The moneys just received, together with other sums 
given previously by Lord Shaftesbury and a few private 
friends, I propose calling the 44 Emigration Supplemental 
Fund,** and as I am not working with a committee, the 
following two gentlemen have kindly consented to audit my 
accounts:—The Rev. Fynes Webber, Sub-Dean of St. 
Paul's; and Mr. Henry Green, jun., Blackwall. 

Some day, when you can spare space, I should like very 
much to say something about the 44 servant question,” with 
regard to the home country. I am necessarily fathoming 
the wants and difficulties of one very large and important 
class of society, and I fancy I could point out one or two 
reasons why we have so few domestic servants in England, 
and why so many girls are miserable in themselves and a 
misery to all around them. 

On all sides I hear the cry of the scarcity of servants, 
but do your readers know that in a certain not over-large 
town in the north-west of England one lady alone has, 
within the last four years, manufactured over a thousand 
servants, upon every one of whom she can lay her hand this 
day and say, 44 This girl is a respectable member of society,” 
and that, too, by the very simple process which I am trying 
to carry out myself—viz., by catching the young before 
they fall into bad hands, and giving them an outfit and a 
fair start in life ? The system answers so well, I venture to 
throw out this hint, for I feel persuaded that before long 
we shall be compelled to look our position with regard to 
servants fully in the face. Our want of systematic man¬ 
agement, is bringing us, very deservedly, sorrow and shame 
alike to mistress and maid—a position we have never been 
in before, and in which I dare to believe the practical nature 
of the English character will not suffer us long to remain. 

In conclusion, I will say the 44 Atalanta ” sails on Wednes¬ 
day morning, and that my next ship for single women will 
be the 44 White Star,” to leave Birkenhead on the 25th of 
May. Application to be made to my office, 20, John Street, 
Adelphi. 

- 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE'S WEDDING. 


44 Her Majesty described her life at Mecklenburgh as 
one of extreme retirement. They dressed only en robe de 
chambre, except on Sundays, on which she put on her best 
gown, and after service, which was very long, took an airing 
in a coach and six, attended by guards and all the state she 
could muster. She had not dined at table at the period I 
am speaking of. One morning her eldest brother, of whom 
she seems to have stood in great awe, came to her room in 
company with the duchess, her mother. He told her to pre¬ 
pare her best clothes, for they were to have grand convert 
to receive an ambassador from the King of England, and 
that she should for the first time dine with them. He added, 
4 You will sit next him at dinner; mind what you say, and 
tie faitespa* Venfant '—a favourite expression of his—‘try 
and amuse him, and show him that you are not a fool.’ She 
then asked her mother if she were to put on her blue tabby 
— 4 et mesbijoux Y 4 Mon enfant,’ said the duchess, 4 tu n'en 
as point.’ And the Queen produced her garnet earrings, 
which were strings of beads, sewn on a plate about the size 
of half-a-crown, and were then in fashion, but which, as she 
said, a housemaid of these days would despise. Thus 
attired, she followed her mother into the saloon, and Mr. 
Drummond was introduced to her. To her great surprise, 
her brother led her out first, which she supposed he did 
because it was her first appearance. Mr. Drummond sat 
on her right hand. She asked him about his journey, and 
of England, and then added, 4 On me dit que votre Roi est 
tr&s-extr£mement beau et aimable,’ which seemed to raise 
a smile from both him and the duke. A little frightened, 
she next added, 4 Apparemment vous &tes venu demander la 
Princesse de Prusse. On dit qu’elle est tr&s-belle, et qu’elle 
sera votre Reine?' 4 Je demand© pardon k votre Altesse, 
je n’ai aucune commission pour cela.' And the smiles 
were so striking that she had not courage to open her lips 
again. In a few minutes, however, the folding doors flew 
open to the saloon, which she saw splendidly illuminated; 
and there appeared a table, two cushions, and everything 
prepared for a wedding. Her brother then gave her his 
hand, and led her in, using his favourite expression 4 Allons, 
ne faites pas 1’enfant—tu vas 6tre Reine d'Angletcrre/ 
Mr. Drummond then advanced. They knelt down. The 
ceremony, whatever it was, proceeded. She was laid upon 
a sofa, upon which he laid his foot, and they all embraced 
her, calling her 4 la Reine.’ ”—Life and Reign of George 
HI,, by J, H. Jesse. 


—o - 

Handsome and Good.— ‘It was a pertinent and forcible 
Baying of the Emperor Napoleon, that 44 a handsome woman 
pleases the eye, but a good Woman pleases the heart; the 
one is a jewel, the other a treasure.” 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury Lane Theatre. —Having brought the winter 
campaign to a very creditable close, Mr. Chatterton has re¬ 
opened this theatre for a supplementary season, in which 
he has evidently considered the strict deference hitherto 
paid to the associations linking “old Drury’* with the 
“ legitimate” form of the drama might be dispensed with, or 
not, as convenience suggested. In the justifiable belief 
that a piece illustrative of modern life might be accepted as 
an agreeable contrast to the five-act tragedies and comedies 
which belong to the regular season, the lessee has now 
furnished the public with an elaborate drama of the 
u realistic” school, written by Mr. Andrew Halliday, and 
entitled The Great City. Produced before a crowded 
audience, determined on enjoyment, the new piece was re¬ 
ceived with every token of approval, and each successive 
scene, depicting some well-known locality, was hailed with 
hearty recognition. At present the bare record of the per¬ 
formance must suffice, coupled with the announcement that 
Miss Madge Robertson and Mr. J. C. Cowper, who repre¬ 
sented the principal characters, were cordially welcomed on 
their first appearance in this theatre, and that the new 
scenery by Mr. William Beverley includes an illuminated 
view of Waterloo Bridge, enlivened by a real Hansom cab 
crossing the stage, an effective view of London by night as 
seen from the housetops, and a realisation of Frith's famous 
picture of the Railway Station. 


Adelphi Theatre.— The drama of Lost in London , 
still to be regarded as the substantial attraction of the pro¬ 
gramme, is now preceded by a new musical drama, 
entitled Garibaldi in Sicily . The piece is a mere sketch 
to introduce some pleasing songs by Mr. J. L. Hatton and 
Mr. J. G. Callcott, which are agreeably rendered by Miss 
Roden; and with Miss Emily Pitt as. her maid “ Laura,” 
Mr. Paul Bedford as an amorous spy in Government pay, 
Mr. C. J. Smith as an old beau, who is the chief of the secret 
police, and Mr. Ashley as the “ Count Orlando,” the few 
personages introduced are characteristically represented. 
The trifle, which was well received, has been embellished 
with a scene by Mr. Gates, illustrative of a room in a palazzo 
overlooking the bay of Palermo. 


St. James’s Theatre. —Deferring a full notice to a 
more convenient occasion, we have to announce the suc¬ 
cessful production at this theatre of a new drama, called 
Idalia , dramatised by Mr. G. Roberts, from a novel of the 
K same name written by a young authoress who adopts the 
^ pseudonym of Ouida. The principal character is effectively 
C) sustained by Miss Herbert; and the elaborate scenic effects, 
Tyi due to the artistic skill of Mr. F. Fenton, obtained a large 
share of the applause elicited during the performance. 

-— 


The Prince op Wales’s Theatre.— It is strange ^ 
that at the smallest theatre in London the drama of wit and jj 
character finds its best home. The Prince of Wales’i & 
Theatre, in that roughest of all neighbourhoods, Tottenham 
Court Road, is also one of the most fashionable, people of 
taste having discovered that sparkling comedies and 
humorous after-pieces are produced there. The espfegleru 
of Miss Marie Wilton and her tasteful management, and 
Mr. H. Byron’s clever burlesques and pieces, have done 
much towards producing these results; but Mr. T. W. 
Robertson's genuine little comedies have crowned and 
greatly facilitated the triumph. Mr. Robertson’s previous 
comedies of Society and Ours both showed his power to 
represent living manners, and his capacity of weaving out of 
every-day life an interesting story and dramatic situations. 

He wins the admirers of the realistic school by his fidelity’ 
to actual life, and secures the admiration of some exacting 
critics by the interest he creates in his dramatis pertona, j 
and by the striking situations and effective contrasts he | 
produces. He has also an aim and a ruling idea in his 
dramas, which we will not call a moral, because that word 
and that result have been used to absolute boredom by 
inferior dramatists. | 

Madame Tussaud's. —The Easter holiday visitors have, 
as usual, crowded this favourite place of amusement, and 
the celebrities, down to the very last, have received their 
due amount of admiration. The Court deities, foreign and 
English, are all there, in gorgeous array, looking as brilliant 
as the richest satins and most lavish display of jewellery can 
make them. 

. 

The Crystal Palace. —This ever-beautiful place of 
pleasure and instruction has been thronged with its Easter 
visitors, who have been provided with a charming variety 
of entertainments. ^ 

. — o - 

Sewing Machines. — A machine, manufactured ex* 
pressly for family use, has been patented and recently 
introduced by Mr. Jackson, London. It will hem, bind, 
gather, &c., and is so simple in its construction that any 
one can easily change it from the coarsest to the finest 
work, without alteration of tension. It is a lock-stitch 
machine, the work of which will neither rip nor ravel, and 
is alike on both sides. It can be worked by hand or foot, 
and can be detached and worked independently of stand. 

We have no doqbt it will become a great favourite with the i 

ladies, as it packs up in a small case, and is no burden when I 

travelling. 

Life.—H ow small a portion of our lives is that we truly 
enjoy! In youth we are looking forward to things that are 
to come; in old age we look backward to things that art 
past. 
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Jlotumuti faitf) tfjt Sptrial patronage of $tt fflajtstg tfjt ©turn, 

"» V. Jfe ^ ^ R. 

ROYAL FAMILY, Jgjy- SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

HOBILITT Of OBEAT BBITAIN, ' V' COUBTS OF I UBOPE, 

AND UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED. 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

•VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDE, 

And to those who eiyoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all cases Fervid Heat, and its concomitant Dn it, materially injure 
the Skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations of an almost indelible character. To obviate ind eradicate these 
baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing d ifects of an eruptive 
nature, and discolorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tint9, this Elegant Toilet 
Requisite has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of “ The Unfailing Auxiliary OF Female Graie.** 

During SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS* KALYIOR will be found 
singularly tgrceable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING, 

The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands being neutralized, and the cloud 
induced by relaxation and languor dispelled by Its power of maintaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin, without whieh certain deteri¬ 
oration takes place. Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the coast, ROWLANDS* KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative 
of the Skin after 

SEABATHING, 

From the iiritation caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending 
the application of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage 
which ensues in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing; here it soothes every fepecies of incidental 
inflammation, and fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. 

From the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the North, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all 
cases by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the most elegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 


The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated 

by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant and 
Price 8s. fid. and 


transparent preparation, and, as an invigor&tor and purifier of the Hair, beyond all precedent. 
7s. $ or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. fid.; and double that sue, 21s. 


Nor at this Season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable acids (an immediate Cause of 

Toothache) by a systematic employment, night and morning, of 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness and a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprino*” 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row- 
! land and SoN8 here add small 
5 copies of the Labels as they 
Lt appear round the articles, 
from the bunn of Messrs. Per- 
kies. Bacon, and Pitch, the 
RjJT eminent engravers, of London* 




SOLD BY ! 

A. HOWLAND &S0HS, 

20, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, 

And by Chemists and Perfsmert. 1 
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THIS MEDALLION 



SILK 


JOHJN HARVEY AND SON, 

GLOUCESTER HOUSE, LUDGATE TTTT.T^ 

MERCERS, FAMILY LINEN WAREHOUSE 

SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES 
TABLE LINENS, SHEETINGS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS 

RIBBONS, L ACE, HOSIERY , GLOVES, FURS. ' 

GLOUCESTER ~ 


HOUSE, LUDGATE 


hill, e.o. 



^ TSVEKr o^ THE HOWE SEWING MACHINE. 

-- . -_ 

Manufactured under the exclusive prsonal supervision of Elias Howie 

. unparalleled for domestic sewing, shirt and dress mating, and light shoe’flttimr 
^ It makes the stitch indented by Mr. How* known L #|T. T«f^lT?? 
22 only one that shows alike on both sides tfth’e work e“ not ^rell^ni! 
2 $S *-» «f thread, and make, a seam « ef»«c ™ thefcb^rf 

— MMhinelt^in! faet °7 and '“PTO^d machinery, we are enabled to sell tbh 
« wimble £7 1 ’’ ° r Ch * Bper th “ “ y 0ther ^k-stitch Machine, complete 

Our large Machines for tailors, ataymakers, boot and shoemakers and for 
coach and harness work, are so well known as to need no encomium All neces- 
‘P 1 P' e . ment, > an , al " ort me n t of needles, printed instructions, etc., scoompanv 
the Machtnes, winch are delivered free of charge for pecking whZK 
retail, from ottr New European Dep6t, 64 , Kegent Street, \V *’ 

^ Personal instruction gratis, in the most elegant Instruction Boom in the 

Prospectuses post free . 

THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY—ELIAS HOWE, Jun., Pr esident. 

THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 

Family Sawing and Emhroidaring Machines 

ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST 

siizzsriJttSL, *r —' 

, PRICE FROM £6 6 a. 

and not ! » ot moderate price, easily learned, 

T° MILLINERS, dress and mantle makers. 



_ ^ ' - — — « ^ XX ly AVI A 

WHIGHT & MANN, 


&££©s*«>- 


HOLEOElr BA.E.S, LONDON 

Manufactory—Qtpping Wiorks, Ipswich. 

WTJACKSON Ac OO., 

Patentees and Manufacturers, 

la,Caroline St., Eaton Sq.,Pimlico,S.W.,London 

IMPROVED £4 4s. 

LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES 

MJchfn^so simpk*that any^one^alfeMHy'dfa/ge if fronf th^coarse * K Produce, 

it successfully on every class of family sewinc wkhmit ! r c ?? r9est fc .° the hne *t work, aud use 

Stand, £7. by Hand or Foot, with Stand. Can be detached, and worked independent of 

every machine guaranteed. 
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ROYAL 

FAM 1 LY, 

An 


„ SEVERAL 

i 

SOVEREIGNS 

An 

MOBILITY OF 

OiBAT BBITAIN, 


COVETS 

6t EtTBOPE,' 


AND UNIVEB8ALLY PBEFEBBED AND ESTEEMED. 


TO tOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDfl, 

And to those who enjoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all cases Fervid Heat, and its eoneopnitart Dust, materially tenure 
the Skin, producing 8unburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate these 
baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defeats of an eruptive 
nature, and discolorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints, this Elmant Toilbt 
Requisite has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of “ Thb Unfailing Auxiliary of Fix alb Grace." 

During SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR will %e found 
singularly agreeable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING, 

The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands being neutralised, and thb cloud 
induced bv relaxation and languor dispelled bv its power of maintaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin, without wMch certain deteri¬ 
oration takes place. Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the coast, ROWLANDS' KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative 
of the Skin after 

SEA BATHING, 

From the irritation caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the unquestionable lafety attending 
the application of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, and of the wide range of ite utility, its introduction to the nursery, witk the advantage 
which ensues in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing; here it soothes every species 6f incidental 
inflammation, and fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. 

From the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the North, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious* acting in all 
cases by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the most elegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 


The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated 

by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and purifier of the Hair, beyond all precedent 
Price 8s. fid. and 7s. j or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. fid.; and double that size, 21s. 


Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable acids (an immediate cause of 

Toothache) by a systematic employment, night and morning, of 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Tee& a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness and a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 

Price 2s. 9<L per Box. 
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FROM OUR1FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard dbs Italiens, May 2 itk t 1867. 

Cherb Amis,— 

Fashion has chosen for the spring materials all the most harmo¬ 
nious and light colours; but, after all, black is still greatly in fashion, 
with grey, violet, and lilac for morning toilettes. 1 will commence 
with the mourning materials—the bombazine Pantian , English 
crape, Chambery gauze. Irish or Lyons poplins, cashmere, &c., 
&c., black taffeta, faye, and gros-grains. When half mourning is 
commenced, black taffeta is the only stuff permitted. One must 
not wear black, violet, or grey laine in this stage ; black silk is the 
intermediate, after which black taffeta Is the dress for all the 
world. 

Town toilette.—Robe of mouse-colour goat's hair, with the 
seams of the breadths in bias. Bodice of a round form ; sleeves 
ornamented at the top and bottom by a double bias piece, with 
stars of taffeta in the middle. Mantle in faille, cut straight be¬ 
hind, arched on the sides under the slope, and trimmed at the 
bottom by a large pear fringe. Catatane bonnet, rounded In front 
and square behind, in fine worked straw, ornamented by Parma 
violets ; strings of tulle. 

Indoor toilette.—Robe of taffeta, ornamented at the bottom by 
four rows of jet beads. Bodice of a round form, with sash em¬ 
broidered with beads, fastened by a bow of taffeta ; tight sleeves, 
trimmed on the sides of the shoulders by two double pattes. 
White burnous in China crape. Round hat in rice straw, edged 
with taffeta and ornamented with a tuft of roses. 

8pring toilettes.—For a little girl of four years : costume com¬ 
posed of a first petticoat in red foulard or Scotch cashmere, trimmed 
by a daisy plait. Second skirt cut in bias, forming a small corslet 
in the same pattern. Morocco leather boots. Ilat in felt, orna¬ 
mented by an aigrette of cock's feathers, and a ribbon with long 
ends. 

Robe of taffeta with petticoat, with train cut in bias, and the 
bodice in the same piece as the petticoat, like the princess robe. 
On the middle of the front, button fringes in passementerie. 
Tight sleeves. Peplum mantle in faille, ornamented by an edging 
formed of a broidery in jet. Cords with tassels with jet. 



For a young person.—Robe of taffeta, with two half-length 
skirts. At the bottom of the first an embroidery of jet; the second, 
cut in bias, has plaits only behind. Bodice of the round form. 
Tight sleeves. Toque hat in straw, edged with velvet, trimmed 
with small blue flowers, and held by long strings of velvet passing 
under the hair, and with the long ends waving behind. 

Country negligee toilette, composed of a skirt of foulard cut in 
front, and at the bottom indenticulations, embroidered in white 
taffeta. Bretonne vest in cashmere, cut in wide denticulations. 
White under bodice with plaits, alternating with bands of linen, 
strewn with mosaics in guipure* White jupon, ornamented by a 
plaited band of nansook, and edged with guipure at the top and 
bottom. Robe of faye, with two skirts cut en biaie. The first is 
trimmed by Chantilly lace, set on quite fiat; the second is, at the 
bottom, cut en tablier . Round sash, with large ends floating 
behind, edged with lace and pearled biases. On the seams of the 
shoulders, at the top and bottom of the sleeves, biases fringed with 
pearls. Plateau bonnet in blue tulle, fringed with crystal all 
round, and trimmed with tea-roses on the sides. Crape strings 
edged with white blond lace. 

Ball toilette.—Robe composed of a first skirt of rose satin. Above 
all, a tunic skirt in Indian muslin. The bodice in rose satin is 
veiled by the muslin bodice. Head-dress ornamented with biases 
of blue velvet. Necklace of velvet. 

Bride's toilette.—Robe of white satin, petticoat and bodice being 
in one piece. Tight sleeves. Sash of poult-de-soie, fastened by 
n cluster of orange flowers on the front. Head-dress ornamented 
by orange flowers, and branches of same flowers in the chignon. 

Toilet composed of a white satin skirt. Low-necked bodice in 
satin. Tunic Bkirt in tarlatan. Short sleeves of satin. Long 
under sleeves of tarlatan. Fastening of orange flower buds to the 
sash. Head-dress ornamented by a wreath of orange flowers. 

Toilette composed of a first skirt in white taffeta. Tunic skirt 
in blue satin. Empire corslet. Sleeves of tulle of a large pattern, 
ornamented with pearls at the bottom. Under bodice of plaited 
tulle. Head-dress embellished by a wreath of roses edged with 
blue velvet. 

Dress composed of a short under skirt of foulard. Second skirt 
in faye, cut in angles. Bodice with basques edged with jet fringe. 
Small collar of linen. Head-dress composed of a delicate square 
of blond, edged with forget-me-nots. On the side, a white rose. 
Algerian burnous. 

Toilette for a young lady.—Robe of silk gauze, with two skirts. 
The first is ornamented at the bottom by bias pieces of taffeta in 
the form of baguettes . Second skirt of the same material, trimmed 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


bj five bias pieces of taffeta. Ceinture corslet, very low, covered 
with diagonal bands of taffeta. Under bodice of white muslin, with 
separated plaits. The two skirts of this dress hare their seams cat 
diagonally. The coiffure is very high, and is sustained by a band 
of mauve velvet. 

Another charming toilette was as follows:—The top of the 
bodice, which is high up, is in green satin, strewn with crystal 
drops alternately with pearls of a rather larger size. The top of this 
bodioe is disposed in a fichu square in front and behind. Over this 
is a corslet of green and white striped poult-de-soie. The union of 
these two materials is hidden by a band of plain green satin with a 
fringe of pearls. Tight sleeves in plain green satin with pearls. 
Training skirt with stripe cut at the bottom, having large rounded 
denticulations edged with green satin and fringes of pearl beads. 
The remainder of this skirt is also terminated in green satin. 

The straight paletots, even of the new fashion, are always adopted 
for visiting, as well as the fitting cataque with a sash tying behind. 
The straight paletot is the most simple, and may be worn by per¬ 
sons at any age, while the other can only be worn by young persons. 
With the long dress, only the white under petticoat can be worn; 
with the short dress, and the robe de campagne , a petticoat of the 
same colour and material must be used. Among the newest bonnets 
that have appeared the following are descriptions of a few. 

A fanckon of tulle ornamented by a simple wreath of emerald 
green foilage, mingled with berries of pearl. Strings of tulle edged 
on a large hem by a broidery of white beads. 

Another is in rose, with a puffing of white tulle on the edge, 
covered by a band of primroses and foliage formed behind under 
the chignon. 

Another is in lilac bouillonni crape, with a cordon of lilac on 
each gather. Strings of crape edged with white blond lace, and a 
narrowband of mauve velvet. 

A model called the Blanche of Castile is a delicate plateau of 
white ruchi tulle, embroidered with crystal. Behind, on the 
chignon, falls a square veil of flowered tulle, edged with blond and 
pearls. Strings of tulle. 

A model in rice straw is trimmed with buttons of yellow silk, 
with black fruits in the form of a diadem. 


DESCRIPTION OP ENORAVINGS. 

PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—'The New Costume Dress,in Arabian glaci, 
and a variety of new materials, forming a robe and petticoat in one. 
The skirt and jacket cut in Vandykes, and richly trimmed. This 
style of dress is also made in the new Mexican cloth, Sultana cloth, 
and other new fabrics. 

Fig. 2 .—Morning Dress of the New Grey Linos, in a new 
and elegant design, having the appearance of two skirts, with 
a handsome sash, tastefully trimmed round with ornamental braid 
and drops. Loose Paletot, beaded, edged with braid and gimp, 
mandarin-shaped sleeves, with simple under sleeve, which can be 
worn so as to show a muslin or other sleeve at pleasure; tassels 
from point, back and front alike. 

PLATE TI.-Fig. 1.—Robe of flowered muslin, trimmed with a 
ruching of the same colour. Mantle of black poult-de-soie, trim¬ 
med with gimp and jet ornaments. Bonnet of Tuscan, ornamented 
with tassels of the same, and trimmed with white lace and pink 
ribbon. 

Fig, 2 .—Walking Costume.—Robe de dessons of lavendergrey 


silk, with bands of mauve satin on the sleeves and skirt. The 
facings of the bodice and puffings on the top of the sleeves of the 
same material. The skirt is ornamented at the edge with a fringe 
of beads. The under robe is of mauve silk. Bonnet of white tulle, 
ornamented with white flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Walking Costume of green lustre, trimmed with bands 
of white silk. Hat of black velvet, ornamented with a narrow 
feather. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—A superb robe, as exhibited at the 
Grande Exposition Universelle de Paris. Made of the richest 
poult-de-soie, trimmed round the bottom with roules of satin to 
match, and ornamented with pearls, having a handsome real 
Yak peplum, trimmed also with pearls. Also sash at the back, 
trimmed with satin and pearls. The bodioe of Yak lace, and 
trimmed with satin and pearls to correspond. 

Fig. 2.—Rich poult-de-eoie , handsomely trimmed round the 
bottom and up the centre of back, with satin to match. Black 
Parisian lace jacket, in Spanish, Yak, Maltese, and French lace. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Evening dress of white silk striped with 
blue. Bodice of blue silk trimmed with white bead drops. Under 
bodice of white muslin trimmed with lace. Coiffure ornamented 
with a silver star and beads. 

Fig. 2.—Ball dress of amber satin. Upper skirt of white tulle 
trimmed with bouquets of flowers. Lower skirt trimmed with a 
ruching of satin, [edged with blond. Coiffure ornamented with 
flowers to correspond with the dress. 

Fig. 8.—Indoor Costume of Swiss cambric, trimmed with an 
ornamental braid. The coiffure is dressed with pink ribbon. 

From the Silk and Mantle Rooms of Messrs. Grant and Gass 
of Oxford Street and Weils Street. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of white orape, made in puffings, 
and ornamented with white flowers and green leaves. Strings of 
white ribbon. 

Second ditto of pale green silk, dotted over with black beads, 
and ornamented at the side with long grass. 

Promenade bonnet of white chip, trimmed with pink flowers and 
large white beads at the edge. Strings pink. 

Evening cap of blue ribbon and white lace. 

Second ditto of white tulle, trimmed with amber ribbon and 
flowers. 

Dress cap of spotted tulle, ornamented with a large white flower, 
with bead leaves, and a roll of green ribbon at the back. 

White muslin bodice, trimmed with narrow pink velvets. 

Under sleeve of muslin, trimmed at the wrist with lace and bows 
and ends of blue ribbon. 

Second ditto of net, ornamented at the wrist with a rosette of 
mauve ribbon, with ends of insertion and lace. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this issue a model of a pretty jacket for a young 
lady, to be made in any light material for summer wear. It is 
scalloped or indented round the sleeve as well as round the lower 
part, as in the model. It is to be trimmed with braid and gimp. 
The usual coat sleeve will answer very well for it. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE JEWETTS. 

BY E. 8. KENNETH. 
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On the second day after my return to my home, in the far 
north of Scotland, from college, where I had graduated as a 
physician, I took my gun and strolled away over the hills. 
Enjoying the balmy beauty of the evening, I sprang lightly 
over the rocks, whistling merrily, or breaking into snatches 
of song, as the fancy took me. I paused at last on the edge 
of a cliff, and looked away over the scene below. The 
broad stretch of fen and moor, with streams of water like 
silver threads winding through them; the white walls of 
the distant village gleaming in the pale light of the vapoury 
clouds, which were softly tinted by the setting sun; and 
the dark groves of pines, swaying in the fresh breezes, with 
a background of lofty mountains, whose summits seemed 
lost in the clouds, made a beautiful sight. As I stood 
mutely gazing, a large stone, displaced by a slight movement 
of my foot, rolled over the cliff. The noise of its fall was 
immediately followed by a cry of distress. I sprang forward 
and looked below. A little girl was crouching on the 
heather, and had probably been hurt by the stone. I 
hurried down to her, and found her sobbing violently. 

44 What is the matter, dear—are you hurt ?” I asked. 

She raised one of the sweetest faces I ever saw, the blue 
eyes overflowing with tears. 

“ The stone—it hurt my foot,*’ she said, with quivering 
lips. 

I knelt down beside her, and, removing the shoe and 
stocking, found the little foot badly hurt. 

44 You must go home,” I said. “ Where do you live ?” 

“In the old Burleigh House,” she replied. 

“ The old Burleigh House 1” I [exclaimed, looking in 
astonishment at the neatly-dressed delicate-looking child. 
The old building, which had been uninhabited for years, 
Btood on a lonely spot, and had the reputation of being 
haunted. At all events it was a crazy, weather-stained old 
place, and I thought could hardly be inhabited even by 
beggars. 

* 44 Yes,” she replied. 44 But I cannot walk. What shall 
Ido?” 

“ You must not try,” I answered. “ If you will show me 
the way, I will carry you.” 

She thanked me in a sweet, patient way, her little pale 
face working with pain, and I raised her in my arms and 
started down the lonely road. When we came to the old 
Burleigh House, with its stained stone walls covered with 
ivy, she pointed to a side-door and said : 

14 Do not stop to knock; you will frighten them.” 

Wondering at her words, I turned up'tho narrow path, 
which was slippery with fallen leaves, and passed in at the 
doorway, where the ivy hung low in swinging festoons. 
The wide bare hall was dark, and the house as silent and 


gloomy as a tomb. Half believing that I had been misled 
by the child, I was about to ply her with questions, when 
the door opened and a lady came into the hall. She 
advanced a few steps towards me, then, suddenly catching 
sight of me by the dusky light, she stopped and broke into 
a terrified cry. 

44 What do you want ?—what do you want ?” she asked, 
wildly. 44 He is not here !” 

As I stepped forward into the light, which proceeded from 
the room she had left open, the little girl cried hastily : 

44 Bertha—dear Bertha !” 

The lady hesitated a moment, looking at us in a bewil¬ 
dered way, and then came forward, her colour changing at 
every breath. 

44 1 beg your pardon,” she said, interrupting me as I was 
about to speak. 44 You frightened me. What is the mat¬ 
ter? Floy, what does this mean?” 

As[she spoke, 6he stepped back into the room she had just 
left, and motioned me to follow. I did so, and, going to a 
lounge which stood at the further end of the dim, large, 
scantily-furnished apartment, laid the child upon it. 

44 The little girl has met with a slight accident,” I said. 
44 She has hurt her foot. If you will allow me, I will examine 
and dress the wound.” 

44 Are you a doctor ?” she asked eagerly. 

I bowed. 

44 1 thank you—” 

She paused and eyed me searchingly from head to foot. 
I returned her scrutiny with interest, and saw that she was 
young and rather pretty, but had a sad, careworn look which 
was strangely at [variance with her youthful appearance. 
Her slender figure was robed in a dressing-gown composed 
of some kind of fine black woollen stuff, with a soft lining of 
crimson silk, and it struck me that so costly and rich a 
garment was out of place in that poor desolate-looking 
room. 

44 You are very kind,” she said at last, apparently dis¬ 
missing some suspicion regarding me. 4 ‘ You will excuse 
my rudeness. Your sudden appearance startled me very 
much.” 

I replied in a few courteous words, and turned to the 
child, as a relief to this strange scene. When I had bound 
up the swollen ankle, I gave directions for a simple lotion 
of herbs, and then turned to go. 

44 1 will call in the morning if you like,” I said, assuming 
a brief professional air as the safest. 

44 Will it be necessary?” she asked, quickly. 

44 It will be best,” I answered. 

“Then you may call, if you will,” she said, simply. 

A bent, wrinkled woman, who had been called in, and 
who was evidently a servant, went with me to the door. As 
I passed out, I glanced back and saw the young lady in her 
dark rich dress, kneeling by the lounge with her arms 
wound about the child, and for the first time I marked the 
resemblance between them. They were probably sisters. I 
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went borne lost in wonder, and full of unsatisfactory conjec¬ 
tures. In the evening, when sitting alone with tny good 
aunt, I approached the subject in a round-about way. 

“ Law, yes 1 said the good lady, swaying back and forth in 
her rocking-chair and knitting rapidly. “ Isn’t it strange 
about those folks ? I didn’t know that you knew anything 
about it, Ernest.” 

“ What are their names ?” I asked. 

“Well, they call them ‘the Jewetts* about here,’* she 
replied. “ But it would be just like such strange-acting 
folks to take a false name); and for my part I believe they 
have. There is something curious, and I think wrong 
about them.” 

“ Where did they come from ?’* I queried. 

“ That’s something nobody knows,” she answered, shak¬ 
ing her head ominously. “ They appeared in the old Bur¬ 
leigh House one fine morning, and the next day the old 
woman, who is as deaf as a post, came to the village and 
bought some provisions. They seem to live well, though 
they do live in such a miserable place. 

“ How many of them are there ?” I asked. 

“The JewettsP Only three—the young lady, and little 
girl, and old woman. Nobody knows how they get their 
living. They don’t have anything to do with any one. 
They can’t choose to live in that beggarly place of their own 
accord if they are rich, and if they are poor, what supports 
them P Isn’t it strange P” 

. “Very.” 

I was so impatient that I could hardly wait until a season¬ 
able hour for visiting the old Burleigh House in the morn¬ 
ing. I found the child feverish, and weary with pain. The 
sprain would be a long, tedious affair, I saw plainly. I made 
my visit suitably short, leaving with the conviction that, by 
a sincere display of interest and care, I had made a favourable 
impression on the young lady. 

Every morning for over a fortnight I called regularly, 
each day gaining a little vantage-ground towards installing 
myself in the lady's confidence and favour. And I suc¬ 
ceeded in my aim. When the little girl could stand upon 
her hurt foot without pain, and I mentioned that she would 
need my services no longer, I saw that my words gave her 
sister as much pain as pleasure. She went with me to the 
door, and I took advantage of our being alone for a moment 
to say— 

“ My feet have become so used to travelling this path 
every morning, that you must not be surprised if they cling 
to old habits, and bring me here sometimes in spite of my¬ 
self.” 

“ There never was any affectation about me, Mr. Richter, 
and I will say frankly that 1 should be very happy to see 
you occasionally,” she said, looking at me with her clear, 
beautiful eyes. “Your kindness to Florence has won my 
respect and esteem. But you must remember—” 

She paused suddenly, for I had pressed the hand I had 
taken at my first words, and her eyes flashed open with a 

- 


look half of surprise and half of bewilderment A quick 
blush broke over her cheeks. 

“ I have not been deceived in youP You will not oblige 
me to retract my words ?'* she stammered. 

“ Upon my honour, no,” I said earnestly. “ Forgive my 
impulsiveness. Let ns plsdge our friendship. Here!’* 

I broke a spray containing two crimson buds from a row- 
bush which grew beside the door, and, dividing it gave her 
one, while I retained the other. She smiled, and fastened 
it upon the bosom of her rich blsck dress. 

“ Now good morning, my friend Bertha,” I said, taking 
her hand again. 

“ Good morning, Ernest’’ she replied, calling me for thi 
first time by my Christian name. Pleased and smiling, I 
went away. 

I put my bud in a glass on my toilet table when I got 
home, and, being busily engaged all day and during the 1 
evening, I forgot it until the morning. Then I found it a 
full-blown rose l Was it an omen I My life bad a new in« 
terest from that time. I did not dare think sometimes how 
happy I was. I never was dissatisfied and moody as I used 
often to be. When I grew tired and “ Una,” as Berths 
called it, I went and spent a few hours with her, and it | 

always refreshed me. But I was obliged to be somewhat i 

careful about the time of my visits, for the prying eyes of I 
the village gossips were ever upon her, and their suspicious 
ever at work. 

(To be concluded in our next) 


The Go-Between. —there is, perhaps, not q more 
odious character in the world than that of a go-between— 
by which we mean that creature who carries to the ear* of 
one neighbour every injurious observation that happens to 
drop from another. Such a person is tha nlan^wr's 
herald, and is altogether more odious tban the slanderer 
himself. By his vile officiousness he makes that poimp 
effective! which else were inert; for three-fourths of the 
slanders in the world would never injure their object, e*pept 
by the malice of go-betweens, who, under the mask qf 
double friendship, act the part of double traitors. 

Belles and Dahlias. —A modem writer, who evi¬ 
dently delights to study the most charming productions ef 
nature, says:—“ Dahlias are like the most beautiful women 
without intellectuality—they strike you with astonishment 
by their exterior splendour, but are miserably destitute of 
those properties which distinguish and render agreeable less 
imposing flowers. Had nature given tbc fragrance of the 
rose or the lily to the dahlia, it would have been the most 
magnificent gem of the garden; but, wanting scent, it i* ( 
like a fine woman without mind.” 

Good breeding is a guard upon the tongue; the mis- K 
fortune is, that we put it on and pff with our fine clothes fi 
and visiting faces, and do not wear it where it fs most 
wanted—at home! A 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BABBARA CLABB. 

Bo you know that I lore you, Barbara Clare, 

Though you never answer a look or word; 

With the sunlight shimmering over your hair. 

And your head with its poise like a southern bird; 

And a flush flitting over your cheek, like the wing 
Of that crimson bird, and some strange, wild thing 
Looking out of the depths of those wonderful eyes. 

Are you Goddess or Peri in mortal guise ? 

Haughty, beautiful Barbara Clare, 

Is your heart like your forehead, made of snow, 

And the scarlet flush drifting over it there, 

Only a shade from the sunset’s glow ? 

I heard you trilling an old love song, 

“ Oh, open the door, for I’ve waited long 
Pray, sing that song to yourself, for me. 

For I have waited so long for thee. 

And so you scorn me, Barbara Clare, 

And toss yoqr proud, defiant head* 

Ah ! why were you born so wondrous fair, 

And why has pity your bosom fled ? 

You knew that morning and noon and night 
I only lived in the burning light 
Of your dazzling eyes, and still it seems 
Some tweet Elysian I*ve known in dreams* 

Do you know that I teorehip you, Barbara Clare ? 

You will drive me mad with your cold, cold smile; 

Oh, you have woven a cunning snare, 

And you knew it would catch me all the while. 

“ You love me not, and you cannot wed 
Unless you love*" Ah! you did not dread 
The evil ho lunch when rtf led me on*, 
mi my lifts was wrecked and my heart Was wen* 

■ ■■■ — Ch- -* 

Crinoline. — “ The rage -for expansive skirts is gradually 
diminishing, and the acknowledged leaders of fashion are now 
adopting a more moderate form of crinoline. Some ladies, it 
may be observed, have totally discarded the jupon, but the 
effect produced is rather peculiar than graceful, and such a 
decided change is scarcely likely at present to oommend itself 
for general adoption. It is, in our opinion, a great mistake to 
verge into extremes at the mere indication of a change in la 
mode. Fashion varies by almost imperceptible degrees, and 
eVery fresh style that Is Introduced, in order to be successful 
should be an improvement on its immediate predecessor. With 
this fact in view, Hr. Addley Bourne, the well-known jupon 
manufacturer of Piccadilly, has introduced a New Crinoline, 
which bo appropriately styles ‘The Demi.’ It is elegant in 
form, moderate in proportion, and in evert respect admirably 
adapted to the present requirements in fashion." 

The Glove Fitting Corsets lately introduced by Messrs. 
Thomson, of Crinoline celebrity, bid fair to be the Corset of the 
season. They are not only remarkably easy in wear, but are 
really “Glove-fitting,” giving support to the figure, at the same 
time allowing perfect freedom for every movement of the body. 
Our best modistes prefer them to any other, as the “ Glove- 
fitting” Corset enables them to fit the present style of dress so 
much more readily and perfectly. Messrs. Thomson’s new style 
Crinolines are also well adapted to the present fashion. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Royal Italian Opera.— The simultaneous revival of 
Le Nozze dt Figaro at both opera-houses is a boon to the 
lovers of Mozart’s music in particular, aqd $o amateurs of 
music iu general. The performance at Covent Garden, as 
far as the orchestral and concerted ntusie is concerned, 
leaves nothing to wish. The overture, one of the most 
spirited ever composed, is admirably played, and nothing 
could well be more effective than the great finales of the 
second and fourth acts, in which two or three of the prin¬ 
cipal singers are, perhaps, more to be commended than even 
in their solos. Mr. Costa wisely distributes the opera into 
four acts, according to Mozart's own plan, and, by the 
restitution of the very characteristic fandango to the third 
finale, not only brings back that pleasing variety aimed at 
by the composer in the festive scene which celebrated the 
nuptials of “ Figaro ’’ and “ Susanna," but imparts to it the 
symmetry of form, which is an invariable characteristic of 
Mozart. 



Adelphi Theatre.— Mr. Tom Taylor’s adaptation of 
Miss Braddon’s novel, Henry Dunbar, first produced at 
the Olympic, December 9th, 1865, was on Monday night 
revived at the Adelphi, in the place of Lost in London. The 
two principal characters, “ Henry Dunbar" and "Margaret 
Wentworth," are still represented by the original performers, 
Mr. H. Neville and Miss Kate Terry, the part of a “ Jeremy 
Diddler" kind of major, rendered very prominent in 
the Olympic cast by the ezeeilent acting of Mr. Vincent, 
being now given to Mr. R. Phillips. 

The Crystal Palace,— The preparations for the great 
festival benefit concert, which it is intended to hold on 
Wednesday, 26th June, in aid of the fund for the restoration 
of the palace, are progressing favourably, and the gardens 
are daily growing in beauty. 

Gallery op Illustration.—.4 Dream in Venice, 
which still continues to attract, is now followed by A New 
Domestic Scene , Merry-making ; or, Birthday Festivities at 
EveleenHall —in which Mr. John Parry, alone and unaided, 
continues to keep his audience in half an hour’s continuous 
mirth by his special mimetic and musical powers. After 
some preluding on the pianoforte, burlesaue recitative, and 
imitations of orchestral instruments, Mr. Parry commences 
a gossiping series of reminiscences of a visit to Derbyshire, 
including sketches of character, rendered with that rapid 
facility, that rich humour without exaggeration, which has 
longsince placed this gentleman's performances far above the 
rank of ordinary stage representations. His imitation of a 
sentimental cornet player, his capital portrait of old Farmer 
Rakes, with his platitudes, and his description of his visit 
to London ; various other representations of characters met 
with at the fete, concluding with a marvellous imitative 
description of a display of fireworks, in which the hissing of 
rockets, the fizzing and hanging of wheels, the falling of 
showers of stars, r are reproduced to the imagination by sounds 
and gestures—all these effects are so admirably realised, and 
depend so much on the special powers of the actor, that they 
must be seen to be duly appreciated. 

Madame Tussaud’s. —To this charming gallery has 
been added the last European celebrities, and it is now, as 
it has been for many years, the most perfect exhibition of 
its kind ever completed. 
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THE BARTLETT PATENT REVERSIBLE 

SEWING MACHINE, 

COMBINES ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF THE MOST POPULAB SEWING MACHINES SIMPLIFIED. 

Can be worked by a child. 

Buns either way. 

Uses but one thread, and a short straight needle. 

Can be worked either by the hand or foot. 

And will do all hinds of Household Sewing easily and quickly . 

It Fells, Hems, Binds, Tucks, &c., Mid makes a reliable, durable, and elastic stitch on either thick or thin goods, 

and is a good Practical Family Sewing Machine. 

Examine the BARTLETT REVERSIBLE,” and samples of work done byjit, before purchasing a Machine. 

Price £3 3s., or with Stand and Table £4 4s. 

SOLD BY DRAPERS, HOSIERS, AND HABERDASHERS, EVERYW HERE 



SANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES. 



LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX 



“ The dress falls in graceful folds .”—Morning Post. 


Book of Fifty Illustrations, containing all the New Designs in Underclothing, 
with the prices of each article attached, including “The Alice,” “Edith,** 
“Maude, “Beatrice,'” “Dagmar,” “Belgravia,** “Princess,” and the 
favourite Night-dresses, Ac.; also Drawings of Fourteen new Crinolines. 
Gratis and post-free. All Letters to be addressed to 

MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE. 


PATENT SANSFLECTUM JUFON, 

17s. 6d; and 21s. 

The DEMI-8 AN8FLECTUM, 

16s. 6<L 

No steels at the waist. 

The FANTAIL JUPON, 

21s. 

For Court and Ml dress. 


' Learned in the art of petticoats .”—Le lbUst. 


The GEMMA or JEW E L LED JTJPON, 
12s. 6d. and 16s. 6du 
The DEMI-GEMMA, 

lOs.ed. 

The DEMI-ONDINA, 

12s. 6d. 

The PICCADILLY STRIPED JTJPON, 

18s. 6d. 


The POMPADOUR JTJPON, 

26s. 

No steel used. 

The STRIPED DEMI-DUCHE88, 
10b. 0d. t 12s. 0d», and 16s. 8d. 

FRENCH WOVE CORSETS. 
12s. 6d. 


* A celebrated maker of Jurovs.“—Art Journal. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, (Late Philpott), 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, 
37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. 
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NOTICE OF BEMOVAL. 

PARIS FASHIONS FOR 1867. 


Foumiimtr dt { 

5« A* rSmpnatricr* 


the principal Courts of Europe. 

ESTABLISHED IN FBANCB 88 YKAB8, IN ENGLAND 18 YEARS, IN SARDINIA 

10 YEARS. 

The aboye eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters con¬ 
nected with Ladies* and Children** Dress, are daily forwarding to England all the 
new Designs. Their Correspondent in London will be kept'* en rapport ” with 


every change in Costume, and supplied with every no wit 
in the Parisian world of ton. Full-sised Paper Model 


Ity as soon as it appears 
els of all the articles of 


ama %m dress, useful to Dress and Mantle Makers, are now ready for inspection at the 

__ __ .... . extensive and convenient Show Rooms that have been some time preparing for 

jBcgaljMlUg Ot EngumB, them at IS, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 



By Special Appointment 
(in 1866). 


Their Models are not sold at any other Establishment in Great Britain; and they do not supply any Agent, or commission any Traveller 

to use their name. 

TERMS. 

IS Iife-sise Paper Models of Ladies* and Children's Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box inoluded), for 
£110. 6 Ditto, ditto (box inoluded), 10s. fid. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, Us. fid. 

PROMENADE DRESS, Body, Sleeve, DINNER DRESSES, Body, Sleeve, and FICHUS and OANEZOUS . . .080 

and Skirt, complete. . . . 0 6 6 Skirt. 0 6 6 NEW MANTLES, in every Design .086 

PBINOE88B ROBES, Body and Skirt PEIGNOIRS, or Morning Robee . . 0 6 6 BALL DRESS, Body and Sleeve . .086 

in one. 0 7 6 SINGLE BODIES. 0 8 0 CHILDREN’S DRESSES, for Boy or 

B ALL D RESSES, oomplete 6s. 6d. and 0 7 6 SINGLE SLEEVES . . . .016 Girl.080 

JACKETS, far In and Out-door Wear . 0 8 6 GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cut . 0 8 6 BOY or GIRL’S JACKET or PALETOT 086 


JACKETS, far In and out-door Wear . 0 8 6 | GORED SKIRTS, latest Paris Cut 


Lebarre at the W. District Post Office. 

The Depot for French Designa, '18, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., LOBDOE. 

ALL L1TTKB0 MOST CONTAIN BUIITTANOSg FOE GOODS BBQCIBBD. 

1lowr* of Bnrine**, from 10 HU 6 o'clock / Saturday*, from 10 till 2. 

••THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE” KEPT CONSTANTLY ON SALE. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 

NEW PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


Producing Work Alike upon both sides (Lock-Stitch), 

[CATALOGUES «B5 5s. FREE. 

1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, and REGENT 
CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 



SOLD BY ALL GROCERS Al 

' A 
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LADIES AND THE PUBLIC 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


JAMES SPENOE AND CO.’S 


NEW, USEFUL, AND CHEAP 

SlLlE&i MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, 

£ich Black SILK JACKETS and MANTLES. • . , 2 to 6 Guineas. 

Our LEADING BLACK SILK JACKET . . . . 1 Guinea. 

Velveteen jackets 12s. 9d. upwards. 

BRAIDED CASHMERE ditto.14s. 9d. 

PAISLEY LONG SHAWLS.21s. to 5 guineas. 

The New REVERSIBLE PAISLEY SHAWL . . . . fils. Od. upwards. 

The New “ PEPLUM ” SHAWL, in all materials . . . 10s. 9d. „ 

BLACK C ASHM ERE SHAWLS, richly embroidered . . . 12s. 9cL ,, 

Fancy Dresses in all the New Materials and latest Designs. 

The. NEW STRIPED POPLIN, 10s. 9d., 12s. 9d., and 14s. Od. the dross of 13 yards. 

Trimmed Robes, with Bodice, 21s. upwards j Suits, 8lb. 6<L hpward#. 

Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Lace, Haberilashehy, Sunshades, Faociyi Wb 

Family and Complimentary Mourning-. Catalogue, with Illuminated Almanack, forwarded free. 

Close on Saturdays at Pour o’dock. 

JAMES SPENOE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, DntpetSi 

7®> 77i Sb 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON* E.Gi, 

Wjtlyua five to tea minute s’ walk of th e principal Railways. ^ 

F ANT HE ON.—NOTICE OF R EMOVAL. 

MRS: TIBBITTS 

Begs to inform the Nobility and Trade in general that, in consequence of ike final closing of the PanUw Bsssawr 
t __ m ‘ , . m ■ - - £er btSness will be removed to. 

THE SOHO BAZAAR, OXFORD ©THEEX (NEW ENTRANCE), 

Where ladies may rely upon receiving the newest and most correct taris and English Fashions in every desoriptiazi 
of LADIES* AND CHILDREN’S DRES8BS, P ALE TOTS, JACKETS, &c. 

Address— 813, 814, 815, 816, NEW R‘OOM, SOfiO BAZAAR, OXFORD STREET. 

ENTRANCE, NEAR THE LONG ROOM.—ESTABLISHED AT THE PANTHfeoN 32 YEAitS. 

ESTABLISHED] OWEN’S [FORTY YEARS. 

The golden tassel, 98, oxford street, London, 

DRESS AND MANTLE TRIMMING WAJREHOUSE. 

D. OWEN invitee special attention to his Choice Stock of New Passementerie ancl Ribbon Trimmings, 
Rosettes, Buttons, &c., &c., for the present Season, both of English and Foreign Manufacture. 

CHENILLE FRINGES AMD tRIMMINGS 0F SUPERIOR QUALITY. 

TU91 ALIOWASCI TO StaMitkliiti AjfB KZ»Z*»A 

PATTERNS SENT FREE BY POST, AND THE BEST ATTENTION PAID TO ALli ORDERS. 

*•* iPost Office Orders to he made payable to David Owen, at the Oxford Str eet Office. 

ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON. 

Ladies are invited to try this article. The prioe is low; and the q uali ty is superior, and sure to give sa t isfa ction. 

~ SOLD BY ALL ~ , „. , 

RETAIL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERS. 

Cash’s Coventry Cambric Frilling L 

Requires neither hemming nor whipping, and is of a fine and peculiarly durable material, perfectly free from all 
dress. It is of various widths. For trimming all kinds of Ladies* and Children’s Washing AppareL 
Sold by all Drapers, in Envelopes containing twelve yards, and bearing the names of 

J. & J. CASH, PATENTEES; 



BAKER AND CRISP. 


-PATTERN'S 

.. 2a. lid. Pull Drees. 
.. 38. 9d. „ 

ir 8s. 9d. „ 

.. 12s. 6d, „ 

.. Is. 3d. „ 






F^XTCTS- DRESSES, &0.-PATTERNS |Sl]fg. 

Lot 1. 600 Pieces of Striped PopHnettee .. 2s. lid. Pull Drees. 

„ 2. 300 Pieces of ditto Plain Poplins .. 3s. 9d. „ 

„ 8. 600 Pieces of Plain Granite Mohair .. 8s. 9d. „ 

„ 4. 200 Pieces of ditto ditto .. 12s. 6d, „ 

„ 5. 200 Pieces of 32-inch Skirtings .. .. Is. 3d. „ 

„ 6. 200 Pieces of 30-inch ditto Is. 6d. „ 

„ 7. 300 Pieces of 32-’ v . n Wool ditto .. Is. ll£d. „ 

,, 8 . 200 Pieces rf iue beet Striped Sultanas 17g. 6d. „ 

„ 9. 150 Pieces of Silk and Cotton Poplins, Is. per yard to 3s. 

9 , 10. 1000 Poplin Dresses, 14s. 9d. to 29s. 6d. 

pll % Ifeij Colours and Patterns in JAPANESE SILKS, and a large variety of NEW FANCY DRESSES 
in Mottled Ch£n£s, Striped and Plain, from 44d. to 2s. 6d. per yard. 

198, REGENT STREET. 


SILKS (USEFUL). 

JOHN HARYJJY & a ON, 69, Ludgate Hill. 

* PATTERNS FREE. 

Useful Stripes, Checks, Ohenes, from £2 15s. 6d., 14 yards. 


SPRING AND summer dress materials. 

4 fall asaoTtjpent for early use, cut by the yard, from Is. to 2a. 8d. Patterns fre^. 

JOHN HARVEY & SON, 69, Ludgate Hill. 


L£NO CURTAINS. 

, JOHN HARVEY & SON, 69, LUDGATE HILL* 

Curtains four yards long, 12s. 6d. pair, and better. 


SILK DRESSES, MANTLES, FROM TWO GUINEAS. 

Gloves, Flowers, Parasols, and every description of Millinery, direct from Jtyfo 

MME. JACOBI, Agent, Court Milliner, 

4, EJLUBOUBG MONTMAETEE, PAEIS, late of 171, NEW BOND STREET, EQNDON, 

On receipt of cheque or order payable at General Post Office, London, executes orders for any of the above articles 

at a charge of 5 per cent, on the warehouse prices. 


FAMI LY MOURN ING. 

Mmss, JAY Would respectfully announce that great Economy is effected by purchasing at their Establishment, 

their Stock being the largest in Europe. 

MOURNING COSTUME OF EVTJBY DESCRIPTION 

|£ept &e*4f Made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, at a moment’s notice. 

THE MOST REASONABLE PRICES ARE CHARGED, 

And the wear of every article guaranteed 

THE LONDON. GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET 

(NEAR THE CIRCUS). 

JAY’S. 

Families waited upon In the Country. Patterns sent Post Free. 



nisi 


HUS 












THE “SINGER” NEW NOISELESS C 

LOCK-STITCH 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 

Are confidently recommended as the most thoroughly perfected of any before the public. They are 
furnished with a NEW PATENT TUCK-MARKER, that creases each succeeding tuck t ohile sewing—the m ost 
i ueful invention of the dag , and not to be had with any other maohines. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSEDB, LONDON. 

BRANCH OFFICES—Edinburgh, 107, Princes Street; Aberdeen, 46, George Street; Leeds, 1, Commercial 
Street; Liverpool, 21, Bold Street; Manchester, 103, Market Street; Newcastle, 58, Northumberland Street; 
Northampton, 13, Sheep Street; Glasgow, 65, Buchanan Street; Dundee, 28, Reform Street; Dublin, 69, Grafton 
Street; Belfast, 7, Donegal Street. 


NOTED HOUSE FOR CHEAP SILKS. 


G. B. PICKEN, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRAPER, 

148 & 149, HIGH STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON. 

HORROOK’S LONG CLOTHS.—A SINGLE PIECE AT THE WHOLESALE PRICE. 

Price List sent upon receipt of three Stamps. 

FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING. 


MADAME TUBSATJD’S EXHIBITION 
AT THE BAZAAR, BAKER 8TRRET, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTUR Y. 

The Times, of April 14th, states;—" In no other plaoe in Europe 
are so many touching and important memorials of the great 
Emperor to he found; even for a National Collection, our gallant 
Allies might be proud to possess the relics which are here preserved. 
Madame Tuss&ud's Exhibition is without a rival, either here or on 
the Continent —all who have attempted competition have proved 
but so many foils to set up the sufNgrior attractions of her admirable 
collection of Us hommss cilcbrss . 

Open from Eleven in the morning till Ten at night. 

Brilliantly lighted at Eight. 

Admittance—On* Shilling. Napoleon Booms, Sxpence. 



PATENT 

j CORN FLOUR. 

} FOR CHILDRENS DIET. 

--- 


Life-size trimmed Paper Models of all the new Summer Styles 
(with flat patterns) are supplied, post free (on receipt of stamps), by 

MRS. BROWN, 

16, CHRISTIE ED., SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, 

AS FOLLOWS;— 

The Newest Parisian Train Gored Skirts, 2s. 

The New Short Skirt (for prc 
Frilled Gored Petticoate, 2s. 

Out-door Casques or Peplum Jackets, in all the new French 
shapes, 2s. 

The Princess Robe for the Season, 3s. 6d. 

Dress Bodices, with sleeves. Is. 8d.; single sleeves, lOd. 

Little Girl's Princess Dress, 2s. 6d., 

And every known style at half the prices chabged else¬ 
where. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Visitors wishing to effect a saving of 30 per cent, are 
advised to make their purchases in London. TSn glmul 
is the only country in the world where India Shawls are 
admitted free of auty .—American Press. 

The largest and most important collection of CASH- 
MERE SHAWLS, of all descriptions, always on view 
at the Great Shawl, Cloak, and Dress Emporium, 

171, 173, 175, and 179, REGENT STREET, 

And at the Branch Establishment, 

42, EAST STREET, BRIGHTON. 

FARMER AND ROGERS. 
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103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


THE WHEELER & WILSON 

LOCK STITCH 

PRIZE MEDAL SEWING-MACHINE 

Excels in Simplicity, Durability, and Beauty of Work, adopted by the Nobility and Gentry. 

On Plain Tables, and Elegant Half and Pull Cases. Oyer 250,000 sold. 

With all the Recent Improvements and Additions for Plain, Orn a ment al, and Fancy Work. 

139, REGENT STREET; and 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 

Prospectuses post-free. Instruction gratis. 




Iron or Wood Table, 



THE NEW IMPROVED SEWING-MACHINE. 


Quarter Case, 


a 


99 


THE WANZER 

LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 

Combining the two important Features of SIMPLICITY of CON¬ 
STRUCTION and ADAPTATION to all kinds of Material. 

Prospectuses post-free . 

MANUFACTURED BY 



Prom £10. 


“ THE WANZER” SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY (LIMITED), 

4, CHEAPS IDE, E.C. 


SEWING-MACHINES. 

PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 

FLORENCE. 

It will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt; gather a Frill and sew it on Band at same 
time ; and execute in a superior manner all kinds of Sewing ever required in a Family. 

Makea four different Stitches, has patent reversible feed motion, fastens off its seam without 
stopping. No other Machine has these late Improvements , for which a &oU Medal was awarded by 
the Committee on Sewing-Machines at the late Exhibition of the American Institute (in competition 
with every well-known Machine) , held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee's Report and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post-free. Agents wanted 
Address— 

FLORENCE SEWINC-MACHINE COMPANY, 

97, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.; and at 19 & 21, BLACKFRIARS STREET 

MANCHESTER. 

Agents: A. CAMERON, 83, Union Street, Glasgow ; and F. BAPTY, 30, Grafton Street, Dublin. 



A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 

GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving. Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic 
and Healing qimhties, render the Skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, Ac., clear it from every humour pimple 
or eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the Skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectlyclear and beautiful. Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 
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EICH SILKS, NEW DRESS FABRICS, &c. 
GRANT AND GAS K 

Are exhibiting in their Saloons a Large Collection of Rich Brocaded Silks and Satins, Silk Robes, Muslin- 
de-Soie, and other textile fabrics, which have been expressly manufactured to their order for exhibition in the 

“GRANDE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS." 

AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF NEW FRENCH FANCY SILKS, 

In Chene, Plain Glace, New Stripes, &c., from 24 Guineas full Dress of 14 yards, or any length 

cut, at 38. 9d. per yard. 

MANY NOVELTIES IN EXTRA RICH BROCHE AND CHENE SILKS, at 3£ to 5J Guineas. 
YERY RICH MOIRE ANTIQUES, in Black and all the New Shades, 54 Guineas full dress. 

A great variety of NEW FOULARDS, JAPANESE SILKS, &c. 

A Large Quantity of Useful Dark Fancy Silks, at 2 Guineas the Full Dress of 14 yards, 

Greatly uijder present value, worth 4s. 6d. per yard. 

A most extensive purchase of New CHENE and other FRENCH FANCY SILKS, at Three Guineas full dress 
of 14 yard3, or any length by the yard, price 4s. 6d.; usual price, 5s. 9d. per # yard. 

Che iciest Resigns in $|tabt-up Silk Skirts anb globes fiiinbsoimlg Crimmeb. 

FRENCH ORGANDIE MUSLINS, BRILLIANTINES, PRINTED CAMBRICS, PIQUES, THE NEW 

CRETONNE CLOTH, &c. 

A LARGE LOT OP BEST FRENCH PRINTS, 9Jd. PER YARD. 

The extensive Suite of Rooms appropriated to the MADE-UP DRESS DEPARTMENT contain a most 

BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF MADE-UP SKIRTS AND SUITS. 

Costume Dresses, with short Skirts and Petticoat en suite. 

ALSO SPECIAL NOVELTIES FOE BALL AND EVENING DRESSES, &c. 


THE MANTLE AND SHAWL. DEPARTMENTS 

Contain the most Elegant and Useful Novelties for the Season, at most moderate prices. 

RICH SILK AND YELYET MANTLES AND JACKETS. Silk Jackets, in Pointed and Loose Circular 

Shapes, from 2 Guineas. 

THE NEW PEPLTJM SILK JACKETS, Handsomely Trimmed, from 2 Guineas. 

MALTESE LACE SHAWLS AND HALF SQUARES, LACE ROTONDES, from 2 Guineas. LACE 

PEPLUMS in great variety. 

YAK AND FRENCH LACE SHAWLS, in Black and White, from One Guinea. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

GRANT and GASK beg to announce that the Elegant and private Suite of Rooms, 5, Wells Street, 
appropriated to the r new MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, contains a most recherche collection of the latest 
Modes in 

FRENCH MILLINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

Under the Special Management of MADAME ALEXANDRINE, recently of 13, Old Bond Street. 
BONNETS, HATS, WREATHS, HEAD-DRESSES, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c. 

Court Trains , Wedding Trousseaux , General Mourning , Dressmaking , &c., completed on the 

premises on the shortest notice. 

Patterns of all Goods forwarded free. Illustrated Fashion Books for the Season free on application. 

58, 59, 60, 61, 62, Oxford Street; and 3, 4, 5, Wells Street, London. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard dbs Italieets, June 2Uh, 1867. 

Chsse Axes,— 

The principal fashion which has appeared lately is a new form 
of chapeau. At the present time it is only worn by a few ladies, 
bat among them the Duchess de Mouchy in the Longchamps Races, 
and the Princess of Mettemich, two grand authorities in the world 
of fashion. This model is a circle of tulle or straw, on which is 
displayed a bouquet of blue feathers, forming a tuft at the summit 
of the head. The Duchess d'AngoulSme wore, it is said, a similar 
model when she entered Paris in 1814; with one exception, that 
her bonnet was very large, un cabriolet ; and this new bonnet is 
smaller even than that worn last year. 

The grand ffites given by the Court of Prance to the foreign 
sovereigns in honour of the Exhibition, have caused a great bustle 
amongst the dress-makers and milliners of Paris, as of courso might 
be expected. 

Amongst some of the most attractive toilettes made on these 
occasions one was a skirt of pearl-grey taffeta, embroidered with 
straw and crystal brilliant drops ; a tunic of grey tulle, relieved on 
the side by a long garland of Bengal roses, intermingled with ripe 
oats ; the sleeves are formed only of a small ruched slope of tulle ; 
the bodice, dicoUet <?, in grey taffeta, has for ornament a cordon 
of the same flowers, which likewise passes on the sleeves and on 
the top ; as a pature the lady wore a necklace of rubies, topazes, 
and diamonds. 

Another was a white tarlatan robe, trimmed with fifteen small cut 
ruches. The young lady who wore this had a large black sash 
embroidered with rose-buds, arid had roses in her hair. The third 
was a robe of white taffeta, striped with satin, tunic of white tulle, 
relieved on two sides by nasturtiums and black grapes, with the 
same flowers in the hair. 

A skirt of rose taffeta, on which was a tunic of roes tulle with 
bands of white tulle set with crystal; a scarf of white tulle is tied 
behind on the part of the dress, and the ends fall, waving. 

House toilette for a yonng lady. Robe of white foulard or Indian 
MtfHn, formed in two skirts. A large hem is set at the bottom of 
i first; at the bottom of the second, Vandykes of taffeta with 


guipure. Muslin under bodice, ceinture-corselet, edged with 
escallops like the bottom of the second skirt, to which it is made in 
one piece. Small paletot to match with the skirt, edged with the 
same trimming, and cut in peplum points on the sides and behind; 
ornamented top and bottom like the skirt. 

Another may be made, at choice, in green foulard or satin for the 
under skirt, with a second skirt in mouse-colour poit-deehevre or 
poult-desoie, A large daisy plait forms the trimming for the green 
under skirt. Tiie second is cut in denticulations edged by a bias- 
piece of grey satin. Under bodice with straight sleeves to match 
with the green under skirt. Bodice to match with the other skirt, 
with cut basques. “ Middle Ages ** sleeves, lined with green and 
cut in Vandykes all round. Small jockey of grey material. Sash of 
grey, fastened by a bow of velvet with crystal beads; Madrilene 
bonnet in black tulle, ornamented by a small veil of lace falling on 
the chignon. Barbe strings of Chantilly lace, fastened by a tuft of 
rose buds ; on the side of the bonnet another tuft of rose-buds. 

Robe of grey poult-desoie. Corslet and skirt cut in a single 
piece. Behind, a single large plait at the waist. All the seams of 
this petticoat are in bias. The bottom is cut in escallops. The 
corslet is cut at the top in escallops also, as well as the small short 
sleeves. Under-bodice in puffed tulle, with ornament of guipure 
set on blue taffeta ribbon. Sleeves of the same tulle, trimmed on 
the side and on the seams by guipure set on blue ribbon. Mantle 
cut en rotonde , ornamented by an embroidery of jet. 

Robe of silken gauze with two skirts; the first is ornamented by 
four rows of taffeta of tint to match ; the second, relieved in the 
antique style on each side, is trimmed with three rows to match. 
Basquine bodice lined with silk and trimmed with biases like the 
skirts. Tight sleeves, lined with same. Sash to match, edged and 
covered with biases. Bonnet of Belgian straw of the plateau form, 
ornamented by embroidered velvet and leaves. All round the 
edge, fringe of straw and crystal drops. Behind, long bands of 
black velvet. Barbe strings of Chantilly lace fastened in a bow. 

Country toilettes.—Robe of blue poult-desoie in two skirts ; the 
first is ornamented above a wide hem by a darker blue taffeta cut 
in leaves ; second skirt, relieved on the sides by a large ribbon or¬ 
namented with crystal beads. Blue corslet on a white body, em¬ 
bellished with entre-deux of guipure. Paletot of poult-desoie to 
match with the skirt, fringed and embroidered with crystal peails. 
Bonnet of bouillonn6 tulle edged with forget-me-nots. Strings of 
tulle. 

Robe of Indian foulard. Petticoat cut in bias, flat in front, 
having a few plaits behind only. At the bottom of the skirt daisy- 
plait out in esoallops broidered with cerise taffeta. Figaro bodioe, . 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
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cut and broidered with the same taffeta. Sash likewise trimmed. 
Tight sleeves, having at the top a vandyked crest. The bottom 
remains open on the side. Under bodice with plaits in linen and 
muslin strewn with lozenges of guipure. Bretonne vest in white 
cashmere, lined with cerise cashmere and trimmed with bands of 


embroidered silk of various shades. 

Robe of Chambery gauze with small red stripe, ornamented with 
coral red satin on each of the seams. At the bottom of the skirt, 
just above the hem, a double row of bows in the same satin. 
Corslet of poult-de-aoie, ornamented with satin, so as to form 
shoulderpieces. Underbodice to match with the skirt. Short 
puffed sleeves. Behind, large knot with long ends waving. In the 
hair, velvet foliage and a bunch of cherries. 

Robe composed of an under skirt of white satin, trimmed with 
rolls of green satin, strewn with crystal beads. This skirt is made 
in one with the corslet, which is set over an under bodice of illusion 
tulle. Second skirt in Chambery gauze, ornamented with peas of 
green satin. This second skirt is edged and relieved by'garlanda'of 
flowers and fruit, which rise to the bodice. Velvet and foliage in 
the hair. 

Robe of mauve poult-de-aoie ornamented with embroidery of jet 
sloping upwards to the middle of the skirt. Corslet of the same 
material, fringed and embroidered with jet at the top. Middle 
Ages sleeves in tulle or gauze fringed with jet. Two rows of black 
velvet in the hair, with a few wild flowers. Evening toilette. Robe 
of blue satin with skirt cut in bias and without plaits at the waist. 
Second skirt of crape, with a bias of blue satin, fringed with pearls 
set in a bertha around the bodice. Sash composed of bias pieces. 
On each side of the skirt a knot of satin with pearls. Behind, a 
large bias of satin described in zig-zags, with bows at the top. A 
wreath of tea roses set in the hair. 

Town toilette composed of a first skirt of Havana foulard. 
Second skirt of striped poult-de-aoie edged with bias pieces embel¬ 
lished with jet and relieved by large similar biases. Striped 
corslet edged with bands to match with those of the skirt, and set 
on an under bodice in foulard like the under skirt, and on which 
an embroidery of five rows of jet in the form of a collar is set. 
Tight sleeves of foulard. Paletot in faille, cut in rounded denticu- 
lations and fringed with jet on each side. Bonnet of black lace of 
the plateau form, accompanied behind by a veil falling on the 
chignon. In front, a cordon of leaves and brown fruits powdered 
with gold. 

Among the new bonnets, a fanchon of white tulle fringed with 
large drops at the edge and completed by barbe strings of tulle. 

Another is in crape and tulle of a rich maroon colour, orna¬ 
mented with gilt leaves in front. A rose is placed rather on one 
side. Strings of maroon tulle. This model is very delicate and is 
placed on the summit of the head. Perhaps it is as well to observe, 
that this model is much sought for by “ lea EUganta 

Another is an Empire form is in ash-grey tulle and crape, 
trimmed with leaves of a tint to match, at the edge of the passe 
and the bavolet band fringed with crystal drops, barbe strings of 
grey tulle. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The model given with this number is a peplum skirt for a young 
lady. It fits round the waist with a ribbon, or waistband, inde¬ 
pendent of the corsage ; the material is moselle or faille, braided. 
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PLATE I.— Fig, 1.—Indoor Costume, robe of mais-coloved V 
poplinette trimmed with silk cord and buttons of the same colon, ^ 
under bodice and sleeves of white muslin trimmed with lace and 
ribbon. Coiffure ornamented with a braid across the head sad 
finished with a long curl on the left side. 

Fig. 2.—Walking Costume, robe of mauve-coloured pouU-d+aoie, 
skirt plain. Mantle of black silk trimmed with silk braid sod 
fringe. Hat of velvet, ornamented with a feather. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of grey silk trimmed with bands of green satin 
and buttons to correspond. Coiffure dressed with curls at the 
back of the head. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.—Ball-dress of white silk, with an over 
skirt and bodice of blue satin trimmed with crystal beads and 
drops. The trimming on the under skirt also of beads to corres¬ 
pond. Coiffure trimmed with blue ribbon and beads. 

Fig. 2.—Indoor Costume, dress of silver grey cashmere, with 
trimmings of pink ribbon, under bodice ornamented with the 
same, and the hair dressed with ribbon to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of black pottZl-de-sole,made with a Zouave jacket; 
the trimming is a black frilling headed with two narrow bands of 
white silk. Head-dress of mauve ribbon ornamented with beads. 


PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Walking Costume, robe da demut of 
lavender alpaca embroidered in black silk and trimmed with black 
chenille drop fringe. Costume finished with a sash at the back, of 
broad ribbon. Hat of black velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Walking Costume, robe of French muslin figured with 
a small green sprig. The upper skirt is looped up with a green 
ribbon, and the under skirt trimmed with two bands of the same. 
Mantle of gros grain trimmed with gimp, drop ornaments, and 
black lace. Bonnet of straw, trimmed with crystal ornaments and 
flowers, fastened under the chignon with a narrow ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Walking Costume of brown silk trimmed with cord and 
fringe. Petticoat of blue silk made in narrow flutings. Chapeau 
of white, dotted with beads and trimmed with blue ribbon and a 
small feather. 

PLATE TV.—Fig. 1.—Robe of striped foulard worn with a 
pelerine and sleeves of black lace. Coiffure dressed with three 
bands of ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Walking Costume of mohair, trimmed with black 
velvet. Bonnet of tuscan trimmed with straw ornaments and a 
gauze veil. 

Fig. 3.—Little girl's dress of white alpaca, bordered with mauve | 
silk. Petticoat of the same material. Hat of velvet, trimmed | 
with peacock’s feathers. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet, composed of a wreath of small bine 
flowers, from which a veil is attached to fall back to cover the 
chignon. 

Second ditto, of white silk trimmed and piped with manve rib* 
bona, with veil to be fastened under the chin. 

Promenade bonnet of green silk, ornamented with white pearl*, 
with white roses and leaves. 

Hat of white chip trimmed with pink asters and ribbon. 

Dress cap, consisting of white lace and amber ribbon and white 
flowers. 

Evening cap composed of white nette ornamented with pale pink 
roses and wreaths of leaves. 

Bodice of white muslin trimmed with ruchings of the same ever 
blue ribbon. 

Under sleeve of muslin ornamented with loops of blue ribbon 
and lace. 

Second ditto, of nette trimmed with white laoe and insertion and 
bands of purple velvet. 
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} THE MYSTERY OF THE JEWETTS. 

> 

(Concludedfrom our last.) 


One evening I called just at dusk, and, finding the door 
open, entered without announcing myself. Bertha was 
alone in the great sitting-room, and my entrance Btartled her. 
I had before noticed her exceeding timidity and apprehen¬ 
sion of strangers. As she rose and gave me her hand I saw 
by the dim light that she had been weeping. I had made it 
a rule never to notice anything unusual about the family, 
and I was sure that this was one reason why she had so 
much confidence in me, but at the sight of her flushed face 
and quivering lips I could not help saying— 

“ Dear Bertha,” in a pleading, gentle tone. 

“Don’t, please! be yourself, Earnest,” she said, turning 
half away frojn me; and I respected her wishes. 

We stood by the window for a long time in silence, she 
resting her face on her arm on the window-sill, and I look¬ 
ing at her by the moonlight, and wondering at her strange, 
unprotected situation, and the courage which she dis¬ 
played by remaining so fearlessly in the half-ruined old 
building which had had the reputation of being visited 
by spirits from the other world ever since 1 could remember. 

I glanced about the great dark room and out into the wide 
silent hall, and at that moment nothing seemed more pro¬ 
bable. Involuntarily I shuddered. 

At that moment a sound was heard which sent a thrill of 
terror through my veins. It was a groan, apparently sub¬ 
dued by distance, but still an unmistakable groan! I felt 
my blood chill. I glanced at Bertha. She too had heard 
it, but her face did not betray the horror which I was sure 
was visible in mine. She only looked pale and anxious. 
Without speaking, we listened. Suddenly the groan was 
repeated. I grasped her hand, almost panic-stricken, but 
•he spoke quietly. 

“Stay here, Ernest. I will be back in a moment,” she 
said, and went quickly from the room. 

“ Bertha!” I called after her; but the sound of her light 
footsteps had died away. Perhaps it was a shame to me, 
but I sprang from the room, and walked up and down out¬ 
side. I could not stay in that dreadful house. After a 
while I went back to the door, and met Bertha as she came 
through the hall. 

“ Are you going P Good night,” she said, gently. 

I looked at her in astonishment. 

“ Are you not afraid ? Let me stay with you,” I said. 
No; I am not afraid. Trust me, my friendand she 
went in and left me. 

When 1 saw her again it was nearly a fortnight afterwards. 
She was walking through the garden with her little sister, 
and wore a dress of delicate blue lawn, with her shoulders 
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and fair slender arms covered by a gauzy white lace. At 
Bight of her in that costume, I was immediately impressed 
by what seemed a most. inconsistent idea. Immediately l 
associated and confounded her identity with that of a beauti¬ 
ful and popular heiress whom I had seen in an opera-house 
some two years before. I could not be content to compare 
the two women and find out the points of resemblance, any 
more than I could compare myself with myself. They would 
only appear as all one. The face of the heiress I could only 
remember dimly, her name I could not recollect at all; but I 
experienced that feeling which we have all known—the con¬ 
sciousness of recalling an old forgotten experience which a 
rare taste or odour sometimes brings us—a sort of familiar 
discovery which we wonder at ourselves for not making 
before. This sensation grew so intense, that it almost 
alarmed me at last. 

“ I will tell Bertha,” I said to myself. “ It will cure me 
of the fancy to hear her laugh.” 

She did not laugh; she did not take her eyes from the 
blue distant mountains all the time I was talking, and when 
I had finished she did not make me any reply. The next 
day I met an old friend and college chum, who was on his way 
from London to his home, still farther north than my own. 
Sitting in my room that evening, with a box of prime cigars, 
he retailed choice gossip by the hour. 

“Have you been in town since the Shelton affair?” he 
asked. 

“ No ; what was it ?” I replied. 

“ Why, Paul Shelton, one of the wealthiest men in town, 
everybody supposed him, committed forgery for—I should 
really be sorry to say to what amount. People 6&id it was to 
save himself, and that if he hadn't been allowed to manage the 
affair himself, nobody had been the worse off*; but, zounds! 
he smashed himself and two or three others, who won*t show 
him much mercy if they ever get their hands on him. He 
disappeared—hung himself in some out-of-the-way place, or 
jumped overboard, probably; but they haven*t given up 
looking for him yet.” 

“ Where’s his family ?” 

“ Gone too. His wife died, they say; but be had some 
daughters, I believe. It made a great hue and cry for a 
while, but it’s nearly died out now.” 

He rattled on for a while longer, and then suddenly pro¬ 
claimed himself sleepy, and went to bed. I sat alone by the 
open window, thinking. Something oppressed me, and I 
could not discover what it was. It was like one of my un¬ 
accountable whims to connect Bertha with the story I had 
just heard; but it caused a very disagreeable sensation, and 
one which would not be easily shaken off. I paced my 
room all night, and fell asleep in an easy chair at daylight. 

I went to see Bertha the next morning, not for the mere 
pleasure of a friendly visit, but to tell her that I loved her, 
and to ask her to be my wife. I found her at work by 
window of the old sitting-room. Drawing an ottoman up 
beside her, I told her what I had to say. She flushed up to 
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the rich waves of her beautiful hair at my first words; but 
before I had finished her face was as white as the cambric 
she had been at work on. 

"I love you, Ernest/' she replied, gently; " but I cannot 
be your wife. My life is devoted to another. You must 
conquer your love, or we must not meet again." 

All my pleadings, and prayers, and expostulations were of 
no avail. She was as firm as only such women as she can 
be, and I left her in despair. I did not go near her again 
for nearly two months. I could not. But one clear Sep¬ 
tember day I took the familiar path, and entered the old 
door beneath the swinging ivy. The house seemed empty. 
Good heavens! had they all gone i The sound of some one 
moaning struck on my ear at last. I listened a moment, 
and then followed the sound. It led me up a flight of stairs, 
at the top of which was an open door. In full sight was a 
bed with silken hangings. A man, dead, and white, and 
ghastly lay upon it. Kneeling on the rich carpet by the 
bedside, and mourning over one of the cold, slender hands, 
was Bertha. 

“ Don’t, darling—pray don't 1 You’ll mourn your life 
away. Try to cheer up. Come away. Think of little 
Floy." 

It was the old servant who pleaded, and she caressed her 
mistress's drooping, neglected hair, as she spoke. Florence 
stood at the window, frightened and awe-stricken. 

“ O, father, O father! Hunted and despised by all the 
world, but so dear to me! Speak to me—kiss me. O, if I 
could die too 1" 

"Bertha Shelton," said the old servant, "stop. You 
shall not kill yourself. Come with me.” 

" She bent forward, and, lifting her mistress as if she 
had been a child, came out into the hall. She was too ex¬ 
cited to be surprised at meeting me, and gave her slight 
burden into my arms without a word. 

"Mine—mine!” I said, pressing passionate kisses on 
the white, unconscious face. 

There was a quiet burial from the old Burleigh House a 
few days later. The villagers were confounded and bewil¬ 
dered at first, but after a while the story got abroad that 
the dead man was Paul Shelton, the notorious forger. Some 
doubted it, and some believed it, and all waited impatiently 
for the stone to be erected upon the grave. But when the 
plain marble slab appeared, they were no wiser than before. 
It bore but two words, and they were—" My Father." 


It is certain that either wise bearing, or ignorant carriage* 
is caught as men take disease one of another; therefore, let 
men take heed of their company. 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill manners as flattery. 
If you flatter all the company you please none; if you flatter 
only one or two you affront the rest.— Swift. 


BIANCA. 

No wild Bacchante, tendril-crowned. 

No sad-eyed vineyard saint was she: 

A maid, instead, who sweetly frowned. 
And sweetly smiled at sight of me. 

You say she loved me! Well, what then ? 

No harm was done ! so bright a smile 
Was never meant for other men— 

And I had ne'er a thought of guile. 

It was the vintage—half divine 
The day, from rise to set of san, 

And, flushing dark with amber wine. 

The ripened grapes dropped one by one. 

Across the wide Campagna came 
At eve a youth with eager eyes. 

Ablaze with more than sunset flame— 

Oh, happy youth, too over-wise 1 

You knew that in the vineyard shade, 

A star within its purple gloom, 

She waited—fairest, dearest maid 
That ever blushed 'neath trysting bloom. 

You felt that smile was all for you. 

That languid sweetness in her mien. 

And glowed in triumph as you drew 
Her olive Angers in between 

Yours, whiter far, and bent to kiss 
Each softly rounded finger-tip; 

Tlien, growing bolder in your bliss. 

The pouting crimson of her lip. 

You saw her heart's quick throbbing stir 
The envious kerchief on her breast. 

And heard, above the downy whirr 
Of doves returning to their nest. 

Her murmured welcome—murmured low 
In that sweet language of the South 
Whose very echoes melt and flow 
Into—" I love 1" in Beauty*s mouth. 

She loved me well; yet now I dream. 
Perhaps am wrong—yet 'tis not so— 

She was not one to falsely seem; 

And feign a love she did not know. 

I wish she had been- simple girl! 

It would have saved a world of pain ; 

But no—she held herself a pearl 
Not lightly to be touched again. 

She thought I loved her ; was she wrong ? 

I thought I loved her for an hour ; 

I only marvel 'twas so long, 

Since o'er me, with resistless power. 

Another mistress reigned supreme— 

My Art, my blissful One, my All! 

I conld not dream she was a dream, 

Nor stay when she should choose to oall. 

And she did call me. " Venice waits 
Thy skilfnl pencil, as of old 
She waited for her doge—her gates 
Adorned with purple and with gold." 
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And I—“ Bianca, do not grieve I 
My duty, and—nay, kiss me, dear! 

Believe me, sweet, I do not leave 
This Borne and thee without a tear/' 

I paused in doubt; no word she said. 

But clasping close a flaming vine. 

In alow, still anger turned her head— 

" Thou hast thy path—I, too, have mine." 

This was our parting. Thence I took 
The road to Venice. Scarce a year 

Had faded, when a whisper shook 
My every nerve with thrilling fear ; 

“ Last week a peasant girl in Rome 
Died by her own dark, desperate hand; 

No one had wronged her, but her home, 

She said was not in any land ; 

“ And life was chill, and dark, and sad 

(Some thought she mourned an absent love); 

And she had naught to make her glad— 

'Twas brighter—happier far above.” 

And hidden next her heart, they say. 

Was found a letter, and the name 

Was whispered me—I turned away 

Brow-flushed with burning grief and shame. 

A. V. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre. —Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 
continues the successful career commenced by her first 
appearance as ** Violetta*’ in Xa Traviata , a performance 
which she has repeated with undiminished attraction. 
Mdlle. Nilsson recently appeared, for the first time, as 
“Margherita," in Faust —in which, notwithstanding the 
inevitable comparison with some of the greatest singers of 
the day, the new-comer achieved another decided success. 
Her personal appearance, and the general charm and grace 
of her manner, eminently qualify her for the representation 
of the gentle and unworldly heroine of the earlier scenes. 
The guileless modesty of her “ No, signor, io non son 
damigella nd bella,” when rejecting “ Faust’s” proffered 
arm—the dreamy abstraction of her legendary song, “ C’era 
un re,” with the interruptions of her wandering recollections 
of her interview with “ Faust”—the bright artless joy, 
without coquetry, at her self-adornment with the Mephis- 
tophelian jewels—her brilliant and voluble, yet withal 
sympathetic, delivery of the rapturous “ Ah 1 E’strano 
poter”—the touching accents of grief which she imparts to 
the phrase (in the quartet) “ A1 campo k il fratel,” &c., in 
which she bewails her desolation to “ Faust”—all these 
points belonged to the most refined and poetical order of 
vocal and dramatic expression. 


Royal Italian Opera.— Xa Sonnambula, played for 
the first time this season, has been the only jaa#i-novelty 
lately. As heretotore, Mdlle. Patti's aria d’entrata is a 
specimen of vocalization of the purest and most perfect 
kind, and her final rondo, “ All non giuoge,” a most remark¬ 
able exhibition of skill. Signor Fancelli, the “ Elvino,” sang 
with much refinement his air, “Ah perche non passo 
odiarti,” and M. Petit was a weighty “ Rodolpbo.” Don 
Carlos has been given for the third time, Mdlle. Lucca 
resuming the part of “ Elizabeth,*' which at the second per¬ 
formance was undertaken at a short notice, and admirably 
sustained, by Madame Lemmens Sherrington. 

Philharmonic Society. —The concert on Monday 
evening, the fifth of the present series, took place under the 
patronage (“ immediate patronage,*' according to the pro¬ 
gramme) of the Queen, His Royal H ighness the Prince of 
Wales, and Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and 
was attended by the Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, the 
Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, and a distinguished 
party, who arrived shortly before the termination of the 
last movement of the first symphony. 

Adklphi Theatre. —A new farce, adapted from the 
French by Mr. J. M. Morton, has been produced at this 
house, under the title of A Slice of Luck. It shows the 
troubles of a nervous gentleman, who, having come into a 
large legacy, is immediately surrounded by a host of affec¬ 
tionate relations. The dialogue is full of Mr. Morton's 
whimsicalities, and the chief character is represented by 
Mr. J. Clarke, with an abundance of quaint humour. 

Strand Theatre. —A “comedy-farce,*' in two acts, 
called Our Domestics , which may be described as a new 
version of High Life Beloic Stairs , has been produced at 
his theatre with well-deserved success. The author is Mr. 
F. Hay, who has vastly improved as a dramatic author since 
he produced a little farce called The French Bxhibition at 
this house. Our Domestics , of course, has very little plot, 
the fun being chiefly maintained by showing how a num¬ 
ber of male and female servants impose upon and laugh 
at a master and mistress, who are not particularly strong- 
minded, and who are troubled with a romantic daughter. 

The New Royal Amphitheatre, Holborn. —The 
Royal Amphitheatre, opened three or four weeks since by 
Messrs. Thomas M'Collum and Ch&rman, the lessees, is 
built on the site of the old Metropolitan Horse Bazaar, just 
opposite the new Inns of Court Hotel, and between Red 
Lion Street and Dean Street, Holborn, not far from the 
entrance to Lincoln’s-inn-fields on the other side of the 
street. This new house of entertainment has an arena for 
equestrian and gymnastic performances, and a stage for 
ordinary theatrical representations. These combined attrac¬ 
tions of the place are supported by a clever company of both 
classes of performers thoroughly proficient in their parts. 





THE BARTLETT PATENT REVERSIBLE S 

SEWING MACHINE, 1 

COMBINES ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF THE MOST POPULAR SEWING MACHINES SIMPLIFIED. ‘ 

Can be worked by a child. 

Runs either way. 

Uses but one thread, and a short straight needle. 

Can be worked either by the hand or foot. 

And will do all kinds of Household Sewing easily and quickly. 

It Fells, Hems, Binds, Tucks, &c., and makes a reliable, dun ble, and elastic stitch on either thick or thin goods, 

and is a good Practical Family Sewing Machine. 

Examine the “ BARTLETT REVERSIBLE,” and samples of work done by it, before purchasing a Machine. 

Price £3 3s., or with Stand and Table £4 4s. 

SOLD BY DRAPERS, HOSIERS, AND HABERDASHERS, EVERYWHERE. 

SANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES. 

JjRSk L ADI E S’ TROUSSEAUX 







* l The dress falls in graceful folds.” —Morning Fost. 


Book of Fifty Illustrations, containing all the New Designs in Underctothin^ 
with the prices of each article attached, including “ The Alice/ “ Edith, 

“ Maude, 1 ” “Beatrice,” “ Dagmar,” “Belgravia,” “Princess,” and the 
favourite Night-dresses, &c ,; also Drawings of Fourteen new Crinolines. 
Gratis and post-free. AU Letters to be addressed to 

MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE. 


PATENT SANSFLECTUM JUFON, 

17s. 6d. and 21s. 

The DEMI-8 AN SFLBCTUM, 

16s. 6d. 

No steels at the waist. 

The FANTAIL JUPON, 

21s. 

For Court and fall dress. 


The GEMMA or JEWELLED JUPON, 
12s. 6d. and 16s. 6d. 

The DEMI-GEMMA, 

10s. 6d. 

The DEMI-ONDINA, 

12s. 6d. 

The PICCADILLY STRIPED JUFON, 

18s. 6d. 


The POMPADOUR JUFON, 

26s. 

No steel used. 

The STRIPED DEMI-DUCHES8, 

10s. tid., 12s. 0d., and 15s. 6d. 

FRENCH WOVE CORSETS. 

12s. 6d. 


'«Learned in the art of petticoats .”—Ze FoUtt, 


“ A celebrated maker of Jupors.”— Art Journal . 


ADDLEY BOURNE, (Late Philpott), 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, 
87, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. 
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OF RUROFR, 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDE, | 

And to those who extfoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all cases Fervid Heat, and its concomitant Dust, materially injure | 
the Skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate these 
baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defects of an eruptive 
nature, and discolorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints, this Elegant Toilet 
Requisite lias, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of “ The Unfailing Auxiliary of Fkmalb Grace/' 

During SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR will be found 
singularly agreeable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING, 

The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands being neutralized, and the cloud 
induced by relaxation and languor dispelled by its power of maintaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin, without which certain deteri¬ 
oration taxes place. Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the coast, ROWLANDS* KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative 
of the Skin after I 

SEA BATHING, 

From the iiritation caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending 
the application of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage 1 
which ensues in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing; here it soothes every species of incidental 
inflammation, and fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. i 

From the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the North, this exotio preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all 
cases by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the most elegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. | 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 


The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated 

by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and purifier of the Hair, beyond all precedent. 

Price 8s. fid. and 7s. ; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. fid.; and double that size, 21s. 


Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable acids (an immediate caus e of 

Toothache) by a systematic employment, night and morning, of 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness and a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitation* for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Petch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

BOULITABD DM ITALIEN8, July 24th, 1867. 

Cbkbb 

Round bonnets are very much worn. Tbe form for this year is 
▼ery low, with flat edges. The straw is brown, of a giJt maroon, 
with a long black or red feather. Many persons adopt the blue or 
green well, but at present the maroon is in much greater favour. 

The Galileo chapeau is in white or brown, Italian or Belgian 
straw. The straw is edged with velvet, and ornamented sometimes 
with a coronet of flowers, sometimes a feather, and often by a 
ribbon only. One very charming model was in Italian straw, 
ornamented by a small cluster of Easter daisies; the under part 
has the same flowers; strings of tulle. 

Country dresses are worm short but not relieved, as nearly 
all relieved dresses are now considered as being vulgar. 

Robe of white foulard with small spots, cut in Vandykes and 
bordered by bias pieces. Peplum bodice, ornamented with biases 
and tassels, with a large sash tied behind. Bonnet in English 
straw, ornamented with taffeta ribbon. 

Short dress in Chamb4ry game, cut in square notches, relieved 
on each side by a group of small flaps on a skirt of faye. Dagmar 
fichu, tied behind. The notches of the fichu and the dress are 
edged with taffeta biases. Watteau bonnet in Belgian straw/with 
gauze veil ornamented with wheat ears. 

, little boys* toilette.—Breton costume in white piqu£, with bands 
broidered in cashmere, ornamented with silver buttons. Sailor 
hat in black glazed cloth, with a band of cashmere. Shoes with 
buckles. 

I have noticed a toilette, with a round skirt thus composed:— 
The first skirt was in grey foulard, trimmed at the bottom by a 
daisy plait in blue taffeta, and at the top of this plait three smaller 
ribbons of blue taffeta, embroidered with [white. The second 
skirt forms a tunic cut open at the sides, and rounded at the bottom 
in front and behind. This opening is deoorated by a large bow 
Of dust grey taffeta, and embroidered with blue. A square low- 
necked bodice aooompanies this toilette. 

This corslet is edged at the top by three very small bias pieces. 


at the end of which is a delicate blue plait. Tight sleeves trimmed 
on the cuffs, and at the top by a small double reverse. 

Robe in Chamblry gauze with two skirts; the first plain, the 
second being a tunic, ornamented at the bottom by small rosettes 
of rose taffeta, with crystal or imitation pearls in the’middle. One 
side of the tunic is relieved by a large bow of taffeta. High 
bodice, decorated towards the slope by bows of taffeta, with a 
corslet of taffeta split in the middle in front and behind. On the 
side, sash of taffeta with the bow and long ends ornamented with 
pearls. Tight sleeves, trimmed at the top and bottom by biases 
in taffeta. Fanchon bonnet, with a Stuart point in front and 
behind ; a wreath of roses are set so as to fall over the side. 

Robe of green satin, strewn at the bottom with crystal beads, 
mixed with imitation pearls. The tops of the skirt and corslet, 
designed in a single piece, are in green and white striped p<mlt-de- 
eoie • This part of the robe is cut in large rounded denticulation, 
fringed with pear-drops of imitation pearls, with a row of pearls at 
the top. The corslet also has the same ornaments. The. top of 
the bodice is in satin, with a denticulated crest. The sleeves arc 
tight, in pearled satin, ornamented by pearl epaulettes. . . 

Children’s sea-side toilette.—Little girl of six years.—Dress 
oomposed of a first skirt in mauve foulard, trimmed with four rows 
of fine silk galloou. Second skirt with fine white and mauve stripes* 
Plain under bodice in foulard. Guimpe with Swiss plaits. Orien¬ 
tal vest in striped foulard, ornamented with a fringe of pearls^ 
Sailor hat in Belgian straw, ornamented with a cordon of ivy* 
leaves. 

For a child of three years.—Dress of white piqul, forming a first 
skirt and tunic, open in front and cut in escallops, edged with 
braid. The body is cut low-necked, sash of wide poppy-colour 
ribbon. Vest in doth, trimmed with white passementerie. Hat 
in Italian, straw-edged with red velvet, and ornamented on the 
side by an ostrich feather. Boots of red morocco. 

Little boy of six years.—Costume in Indian linen, oomposed of 
Breton pantaloons, braided with white on the side; sleeves orna¬ 
mented with the same on the sides. Around the waist, Spanish 
scarf in foulard. Small shirt. Sailor hat in straw. Boots of 
Russia leather. 

Amongst the new bonnets I will quote : — 

A model nearly flat in Italian straw, on which passes a light veil 
of Chantilly lace, folded several times under light tufts of wild 
flowers. The ends of the veil fall behind. Strings of white tulle. 

Another is in rose tulle, beaded with crystal at the edge, fans 
formed of folded rose satin, at the end of which a delicate star of 
crystal is adjusted. This model is crossed by a scarf of white 
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tulle, plaited in front towards the middle, and studded with moss 
rose-buds; 

A square form with rounded corners is in light blue crape, 
embellished with a cordon of white fruits with Bismarck foliage. 
On the chignon, a large white blonde falls in the form of a veil, 
joining and bordered on the sides by barbe strings of light blue 
crape. Another is green, traversed in biases of rice straw. 

Trimmings in jet in the Grecian style are more than ever in 
vogue. 

I have observed a charming dress in unbleached foulard, set off 
by a black and poppy embroidery, set on the first skirt at the top 
of a large hem, and on the second skirt, forming a group in each 
round denticulation cut at the bottom. The bodice is with the 
second skirt, shaped in the princess form. 

Country Costumes.—For a little girl of three years, dress of white 
taffeta with very small black stripes, trimmed at the bottom by 
baguettes of blue taffeta: Russian bodice, with bias pieces of the 
same blue set in the middle towards the collar and on the shoulders; 
tight sleeves, second petticoat in the princess form. Watteau hat 
in rice straw, edged with blue taffeta and ornamented with blue 
flowers. 

For a young lady.—-Robe of dull-coloured mohair, with a short 
skirt rounded at the bottom and edged with red taffeta; second 
skirt shaped in front and behind en tablusr duchesse, edged with red ; 
body with basques, cut in the peplum form, embroidered with red, 
with braiding above the edges; tight sleeves, ornamented with 
biases of taffeta. G bquille h it in worked Italian straw, having 
poppy velvet and fringed with red berries. 

Robe composed of a first skirt in spring green taffeta, trimmed at 
the bottom by a daisy plait, with jet beads in the form of a star ; 
bodice strewn with stars to match; tight plain sleeves. Second 
skirt and body in black poult-de-soie , made in the princess form in 
one pattern, ornamented at the bottom by rolls of black satin; 
page sleeves rolled with black satin, and fringed with jet at the 
cuffs; sash embellished with jet. Fanchon bonnet in green crape 
ornamented with eglantines; barbe strings in crape, edged with 
blonde. 

Theatre and Ball Toilettes.— Robe of Indian muslin, trimmed at 
the bottom of the skirt by a flounce of daisy plaits, separated by 
guipure sash in large green ribbon; bodice'ornamented by a round 
bertha plaited like the flounces. Headdress strewn with wild 
flowers, formed in a roll in front and behind by a bow. 

Toilette composed of a skirt in rose satin, ornamented in two rows 
by plaits of rose crape. The second skirt is in rose tulle, cut in the 
Grecian style, edged at the bottom with a smaller plait, also in 
crape; satin corslet veiled in tulle; page sleeves in tulle. Lamball e 
headdress, ornamented with small branches of roses and forget- 
me-nots. 

The mantles are as yet worn very short, and the Vandyke seems to 
be amongst the favourite patterns; beads and passementerie are 
used, but in a much more moderate degree than during the last 
season; the tiimmings are not in fact so elaborate altogether. 
Orinolines are gradually less in sise: when worn for the promenade 
they are of very small dimensions, and betray none of the amplitude 
so much in vogue during the season before last; the eye very soon 
becomes accustomed to the change, and there is but little now tore- 
mark in the transition. For ball dresses there is an exceedingly light 
and elegant style of crinoline used, of great utility, and perfect in 
its adaptation to the light and graceful skirts ; it is manufactured 
by Messrs. Thomson, of Cheapride, London, and seems to have 
acquired great favour. Their new corsets, too, are excessively ele¬ 
gant, and admirably adapted by their lightness and perfect fit for 
ball dresses. 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Robe of lavender silk, trimmed round the 
edge with four pleats of the same material headed with a band, 
ornamented with small buttons, and each breadth of the skirt 
trimmed with the same. White Barege shawl, with a lavender 
border. Bonnet of lavender silk, trimmed with flowers and 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of black poult-ds-soic, ornamented with gimp and 
bead-drops. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of light green poplinette, edged with escallops of 
white silk. Pelerine of white lace. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.—Sea-ride dress. Robe ds dessoms of maise- 
coloured alpaca, trimmed with ornamental braid. Bonnet of 
fancy Tuscan, edged with black velvet and jet pendants, and 
fastened at the back of the head with a bow and long ends. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of dark blue cashmerette, made plain. Mantelet 
of silk, trimmed with pleated ribbon. Bonnet of white gause, 
ornamented with blue ribbon rosettes. 

Fig. 3.—Robe de destout of pale lilac cambric, trimmed frith 
white braid. Jacket to correspond. Hat of straw, worn with a 
gauze veil. 

Fig. 4.—Little girls* dress of scarlet delaine, edged with black 
velvet. Jacket of white alpaca, trimmed with scarlet braid. 
Black straw hat, ornamented with a narrow band of scarlet ribbon. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1 .— Robe of figured muslin, trimmed with 
braid to correspond in colour. Mantle of blaok pouU-dt-tois, 
embroidered with silk, and edged with an ornamental fringe. 
Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with poppies and corn and crystal 
drops. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of gray taffetas, worn with a jacket of white lace 
and a sash of blue ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pink gros-grain silk, trimmed with 
silver braid; the sleeves lined with white silk. Under bodice of 
white cambric. Coiffure dressed with field flower* and pink 
ribbon. 

PLATE IV.—Carriage bonnet of white blond, made in puffings, 
and ornamented with white flowers and green leaves. 

Promenade bonnet of amber-coloured silk, trimmed with bronze 
leaves and berries, and tulle strings. 

Second ditto of pale green silk, trimmed with a white rose and 
green leaves; strings of black satin ribbon. 

Morning cap of white tulle and lace, with small pink flowers, 
and bows of narrow black velvet: strings of black ribbon. 

Second ditto of blond, edged with narrow lace and blue flowers. 

Dress cap of lace, ornamented with a wreath of green leaves and 
red berries. 

Little girl's dress of white French delaine, trimmed with narrow 
black velvet. 

Undersleeve of net, ornamented at the cuff with embroidery and 
white lace. 

Second ditto of muslin, with a cuff of white and black laes, 
fastened down with blue buttons. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this number a model of a corsage for indoor wear; 
it may be made in red or dark coloured cachemire, and ornamented 
with white galloon or broad braid; the sleeve of the usual eoat form. 
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HOLLYWOOD, 

OR, LILLIAN VERNON'S COMPANION. 


CHAPTER I. 


LILLIAN AND VERONICA. 


*• No 5 you do not disturb me, Veronica; come in.” 

But the speaker did not move from the couch on which 
she half reclined, to greet the new comer. The girl called 
Veronica glided softly—stealthily, you might almost have 
called it—across the gorgeous carpet, and placed her arm 
caressingly about the lady's form. 

•* You have good news P” and her keen gray eyes bent 
eagerly over a letter which her friend held. 

Lillian Vernon did not speak for a moment, though she 
clasped the hand that laid upon her shoulder. It was as if 
a bright morning dream, which she feared to dispel, had 
bound her with its mild thrall. There was a soft light in 
her gentle eyes, and a sigh, low and tremulous, yet not of 
pain, parted her lips. It seemed to recall her once more 
from whatever reveries she had indulged; but still she did 
not move, and spoke with downcast eyes, and a voice so 
subdued that Veronica knew the memory of pleasant thoughts 
yet lingered. 

1 “ I have a letter from Charles Herbert, my father’s ward. 
I have not heard from him in years—yes, it is years since 
he sent me that little casket from Venice. It stands upon 
my dressing table, Veronica. He was leading an idle life 
then; and his letters to my poor brother were filled with 
descriptions of gorgeous fdtes and beautiful women, and 
moonlight seas. How he loved the beautiful 1 Harry and 
he were such friends 1 And then Harry died; and my 
father, who is so proud and cold, they never wrote except on 
business; and at last Charles ceased to speak of me in his 
hurried letters. He is coming to England again.” 

Veronica did not answer. She waited as if to hear 


) 

> 
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more. 

“He is come, I should have said; and he will be here, in 
diia very house, to-night. He wrote so kindly I I thought 
he had forgotten me, but he is just the same as ever. I 
wonder if he will think me altered. He says he hopes to 
find me the same $ but I am a woman now, and he left me 
a school-girL Oh, Veronica, he is so beautiful! Did you 
ever wish to be beautiful, Veronica ?—to have those who 
looked upon you confess that you were so, with involuntary 
homage ? Somehow, I could almost wish it for myself this 
afternoon. Charles loves all that is lovely.” 

If Lillian's eyes had been upraised, she would have seen 
a shadow, dark and almost malignant, pass over the face 
that bent above her. Ungraceful in person, and cold in 
her exterior, the companion and dependent of the heiress of 
Hollywood had often cursed in her heart the adverse fate 




that had denied her all external attractions. Often, as she 
had wreathed the beautiful curls, of whose grace Lillian was 
unconscious, or arrayed the form, whose every motion was 
grace itself, a bitter, envious thought poisoned the better 
feelings of her nature, until she had almost come to hate 
the gentle girl, who loved and trusted her with all the 
earnestness of an affectionate, guileless nature. 

“ Fortune, beauty, love, all showered upon her,” Veronica 
had murmured; “while I, born her equal, must rest in 
obscurity, because a tithe of these gifts has been denied me. 
Oh, if I were but beautiful, how I would win men’s hearts! 
How they should acknowledge the spell 'of my presence, 
and bow down before me, forgetful that my loveliness was 
my only dowry!” 

And then a mirror would reflect a face pale with envy, 
and features harsh and contracted. Alas, for Veronica! 
She remembered Charles Herbert. Could she ever forget 
him? For in his rude boyhood he had taunted her with 
her dependence—she could have borne that—and of her 
plainness, of which she hated even then to hear. She could 
recall every incident of that scene—his frank, manly face, 
and her own glance of defiance. 

“ So he was coming home, and no doubt would woo and 
win his old playfellow. He was Sir Charles Herbert now, 
though Lillian had forgotten that.” Thus ran Veronica's 
thoughts. “ And she will be mistress of all her father’s 
wealth, and I, still in the shadow, must stand by and see 
the bridal pageant, and guard the jewels that she is now to 
wear, and smile when I could weep, and bless when my 
heart curses!” 

It is sad to see a human heart given up to such evil 
guidance; but it was the festering thought of a lifetime, 
and Veronica was a rare dissembler. 

“ Nay, confess it,” she cried playfully, as she still looked 
down upon the letter, filled with kindly words and glad 
anticipations; “ you love your father’s ward, Lillian ? Your 
brother’s friend—that is not all. Well, you will be happy, 
for he could not refuse such homage.” 

“ I offer him homage ! But you are jesting.” 

“ Nay; do you think I have been blinded all this while 
to the love-dream that filled your heart ? There are orange 
flowers in that little casket; withered, it is true—but Sir 
Charles gave them to you ere he sailed from England. 
There is a curl of brown hair beneath the velvet cushion; it 
is marvellously like some curls I have seen on his forehead. 
And perhaps you forget standing before the picture that 
hung in your brother’s room, ere it was closed, and sighing 
as you turned away ?” 

No wonder that Lillian blushed, and withdrew her hand 
impatiently. 

“ And your eyes will welcome him back again; and your 
lands may finish the conquest,” she half murmured. 

“There go, Veronica; my eyes shall never tell un- 
maidenly secrets. Did I not love you so well, I could chide 
you for speaking thus. I hear a bustle in the courtyard; 

-- 
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J lam not ready to receive my father’s guests—you must do 
J it for me. They have entered the drawing room—” 

> It needed not Lillian’s impatient entreaties, for Veronica’s 
heart beat fast with the wish to see Charles Herbert first, 
alone; and yet she complied as one who confers a favour. 
Then Lillian sank back upon the couch once more, and 
seemed to forget what was required of her. The rich fall 
of lace trembled to the quick beatings of her heart, and her 
hands clasped the letter nervously. She listened eagerly to 
catch the sound of voices below; but there was nothing save 
the trampling of the steeds in the courtyard and the murmur 
of the summer fountain that played beneath her window. 

“Veronica spoke strangely,” thought she. “Have I 
been unmaidenly ? Have I given my love unsought P Have 
I cherished other than a sister’s love for Charles ? I cannot 
tell—I do not know myself this afternoon. But I will be 
cold and formal. Yes, my father’s own child; and thus I 
will atone, Charles!” The name was spoken with a linger¬ 
ing accent, as her reverie ceased; nor was the lady conscious 
how much that little word revealed. 

She rose, and stood before the mirror to adjust her robe. 
She drew one sprig of starry white jasmin from a vase 
before her, to twine among her curls, and in another moment 
had glided down the old oak staircase, already dusky with 
evening shadows, and stood before the object of her 
thoughts. She gave her hand lightly to a tall, dark-browed 
stranger, so different from the Charles of her memory, who 
bowed as haughtily as her father could have done, and led 
her to a seat. 

How coldly his formal inquiries fell upon her ear 1 the 
measured tone was an unfamiliar sound. Her heart that 
had fluttered so wildly, sank frozen in her breast. Poor 
Lillian! They had parted as brother and sister part, with a 
kiss and a loving clasp! She would have shrunk from 
either, now, it is true; but the kind letter hid beneath her 
Silken bodice had not prepared her for this unlooked-for 
coldness. The weary moments passed heavily, and Veronica 
supported the lagging conversation, in which neither of the 
others seemed to take interest. For once, Lillian was glad 
to hear the firm, heavy tread of her father sounding in the 
hall, and half sprang forward to meet him; but a thought 
Seemed to check her, and she paused at the entrance, more 
embarrassed than ever before. 

Mr. Vernon was, as Lillian had characterised him, stem 
and proud. There was strength in his compact figure and 
massive head. Masses of thick hair, now beginning to 
silver, were pushed back from his square forehead; and 
his mouth had a resolute compression that did not relax as 
he bid the young stranger welcome. There was little 
sociability added to the group by his entrance, and when, 
after a dull and formal evening, they separated, all felt the 
relief of once more being alone. 

“ Dull enough, and cold enough !” muttered Sir Charles, 
as he stood by the open window of his own apartment, 
looking out upon the exquisite landscape before him. 

- 


The moonlight shone clear upon the dark recesses of jj 
foliage that enclosed the beautiful lawn, and in soft, fantastic 3 
shadows lay on the velvet turf, quivering with every breath f 
of the summer wind. The dun deer slept peacefully in their * 
sheltered coverts, and afar off the white cottages of the 
villiage were visible. 

“ No! no! nothing else is changed,” went on the soliloquy, 
“except that Harry, my old play-fellow, is not here to 
welcome me. There is the spire of the village church, 
where he sleeps. It might be better if I slept by his side. 
This bright dream of love that I have cherished through all 
| the long years of my wanderings, has vanished. I awake 
and find nothing but withered flowers, where I expected to 
find sweet and fresh blossoms. Poor Harry—I saw his 
smile when Lillian sprang to meet her father. How this | 
chilled me. I had hoped for a woman’s greeting; but per¬ 
haps 1 have been among the children of the bright South , 
so long that I have forgotten English coldness. She might | 
have one smile for her brother’s old friend. That Veronica 
—she’s not altered. The same stealthy tread, that quick, | 
upward glance, whqn she thinks herself unobserved. She | 
always came between Lillian and myself in the old dap; j 
perhaps this is why I have shunned her. Hour very, very j 
beautiful Lillian has grown ; those soft clustering curls— 
the downcast eyes—the floating, sylph-like motion—and yet 
so womanly withal! She is like the hand I half worshipped 
in Florence—that soft Calo Dolce that hung in the east 
window. I wish her manner and soul were more unlike I 
her father’s. She should have her mother’s spirit, with 
her mother’s eyes. Ah, well—this tiresome visit will soon [ 
be ended, and then I will lay down my dream, and forget 
all, under sunnier skies.” 


CHAPTER II. 

LILLIAN AND CHARLES. 

And so the days went on at Hollywood—Sir Charles 
coldly, serenely courteous, and Lillian as distant as at first in 
her stately bearing. Veronica hovered like a shadow ever 
near them ; for when business was over, Mr. Vernon was 
invisible, save at dinner, for the rest of the day. It was 
the settlement of a tedious law-suit, in which the estate of 
Sir Charles had been involved, which had called him to 
England. Perhaps his heart beat a little faster when he 
heard that Lillian was still unmarried, and had far exceeded 
her girlish loveliness. He may have had a dream of turning 
from the gay, idle life in which he had passed so many 
years, and making his English home a paradise, whose Eve 
had the sweet mouth and gentle ways of his old playfellow. 
But that was passed now; and he fretted impatiently at 
the chain in which “ the law’s delay” had bound him for 
many weeks at Hollywood. 

Now and then he would fancy Lillian less cold, and hie 
own iciness gave way before it. Sometimes, when strolling 
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side by side through the dim old paths they had loved so 
well in years gone by, they would speak of those old days, 
and wish that they would return again. 

Once they talked of Harry, and Sir Charles felt the hand 
that lay upon his arm tremble, and thought the old confi¬ 
dence might be again established. But just then they came 
suddenly upon Veronica, and both turned instinctively from 
the theme of their discourse. 

“Nay, do not talk to me of Charles,” Lillian had said 
that night; “ he has brought his fine Italian manners, and 
1 like them not. My father must see it, for he shuns him ; 
and I—Oh, Veronica, he was not so once!” 

And when the girl was gone, she took a slender key from 
the chain which she always wore, and unlocked the Venetian 
casket. It was empty, save those few faded flowers she had 
cherished. She took them with an impatient gesture, as if 
she would have trampled them under her feet; but a tear 
fell on them. Then they were pressed to her lips in an 
instant, and then returned to their hiding-place. 

“No, no—I cannot destroy them now,” she said. “Harry 
stood near when he* gave them to me: I will keep them for 
my brother's sake.” 

Sir Charles was already in the breakfast-room, as she 
entered the next morning. Could she be mistaken in 
thinking that he smiled more kindly, when he bade he r 
"good morning?” Certain it was that he held her little 
prisoned hand a moment, and drew her towards the open 
window. 

“ How very beautiful that far-off winding road looks in 
this fresh morning light,” said he. “ I was just thinking 
how often we have cantered over it, and wondering if the 
copses and the heath through which it wound are as leafy 
and green as ever. I even had bolder thoughts, for I was 
wondering if 1 might not be permitted to accompany Miss 
Vernon in her evening ride, and find myself if it were 
so.” 


It was hard to repress the joy that camp gushing to her 
heart at these words; but Lillian had strong self-control, 
and she only bowed an assent. 

“And Veronica ?” he added, in a tone of inquiry. 

11 Poor Veronica,” replied Lillian. " She will not leave 
her room to-day. She is ill, and has been so for a week 
past, but would not confess it. I have noticed her burning 
hands and flushed cheek, and now I will not consent to her 
rising, until good Doctor Linton has been consulted.” 

A new light came into the eyes that bent over her as she 
spoke. It was plain Sir Charles was not anxious for the 
invalid’s recovery. 

“ Poor Veronica!” Lillian said to herself a hundred times 
• that morning; and yet she seemed to feel her absence a 
, relief—she knew not how or wherefore. 

1 

) (2b be concluded in our next.) 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Royal Italian Opera. —In taking Borneo and Juliet 
for the foundation of an opera, M. Gounod has shown much 
more respect for Shakespeare than he did for Goethe in 
treating Faust . M. Gounod’s “ Mephistopheles u is only 
a grotesque parody of Goethe’s fiend; but the operatic 
“ Mercutio ” is at least intended to be the Shakesperian 
“ Mercutio ” Bet to music. The introduced character of 
“ Stephano,” “ Romeo’s ” page, may be looked upon as the 
representative of “ Balthazar ” and other attendants who 
figure in the tragedy. A page more or less is nothing; and 
no such fault is committed in Borneo e Qiulietta as was 
committed in Faust e Margherita by the dragging in of the 
extraneous, and, in a dramatic sense, most objectionable 
character of “ Siebel,” “ Margherita’s ” youthful and insipid 
lover. “ Paris ” is still “ Paris“ Tybalt,” “ Tybalt;” and 
“ Benvolio,” “ Gregorio,” the “ Duke,” the “ Nurse,” 
“ Friar Lawrence,” and even “ Friar John ” are all retained, 
and are made as much as possible to speak the very words 
of the tragedy. Not one striking scene in Shakespeare’s 
play has been neglected, and they are for the most part 
introduced in their proper order. 

Strand Theatre. —A new drama in two acts has 
been produced here entitled, Beverses. It is by a new 
author, Mr. H. B. Farnie, and, though rather extravagant in 
plot, the dialogue and treatment of it give promise of 
better things hereafter. The heroine is a supposed heiress, 
but an orphan, who turns out ultimately to be the daughter 
of one “ Dick,” a sheep-stealer (Mr. S. Emery), and yet, in 
the end, inherits the property under the will of her uncle, 
whose sister had married the vagabond. Her cousin, 
" Vaughan Tremaine” (Mr. W. H. Swanborough), is a sore 
trouble to “ Kate” (Miss Ada Swanborough), and gets 
possession of the estate, turning out the poor heiress, who 
is thus reduced to poverty and the custody of “ Dick.” The 
drunkenness of this vagabond is a perpetual annoyance to 
the girl, who has been accustomed to luxury, yet tries to 
perform her duty to her new-found parent. “Dick’s” su rprise 
is great when he finds his wife’s portrait in “ Kate’s” possession, 
together with her marriage certificate, and is thereby con¬ 
vinced that the girl is really his daughter. His conscience 
is smitten, and his wonder and remorse were well realized 
by Mr. Emery. There was also great pathos in Miss 
Swanborough’s acting of her part in this scene. All is 
ultimately set right when the will of old “ Tremaine” is dis¬ 
covered/and “Kate” marries “ Sir Charles Repton” (Mr. 
Parselle), who has been courting her in the disguise of a 
poor Cambridge student, under the name of “ Charlie 
Jones.” There are two good subordinate parts—one named 
“ Miss Mildew,” well sustained by Miss E. Johnstone, and 
the other, “ Bill Stodge,” elaborately personated by Mr. F. 
Robson. Great care is manifested in the getting-up and 
acting of the piece. 
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I THE BARTLETT PATENT REVERSIBLE 

SEWING MACHINE, 

COMBINES ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF THE MOST POPULAR SEWING MACHINES SIMPLIFIED. 

" |7 Can be worked by a child. 

JjT — ■ Run* either way. 

?$* Uses but one thread, and a short straight needle. 

Can be worked either by the hand or foot. 

And will do all hinds of Household Saving easily and quickly. 

It Fells, Hems, Binds, Tucks, Ac., and makes a reliable, durable, and elastic stitch on either thick or thin goods, 

and is a good Practical Family Sewing Machine. 

Examine the “ BARTLETT REVERSIBLE,” and samples of work done by it, before purchasing a Machine. 

Price «£3 3s., or with Stand and Table £4 4s. 

SOLD BY DRAPERS, HOSIERS, AND HABERDASHERS, EVERYWHERE. 



u The dress falls in graceful lolds .”—Morning Foet. 


Book of Fifty Illustrations, containing all the New Designs in Underck>this|i 
with the prices of each article attached, including “The Alice/’ “Edith/ 
“Maude,” “Beatrice,” “ Dagmar,” “Belgravia,” “Princess,’* and tfc« 
fnvourito Niglit-dressep, Arc.; also Drawings of Fourteen new Crinolinw. 
Gratis and post-free. All Letters to be addressed to 

MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE. 


PATEHT 8ANSIXECTUM JTJPOJT, 

17s. 6d; and 21s. 

The DEMI-SANSFLECTUM, 

158. 6d. 

No steels at the waist. 

The FANTAIL JUPON, 

21s. 

For Court and fall dress. 


The OEUKA or JjkwEJiTiKD JUPOKi 
12s. 6d. and 15s. 6d. 

The DEMI-GEMMA, 

10s. 0d. 

The DEMI-ONDIN A, 

12s. 6d. 

The PICCADILLY STBIPED JTTPON, 

18s. 6d. 


The POMPADOUR JTJPON, 

25b. 

No steel used. 

The STBIPED DEMI-DUCHES8, 

10b. 6d., 12b. 6<L, and 15s. ed. 

FBENCH WOVE C0B8ETB. 

12b. 6d. 


“ Learned in the art of petticoats.”—Z« FolUt. 


“A celebrated maker of Juroxs .”—Art Journal. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, (Late Philpott), 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Coart and Royal Family, 
87, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. 
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J&oiurarrt Wtfj tfjt Special ^attorajjt of 8*r flSajotg tfie ®urtn, 

V. J& «d» ^ E- 


ROYAL FAMILY, 

un> 

NOBILITY OF GBIAT BBITAIN, 



SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

AES 

COUBTS OF EUROPE, 



AND UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


Of Unprecedented Success during the last SIXTY YEARS, in pro* 
moting the Growth, Restoring and Beautifying the Human Hair. 


An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying 
the Complexion and Skin. 


The following is a brief notice of some of its principal virtues. 
as a mild, stimulative, corrective, and PRESERVATIVE agent 
for the Hair. The subject is more fully treated in a small Pam* 
phlet which accompanies each bottle of Rowlands' Macassar 
Oil, and wherein important hints and advice will be found on 
the Culture op the Hair of Infancy, and on its preservation 
and beauty through the several stages of human life. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sus¬ 
tains it in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy vigour, 
silky softness, and luxuriant redundancy to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and impurity, 
and renders the use of the fine comb unnecessary. 

GUM. AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering the 
Hair so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, 
rendering the coiffure inexpressibly attractive. 

GREY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the pre¬ 
vention of Grey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the resto¬ 
ration to its original colour. 

BALDNE88. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown in 
cases of Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other spe¬ 
cifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a 
complete restoration of beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourish¬ 
ing matter secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Macassar 
Oil will be found most efficacious, both in preserving and in im¬ 
mediately restoring the Hair to its usual appearance of health 
with RENOVATED BRIGHTNESS. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change 
of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, 
from the assemblies of St. Petersburg and Moscow to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of eveiy 
COURT of the civilized world; and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s. 


It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for 
the same object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy 
purity of Complexion and a conservator of Female Beauty, in all 
climates, and during every stage in the progression of life from 
youth to age. It has also received the zealous recommendation of 
the most eminent of the Faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotics of the 
mildest and most balsamic nature; is warranted perfectly innocent 
and free from mineral or other pernicious admixture; operating 
as a powerful cleanser of the Skm, it speedily eradicates Freckles, 
Tan. Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other Cutaneous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of 
soothing irritation and removing unsightly eruptions, render it in¬ 
dispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies, during the period of nursing, and as a wash for infants, 
it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of 
winter, and in cases of sunburn , stings of insects, chilblains, chapped 
Skin, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have been long and 
extensively acknowledged. Its purifying and refreshing pro¬ 
perties have insured its selection by Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe, and it is universally in high repute, from the sultry 
dimes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 

White and Sound Teeth 

Are indkpensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health 
and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLAND ’ ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTRIFICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable 
value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

PLEASING FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

tto antiseptic and anti-scorbutic properties exercise a highly 
beneficial and salutary influence ; they arrest the further progress 
of the decay of Teeth, induce a healthy action of the Gums, and 
cause them to assume the brightness and colour indicative of per¬ 
fect soundness. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Pbr- 
I kins. Bacon, and Petoh, the 
9 eminent engravers,of London. 
► 





V ASK EOR ‘‘ ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES.” 


SOLD BY 

A. ROWLAND & SONS, 

20, Hatton Garden, 


LONDON, 


And by CksvAsts and Ttrfinuru 
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FROM OUB FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Bovjlhyaad DU Italuhs, September 21th, 1807. 
Chiu Amts,— 

Although aeurly every one has gone to the sea-side and baths, 
there are a great many fashionable strangers In Paris. 

Black silk and other similar materials continue to be much worn, 
eren at the sea-side; for instance, one I noticed was a robe of black 
taffeta, trimmed with a gladiateur ribbon (i.e. blue and red) the 
paletot edged With the same, haring the sleeves tied at the top with 
i snrilar ribbon* The same lady wore a large straw shepherdess 
hat, with a white veil, and ornamented with a bouquet of roses. 

The peplum still continues to find much favour, and it is often 
accompanied by a scarf of several bright colours, tied lightly 
behind. 

The toilettes of little girls have lost, their ordinary gracefulness, 
rfnee they no longer wear any crinoline. Their principal toilettes 
are nearly all white, with very simple ornaments, although always 
in colours. 

Little boys generally wear the Breton costume, with red stock¬ 
ings; there are many other styles for choice, however. The Breton 
h decidedly the most adopted. 

Kobe of faye, ornamented with bias pieces set in rows. Peplum 
casaque, forming tunic behind, set Off by a to* of buttons. Metier- 
nick bonnet, ornamented by a garland of flowers, and a long gauze 
veil. 

Foulard robe, cot in denticulatiofis, ornamented in front and at 
the bottom by a band surmounted by a white guipure. Small 
Bretm paletot to mateh with the robe, with dentioulationsin front, 
ornamented by the same sort of band. Fanehon bonnet of tulle, 
with garland of leaves and strings of tulle. 

Alpaca robe ornamented by a out volant, with large dentioula¬ 
tions, edged by a bias piece, tunic buttoned on the right side, and 
edged with a taffeta bias, and relieved by a taffeta ribbon rising to 
the sash of the body. Long flat sleeves, and short Chinese sleeves 
fotmmgjockeys. Bonnet of Belgian straw, with a garland of ivy 
i snd veil ofgattse. 

Short robe of foulard, cut in large festoons, edged and orna¬ 


mented by bias pieces, and tassels In silk, under-skirt and paletot 
to match. Bonnet of tulle, with strings of lace, and garland of 
berries. 

Ch&tean toilettes.—Robe composed of a first skirt of sea-green 
faye, ornamented at the bottom by a bias piece of the same light 
material. Tunic skirt in light faye, haring the extremity of each 
breadth cut round. These breadths are each ornamented with a 
bias piece of dark faye. The corslet is made in the same piece 
with the skirt. Dark green under-bodice. Long sleeves, to match 
with the first petticoat. 

Robe composed of two parts, one mauve and the other white 
faye, ornamented with black velvet. The first skirt is cut in the 
Empire style, ornamented at the bottom by a daisy plait, and in 
front by a row of knots of ribbons. Second skirt in white faye, 
with black stripes, formed of small strips of black velvet. This 
skirt is open in front, and forms a train. White page sleeves to 
match, with plain mauve under-sleeves. 

Bonnet of worked straw, edged with a wreath of Parma violets, 
formed in an Egyptian, set between two Chantilly laces, with a 
flowered tulle veil* 

As a full dress toilette, I must notiofe a very beautiful robe in 
dark mauve faye, trimmed at the bottom of the skirt, which is cut 
in bias, by a fringe of straw, tracing large dentioulations of the 
Lambrequin style. 

Bodice with basques, forming three round dentioulations, and 
edged with the same fringe. Tight sleeves, ornamented at the top 
and bottom by straw fringe. 

Bonnet in the form of a toque, in mauve crape, edged with white 
Hlac, and accompanied by barbe strings, edged by black and white 
blonde lace ; these barbes, draped in several plaits, are attached 
behind, and crossed under the chignon, and knotted behind. 

I have seen a charming model of the same kind as regards the 
form, bnt trimmed on the side in front with a tuft of wild daisies. 

In the way of ornaments, gold is much used in fashionable 
toilettes* Many blaok bonnets, with branches, flowers, and leaves 
in gold, set on the side, or with groups of Small loaves. Also I 
have seen a model ornamented with jet, with a lace scarf em¬ 
broidered with jet. 

Little Girl's toilette.—Costume composed of an under-petticoat 
of white Tunis gauze, white with blue stripes. Skirt with side 
seams in bias, and plaited behind. Towards the bottom, band of 
plain foulard, cut at the top only in round dentioulations, em¬ 
broidered with white. Second skirt. Empire form, without .plaits. 
Large braiding of blue in the seams, and on the edge of denticula- 
tions, as well as on the neck of the bodice. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Robe composed of an Empire skirt, in dark Bismarck faye, orna¬ 
mented with plaits d la religieuse , surmounted by two biases of the 
same light tint. Corslet body of the “ Medicis** style, d6collet6 
squarely, and edged by a double row of bias pieces. Tight sleeves. 
Second skirt is made in Chambery gauze or foulard. The bottom 
is cut in angles, ornamented with a dark braid. Mantle in foulard 
or gauze, with “ Middle Ages** basques and page sleeves, dentelated 
at the bottom, and ornamented by a torsade round the slope. 
Bonnet of Bismarck crape, ornamented with gilt foliage. 

I have seen a robe composed of two short Empire skirts. The 
first was in straw-coloured taffeta, trimmed by a coquillc of five 
rows of black satin, embroidered with white. The second skirt in 
pearl grey faye, ornamented with the same. Grey bodice with 
slopes coquilled like the skirt. Straw colour sleeves, trimmed on 
the cuff by five rows of black satin embroidered with white. 

Another is composed of a plain blue petticoat, short, with an¬ 
other in faye, cut in high denticulations, edged with jet em¬ 
broidery. Demi-decollet6 bodice, with blue collar, ornamented by 
a duchesse necklace, with large jet beads. With this new kind of 
dress, the little u Amazon** collar is worn. Sleeves of blue taffeta, 
ornamented towards the' slope by a duchesse jockey, to match 
with the necklace entirely in jet beads. Pointed sash to match 
with the collar, and ornamented with pearls. Black lace bonnet, 
trimmed with a rosette with jet, having a scarf of tulle, and on 
the side a single leaf of gold. 

Ball Toilettes.—Robe with train, composed of a first skirt of 
white satin, ornamented ,.en tablier, by branches of shaded foliage 
supporting fruits of jet . Tunic of tulle open in front. Bodice of 
white satin, veiled with tulle. Head-dress ornamented with three 
bands passing through the hair. Necklet, bracelets, and earrings 
to match. 

Robe of the Empire style, in Persian lilac satin, without plaits 
at the waist, and covered from top to bottom with mauve tulle 
bouillonnls. On this first skirt tunic of Chantilly, forming corslet 
on a bodice of bouillonni satin, with Persian lilac tulle. Branches 
of flowers on the hair. Necklet of Louis XV. of gold. . 

Robe of jonquille satin or faye, trimmed by two rows of jet 
fringe tracing large round denticulation. Very low, ornamented 
by a grenade in front and a large entre-deux of jet. Under-body of 
plaited tarlatan. Short jonquille sleeves, lined with bouillonn4s of 
white tulle, and trimmed by a jet ewtre.deux . Sash to match with 
the dress. Head-dress ornamented with pomegranates. 

Robe of Algerian gauze trimmed with satin, in the form of a 
tunic. On each point of the decoupure white pearled branches. 
Bodice with fan-plaits behind. Bretelles formed of satin and pearls. 
Roses on the bodice. Sash broidered with pearls (imitation of real 
pearls). Head-dress ornamented with jet, towards the chignon 
branch of roses. Necklace of velvet holding three golden medallions. 

Country toilettes. For a young lady. Robe composed of a first 
skirt of blue foulard, ornamented above the hem by two clusters of 
grey ribbons; second skirt completely flat, cut at the bottom in 
sharp angles. This petticoat is in grey poult-d&soie, and forms, in 
the same pattern, a small corslet, trimmed at the top by a cluster, 
and fringe rising on the shoulders. Blue sash fastened by a bow 
having a star of pearls. Under-bodice with long blue sleeves. Small 
plain blue paletot. Grey felt hat edged with small white flowers 
forming train behind. 

Robe of Bismarck faye, ornamented with three rolls of satin, 
matched according to shade, and set at the bottom of the skirt. 
Flat bodice. Tight sleeves, ornamented at the bottom by three 
biases. Marie Antoinette fichu. 

- 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 9 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Morning robe of white nansouk, trimmed X 
with plaited Solferino ribbon; jacket to correspond, edged with lace. 5 
Waistband of the same colour—coiffure to match. I 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress and jacket of brown mohair, trimmed 
with broad velvet of a darker shade. Bonnet of white terry vehet, 
trimmed with bronze leaves, and scarlet berries and strings. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of blue taffeta, wore with a black waistband and 
sultana scarf, fastened on the left side—coiffure plain. 

PLATE II.— Fig, 1.—Robe and jacket of green poplinette, 
trimmed with velvet and black Cluny lace. i 

Fig. 2.—Robe of black poult-de-soie , trimmed with band of I 
violet silk, on which are placed jet buttons. Head-dress ornamented 
with narrow band of violet ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Ball dress of rose-coloured gros grain ; robe dessos of 
India gauze, trimmed with frillings of the same, and ornamented 
with rose-coloured ribbon and flowers; berths to correspond. { 
Coiffure of curls, adorned with pink flowers. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Robe of lavender grey camlet, trimmed 
with black braid. Felt hat, with a gauze veil. 

Fig. 2.—Promenade costume ; robe of Irish poplin, trimmed »t 
the base with a thick silken cord. Mantelet of black jtouU-dS'Sou, 
ornamented with rich lace and gimp. Bonnet of white lace, and | 
mauve flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Little girl’s dress of striped alpaca, with bands of scarlet 
ribbon trimming; robe dessous of plaited scarlet delaine. Hat of 
white straw, trimmed with a wreath of scarlet flowers. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Robe of mauve taffetas, trimmed with 
band and fringe of a deeper shade. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of maize-coloured lustre, worn with a black edn- 
ture, ornamented with beads. Bodice of white cambric, trimmed 
with insertion and narrow lace. 

Fig. 8.—Little girl's dress of pale blue linos; robe dessus trimmed 
with ribbon of a darker colour, with sash and shoulder-piece* io 
correspond. Bodice of white jaconot. 

PLATE V.— Promenade bonnet of pink terry velvet, spotted with 
beads, ornamented with black lace and white flowers. 

Carriage bonnet of grey silk, trimmed with blue flowers and fern 
leaves. 

Morning cap composed of white nette and lace, bows and ends of 
blue ribbon, the crown of the oap being formed of the same coloured 
ribbon. 

Evening cap of black lace and cerise ribbon. 

Dress cap consisting of white and black lace, trimmed with ta 
amber flower and leaves. 

Under sleeves of white nette, made in puffings at the wrist, which 
are ornamented with narrow black velvet. 

Habit-shirt of white nette, with embroidered collars, bows and ends 
of green ribbon; under sleeve to correspond. 

Out-door jacket of grey cashmere, edged with black velvet, orna¬ 
mented with bows of grey satin ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this issue a useful model of a Ceinture Basqah* 
for a young lady: it may be made in muslin or other light material: 
it is to be inserted into a waistband. 
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MISPLACED CONFIDENCE. 

FBOM THE FBENCH. 

It has often fallen to my lot to meet with those indolent 
and vaporish mothers, who fancy they are fulfilling their 
duties, whilst their sole occupation consists in reclining on 
a sofa, with the last new novel in their hand, to listen to the 
news of the day brought by each idle visitor, and receive 
the short visit of the family physician, or the still shorter 
one of their husbands, who eagerly quit them to seek else¬ 
where a relief from the insupportable ennui which reigns at 
home. These mothers, infinitely more numerous than is 
generally supposed, have in a manner bid adieu to the world, 
because, the bloom of youth being over, they cannot recon¬ 
cile it to themselves to play the part of a neglected beauty. 
They endeavour, therefore, to retain a portion of their sway 
nnder the elegant costume of an interesting invalid; and 
thus either deprive their daughters of all the pleasures 
suitable to tbeir age, or confide them to false or careless 
friends. These in their turn make no scruple of transferring 
their charge to others; and thus are these young females 
exposed to all the dangers which ever await inexperienced 
beauty, in the promiscuous assemblage of the crowded rout 
or public ball. 

I have seen a negligent mother of this description, who, 
whilst she refused to lend a valuable necklace, or an Indian 
shawl, yet would entrust her friend with a daughter in all 
the bloom and innocence of fifteen. May the narrative I 
am about to relate, the truth of which I can attest, be a 
warning to those careless mothers, who, to amuse or to get 
rid of their daughters, expose them to the chance of losing 
treasures of incomparably more value than the magnificent 
necklace or the costly shawl. 

Solange, one of the most celebrated physicians of Paris, 
was married to Germaine Valaincourt, the daughter of a 
rich merchant at Lyons, whom he had attended in a dan¬ 
gerous illness, and who, on his recovery, thought he could 
not better reward the successful efforts of the doctor than 
by bestowing upon him his lovely daughter and heiress. 
The well-earned fame of Solange was increased by this con¬ 
nexion, merit being ever enhanced in the eyes of the world 
by opulence; and his happiness was soon completed by the 
birth of a daughter, who was named after her mother. 

The little Germaine had been the object of her father’s 
ardent wishes, and she now became that of his utmost ten¬ 
derness. He could not bear to have her entrusted to 
mercenary hands, but required of his wife that she should 
perform the duties of a nurse. In vain did the beautiful 
and indolent Madame de Solange plead the weakness of her 
chest, and the irritability of her nerves—the doctor could 
not be imposed on in these respects,—and his wife finally 
acquiesced in fulfifling this first law of nature. Her health, 
so far from being injured, daily improved, and her com¬ 


plexion became still more lovely than before; which was 
some consolation to her for the performance of a task she 
had supposed beyond her strength. She took advantage of 
her compliance in this respect, to assume an empire over 
her husband, which she ever after preserved. Can it be 
wondered at, that he should be unable to refuse anything 
to a wife radiant in youthful beauty, and holding at her 
breast a child so ardently desired ? 

Solange*s gratitude to the lovely nurse was unbounded, 
and the indulgences and gratifications he heaped upon her 
completed the ruin of her few remaining good qualities. 
Satiated with all that opulence can procure, sharing in the 
increasing honours of her husband, who had just received 
the title of a baron as a reward for his numerous services, 
and admitted into the highest circles, Madame de Solange’* 
egotism and affectation soon became intolerable. She would 
scarcely deign to notice her relations or former friends, and 
none but those who could claim a noble descent, or who 
were decorated with orders, had any hope of being intro¬ 
duced into her parties. Men of letters, artists, and even 
former associates of her husband, were admitted to the 
baroness's saloon by only one of the folding doors, while 
both flew open at the approach of rank or fortune; and 
whilst the lovely hostess had scarcely a word to bestow on 
those of the former class, all her blandishments were re¬ 
served for the titled pretenders. Some viewed these follies 
with the eye of pity, but others were seriously offended, 
and even made complaints to Solange, who sought in vain 
to repair by his cordiality the offence given by his wife’s 
hauteur. He could not bring himself to reprove one so 
idolised; and the airs of a lady of quality became her so 
well! 

Germaine grew daily more interesting, and the baroness’s 
greatest delight was to take her about with her wherever 
she went. As this lovely child was the very image of her 
mother, the admiration of the one was necessarily followed 
by that of the other; and thus did female coquetry still 
retain its sway, under the interesting form of maternal 
love. Yet, next to herself, the baroness dearly loved her 
daughter; she had even had patience to teach her to read— 
a sublime effort, at which she was herself astonished. She 
had also instructed her in the gamut of the piano, and began 
already to place her fairy hands on a harp adapted to her 
size, attributing to herself all the merit due to the different 
masters. The only one she dared not interfere with was the 
reading-master, as the baroness had very confined ideas on 
literature in general, and was totally unacquainted with 
either history or mythology. She had acquired from novels 
that sort of mechanical knowledge of spelling which is suffi¬ 
cient for the common purposes of life; but nothing could be 
more absurd than to hear her exclaim, with one of Scott’s 
novels in her band, “ Upon my word, I cannot conceive how 
a mother can relinquish the pleasure of forming the mind 
and heart of her daughter! For my part, Germaine has | 
never quitted roe since her intellectual faculties began to 
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develope themselves, and I have renounced for her sake all 
the frivolous gaieties of the world. Maternal duties, in my 
opinion, should take the lead in everything.” 

The truth was, that the baroness had recently suffered an 
illness, which had considerably injured her complexion, and 
lessened the power of her charms, and consequently the 
wish to exhibit herself in company. Solange, to whom the 
slightest wish of his wife was an oracle, was the first to 
praise this pretended self-denial, and to extol with rapture, 
in the society he frequented, the maternal affection which 
prompted it. His whole study was to make up in every 
possible way for the sacrifices of this tender mother. For 
the amusement of the sentimental recluse, sumptuous din* 
ner-parties and select concerts were had recourse to at home, 
so that she lost all inducement to the exertion of seeking 
gaiety abroad; and in the elegant and becoming dress of 
an invalid, which was well adapted to conceal the ravages 
already made in her beauty, Madame de Solange received 
all her company, reclining on a crimson ottoman, which set 
off her faded complexion, and gave a lustre to her eye. Her 
lovely arm, still round and plump, was carelessly thrown 
over one of the cushions, and a slight motion of the head 
was her only salutation to each of the guests, as they entered 
on tiptoe, fearfal lest the opening of the door should agitate 
the too sensitive nerves of their delicate hostess. 

Soon, however, the lively sallies of some of the company, 
and the overpowering mirth of others, in which Madame de 
Solange joined, forgetful of the state of her nerves, were 
sufficient reasons for the later arrivals to dispense with these 
precautions; and it was not until her sunken eyes and 
jaded complexion, next morning, reminded her of having 
passed the night in an atmosphere of heat and folly, that 
she returned to her usual state of melancholy languor. 

Germaine, at nine years old, was accustomed to do the 
honours to the early visitants, but retired before the scandal 
of the day began to circulate, and found on her pillow a 
sweet oblivion from folly. 

When Mademoiselle de Solange had attained her fifteenth 
year, her father, whose tenderness increased, if possible, 
with her increasing years, resolved to put an end to these 
noisy assemblies, which formed the principal amusement of 
the baroness, at the same time that they destroyed her 
health. He succeeded in reducing these routs to small 
select parties, composed of those whose conversation might 
benefit Germaine. 

This reform much displeased the baroness; but in vain 
did she complain to her husband: he maintained that every 
consideration ought to give way to that of the welfare of 
their daughter, whose time of life now rendered it highly 
improper she should be present at the conversations which 
often took place in mixed assemblies. 

The baroness was obliged to yield to the decision of her 
sensible and prudent husband ; but the grief it caused her 
completed the ruin of her remaining charms. She now 


The setting of a great hope is like the setting of the sea. 
The brightness of our life is gone. Shadows of evening 
foil around us, and the world seems but a dull reflection- 
itself a broader shadow. We look forward into the coming 
lonely night. The soul withdraws into itself Then stars 
arise, and the night is holy.— Hyperion. 



totally declined all society, neglected her toilet, and became 
more indolent than ever. 

Poor Germaine was the sufferer by this. In vain did 
Solange urge his wife to take a ride, to make excursions 
into the country, or even go to a play; the baroness refused 
to make the slightest exertion, and continued in the same 
melancholy and inactive state. 

Solange was therefore compelled, in order to procure for 
his daughter the relaxation necessary at her age, to conduct 
her himself, sometimes to an amateur concert, sometimes to 
an evening party, during which he never quitted her side. 
His professional occupations, however, frequently obliged 
him to bring her home in the midst of these amusements; 
and Germaine, who bore the disappointment with the most 
unrepining sweetness, would return to her mother, who, 
while she felt real sorrow at the privations to which she 
subjected her daughter, yet had not resolution to pursue 
the proper course of putting an end to them. At length 
the idea of this lovely flower doomed to wither in the shade, 
decided this indolent mother to confide Germaine to in 
intimate friend, whom she deemed worthy to supply her own 
place. 

The Countess de Thianges (so was this lady named) was 
the wife of a general officer, and mother of an amiable girl, 
to whom Germaine was much attached from the similarity 
of their ages and pursuits. 

Euphrasia and Germaine were inseparable: the one played 
the harp in a superior style, and the other excelled on the 
piano. The two friends would often combine the harmoni¬ 
ous sounds of their instruments; they would figure side by 
side in the same country-dance, and together grace the same 
box at the theatre. Euphrasia was a brunette, Germaine 
was fair; and these two young beauties never appeared to so 
much advantage as when contrasted together. No one knew 
which to prefer, and this very indecision was to them the 
brightest possible triumph. 

The Countess de Thignges, still lovely, went a great deel 
into society, and had often proposed to the Baroness de 
Solange to introduce her daughter, promising that she 
would pay the same attention to her as if she were her own, 
and that she would always herself restore her to her mother. 
The baroness thought she might safely accept her friend’s 
offer, especially as she had obtained the consent of her 
husband, who, having formerly saved the life of the Count 
de Thianges, could entertain no donbt of the countess's 
watchful care over the lovely Germaine. 

(2b be concluded in our next.) 
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Dbuby-Lanx Theater. —After the briefest recess on 
Tecord, the “ National Theatre” reopened its doors on 
Saturday evening. Very important novelties are in pre¬ 
paration, and amongst them a version of Marino Faltero , 
compounded by the experienced hand of Mr. Bayle Bernard. 
But on Saturday the chief attraction was Faust , with Mr. 
Phelps in the part of “ Mephistophelean* and Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin as " Margaret.*’ After the National Anthem, the time- 
honoured Miller and hie Men , with Bishop’s music, was 
performed; and this, as a dramatic curiosity, as well as from 
its melodramatic interest, is sure to prove remunerative to 
the management Miss Edith Stuart is engaged for the 
leading lady’s part, and a better selection could not have 
been made. We are glad to perceive that Mr. Ryder is 
retained as “Grindoff,” and will strengthen the Shake¬ 
spearian pieces of the season. 

Theatbe Royal, Haymabket. —Mrs. Scott-Siddons, 
having been received with enthusiasm in the character of 
“Juliet,” and the entire performance and scenic production 
of Someo and Juliet exciting expressions of admiration, 
that tragedy will be repeated every evening until the 12th. 
Miss Amy Sedgwick’s last performance in An Unequal 
Match having been so greatly successful as to cause many 
inquiries for its repetition, Mr. Buckstone has been for¬ 
tunate enough to secure her services for twelve nights only, 
commencing on Monday, the 14th, and ending Saturday, 
the 26th, in that comedy, Mr. Sothern kindly consenting to 
defer his return until Monday, the 28th, when he will appear 
in the character of “ Lord Dundreary.” 

Royal Strand Theatre. —-This popular and elegant 
theatre will shortly re-open for the dramatic season, when 
will be produced, for the first time in London, H. J. Byron’s 
la*t new and original burlesque, entitled William Tell with 
a Vengeance , now being acted by the Strand company, with 
enormous success, at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 

Prince op Wales’s Royal Theatre. —Under the 
management of Miss Marie Wilton.—This theatre was 
re-opened on Saturday, when the performance of T. W. 
Robertson's brilliantly successful comedy, Caste , was 
resumed. 

The Queen’s Theatbe, on the site of St. Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acre.—Lessee and manager, Mr. Alfred Wigan. 
—-In opening this spacious and costly theatre, Mr. Alfred 
Wigan Will have the honour of presenting to the public a 
place of entertainment in which the comfort of the visitors 
to all parts of the house has been most carefully considered. 
JEvery modern improvement in ventilation, lighting, &c., 
has been adopted. The entrances to the stalls, boxes, pit, 
and gallery, are separate and convenient. By a liberal 
outlay in securing the co-operation of the best authors of 
the day, a well-selected and efficient staff, good music and 
scenic effects, Mr. Alfred Wigan hopes to offer an entertain¬ 
ment worthy of the patronage of the public. The theatre 
will be opened on Thursday, October 17, with * new come¬ 
dietta and a new romantic play. 

Royal Amphitheatre and Circus, High Holbobn. 
—The ventilation is good, and the seats roomy. It may 
conscientiously be added that the entertainment is excellent 
of its kind. 


MANTLES. 

MESSRS. JAY beg to announce to their distinguished 
Patrons and the Public the arrival of their PARIS 
MANTLES. 

The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

247, 249, & 251, REGENT STREET. 


J. THOMPSON’S 

K A L Y D O R SOAP, 


FACTORY— 

12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 

Maker of all kinds of Toilet Soaps , 

Wholesale and for Exportation. 

MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION 

AT THE BAZAAR, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 

The Times, of April 14th, states :—“In no other place in Europe 
are so many touching and important memorials of the great 
Emperor to be found; even for a National Collection, our gallant 
Allies might be proud to possess the relics which are here preserved. 
Madame Tussaud's Exhibition is without a rival, either here or on 
the Continent —all who have attempted competition have proved 
but so many foils to set up the superior attractions of her admirable 
collection of Us hommes ctlebres.” 

Open from Eleven in the morning till Ten at night. 

Brilliantly lighted at Eight. 

Admittance—One Shilling. Napoleon Rooms, Sixpence. 


The Florence Sewing Machine, shown on plate 
4, has many important advantages. The reversible feed 
enables the operator to sew either way; to fasten ends of 
seams, saving time and thread; to strengthen the seam 
where extra strain is liable to come, without stopping or 
turning the work. The self-adjusting shuttle tension enables 
the operator to sew goods of different thickness, making 
in all, without stoppage or change, the same uniform and 
elastic stitchj to sew over heavy seams without breaking 
thread or dropping stitches. It makes four kinds of stitches 
with as much ease as ordinary machines make one, and with 
as little machinery. It uses same size thread on both sides, 
and both sides of the seam are alike. It will darn a hole, 
it will gather and sew at the same time, without change of 
tension or machine. The Baving of thread over machines 
making the chain or embroidery stitch, will, in one year, be 
more than the cost of the machine. The lock-stitch, com- 

E ared with the chain-stitch, is less clumsy, is less liable to 
e washed or ironed off, and does not, like the latter, form 
a net-work to retain dirt $ and work can be sewed, as it can 
be most conveniently handled, either side answering for the 
right side. The exact and positive motion of every part, 
with no uncertain springs or brush-pads, renders it almost 
impossible for a Florence Machine to get out of order, and 
enables even an ordinary operator to use it successfully. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


To the ARISTOCRACY, the TRADE, SHIPPERS, 6 OTHERS. 

LIFE-SIZED PAPER (TRIMMED) MODELS, WITH FLAT PATTERNS TO CUT F ROM, A RE SUPPLIED, 
POST FREE, BY MRS. TIBBITTS, LATE OF THE GALLERY, PANTHEON. 

Since the closing of that Establishment, Mrs. TIBBITTS’ Business has been removed to 

Nos. 813, 814, 816, 816, NEW BOOM, SOHO BAZAAB, OXFOBD STBEET. 


The Paris and other Fashions for Autumn are now ready. The latest Parisian trimmed and gored Skirts, 
plain and with fulness, from 2s. each. The New Short Skirt for promenade, 2s. The New Walking Costume, 
comprising Skirt, Tunic Body, and Palet6t, 5s. 6d. The New Train Dress, 5s. 6d. Princess Dress, Body and 
Skirt in one, 3s. 6d. Morning and Dressing Gowns from 2s. Very elegant Bodies and Sleeves, 2s. 6d. Low 
Dress Bodies, elegantly trimmed, 2s. 6d. Sleeves, 10s. per dozen. Zouaves, Garibaldies, and Oanezous, Is. 6d. 
Out-door Peplums, Yachting, and other Jackets and Paletdts, from 2s. 6d. Little Girls* Princess and Peplnm 
Dresses, 2s. od. Boys’ Knickerbocker Hussar and Zouave Suits, 2s. and 2s. 6d. Children’s Jackets, Is. 6<L, and 
every fashionable style at very low prices. 

Presidents Abroad and in the Colonies supplied at the same prices, adding the extra book-post charges. 

Post Office Orders made payable in Cheek Street , Soho Square , to S. TIBBITTS . 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. 


TROUSSEAUX FOR £20. 
TROUSSEAUX FOR £40. 
TROUSSEAUX FOR £60. 
TROUSSEAUX FOR £100. 


Book of Illustrations, containing much Information and all the New Designs in Underclothing, including the 
Alioe, Favorite, Edith, Maude, Helena, Beatrioe, Dagmar, Princess, and Belgravia Nightdresses, ftc, 
also Drawings of Crinolines, Corsets, Camisoles, ftc., post free. 

“ The Trousseau and articles inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, style, and 
workmanship. To those whose incomes are limited, a good and lady-like Outfit can be obtained for the Twenty 
Pounds mentioned.”— Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine. 

SANSFLECTUM JTJPONS, 10s. 6d. to 81s. 

All Letters to be addressed to Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Underclothing Department. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 

Family Draper, Jnpon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, 
87, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. 
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ROYAL FAMILY, SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS f) 

NOBILITY OF GREAT BBITAIN, 'COVETS OF EUROPE, 

AND UNIVEBSALLY PBEFEBBED AND ESTEEMED. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

Of Unprecedented Success during the last SIXTY YEARS, in pro¬ 
moting the Growth, Restoring and Beautifying the Human Hair. 

The following is a brief notice of some of its principal virtues, 
as a mild, stimulative, corrective, and preservative agent 
for the Hair. The subject is more fully treated in a small Pam¬ 
phlet which accompanies each bottle of Rowlands’ Macassar 
Oil, and wherein important hints and advice will be found on 
the Culture of the Hair of Infancy, and on its preservation 
and beauty through the several stages of human life. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sus¬ 
tains it in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy vigour, 
silky softness, ana luxuriant redundancy to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and impurity, 
and renders the use of the fine comb unnecessary. 

CURL AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering the 
Hair so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, 
rendering the coiffure inexpressibly attractive. 

GREY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the pre¬ 
vention of Grey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the resto¬ 
ration to its original colour. 

BALDNESS. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown in 
cases of Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other spe¬ 
cifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a 
complete restoration of beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourish¬ 
ing matter secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Macassar 
Oil will be found most efficacious, both in preserving and in im¬ 
mediately restoring the Hair to its usual appearance of health 
with renovated brightness. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change 
of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid ;one, 
from the assemblies of St. Petersburg and Moscow to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of evenr 
COURT of the civilized world; and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. fid.; 
and double that size, 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying 
the Complexion and Skin. 

It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for 
the same object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy 
purity of Complexion and a conservator of Female Beauty, in til 
climates, and during every stage in the progression of life from 
youth to age. It has also received the zealous recommendation of 
the most eminent of the Faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotics of tie 
mildest and most balsamic nature; is warranted perfectly innocent 
and free from mineral or other pernicious admixture; operating 
as a powerful cleanser of the Skin, it speedily eradicates Freckles, 
Tan. Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other Cutaneous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of 
soothing irritation and removing unsightly eruptions, render it in¬ 
dispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies, during the period of nursing, and as a wash for infante, 
it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of 
winter, and in cases of sunburn, stings of insects, chilblains, chapped 
Skin, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have been long and 
extensively acknowledged. Its purifying and refreshing pko- 
perties have insured its selection by Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe, and it is universally in high repute, from the sultry 
climes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 

White and Sound Teeth 

Are indiipensable to PEBSONAL ATTRACTION, and to heilti 
and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or, pearl dentrifice, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, it of inerttauble 
value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

PLEASING FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to wnich it imparts a 

FEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Its antiseptic and anti-soorbutio PROPERTIES exercise a highly 
beneficial and salutary influence ; they arrest the further progrea 
of the decay of Teeth, induce a healthy action of the Guns, and 
cause them to assume the brightness and colour indicative of per¬ 
fect soundness. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Pitch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 

- 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulkyabd DE8 Italiim, October 24 th, 1867. 

CflKM AMIBj— 

Some excessively magnificent robes hare been shown by’eminent 
French firms in the' Exposition Universelle, but their novelty in 
derign is partially embodied in the details of costume I am about 
to transcribe. I may mention that one of your large London 
silk houses appears, from the numerous labels attached to the most 
costly cases, to have monopolised the choicest portions of all the 
new dress fabrics. I allude to the firm of Messrs. Grant and Gask, 
°f Oxford Street and Wells Street, who, judging'from their colossal 
purchases, will be enabled to form an Exposition of Fashion seldom 
exhibited even in the metropolis. 

In the way of trimming, large, wide ribbons have become greatly 
used. The robe, sleeves, bodice, and skirt, as well as head-dresses, 
are all ornamented with splendid ribbons tied in a peculiar knot. 

Ilead-dresses are worn raised very high behind, and are tied in 
clusters, terminated by buckles, which are also set on the front. 
There is also a large coiffure much worn in the country by young 
ladies only; the hair is attached by a large velvet or taffeta ribbon, 
red, black, blue, or violet. When the hair is very long, this 
coiifan is very difficult to make; but if it is of ordinary length, it 
is turned underneath, like a roll, and this roll divides the long end 
bows, which Call negligently behind. 

White foulard is greatly in vogue ; some are richly embroidered 
with bees and other insects in satin on a dead ground. Stripes of 
all colours on white show this material to perfection. 

In respect of mantles, the camail is the one for the autumn and 
winter. The small paletot has much declined in the public favour; 
it has become a national costume, it is true; but perhaps, and 
probably for that, the fashionable ladies will no longer wear it* 
The camail is one of the most elegant and noble-looking garments; 
but it is not every one that can dress in a camail with the same 
grace. Whether it will be worn large or small has not yet been 
decided. I have observed round camails of black lace ; this will 
form the winter grande toilette. 

Deml-season toilette.—Robe of wood-grey poult-de-soie, trimmed 


at the bottom of the skirt by a plait la religicuee above, in which 
are set two rows of plaits of taffeta of the same colour. Black 
lace between these trimmings. Buckles of jet on each plait; 
bodice with long basques, lengthened behind, and ornamented with 
plaits of taffeta, like those of the petticoat, and at the bottom by 
Chantilly lace ; straight collar; lace cravat. 

Robe of mauve faye with jape cut round, without a train, and 
the seams cut in a bios. At the bottom three rows of passe¬ 
menterie bows, finished with cut beads. Second tunic skirt of 
tulle, starred with cut jet. Bodice covered with passementerie 
bows; tulle corslet, starred with jet; tight sleeves, with a row of 
passementerie bows on the sides. The edge of the tunic is em¬ 
broidered with pearls, as well as the bows, which are fixed on each 
side of the plaits. 

I have noticed a new bonnet called the Imperial , with a raised 
front held straight by a band of precious stones, and larger in 
the middle of the front than on the sides. The rest of the form 
is on the summit of the head, and is made of velvet in roll-plaits. 
The straight passe is covered with flat velvet. 

Another cut in a fanchon and entirely trimmed with fiat coques 
of violet, satin, and velvet. In front, on the edge, a cluster of violet 
satin and velvet. 

Another forms a true coquille, covered with Imperial velvet 
of a light Bismarck colour, plaited in strips. Behind, on the hair, 
falls a fringe of Bismarck colour ostrich feathers. In the interior, 
on the side of the front, gold leaves clustered * checal on the edge 
of the passe. 

Another fanchon form is simply trimmed by a group of 
coques of ribbon and velvet of a splendid emerald green. In 
the middle of the group small flowers with pearls. Behind, on 
the chignon, fringe of split feathers of a shade to match with 
the coques. 

There are a great many black bonnets worn, and a still 
greater numberjn the new Bismarck colour, often lavishly trimmed 
with gold ornaments. 

Robe of white poult-de-soie, with mauve stripes, having high- 
waisted bodice with striped sleeves cut in bias, and fitting tight 
to the arm. Second skirt of black faye, cut at the bottom in 
loop denticulations edged with an entre-deux of jet. Second 
bodice, demi-<Ucollett, in heart shape in front, and edged, like the 
second skirt, by a jet entre-deux, and at the top by a gathered 
Chantilly lace. The slopes of this second bodice are trimmed by a 
jet entre-deux and a Chantilly lace in the form of a jockey. 

Auother had an under-skirt of blue and white, with a high bodice 
and sleeves to match. Second skirt of black without any plaits. 
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cat in basquine, and forming apron in front only. This last is 
much shorter than the other on the sides, two or three plaits re- 
Hering this skirt. On these plaits a large point of blaok and lapis- 
bine ribbon of satin. Second bodice ddcolletd, traversed likewise 
on the two sides by three fan-baguettes of jet. On the top of the 
sleeves a jockey trimmed with jet. The bottom of the skirt is 
black ; the apron*piece is edged by a jet fringe. 

Robe of poult-de-ioie, with satined stripes, ornamented at the 
bottom by a band of velvet of the same colour as the stripes, and 
cat at the top in high denticnlations, embroidered with taffeta of a 
lighter tint to match with the velvet. High bodice completed by 
a corslet sash of velvet, like the ornament at the bottom of the 
skirt, and out like it towards the top only. Sleeves with jockey 
and trimmings, in velvet. Bonnet of quilted pearl-grey crdpe, 
ornamented on the front by small bows of velvet, fastened with a 
bead. Behind, on the chignon, fall strips of black lace. Mignon 
mantle of velvet, cut all round the waist in plaits, and edged by 
rolls of stuff similar to that of the skirt. On the slope of the 
sleeves, at the bottom and behind, and on the middle of the back, 
heavy ornaments of embroidered cloth. 

Robe of ponlt-dctoie. Bonnet of English straw, ornamented 
with pheasant's feathers. Hemani confection in black cloth, cut 
the same in front and behind; towards the bottom all the edges 
of this garment are ornamented with red silk cashmere galoon, 
with a semd of palm-leaves. On the interior of this model are set 
edgings of cashmere. The under seam of the arm is hidden by two 
long flaps, edged with galoon, and terminated in three points by 
olive pearls and passementerie. Behind the same galoon traces the 
contour of a hood. Japanese sleeves out in a very long point. 

Robe composed of a first skirt of black faye, and a second of 
violet, cut in round denticulations embroidered with mauve taffeta. 
This skirt, out in the Empire form, is very flat, has biased seams, 
and is cut open at the sides. Rachel mantle of velvet, ornamented 
with dusters formed of rolls of satin. The clusters of the middle 
of the back are terminated by small jet. Velvet bonnet, cut 
behind in points, ornamented by an embroidery of jet on the sides, 
daisy and leaves; under-strings covered with barbes of Chantilly 
lace. 

Robe of black gros-grain, ornamented at the bottom of the skirt 
by three bias pieces of velvet. GHroUtein mantle of blue-black 
cloth. AU the contours traced are fixed by bias-pieces of black 
satin, accompanied by pear-shaped fringes of pearled passementerie. 
Tight sleeves. Fanohon bonnet of violet crape, ruched all round 
with Chantilly lace. 

Robe composed of a black faye skirt, ornamented by a plait. 
Second skirt of Bismarck faye, relieved by flaps of black, em¬ 
broidered with Bismarck colour. Magician paletot of velvet, cut 
at the bottom in denticulations, bound with silk, and surmounted 
by pearled passementerie. Sleeves partly cloven, very long, and 
cut at the top like the paletot. Bonnet of black lace, with long 
lace barbes. 

Robe of dark green poult-de-ioic for the first skirt, and lighter 
green for the second. Africaine mantle. This model is composed 
of a first pattern of the form of a paletot, on which falls another 
pattern, cut in a shawl, accompanied at the top by small square 
pieces. Sleeves with prolonged points,. Bonnet with draped rose 
crape, with barbes. 

Evening or theatre toilettes.—Robe consisting of an nnder-skirt 
of white satin, flat, and with bodice in the same piece. Tunic of 
white povlt-de-soic, with satined stripes, edged by a large bias of 
satin. Fourteen rolls of green satin ornament the white under, 
skirt. The tunic’rises, forming a corsage behind. Empire head¬ 
dress, trimmed with leaves. 


Pearl-grey dress, in satin, for the first skirt, at the bottom of 
which is fixed a plait of tulle, with Solferino satin between each 
fold. Second skirt of tulle, edged at the bottom by plaits* to match 
with the first. Grey satin oorslet, ornamented with shorter plaits. 
Marie Antoinette fichu, of grey tulle, with short fiape falling on the 
sides. Head-dress, composed of a Louis XV. chaperon, formed by 
a tulle coquille, on which are set fiat coques of satin and velvet, 
with pendillons of crystal. 

Robe of tulle, bouillonndd at the top and bottom, to part the 
corslet. Under-skirt of rose taffeta, ornamented by bias rolls of 
rose satin, on which are thrown several detached, to match with 
those of the head-dress. The under-bodice is of rose-taffeta, the 
same as the sash. Empire coiffure with leaves. 

Autumn Toilette.—Double robe of Bismarck faye. Round first 
skirt without train, ornamented at the bottom by waves of bows of 
darker satin, and fastened by a macaroon button in faye. Second 
skirt o the Empire form, very flat in front, and cut in the bottom 
in denticulations, embroidered with satin; in each opening star of 
appliqui satin. At the bottom of the pocket opening a wave of 
satin ribbons. This second skirt forms a corslet in the same 
pattern, cut in starred and embroidered denticulations. Tight 
sleeves, ornamented at the top by an epaulette of satin bows. Bonnet 
of white imperial velvet, edged by a large bias of Bismarck velvet. 
Blonde at the edge and medallions of mother-of-pearl. 8trings of 
velvet, tied behind. Barbe strings of white tulle. Flowers edged 
with lace. 

I have remarked closely some of the exceedingly beautiful work 
on? many of the satin skirts and corslets, and I am able to say 
that it is almost perfection ; in their accuracy and evenness, the 
graceful curves and lines approach a mathematical precision; and 
I find that the machines used are those of the Wheeler and Wilson 
Company, of London. The amount of embroidered work now so 
fashionable, it would simply be impossible to accomplish withoot 
these truly admirable aids. 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Robe of poplin, trimmed with ornameoti 
composed of silk and beads; coiffure dressed with narrow 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Skirt of striped silk made plain, worn with a bodice 
made in scarlet cashmere, embroidered in black and white silk, 
and fastened at the waist with a sash of broad scarlet ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Young Ladies* Dress.—Robe ds dmom of blue French 
merino, with a trimming of black braid. Jacket of black silk, 
ornamented with black beads. Under bodice of white cambric. 

PLATES II. and III.— Fig. 1.— New Costume.— Robe of rich 
poult-de-ioic. The dress quite plain, over which a tunic of the 
same, handsomely trimmed; from the front graduated all round 
with a rich passementerie, edged with “ Point d'Alengon” lace, 
with a long loose sash at the back; the upper tunio, attached to 
the bodice of velvet, having the appearance of a jacket open at the 
back, trimmed with lace. Bodice to match. 

Fig. 2.— Promenade Costume.— The petticoatof rich green postt- 
ds-soie, trimmed at bottom with passementerie. The skirt of velvet, 
trimmed with passementerie. The upper skirt looso and looped up 
with passementerie and bugles, with plain bodice, over which a 
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tight-fitting jacket, cut square in the neck and in points at bottom, 
trimmed with passementerie bugles and tassels. 

Fig. 3.— Indoor Costume.— Robe of beautiful French grey 
pouU-de-soie, trimmed with pipings of satin'from the waist to the 
bottom of skirt, graduated all round, over which a tunic of same, 
trimmed at the edge with a plaiting of the same, and Indian lace 
bodice to correspond, with a rouleaux “ Dentelle des Indes” loose¬ 
hanging sleeve. 

■Fig. 4.—Supk&b Coubt True of rich white poult-ds-soie ; round 
the bottom a superb Brussels point lace. Flounce embroidered 
with gold. Over the train a tunic of the same lace, made in the 
form of sashes, embroidered with gold and pearls, each united with 
trimmings of velvet embroidered with gold. Bodice trimmed to 
correspond, with a long loose-hanging sleeve of the lace, the effect 
being very magnificent. 

| Fig. 5.— Promenade Costume.— Bobe of “ Bismarck’ 9 poult-d&- 

; foie, with a loose frill at the bottom of skirt, over which a tunic of 
the same, elaborately trimmed with rouleaux of satin, edged with 
rich Maltese lace. From the left side a sash of velvet, trimmed 
with lace and passementerie. Bodice of velvet, trimmed same as 


PLATE IT.— Fig. 1.- Promenade Costume.— Dress of rich 
j lavender poult-d&-»oie, trimmed with black lace above the edge 
| of the skirt; new demi-mantle of black velvet held at the side by 
a large rosette, and trimmed deeply with rich black lace. Cut 
^ square on the shoulders, showing the corset of the dress. 

I Fig. 2— Indoor Toilbttb.— Splendid robe of silver-grey poult 

desoie in the new style, rich fluted under-skirt; at the back a large 
and handsome sash and bow from the waist. 

These beautiful specimens of the dressmaker’s art have been 
I copied from the original dresses in the silk rooms of Messrs. Grant 
and Gaak, of Oxford Street and Wells Street, having been ex- 
prersly made for and shown in the Grande Exposition Universelle, 

| at Paris, and purchased by the above-named firm. 

PLATE V.—Little girl’s dress of scarlet French merino, trimmed 
j with ribbon velvet of the same colour, ornamented with white 
< buttons. 

Carriage bonnet of grey satin, ornamented with crimson flowers 
| and black bead fringe. 

Promenade bonnet of blue silk, covered with a gauxe veil spotted 
| with beads, and finished with a white flower and bronse leaves. 

Hat of bronse-coloured satin, trimmed with squares of velvet of 
the same colour, edged with black lace ribbons to correspond. 
Morning cap of white blond, and trimmed with mauve ribbon. 
Second ditto of tulle, ornamented with pink ribbon and while 
lace. 

Evening cap of blond, and garnished with a wreath of bronze- 
coloured leaves; the crown is spotted with beads. 

Undersleeve of muslin, trimmed at the cuff with insertion and 
white lace. 

Second ditto of net, ornamented at the wrist with narrow figured 
ribbon and embroidery. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give this month, at the request of numerous subscribers, a 
very useful model of a Winter Jacket for a young lady. It may be 
made in velvet or cloth of any colour best agreeing with the dress. 
Tbs usual coat sleeve may be used. 




MISPLACED CONFIDENCE. 

(Concluded from our last.) 


During two years, the countess continued to show herself 
worthy of the precious deposit; and wherever they went, 
they presented the interesting appearance of a mother and 
her two daughters. Solange, whose paternal anxiety was 
ever awake, often appeared, as if by accident, in the midst 
of these parties, where he ever found his Germaine under 
the guardian care of the Countess de Thianges. 

Yet it was soon whispered that the lovely Germaine, now 
seventeen, visited without her mother; and this idea em¬ 
boldened many to express tender sentiments, which only 
amused the innocent girl, as yet unconscious of their mean¬ 
ing. She would artlessly repeat to her mother next morn¬ 
ing, the flattering speeches which had been made her; and 
the baroness, notwithstanding her habitual carelessness, 
and her confidence in the vigilance of the countess, could 
not avoid reflecting that no eye can be substituted for that 
of a mother. 

She soon received a proof of this, which had nearly cost 
her the tranquillity of her future life. It was the Carnival, 
and Madame de Solange was invited to a grand ball, given 
by a field-marshal of France to the officers who had served 
under him. She could not summon resolution to accept 
this invitation: it was therefore agreed that Madame de 
Thianges should chaperon Germaine thither; and Solange, 
who hoped to be at liberty for an hour or two on that 
evening, was to escort them. 

He was not sorry for the opportunity thus afforded him 
of superintending his daughter; but the evening before the 
day fixed for this splendid ball, Solange was summoned in 

haste to Prince D-, who was dangerously hurt by a 

fall from his horse, at one of his estates, twenty leagues 
from Paris. Germaine prepared to accompany the countess, 
and after concluding her evening reading to her mother, 
she set off, elegantly dressed, for Madame de Thianges’ 
house. But what a disappointment awaited herl The 
countess had slipped on the waxed floor of her saloon, and 
Germaine found her stretched upon the sofa, with her ankle 
so dreadfully sprained as to preclude the possibility of her 
conducting the young people to the ball. Her regret at this 
circumstance caused her as much suffering as the pain of the 
accident. 

Whilst they were in the midst of their lamentations, the 
Marchioness de Fdrdol, an intimate friend of Madame de 
Thianges, entered, having heard of the accident, on her way 
to the marshal's ball. The marchioness was a widow of a 
certain age, an excellent woman, but lively, giddy, and as 
eager in the chase of pleasure as a child is in that of butter¬ 
flies. She could not bear the idea that Germaine and 
Euphrasia should miss an entertainment of which they 
would have been the brightest ornaments. "The dear 
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marshal would never forgive me,” added she playfully, 
"were I to suffer it. I am alone in my carnage; my two 
nephews will escort us. They are aides-de-camp, brave 
cavaliers, and young men of superior sense and prudence. 
I have settled it all: you will confide these two angels to 
me, and I will conduct them to the ball, where they will 
eclipse every beauty there. They shall not quit my side, 
and, proud and happy at being intrusted with such a charge, 
I will return them to you.” 

This offer was accepted, to the great delight of the two 
young ladies, who, having taken leave of the Countess de 
Thianges, followed the marchioness, and were rapidly con¬ 
veyed to the marshal’s hotel. But here a new disappoint¬ 
ment awaited them! The porter informed them that no one 
could be admitted; and the two aides-de-camp, the mar¬ 
chioness’s nephews, having recognized her livery, ran to the 
carriage door to acquaint her with the particulars. 

The marshal's lady had been suddenly attacked with 
illness of an apoplectic nature, and had fallen senseless into 
her husband’s arms. The latter, who was tenderly attached 
to his wife, had countermanded the ball, and devoted his 
whole attention to the invalid. 

“ Well, my dear boys,” said the marchioness to her two 
nephews, “ get into the carriage with us, and let us return 
home, and endeavour to amuse these two young ladies, 
during the time they expected to have spent at the ball. 
A thought has just struck me,” added she as the carriage 
moved rapidly on: “ it is Shrove Tuesday; let us go to the 
masked ball at the Opera.” 

“I should like it very much,” replied Germaine ; M but*I 
must ask my mother’s permission.” 

“ It is too late, my sweet girl; your mamma has read 
herself to sleep in the midst of all that lovely Highland 
scenery so well described by the exquisite Scott: and as to 
you, my dear Euphrasia, your mother is, no doubt, enjoying 
the repose so necessary after sufferings like hers. A masked 
ball offers such novelty at your age! You shall remain 
close to my side; my two nephews will be our beaux 5 and 
I will undertake to make your peace with your mothers, 
should they afterwards object. Fetch three black dominos 
and masks instantly,” said she to the servant who opened 
the carriage door. 

Saying this, she flew up-stairs to her apartment, ac¬ 
companied by the two young ladies, and with the assist¬ 
ance of the marchioness's women, their splendid ball-dresses 
were quickly metamorphosed into black dominos, trimmed 
with rose-colour, with a bow of white riband on the right 
arm of each, to distinguish them, whilst an unmeaning mask 
concealed each lovely set of features. 

They again seated themselves in the carriage, with a 
mingled feeling of fear and curiosity. The two aides-de- 
camp had preceded them, and were dispersed among the 
crowd, that the marchioness might not be recognized; and 
the latter soon after entered, having on either arm an angelic 
form, who appeared as if they had exchanged the regions of 


light for those of Satan, so terrified were they by the familial 
greetings and the personal freedoms they had now for the 
first time to encounter. Clinging tp their guide, who laughed 
heartily at their fears, Germaine and Euphrasia advanced 
with trembling steps, despairing of being able to extricate 
themselves from the gulf into which the marchioness had 
dragged them. 

A man of high interest at court, whom she had occasion 
to address, now passed; and leaving her lovely charges in 
the hands of her two nephews, she darted forward to accost 
him, and was soon lost in the crowd. 

The aides-de-camp, delighted at having the young ladies 
under their care, paraded them up and down the ball-room 
for upwards of an hour; and, but for the exertions of their 
military guardians, they would have been exposed to all those 
unpleasant occurrences to which young women at a masked- 
ball are ever liable. 

At length, overpowered by heat and fatigue, they took 
refuge in an ante-room, in order to unmask for a moment 
Here they were soon followed by a crowd, who came to enjoy 
the same respite, and Germaine and Euphrasia were sepa¬ 
rated from each other. 

The first black domino with a white how whom Germaine 
met attracted her attention, and she hoped she had regained 
her lost friend; but, alas! it proved to he a stranger; and 
soon perceiving that a number of dominos wore similar 
badges, she began to despair of finding her companion. 

The aide-de-camp who attended her was recognized by bis 
genera], and despatched on a message of importance, haring 
barely time to confide his young charge to a captain of 
dragoons of his acquaintance. The latter, imagining the 
young lady thus carelessly thrown on his hands to be of a 
questionable description, began to venture the speeches 
common on such occasions. Germaine’s embarrassment 
increased, and at length she requested the captain to take 
pity on her and conduct her to an apartment were she could 
unmask, as she felt in danger of fainting. 

The captain at first thought this one of the artifices of 
those women who, under the appearance of timidity, are in 
search of adventures: however, he conducted her to the 
only vacant place, one of the small boxes above the amphi¬ 
theatre. Just as they reached the box-door, Germaine 
suddenly quitted the officer’s arm, and uttering a shriek of 
surprise and joy, tore off her mask, and fell upon the bosom 
of a gentleman passing by, exclaiming, “ Oh, my father!” 
It was indeed Solange himself, who having returned during 
the night, bad been to the marshal's hotel, which, to bis 
great surprise, he found closed; and feeling assured that 
Germaine was returned home, and was enjoying a comfort¬ 
able sleep, unwilling also to disturb his household, be 
thought he could not do better than pass the remainder of 
the night at the Opera. Judge of his astonishment and 
indignation, on discovering his daughter in a domino, on 
the point of entering a box with a young man whom be | 
knew to be wild and thoughtless, although a man of honour! 
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This captain of dragoons was nephew to the very Prince 

D-, to whom Solange had been summoned. 

** And so, young man/' said he fiercely, “ whilst I was 
employed in the service of your only friend and unde, you 
were endeavouring to bring dishonour on my daughter ! 99 

“ Believe me, doctor, I have nothing to reproach myself 
with: I knew not the name of the young ladyj put your¬ 
self in my situation, I entreat you l" 

“It is impossible/' exclaimed Germaine, beginning to 
revive, “ to have shown more complaisance or respect l ” 

She then related to her father the particulars of all that 
bad happened j and Solange, notwithstanding his vexation, 
could not avoid thanking the captain for bis attention. 
Germaine then requested her father to endeavour to find 
Euphrasia and the Marchioness de F£r£ol; but the indig¬ 
nation Solange felt towards this imprudent woman would 
not permit his attempting it. He hastened home with 
Germaine, where they found her mother still sitting up to 
finish a new novel, which she had not had resolution to quit. 
She experienced the utmost dismay on hearing what had 
passed; to which the irritation of Solange added so much, 
as to bring on a violent nervous attack, and temporary 
delirium. 

All this time the Marchioness de F^reol was suffering 
I the just punishment of her folly, in her fruitless search the 
rest of the night after the lovely Germaine, whom she was 
unable to restore to the Countess de Thianges. The latter, 
on the return of her daughter without her young com¬ 
panion, was thrown into the most violent agitation, and 
inwrardly resolved never to undertake such a charge again. 

Germaine had the utmost difficulty in consoling her 
mother, who could not help repeating, “ Poor girl! what 
dangers hast thou encountered through my carelessness 
and self-indulgence!—to what remorse have I exposed my¬ 
self, by my unfortunate misanthropy and dislike of company! 
I will resume my place in society, and take pride and 
I pleasure in the admiration thou wilt attract; for I am now 
convinced that a daughter is too precious a deposit to be 
confided to any but parental hands, without incurring the 
danger of misplaced confidence.” 

■- o - 


Co bn -F lou b. —To the many who suffer so much from 
indigestion, the pure and nutritious corn-flour made by 
William Poison and Co. offers a safe and pleasant remedy. 
As an article of really valuable and strengthening food it 
is incomparable; perfectly free from the slightest acidity, 
it is more likely to promote the digestive functions than 
to call upon them for any effort. To delicate or sedentary 
persons it is one of the best restoratives, besides 
the unusual amount of solidly nourishing properties it 
contains. It may readily be cooked, and in various ways j 
and when boiled and permitted to get cold, it constitutes 
one of the very best descriptions of blane-mange, being 
both delicious and highly digestible. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Royal Strand Theater. — This elegant and 
fashionable theatre has been redecorated, and is now open 
fbr the season with an entirely new and original burlesque, 
William Tell with a Vengeance; or, the Pet , the Patriot, 
and the Pippin , which is received with roars of laughter 
every evening. The Bplendid new scenery is painted by 
Charles Fenton; the dresses and appointments are gorgeous. 

The Chbisty Minstbels. —These charming melodists 
have just commenced their winter season, as usual, at St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly. The company has been in¬ 
creased to thirty-one performers, all of great ability in their 
several characters. Some exceedingly pleasing and ori¬ 
ginal songs have been rendered in a manner so artistic as 
to make them popular immediately. 

Galleby of Illustration. —Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed, accompanied by their faithful ally, Mr. John 
Parry, have reappeared at the Gallery of Illus¬ 
tration, and received a cordial welcome on the "com¬ 
mencement of a new season. The programme was the 
same as that which afforded so much amueomcnt through 
the summer, and in its autumnal revival was to be traced 
no sign of fading attraction. A Dream in Venice ,repeated 
for the 138th time, was represented with undiminished 
spirit by Mr. and Mrs. Reed and Mr. John Parry, and 
the many musical illustrations introduced in the course of 
the various embodiments were listened to throughout with 
a fresh feeling of delight. Mr. John Parry gave the 
audience a rare treat with his Merrymaking. It is a com¬ 
fort to have Parry, who is a true humourist, back again, 
and a relief to listen to the exquisite touches of harmony 
which he so happily blends with his refined touches of 
social whimsicalities. 

Crystal Palace. —The programme issued by the 
manager of this deservedly popular place of entertainment 
is always replete with novelty, and visitors, however fre¬ 
quent, need scarcely feel bored by any repetition, as the 
variety offered for their amusement is of the very best 
description. The musical arrangements are always ex¬ 
ceedingly good, and some of the first artists are usually 
engaged. 

Madame Tussaud's. —The last addition to this charm¬ 
ing portrait gallery is an exceedingl y faithful portrait of 
His lloyal Highness the Prince of Wales. Successful as 
the artists of this popular place of amusement usually are, 
this portrait in wax of the heir-apparent is one of their 
happiest efforts. The magnificent Court dresses of the 
different royal circles are admired by all, not only for 
their extreme beauty and richness of material, but from 
the fact that they are faithful copies of the robes actually 
worn on the occasions which they illustrate. 

Royal Amphitheatre and Cibcus, High Holborn. 
—Lauri’s ballet, and the matchless scenes in the arena 
every evening. A grand morning performance every 
Saturday. An entire change of performance on Monday, 
November 4. Engagement of the renowned Dassie 
Family, with their wonderful troupe of ponies, dogs, and 
monkeys. First appearance of Herr Paul Dassie, aged 
ten years, the greatest equestrian of the day. 
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LADIES’ TBOUSSEAUX 

FOR 

£ 20 . 


6 " Beatrice” Ohemises 
2 “ Alexandra” ditto 
4 “ Alice” Nightdresses 

2 “ Maude” ditto . 

6 Pairs Long-Cloth Drawers, tucked 

3 Ditto ditto ditto, trimmed with work 

2 Long-cloth Petticoats, tucked 

1 Ditto ditto, tr imm ed with work 

3 Camisoles, trimmed with work 
3 Ditto, extra good 

3 Merino Tests .... 

3 Flannel Petticoats . 

1 Printed Cambric Dressing-Gown 

1 Coloured Flannel ditto , 

12 Pairs White Cotton Hose 

6 Pairs Lisle Thread Hose 
12 Cambric Pocket-Handkerchiefs 
6 Hem-stitched ditto . . . 

2 Pairs French Wove Corsets 
2 Crinolines, latest fashion 

6 Fine Huckaback Towels 
Haberdashery (an assortment) 


4s. 9d. 
10 s. 6d. 
5s. lid. 
9s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
5s. 6d. 
8 s. 6d. 
13s. 6d. 
4s. 9d. 
6 s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
8 s. 6d. 
21s. Od. 
31s. 6d. 
Is. 9d. 
2s. Od. 
Is. Od. 
Is. 6d. 
12 s. 6d. 
10 s. 6d. 
Is. 2d. 


Any single article of the above outfit can be had on ajoplicatian. 


[£20 0 0 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 

OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 

For JSSO, £40, £60, and] £100. 


The PATENT 8AH87LE0TUM JUPOE, 
10b. 6di to 21s. 

She OEDIEA, or WAVER JUPOE, 

12s. 6d. 

ARCTIC DOWE PETTICOATS, 

17s. 6d. 


The GEMMA JUPOE, 

llB. 6d. 

THOMSONS CRIEOLQfES, 

7b. Od. 

POMPADOUR JUPOE, 

26s. 

No steel used. 


The PAETAIL JUPOE, 

21b. 

Can be worn with or without the tail. 
The PICCADILLY 1JUP0E, 

18 s. ed. 

The DUCHE88 JUPOE# 

los, ed. 



Book of Hlnstrations, containing much Information and all the New Designs in Underclothing, including the 
Alice, Favorite, Edith, Maude, Helena, Beatrice, Dagmar, Princess, and Belgravia Nightdresses, Ac., 
also Drawings of Crinolines, Corsets, Camisoles, Ac., post free. 

“ The Trousseau and articles inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in qm&ty, style, and 
workmanship. To those whose incomes are limited, a good and lady-like Outfit can be obtained for the Twenty 
Pounds mentioned.”—E nglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 

All Letters to be addressed to Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Underolothing Department. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 

Family Draper, Japon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and* Royal Family, 
37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. 
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ROYAL FAMILY, 

AJTD 

NOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 



B. 


% 


SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS £ 


C0TTBT8 OB XVXOBKi 


AND UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The exuboranoe of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaxe of many 
friends, and therefore to devqte increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative ohaym, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, 
the Teeth in their pearl-like lustre. 

The patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal 
Magnificence, oonfirmi by experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifics, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. 
They have proved the theme of the poet; they are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world; toe lays of 
Byron, and the voioe of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil Macassar,” aud of its accompanying 
preparations* 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, as an Invigorator 

and Beautifier, beyond all precedent. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting a 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies. 

Price 3s. Cd.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s.6d ; and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION \ 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The Radiant Bloom R imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and Delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Anus, its gylility 
of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, discolourations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET, 

Prioe 4 b. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherchl ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 
PRESERVING AND DEPARTING A PEARL-LIES WHITENESS TO THE TEETH, 

ERADICATING- TARTAR AND SPOTS OF INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, AND IN 

O-rVIDTO- A. Z>XiHLA.SZXffCa- FRAQBAJNT OB TO THE BREATH. 

CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Peh- 
kin8, Bacon, and Pktch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 
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PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Bouuvakd DU Italxsu, November 24 th, 1897. 
Chiu Aim,— 

Coctnmes take a mote pronoimeed character trerj day. The 
Polonmte as aa upper restmeU, is worn with many modifica¬ 
tions. Thu is a rery graceful garment. It most be long and 
rery ample, with large pockets, and'crossing on the rides. Many 
are m bine and black, bine and green, or red and green Scotch 
material. 

The Scotch costume*, which are in great demand this season for 
the country, deserve a special mention. 

The stuff h la mode is woollen, serge, or silk. I shall only men. 
tioa those of serge for the present for complete town or walking 
dr ®“* I hare seen Scotch serges, the prettiest of which are blue 
and green of Prince Albert clan tartan. Among other costumes, a 
long plaited skirt, gathered in the back, and a little on the front. 
These plaits are formed naturally by the large sash of black taffeta 
which is set on the Polonaise; that which terminates the costume. 
Two large pockets are set very low on the sides. The Polonaise is 
Ornamented by several rows of gold buttons. When these are 

V** A ftnlnl> !!L 8toul<1 1)6 P ut on ‘ The sleeves have also 
ft tow of buttons. The small chapeau, or toque, as you might call 
it, is likewise In Scotch serge. 

Pmafah blue silk-serge robe, with plaited volants, and with a 
tram. Polonaise of the same stuff, plaited in the back, with 
pockets, and Ornamented with chinchilla fur. Auvcrgnat bonnet 
of black satin; strings of black tulle, starred with steel. Long 
Prussian blue silk-serge, very large at both ends, orna- 
■seated w ith chinchilla fur. Satin avanturine, adjusted Polonaise, 
er “““ en4ed *1 • S»l<xm Of massive gold and large gold buttons. 

r oh o of bl ack or white lace will also be one of the grand 
modus tow winter. I cab say the same as to a new form of lace 
carnall. 

Tk e beuue ts, all very small, in Satin or tulle, are generally of the 
•■moooisur as the toilette. The form for this winter is rather 
MSeved on thetdgee, and M trimmed with a tuft or wreath of 
flowers, feathers, or velvet. The BSrangirc is one of this kind. 



and has been a success. It is charming if made in black satin, 
with a reverse of rose velvet, and strings of black velvet cut in a 
particular form, ornamented by lace and lined with rose satin; the 
strings, which are not tied, are crossed under the chin, and form 
mantilla and strings at the same time. 

There is still another bonnet'of the same kind in turquoise blue 
velvet; the under part is in blue velvet and pearls; aigrette of 
black and white ; square bavolet of blue velvet. The strings are of 
blue velvet. Another Btrcmglre is in pansy satin, with black lace 
mantilla. Strings of pansy velvet, held to the mantilla and under 
the chin by a knot of pansy velvet. The under part of the small 
passe, which is relieved <* la Puritaine, is lined with violet satin, 
with a torsade of velvet, on which tarns a lace of dead gold. Again, 
another in gilt maroon satin; the edge of the same coloured velvet. 
This bonnet has ornamentation of white and maroon feathers. 
The toque is generally reserved for young ladies. 

Long robe, ornamented by a volant, with its two sides set off 
with a fringe with a Marie Antoinette fichu in the same stuff as 
the robe, and ornamented with the same. Bonnet with pad, with 
a bavolet cut in two, ornamented with lace in the form of barbes. 

Kobe of foulard, with four volants rolled with taffeta. Straight 
paletot, ornamented with a small plait. Bound bonnet, with gar¬ 
land of foliage. 

The greatest care’is taken in harmonising the oolonrs for Indian 
foulards, many of which have a striking aspect to the eye. The 
best class of them are designed in crosses, and one thing remark¬ 
able is that the colour is the same both in the snn or in wet 
weather. 

An evening toilette, composed of a long flat skirt of green taf¬ 
feta, ornamented at the bottom by a large ruche or a volant. On 
this falls a tunic of tulle, relieved by branches of lilies of the valley 
alone or accompanied by snow-balls. The bodice is d£collet£, of 
green 'taffeta, ornamented in straps by ruches of tulle, mingled 
with puffings of green satin. These straps form long ends behind, 
haviug at the extremity a small tress of satin. Sleeves cut a la 
juive, in tulle, long and open on the side. 

Another evening toilette, composed of a skirt of rose taffeta, or¬ 
namented at the bottom by a bouillonn6. Second skirt of rose 
gauze, relieved, * la paysanne, on both sides by puffs of rose satin. 
D€collet6 bodice of rose taffeta, ornamented with bouillonnls. 
Marie Antoinette of gauze, and having long flaps, forming a sash. 
Very long Greek sleeves of rose gauze, simply ornamented with a 
hem, with a satin ribbon passed within the extremity, and which 
slips Cut at the bottom ; cut square. 

A town toilette in grey Chin6 taffeta (this is a new material). 
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ornamented in garlands on the seams of the skirt, with leaves cut 
in grej Chin6 taffeta, bound At their edges with green satin. Bo¬ 
dice ornamented in front and behind with three cordons of leaves 
rolled with green satin. Tight sleeves, around which are rolled 
wreaths of the same kind of leaves. Small sac paletot, very short, 
trimmed in harmony with the dress. Behind two long ribbons of 
the same material, terminated by a daisy. 

Another toilette is in garnet faye. This new shade may replace 
that known as “Bismarck." The first skirt is in light garnet 
faye, the seams being cut in bias. Behind, three large plaits. A 
Polonaise of the same coloured material completes this toilette. 

Demi-season toilettes. —Robe composed of a first skirt of foulard, 
ornamented with two volants set with cross plaits. Blue corsage 
with plaits in front, and in the middle a double opening of satin 
with velvet buttons. Tight sleeves, ornamented with satin. Seoond 
skirt of faye, in the Empire style, flat in front, and forming apron. 
The breadth of the front, cut round at, the bottom, forays a mar - 
quite apron. 

Robe of grey faye, ornamented above -the hem of the skirt by a 
double bias of straw-colour satin or taffeta, between which runs a 
cordon of straw-coloured silk foliage, embroidered on the edge. 
Bodice with high round basques, ornamented by a double row of 
biases with cross plaits. Sash edged with biases, and fastened with 
a double bow in the same material as the dress. Tight sleeves, or¬ 
namented with biases at the top and bottom. Lace collar on the 
hair; band of black velvet, with gold chain with pcndules. 

I have seen a fanchon bonnet of black tulle, trimmed with a band 
of leaves in violet velvet, embroidered with jet. This band is con¬ 
tinued in miniature on the borbe strings of black-edged tulle, bor¬ 
dered with violet velvet, set at the top of a Chantilly lace. Behind 
a curtain of violet velvet. 

Another is in black velvet, ornamented by an embroidery of 
Bismarck brown satin, forming a Jbow behind, just above the 
comb. 

Another is in Prussian blue velvet, ornamented all round with a 
wreath of pansies in black velvet, with jet beads. Barbe strings 
of blue crape, edged with black Chantilly lace with velvet at the 
top. 

Another, for evening wear, is in white bouillonne tulle ; in front, 
on the edge, bias piece of rose velvet, strewn with stars of dead 
gold. On the bias piece is enrolled a band of tulle. At the back, 
curtain in rose velvet, embroidered with white silk. 

Visiting Toilette.—Robe of taffeta, white ground, with lilac 
stripes. The bodice, tight-fitting and rather high, is fastened by 
nine buttons, to match with a small open collar attached by a 
brooch. Very straight sleeves. The skirt, which is closely fitting 
on the hips, forms a train. Mantle of black satin, cut squarely, 
allowing the bodioe to be seen, ornamented on the left side by a 
knot of lilac satin. All the edge of this garment Is trimmed with 
small black lace. 

Toilette in Bismarck faye.—Bodice open on the front, not tight, 
with large square basques. Tight sleeves, with epaulets formed 
of five fringes to match. The edge of the bodice and sleeves is 
trimmed with passementerie. The skirt is likewise ornamented 
with galoons set full length, and with two large rows set flat at the 
bottom of the skirt. Fanchon bonnet, ornamented with foliage, 
with small veil to match the toilette. 

First skirt in satin, ornamented at the top by a high English ap¬ 
plication, and three biases in faye. Tulle second skirt, ornamented at 
the bottom by a similar application. Bodice very d^colletd, orna¬ 
mented behind and before with a drapery of tulle, accompanied in the 
middle by a tuft of small flowers. Short sleeves of bouillonnl tulle. In 
the hair, a wreath of the same flowers. Under-skirt of rose satin, veiled 
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by a second skirt of Indian muslin, cut in scollops at the bottom. 
Marie Antoinette fichu, edged with scollops to match those of the 
skirt. Sash of rose satin, tied at the bottom of the back and on the 
middle of the scarf. Knot of satin on the short sleeves. Coiffure, 
Marie Antoinette style, strewn with red berries. 

Wedding costume.—Robe of faye, trimmed in front, at the top 
and bottom, by lace coquilles, surmounted by a knot with four endi 
in white satin. Sleeves with laoe jockey. Head-dress with orange 
flowers. Veil with plaits, retained behind by a band of briURati. 

Empire robe of emerald green satin, cut at the bottom into 
sharp denticulations, on which is traced a second denticulationby 
gathers of blonde lace. Under-skirt of bouillonnd tulle, strewn 
with foliage towards the bottom. Corslet of satin, ornamented 
with the same; notches at the top, which is edged with pearls. 
Around the waist, under-bodice of plaited tarlatan. Wreath of 
leaves in the head-dress. 

First skirt of Bismarck taffeta gros-grain. Second skirt of Mack 
satin, trimmed on the sides by Bismarck biases, strewn with large 
balls of plain jet, and edged with a Chantilly fringe. The bottom 
of the black skirt is cut, relieved, and allowed to fall behind, rather 
shorter than the other skirt. Chantilly lace and Bismarck bias* 
pieces form the ornament to this skirt. Tight bodice, ornamented 
with Bismarck bias-pieces and black velvet. Amazon collar. 

- ■ 

DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Robe of grey poult-de-soi *, round the 
bottom a thick pleating headed with a rich black Maltese lace from 
the front coming round to the bottom at back; forming a tunic ii 
a rich hand embroidered trimming (parsies), edged with black 
Maltese lace; bodice trimmed of the same. 

Fig. 2.—Costume of black pouU-de-eoic, the under skirt or petti¬ 
coat of crimson gros-grain, the upper skirt short, looped up on each 
side with a sash edged with a handsome coloured embroidered 
trimming (popies); the jacket a loose shape trimmed of the same. 

These new and elegant costumes are direct from the Paris agents 
of Messrs. Grant and Gask of Oxford and Wells Streets, and, with 
a brilliant variety of the latest designs, are now on view in their 
Silk Saloon* 

PLATE H.— Fig. 1.—Little girl's costume.—Dress of grey pop* 
linette, ornamented with blue satin trimming. Jacket of blue Tri¬ 
vet, trimmed with white swan's-down. Hat of grey felt, with a 
feather placed on one side. 

Fig . 2.—Dress of violet pouU-d+toie, with trimmings of silk 
braid. Mantle of Lyons velvet, with scalloped pipings of black 
satin. The mantle is finished with a deep fall of rich lace. Bon¬ 
net of violet velvet, trimmed with black lace and a silver star. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of brown French merino, embroidered 
with {black. Jacket of black cloth, trimmed round the edge 
with guimpe. Black velvet hat, ornamented with black beads and 
a feather. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Ball dress of white satin, with a train 
striped in pink velvet, edged with the same, ornamented with a 
bouquet of flowers. Bodice to correspond; also wreath on coiffure* 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of amber silk. Bodice of white muslin, 
trimmed with black velvet. Head-dress of black velvet, and whits 
flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of black satin, with'trimmings of mauve ribbon. 
Opera mantle of white cashmere, with Vandykes edged with mauve 
ribbon also. Coiffure ornamented with bow and long ends of the 
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PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Robe of grey cashmere, trimmed with 
pink ribbon. Sash of the same. 

Jftff. 2.—Morning robe of brown alpaca, trimmed with plaited 
▼elvet. Worn with a habit-shirt of white lace. Gap of lace and 
blue ribbon. 

JKg. S.—little girl’s craning dress of white frilled muslin, with 
a robo-dessons of pink glaot silk, edged with frilling*, ornamented 
with black velvet. 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of manre terry relret, orna¬ 
mented with black laoe and bunches of bronse berries. 

Oarriage bonnet of silver-grey satin and black laoe, trimmed with 
drooping flowers of the same oolour. 

Hat of bronse straw, with a bow of fancy ribbon and aiguil- 
lettes. 

Dress cap composed of white laoe and flowers, and blue ribbon. 

Morning cap of black laoe, and ornamented with long loops of 
narrow soarlet relret, and a white flower. 

Promenade bonnet of Bismarck-coloured silk, trimmed round the 
edge with bugles and beads. 

Under-sleere of white muslin, ornamented at the cuff with lace 
and embroidery. 

Second ditto of white nette, also ornamented at cuff with lace 
and insertion. 

Bodice composed of white nansouk (to be worn with silk skirt), 
trimmed with rery narrow black relret. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We giro with this issue a Model of a new Sleere adapted for the 
Winter season. It is specially useful for large waterproof mantles, 
and may be reduced for walking jackets.' 

■ o - - 

THE KNIGHT OF THE RED CROSS. 


Thx soft sunshine of an April day was fitfully lighting up 
the turrets of an ancient castle that stood on the green banka 
of the beautiful Rhone. It was, indeed, a “ stately hall, with 
its donjon keep and moated wall/’ this half-ruined palace of 
Talafiero. Here dwelt, in sadness] and seclusion, Blanche 
Talafiero. A remnant of a long line of vassals that had 
served the family for ages past, still lingered around their 
young mistress, who, bereft of all her relatives, had only 
these faithful adherents of better days to share her altered 
fortunes. 

In the days'of her earlier youth, when father, brother, and 
friends remained to her, Blanche was sought by more than 
one gallant knight. As she was the last of the family, so, 
also, was she the most beautiful, if the long picture gallery 
told the truth. Not a face there, save hers, that would seem 
likely to enchant the hearts of men. Not one in all that 
array of female ancestors that even resembled the beautiful 
Blanche. Her golden locks and soft blue eyes were an 
inheritance from her English mother; for the last Talafiero 
had wandered far and wide, and had at last brought a wife 
from merry England. The fair girl had faded and drooped 
I in that stately castle, pining for the green fields and sunny 
| streams of her native land; and when she had looked upon 
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her youngest and fairest child, she meekly gave up her own 
young life. The eldest, a son, lived to manhood, but lost 
his life soon after in one of the petty wars, in which two 
provinces were contending for a small principality. 

Some months after this, the father was shot, while riding 
near some woods. No one ever knew whether it was by 
design or accident. He was found dead, from a deep wound 
in the heart. Blanche had been wooed by many of the 
neighboaring lords ; bat her affections were in the keeping 
of a young nobleman, Gaston Montani, whose attentions 
had excited the wrath of her father and brother. Their 
deaths set her free; bat her lover was now far away on the 
plains of Syria, with the Red Cross Knights. 

Before he left home, he bad sent her his portrait—a full- 
length picture, clad in the garb of the Knights of the Red 
Cross. This she had succeeded in concealing in her ora¬ 
tory, where no one but herself ever entered. After her 
father’s death, Blanche had it removed to the inhabited 
part of the castle, where she could gaze upon it undis¬ 
turbed. 

Then came the dreary hours in the girl's life. Year after 
year went by, and still he came not. She had long ago 
given up all society; she lived bat upon the one idea of 
Gaston's return. Her present life was the one long, dark 
winter; his coming was to unfold the glad beauty of the 
spring. Sometimes, as she walked, “ sad, solemn, thought¬ 
ful,” by the Rhone's green banks, she would fancy that 
she heard the tramp of returning armies, and could see the 
waving of his plume afar off. Then, wearied and disap¬ 
pointed, she would return to her dull, monotonous life;— 
sleeping, dreaming, wondering if he would ever come, and 
weeping when the thought arose that he might not. 

It was singular, that, although she saw her own face 
wither and pale, as the years went on—although she felt 
her eyes grow dim with age, and [saw the hard blue vein$ 
show themselves in her once fair hands—she never dreamed 
that her lover could be subject to the same influences. To 
her, he was ever the youthful knight whose handsome 
features looked forth from the canvas, with the love of a 
faithful heart beaming out sweetly upon her. Her servants, 
too—young, bright, cheerful, men and women at the time 
her father died, v were now grey-haired and bent with age. 
Even this did not teach her how altered must be the face 
and figure upon the plains of Syria. 

One incident occurred, after many years, to break up the 
monotony of her life. Some English people, with the cus¬ 
tomary assurance with which travellers of that nation break 
in upon the private life of others, while they keep their own 
homes closely guarded from such intrusion, sent up their 
names one morning, with a petition to be allowed to behold 
the Rhone from the battlements of the castle. And in that 
list of English names she recognized one the same as that 
of her mother. That morning, she almost forgot to gaze on 
Gaston’s portrait. Affair young girl, bearing her mother's 
name—Margaret Russell—and wearing a look so like the 
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little miniature that had always lain near her heart, attracted 
her to ask questions; and then she learned that the girl’s 
mother had often told her of a beautiful relative of her own 
who had been carried off to the banks of the Rhone, married 
and died. 

There was a warm welcome in the heart and on the lips 
of Blanche. The girl was an orphan, alone, and dependent; 
and was easily persuaded to stay at the picturesque old 
castle, so much admired by the whole party. She was, 
therefore, left behind; and Blanche found a new joy in pre¬ 
paring rooms for the new cousin, and fitting them up with 
every luxury. Now there would be some one to talk with, 
of Gaston—some one to watch his coming, and help her 
prepare for that wedding which was such a sweet delusion 
to the faithful-hearted Blanche. They became inseparable 
friends—Blanche never seeming to think herself older than 
the young girl herself. 

It was some months after her coming that she entered 
Blanche's chamber one morning, and besought her to rise 
and dress herself quietly, for some one had arrived with a 
message for her. Trembling in every limb, the poor old 
woman suffered her Cousin to robe her, until she came to 
the last garment. 

“Not that morning-dress, dear Margaret! Bring me 
the white lace robe that hangs in the wardrobe. Perhaps it 
is Gaston!” 

And in spite of all Margaret could say, she put on the 
lace robe, and had some white flowers placed in the hair, 
now nearly as white as they. When she descended to the 
hall, she was met by a noble-looking man, seemingly about 
seventy years of age. His hair was still profuse, but quite 
grey, and his face showed the scars of battle wounds. The 
stranger was trembling too; and in an agitated voice he 
announced that he was from Syria. 

“ Then you must have seen Gaston !” exclaimed Blanche, 
going up to him, and placing her withered hands upon his 
shoulders. “ That is he!” she added, directing his glance 
to the portrait. “ Tell me, sir, if he lives ?” 

“ I know him well,” he answered, “ and am commissioned 
to ask first if Lady Blanche is faithful to her lover. Other¬ 
wise, I can speak of him no more.” 

“ Say on!” she cried, impatiently, “ and believe that I 
could never change while that picture hangs there before 
my eyes. Tell me, I implore you!” 

“ I will do your bidding, lady. Gaston lives—is faithful; 
but, on one point, he still fears to return. He bade me say 
to his lady-love that his heart is the same, but that he has 
grown old, and shattered in frame; and bears a scarred 
and wrinkled brow; and fears you will hardly recognize 
the young warrior who left you in the heyday of his 
youth .” 

“ Go away!” she exclaimed. “ You have not seen Gaston! 
Think you that he whom you describe is like yonder glorious 
being ? I will not believe you! Gaston will come to me 
like that ! You are an impostor!” 


#, Hush, dear Lady Blanche!” said Margaret’s swwt g 
voice. “Do you not remember how the hardships and 
privations of war must have altered that beautiful face— <.• 
how the sun and wind must have darkened his brow, and—'’ 

“ Cease, Margaret! You and this unworthy stranger must 1 
have conspired to drive me mad.” 

“ Oh, gracious Heaven 1” came from the white Mps of the ^ 
stranger, “help me to make this last appeal! Lady,” he 
continued, “ your lover has suffered sorely in mind and 
body i but, through all, he has been true and faithful. Bright 
eyes have shone upon him, and graceful beings bate sought 
for bis love; but to all he has said that there was one , 
whom alone he loved, waiting and watching here. He \ 
knew that long years would change them both, but he be- . 
lieved in her so truly, that he knew her heart would be the 
same forever/’ ! 

Blanche had fallen forward upon the table by which die 
sat, and seemed unconscious that the stranger had riaeo. | 
Margaret glanced at him, and then at the picture. A thought [ 
came to her, and when he went away, she followed him. 

In the hall she said to him, “ You are the lover she waits I 
for. Go back and tell her so. She does not dream tfat 
you are he—but she will awaken to consciousness that you 
are so, if you will but allow her to know you as you are.” j 
And you—a stranger—knew me, and she did not!" 

“ True, she did not recognize you—while I, who nerer 
saw you, traced the resemblance to that picture, which she , 
has gazed on so long that she cannot separate you from that | 
glowing canvas. Go back, and tell her that yon are Gastoo 
himself.” I 

He did so, but without success. She would not be 
convinced; and Margaret, weeping with regret and 
vexation, saw him walk away beneath the trees. He was 
gone forever! 

In that grim old castle, where the Alpine shadows fall 
heavily, two women sat long years, in solemn vigil for the | 
Red Cross Knight. It was the fancy of Lady Blanche that 
Margaret should watch with her. The former still wears 
her gay-coloured garments, unconscious that they hang 
loosely upon her, and that the jewels dropped from her i 
shrunken fingers. * 

Sometimes, when the warm firelight glowed brightly 
upon the portrait, she would say, “ He will come to-night, 

I think, dear Margaret. Bid them light the great lamp 
above the gateway, and let the maids warm up the blue—no, 
the red dhamber, for his sleeping-room Haste, dear, and 
call Paulo and the girls !” 

Alas I poor Paulo died of old age, many years before, and 
“ the girls” wore out their lives in vain preparations for the 
coming of Lady Blanche’s lover. 

Poor, good patient Margaret! Her youth was spent jj 
beside her, unmurmuringly; and when at last the long 
tired heart carried its burden to the grave, she mourned her C 
with the true and sincere grief of a heart that feels only to ?L 
own loss find its own lonliness. 9 

- 
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On a distant shore there stands a cross of crimson hue. 
Long years ago that cross was planted there; and, only that 
it is tended by careful hands, the long grass would have 
obscured it from mortal view. But every day at twilight, 
an aged man in the costume of the Red Cross Knights, 
comes out from the ancient and honoured building where 
the Templars hold their councils} and, as he walks by 
the grave, he casts upon it a spray of crimson flowers 
and a bunch of evergreen. No sound of prayer or 
benediction breathes from those lips. Even when the 
passer-by asks him who lies there, tended with such loving 
care, he only points to a stone beneath the cross; and the 
stranger, pushing away the tangled weeds, will see inscribed 
on its base, in quaint old letters:— 

‘•Gaston Montani.” 

R. F. 



MY VIS-A-VIS. 

That olden lady !—can it be ? 

Well, well, how seasons slip away! 

Do let me hand her cap of tea. 

That I may gently to her say: 

“ Dear madam, thirty years ago. 

When both our hearts were full of glee. 

In many a dance and courtly show 
I had you for my vis-a-vis. 

“ That pale blue robe, those chestnut curls. 

That Eastern jewel on your wrist, 

That neck-encircling string of pearls 
Whence hung a cross of amethyst,— 

I see them all—I see the tulle 
Looped up with roses at the knee. 

Good Lord 1 how fresh and beautiful 
Was then your cheek, my vis-a-visf 

“ And as for me, my breast was filled 
With silvery light in every cell; 

My blood was some rich juice distilled 
From amaranth and asphodel; 

My thoughts were airier than the lark 
That carols o'er the flowery lea; 

They well might breathlessly remark, 

• By Jove f that is a vis-a-vis!' 

“ 0 time and change, what is't ye mean ? 

Ye gods! can I believe my ears ? 

Has that bald portly person been 
Your husband, ma'am, for twenty years 1 

That six-foot officer your son. 

Who looks o'er his moustache at me ; 

Why did not Joshua stop oar mm, 

When first I was your ris-c-vis ? 

“ Forgive me if I've been too bold. 

Permit me to return your cup ; 

My heart was beating as of old. 

One drop of youth still bubbled up." 

So spoke I. Then, like cold December, 

Only these few brief words said she* 

“ I do not in the least remember 
I ever was year vis-a-vis " 

From “ Romances and Minor Poems/* by Hkkby Glasstobd Bell. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Royal. Princess’s Thkatse.— The Colleen Baton 
has been reproduced for the first time these five years. The 
wild scenery of Kerry and the water cave have been painted 
by Mr. F. Lloyds, assisted by Mr. Hanns, under directions 
to surpass all former efforts to realise these celebrated 
opportunities for scenic display. Miss Elsworthy baa been 
engaged as “ Mrs. CreganMr. Atkins as “ Corrigan,” 
their first appearanee at this theatre. Mr. Dominick Murray 
plays ” Danny Mann.” 

Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.— The Doge of Venice 
is still presented, and the spectacle is perfect. Venice, 
almost done to death under every form of pictorial art, lives 
anew through Mr. Beverley, the scene painter, and the 
balletmaster, Mr. Cormack, and her sons plunge into the 
riots of carnival with a sensual vigour for which there is no 
precedent. A consideration of dramatic details of the work 
we reserve for another occasion, while recording its unequi¬ 
vocal success. A grand morning performance will take 
place on Wednesday the 4tb, for the benefit of Mr. Fitzjames, 
many years a highly-respected member of the different 
metropolitan theatres, who, from a severe attack of paralysis 
in May last, is totally incapacitated from ever following his 
profession again. Mr. F. B. Chatterton has generously 
given the free use of the theatre and gas, and the principal 
members of all the London theatres have kindly given their 
gratuitous services on this occasion. 

Crystal Palace. —The present issue of guinea season 
tickets entitles the holders to upwards of 300 visits, in¬ 
cluding about 40 grand operatic, classical, and miscellaneous 
concerts, several flower shows, and many f&tes, pyrotechnic 
and other displays, and amusements ef every hind. The 
Crystal Palace is the most healthy, pleasant, and lively 
resort of all Londoners and visitors to the great metropolis. 
Its attractions are numberless. 


Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition.—A most admirable 
and artistic likeness of the unfortunate Maximilian, late 
Emperor of Mexico, has recently been added. We doubt 
not many will visit Baker Street if only to view this last 
attraction at an establishment where so ranch that is interest¬ 


ing is to be seen. The figure acquires some additional 
interest from the fact that the clothes in which it is habited 
are fac-similes of those worn by the Emperor or the morn¬ 
ing of his assassination. 


It it almost as criminal to.hear ajworthy^man traduced 
without attempting his justification, as to be the author of 
the calumny against him; it is, in fact, a sort of misprision 
of treason against society. 
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LAD IES’ TROUSSEAUX 

FOR 

£ 20 . 


6 “ Beatrice” Chemises 

• • 

at 

4s. 9d. 

£ s. 
1 8 

& 

6 

2 “ Alexandra’’ ditto 

• • 

»» 

10s. 6d. 

1 1 

0 

4 “ Alice” Nightdresses 

2 “ Maude” ditto .... 

• • 

n 

5s. lid. 

1 3 

8 

• • 

ii 

9s. 6cL 

0 19 

0 

6 Pairs Long-Cloth Drawers, tucked • 

3 Ditto ditto ditto, trimmed with work 

• • 

ii 

38. 6d. 

1 1 

0 

• • 

i» 

5s. 6d. 

0 16 

6 

2 Long-cloth Petticoats, tucked . • 

• • 

ii 

8s. 6d. 

0 17 

0 

1 Ditto ditto, trimmed with work 

• • 

n 

13s. 6d. 

0 13 

6 

3 Camisoles, trimmed with work 

• • 

ii 

4s. 9d. 

0 14 

3 

3 Ditto, extra good 

A • 

ii 

6s. 6d. 

0 19 

0 

3 Merino Vests .... 

• • 

ii 

3s. 6d. 

0 10 

6 

3 Flannel Petticoats .... 

• • 

>i 

8s. 6cL 

1 5 

6 

1 Printed Cambric Dressing-Gown 

• • 

ii 

21s. Od. 

1 1 

0 

1 Coloured Flannel ditto . 


ii 

31s. 6d. 

1 11 

6 

12 Pairs White Cotton Hose 


i* 

Is. 9d. 

I 1 

0 

6 Pairs Lisle Thread Hose 


>i 

2s. Od. 

0 12 

0 

12 Cambric Pocket-Handkerchiefs . 


ii 

Is. Od. 

0 12 

0 

6 Hem-stitched ditto 


ii 

Is. 6d. 

. 0 9 

0 

2 Pairs French Wove Corsets 

• • 

ii 

12s. 6d. 

1 5 

0 

2 Crinolines, latest fashion 


ii 

10s. 6d. 

1 1 

0 

6 Fine Huckaback Towels 

• • 

>i 

Is. 2d. 

0 7 

0 

Haberdashery (an assortment) 

• 

• 

• 

0 10 

0 





£20 0 

0 


Any single article of the above outfit can be had on application . - 

OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 

OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 

For £40, £60, and £IOO. 


The PATENT BANSFLEGTUM JOTON, 

10b. 6d; to 21s. 

The ONDINA, or WAVER JOTON, 

12b. 6d. 

ARCTIC DOWN PETTICOATS, 

17b. «d. 


The GEMMA JOTON, 

12b. 6d. 

THOMSON’S CRINOLINES, 

7a. 6d. 

POMPADOUR JOTON, 

25s. 

No steel used. 


The PANTAIL JUPON, 

21s. 

Can be worn with or without the tail. 

The PICCADILLY JOTON, 

18s. ed. 

The DUCHESS JOTON, 

10 s. Od. 


Book of ninff tn y MoT*?, containing much Information and all the New Designs in Underclothing, including the 
Alina, Favorite, Edith, Maude, Helena, Beatrice, Dagmar, Princess, and Belgravia Nightdresses, 4c, 
also Drawings of Crinolines, Corsets, Camisoles, ftc., post free. 

n The Trous sea u and articles inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, style, and 
wo rkmanshi p To those whose incomes are limited, a good and lady-like Outfit can be obtained for the Twenty 
Pounds mentioned.”— English w Oman’s Domestic Magazine. 

All Letters to be addressed to Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Underclothing Department. 

____ O 

ADDLEY BOURNE, I 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and* Royal Family, 

37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. Q 
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A.eKNT8 :—J. MENZIES, Edinburgh ; McGLASHAN & GILL, Dublin ; GEORGE ROBERTSON, Melbourne ; fL , 

W. C. RIGBY, Adelaide; W. MADDOCK, Sydney. fa' 
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JOHN HARVEY AND SON, 

GLOUCESTER HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL, 

SILK MERCERS, FAMILY LINEN WAREHOUSE 

SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, 

TABLE LINENS, SHEETINGS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
RIBBONS, L ACE, HOSIERY, GL OVES, FURS. 
GL0T70ESTSB HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL, S.O. 



ESTABLISHED] 


OWEN’S 


[FORTY YEARS. 


THE GOLDEN TASSEL, 08, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

DRESS AND MANTLE TRIMMING WAREHOUSE. 


D. OWEN invites special attention to his Choice Stock of New Passementerie and Ribbon Trinsusgi, 
Rosettes, Buttons, Ac., 4c., for the present Season, both of English and Foreign Manufacture. 

CHENILLE FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 

TMDI AkSeVASea TO DBIIIMAiaai AID MI111VS1S. 

PATTERNS SENT FREE BT POST, AND THE BEST ATTENTION PAID TO AT.T, OBDEB8. 
Poet Office Ordere to it made payable to David Own, at tie Oxford Street Office. 

ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON. 

Ladies are invited to try this article. 

The quality is superior; full weight; correctly numbered; and very moderate in price. 


BETAIL 


SOLD BY ALL 

DRAPERS AND HABEBD ASHERS. 



THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 

Family Sewing and Embroidering Machines 

ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
Easy to Operate. Simple to Learn. Quiet in Working. They Rnr, Tuck, Hi*, 
Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. Sews with equal ease on a nj 
thickness of material, from two ordinary spools, requiring no re-winding, and the seam, if 
out at every inch, will not rip. 

FKXOS FROM £6 6s. 

r u We e&n confidently recommend the ' Ezcelsicr' Machine. It ii nf — drain frifin, nwTj leaned, 
and not at all liable to get oat of order/'— Young JLnimt* Journal. 

invTluable to milliners, dress and mantle makers. 

WHIGHT & MANN, 

143, HOLBOEN BA.E.S, LONDON. 

_ Manufactory —Gippiko Works, Ipswich. _ 

W. JACKSON Ac CO., 

Patentees and Manufacturers, 

la, Caroline St., Eaton Sq., Pimlico, S.W., London. 

IMPROVED £4 4s. 

LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES. 

This Machine has been expressly designed for Family use. The ahn has been to produce* 
Machine so simple that any one can easily change it from the coarsest to the finest work, and u«e 
it successfully on every class of family sewing without any adjusting or alteration of tension, which 
is so objectionable in all other kinds of Machines. It makes the lock-stitch, which will neither 
rip nor rave), and is alike on both sides; and will Tuck, Hem, Bind, Gather, Ac. 

To Work by Hand.—With printed directions and necessary tools, tucking guide, and assort¬ 
ment of needles, £4 4s. In mahogany or walnut case, with straps, £5. 

To Work by Hand or Foot, with Stand.—Can be detached, and worked independent oi 
Stand, £7. _ _ dSB* 

EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
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Smunmtf Smtfj tfjt Sptrial patronage of Set PEajeotg tfje Queen, 

V. «$'•-> mAm R. 


ROYAL FAMILY, 


SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


VOBILITT OT GREAT BRITAIN, - COVftfl 07 BUSSES, 

AND UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

Of Unprecedented Success daring the last SIXTY YEARS, in pro- 
moting the Growth, Restoring and Beautifying the Human Hair. 

The following is a brief notice of some of its principal virtues, 
&b a mild, stimulative, corrective, and preservative agent 
for the Hair. The subject is more fully treated in a small Pam¬ 
phlet which accompanies each bottle of Howlands 4 Macassar 
Oil, and wherein important hints and advice will be found on 
the Culture of the Hair or Infancy, and on its preservation 
and beauty through the several stages of human life. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sus¬ 
tains it in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy vigour, 
silky softness, and luxuriant redundancy to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and impurity, 
and renders the use of the fine comb unnecessary. 

CURL AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering the 
Hair so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, 
rendering the coiffure inexpressibly attractive. 

GREY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the pre¬ 
vention of Grey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the resto¬ 
ration to its original colour. 

BALDNESS. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown in 
cases of Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other spe¬ 
cifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a 
complete restoration of beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourish¬ 
ing matter secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Macassar 
Oil will be found most efficacious, both in preserving and in im¬ 
mediately restoring the Hair to its usual appearance of health 
with RENOVATED BRIGHTNESS. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change 
of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, 
from the assemblies of 8t. Petersburg and Mobcow to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every 
COURT of the civilized world; and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.) Family Bottles (e^ual to four small), 10s. fid.; 
and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitation* for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Bow- Rk 

land and Sons here add small / 

copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 

from the burin of Messrs. Per- wHSIH 

kins. Bacon, and Pitch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying 
the Complexion and Skin. 

It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for 
the Bame object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy 
pirnty of Complexion and a conservator of Female Beauty, in ail 
climates, and during every stage in the progression of life from 
youth to age. It has also received the zealous recommendation of 
the most eminent of the Faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotics of the 
mildest and most balsamic nature; is warranted perfectly innocent 
and free from mineral or other pernicious admixture; operating 
as a powerful cleanser of the Skin, it speedily eradicates Frecklef, 
Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other Cutaneous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to tne cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of 
Boothing irritation and removing unsightly eruptions, render it in¬ 
dispensable to every toilet. 

1 o Ladies, during the period of nursing, and as a wash for infants, 
it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat ana dust of Bummer, or frost and bleak winds of 
winter, and in cases of Bunburn, stings of insects, chilblains, chapped 
Skin, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have been long and 
extensively acknowledged. Its purifying and refreshing pro¬ 
perties have insured its selection by Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe, and it is universally !n high repute, from the sultry 
climes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 

White and Sound Teeth 

Ara indiipanaable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health 
and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTRLFICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, b of inartimable 
value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

PLEASING FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts s 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Its ANTiflEPTio and anti-soorbutic properties exercise a highly 
beneficial and salutary influence ; they arrest the further progress 
of the decay of Teeth, induce a healthy action of the Gums, sod 
cause them to assume the brightness and colour indicative of per¬ 
fect soundness. 

Price 28.9d. per Box. 
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VASE FOR “ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES.” 


A. ROWLAND A SONS, 


20, Hatton Garden, 


LONDON, 


And by Chemists and Psrfwmtrt, 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boolbyabd des Italiens, Junuary 2CM, 1868. 
Chxeb Amib,— 

There has been much improvement within the last few weeks in 
Parisian costume. This costume, having become national, has 
taken a more decided and more complete character, and, with the 
aid of good taste, many successful toilettes hare been made. For 
the present I shall only speak of morning toilettes. 

The mode is settled in the manner of wearing the short costume ; 
unfortunately, every one does not understand the Parisian secret 
of wearing it; everything is in that, however : more or less ele¬ 
gance in the bearing completes or alters the grace of the costume. 

The short, but not too short, jupon in red, violet, or black, is 
plaited in the bottom. The upper skirt must be cut on purpose, so 
as to be relieved on the jupon, and only swelling out behind; the 
front and the sides are flat; the plaits of the robe ample behind, 
and the bottom cut moderately pointed. This skirt is relieved with 
four buttons, two on the sides, and two behind; the coloured under¬ 
skirt must be longer than the upper, which is stretched in front by 
the two side buttons, and behind it is relieved in a manner to form 
a volume nous tournure. 

The effect of this costume is to have a degag£ to puff the jupon, 
in the Louis XV. fashion, seen in the old engravings, Flemish or 
French* Black is always preferred for these negligees toilettes, as 
well as for grandee toilettes de visit es. I will quote, for example, a 
morning and a visiting toilette. 

Morning costume.—Jupon of black or violet silk, plaited; robe 
of black faye, relieved in the manner before described, trimmed 
with jet, on the pockets only, and the bodice ; it consists of a bril¬ 
liant galloon, accompanied by a jet friuge, which falls on two sides 
to the bottom of the pockets, the fringe being about two and a half 
inches in width. The bottom of the sleeves has the same orna¬ 
ment. The sash of the dress is very large, fastened behind by rings 
of jet. Short Polonaise, trimmed with Astrakan. Black velvet 
bonnet, with a lace veil. Muff of Astrakan. 

Visiting toilette.—Robe with train, in a splendid black material, 
known as serge de tote . Each breadth of the dress is ornamented 
with jet; the pockets have the same, and the sash of the Polonaise 
is a wide black ribbon, embroidered with jet. The Polonaise of 
Chantilly lace, lined with black satin. 

I must here pass a few observations on the subject of “ official ” 


visits. Any paletot, however richly made, is not considered as flt 
for grande toilette, especially those of Chantilly lace. The fitting 
Polonaise is preferred. Aged persona may alone adopt the lace 
paletot in preference. The burnous and the long mantlet forming 
a rounded shawl, and with a point at the top, because it is double, 
are the most elegant garments for visits or weddings. 

Robe of white gauze on an under-skirt of satiu ; the upper is cut 
in grecqucs, rolled with satin and trimmed with fringes ; a band 
of pinked satin is set above the grecqucs. The robe is relieved on 
the sides by the two flaps of the satin basquine. This basquine is 
terminated in a short basque behind and before ; they aro trimmed 
by a fringe as well os the top of the bodice. Empress coiffure. 

Robe of faye, quite plain ; square bodice, in which is a canezou 
of gauze, ornamented with guipure and small black velvet. The 
head-dress is ornamented with a light branch of foliage. 

Indoor toilettes.—Robe composed of a skirt in pearl-grey satin 
or faye, having at the bottom a volant gathered at the top, sepa¬ 
rated by a roll of garnet velvet. Polonaise in gwnet velvet, open 
in front, edged with rolls of satin to match. This pardessus is set 
on a flat high bodice in pearl-grey satin or^faye, with tight sleeves 
and cuffs of garnet velvet. This bodice is made iu one with the 
skirt, as for a basquine. Page sleeves, edged with rolls of satin, 
and fastened on the shoulder by a large satin bow. 

Robe of poult-dcsoie with satined stripes, ornamented at the 
bottom by a large band of velvet or satin, edged with Chantilly 
lace. Sash to match with band. High bodice, ornamented with 
velvet or satin, embellished with lace, cut square at the neck. 

Tight fitting sleeves, having on the sides, from the elbow to the 
cuff, an ornament in velvet or satin, embroidered with lace. 

For ball dresses the capucine colour is the most generally adopted. 

I have seen a robe of capucine satin, trimmed at the bottom by a 
volant of English lace. Second skirt in white tulle, iu the form of 
a tunic, on which is crossed a garland of delicate bows of capucine 
satin, above which there is a small English frilling. Satin corslet, 
having the back prolonged in two oriflamme basques falling on the 
train of the dress. This basque, as well as the round of the corslet, 
are edged by a cluster of white satin, coquilled with Chantilly lace 
about two inches wide. In the top of the corslet, draperies of 
tulle intermingled with capucine velvet* ^ 

Another toilette of exquisite taste has a first skirt of green satin, O 
ornamented at the bottom by a fringe of feathers of the same tint, ^ 
having at the top a garland of satin foliage of a darker green, and 
braided by a fine roll of faye or velvet of the same colour as the 
leaves. 

Second skirt in opal colour Indian crape. This opal colour is 

-- 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAYINQS. 


composed of shades of rose, green, and all the tints seen in the 
opal, veiled by a milky white. Anything more charming than this 
new silk tissue can scarcely be imagined. A cluster of golden 
fruits, with leaves in green and rose velvet, relieves the second 
skirt in drapery plaits. Green satin bodice, veiled with opal crape, 
passing in bias from the left shoulder to the right side, where two 
flaps fall, fringed with feathers. 

Robe with empire skirt lightly gathered behind, ornamented in 
front by a single volant in English lace. A simple volant about six 
inches high forms a tunic. Above this last falls a volant of black 
Chantilly lace, having on the gathers a wreath of sable satin 
leaves set off at the edge with a roll of satin. Bodice with half 
circle basques, hanging from the fronts and turning behind, 
enlaced one on the other by a puff of sable satin with long ends 
pointed with Honiton lace. Short sleeves in sable satin. 

Another robe is white, with first skirt of satin, ornamented with 
bows of rose satin set in rows the length of each seam of the 
breadth between them. Tulle drapery, on which passes from one 
side to the other a bias piece of white satin in the form of large 
Vs, at the bottom of each of which is set a cluster of white acacia. 
In all, there are three Vs only. Corslet of bouillonn6 tulle striped 
with rose puffings. Behind, at the bottom of the back, long flaps 
of bouillonn£ tulle, edged with blonde, and ornamented from top 
to bottom with Vs rolled with rose satin. Large sleeves in tulle, 
edged with three biases; rose in the middle, and white’on each Bide. 

Blonde tints are lately in grand vogue, as well as the golden 
green and garnet. 

Laces, relegated a little time ago, are again decidedly in vogue. 
On rather dark satin they are very charming, and I am sure that 
much Chantilly, English point, Valenciennes, Ac., will be used 
this year. 

For town toilettes, bands of fur and cashmere are greatly used. 
They are cut very delicately, and fastened to the bottom of the 
skirt on the seams of the breadths. I have seen a robe of black 
velvet, with skirt forming behind, in the middle a rounded 
train, on the edge of which is found a band of sable, rising each 
side towards the Bash, on the seams; the breadths falling on the 
hips are square at the bottom, and edged with the same. Breadths 
rounded at the bottom, in front. Agnes Sorel bodice descending 
below the waist and edged with sable. In front, from the top of 
the body to the bottom of the skirt, bands of sable. Double 
sleeves, the first of mauve faye cut flat, the second open, very 
long, and edged with sable. 

Another dress is in grey faye, open on an under skirt of yellow 
satin, having at the bottom a high volant gathered at the top, and 
separated with a bow of grey satin with a star of pearls. 

Among the new bonnets I have observed the following :— 

A charming model in rose garnet velvet, its delicate form being 
nearly hidden under a tuft of white frisles feathers. In front, 
diadem of rose garnet velvet, quilted with fine pearls. Strings 
with white feathers set on the same velvet. 

Another is in light blue velvet, ornamented in front by a diadem 
with a feather powdered with gold. Behind, a tuft of blue velvet, 
with a star of brilliants. Strings of blue blonde. On the band, 
cluster of plumes. 

Another called “ Mantilla/' of exquisite grace, is in white tulle 
draped, ornamented by a mantilla in English point lace, fixed 
under the chin by a group of fruit in poppy velvet set off with gold. 

Bonnets remain very small, being more like delicate head¬ 
dresses than bonnets. 

Marie Antoinette fichus are more than ever worn for ball 
toilettes, and are made as light and vaporeux as possible. 

In robes for evening toillette, the foulards are shown w 



immense success; the advantage and economy in using them ire 
indisputable. Some exquisite styles of robes, of a white gromd 
with satined stripes, chosen from the admirable designs which 
have been exhibited at the Exposition Universelle , are worth a 
medal. Foulards, in foot, are now of such extreme beauty that 
they are decidedly the fashion. 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE l,—Fig. 1.-Lit tie girls' dress of silver grey Llama, 
worn with an under-skirt of the Bame material in mauve. The 
dress is bound with mauve velvet, and trimmed with buttons; 
sash of the same colour. Bodice of white nansook. 

Fig . 2.—Walking costume of dark green velvet, trimmed with 
satin bands of the same colour, in a lighter shade. Bonnet of black 
lace over velvet, ornamented with a wreath of leaves. 

Fig . 3.-—Indoor dress of cuir-coloured alpaca, trimmed with 
silk bands and narrow black edging. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.—Robe de dessous of stone-coloured poplin 
of the same shade, and pipings of blue. Under-robc of the same 
material, bound with ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Morning dress of violet-coloured linsey, trimmed with 
black braid. 

Fig. 8.— Evening dress of emerald green poult-de-soie, orna¬ 
mented with puffings of silk gauze, and an upper-skirt of the same 
material. 

The coiffure is dressed with a wreath of green leaves. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of dark brown Russian 
linsey. Mantelet to correspond, trimmed with black velvet. 
Bonnet of velvet, trimmed with white lace, and a wreath of berries 
and leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume of emerald-green cashmere, orna¬ 
mented with fringe and braid to correspond. Hat trimmed with a 
white feather. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of gros grain, with a trimming composed of satin 
rosettes. Bournous mantle of grey cloth, trimmed with black 
velvet. Bonnet of blue Terry velvet, with ribbon of the same 
shade. 

PLATE IV.—Corsage of white muslin, ornamented with narrow 
black velvet and white edging, the front embroidered with flowers. 

Carriage Bonnet of white Terry velvet, the front being raised and 
bound with black velvet, the back and strings edged with broad 
lace. 

Second ditto, of lavender satin, made in plaits, the front trimmed 
with leaves and red berries, the strings tied with a bow to match 
the berries. 

Hat of silver-grey felt, with white feather and t rimm i n gs of 
green velvet. 

Second ditto, of Bismarck velvet, ornamented with a flower to 
correspond, and gold and brown feather. 

Morning cap of white spotted blonde, the back tri aimed with 
fringe, and with the strings vandyked, the cap being adorned 
with a niching of black lace, and ends of pink ribbon. 

Dress cap of black tulle, garnished with a white flower and green 
leaves. 

Second ditto, of black blonde, ornamented with bronze leaves 
and small spring flowers. 

Coiffure composed of blue velvet, formed into a bow, with gold 
fringe. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this number a model of a Circular Cape with Hood: 
the material cachemire, with a wide border of satin quilting. The 
marks on the hood show where it is to be turned. 
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THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 


THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 


FROM THB GERMAN. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Bianbtti,” said the doctor, continuing his story, “ awoke 
about ten o'clock next morning, and, in the report to the 
director of the police, said that she was utterly ignorant of 
who the person was, and could not give the slightest informa¬ 
tion. All the surgeons and physicians have received orders 
that, if they should be called to any patient who has been 
injured by a fall, or by a wound from a dagger, notice 
should immediately be given, so that, if possible, the 
murderer may be traced in this way. Thus the matter 
stands. However, I am as thoroughly convinced as I am 
of my existence, that a deep mystery hangs over the affair, 
which the singer will not unfold. Bianetti is not the person 
who would permit any one perfectly unknown to her to 
accompany her home. Her waiting-maid, who was present 
at the examination when the report was^ given to the police 
director, thinks so likewise. When she saw her mistress 
wished nothing to be known, she said not a word about the 
quarrelling she had heard, and gave me an imploring look 
not to betray her. * It is a horrible affair/ she said, as she 
accompanied me afterwards to the door; ‘but nothing on 
earth shall tempt me to reveal what the signora wishes to 
remain concealed/ She, however, confessed one circum¬ 
stance to me which may be the means of throwing some 
light on the matter/’ 

“Well, and may I not be made acquainted with this 
circumstance also P” asked the counsellor. “ You see in 
what a state of anxiety I am: do not, for heaven’s sake, 
keep me in suspense, or I shall be certain of another fit of 
illness.” 

“ Listen then, Bolnau: collect your senses, and tell me, 
does any other Bolnau live in this town, except yourself? 
If another exists in the world, can you tell me where ?” 

“ With the exception of myself, no 4 one in this town/’ 
answered Bolnau. “ When I came here eight yearB ago, 
I was thankful that I was not called Black, White, or 
Brown, not Meyer, Miller, or Bauer, for in that case all 
manner of unpleasant confusions might have happened. 
At Cassal I was the only man of the family, and now there 
is no longer a Bolnau on the face of the earth, except my 
son, that music-mad fool, who, since he sailed to America, 
has left us uncertain whether he be dead or alive. But why 
do you ask about my name, doctor ?” 

“ Well, it cannot be the counsellor, and his son is in 
America. It is now a quarter past twelve, the Princess 
Sophia is ill, and I have already talked too long, so adieu : 
au revoir 1” 

“ Not a step,” cried Bolnau, holding him firmly by the 
arm, “ not a step until you tell me what it was the girl 
told you.” 


“ Well, if you must have it, Bolnau, keep it quiet. The 
last word of the signora before she fell into that faint, was 
Bolnau l ” 

Counsellor Bolnau had never been seen to walk along 
with such a sad and earnest face as on that day when 
Doctor Lange had left him before the palace. Formerly he 
had been accustomed to step on briskly and merrily, 
greeting all the ladies he met, old and young, with the most 
friendly smiles, laughing with his acquaintances of the other 
sex, telling them all manner of news, so that few would 
have thought he was a man of sixty. He seemed, likewise, 
to be in possession of every comfort; had amassed by 
speculation a tolerable sum of money; and now, satisfied 

with his fortune, he lived in the town of B-with his 

wife, contented and free from care. The only drawback to 
his comfort was a severe nervous disorder, which now and 
then attacked him. Year after year passed away happily 
and pleasantly. He had an only son, whom the old gentle¬ 
man had destined to run the same business career as 
himself. The son, however, only lived and moved in the 
kingdom of sound: music to him was everything, and the 
trade and commerce of his father he despised as low and 
vulgar. The father was of an obstinate disposition, so was 
the son; the father was easily excited, so was the youth; 
tho father carried everything to its extreme, so did the son : 
thus it may be easily conceived that it was impossible for 
them to live with each other. When the son had reached 
his twentieth year, his father was fifty, and he wished now 
to retire from business, give it up to his son, and live in 
quietness and peace. All, indeed, was soon peaceful enough; 
for, one fine summer evening, the son, along with some 
pieces of music, disappeared, and was no longer to be 
found. He had arrived safely in England, however, and 
afterwards he wrote a friendly epistle to his father, saying 
that he was going to America. The counsellor wished him 
a happy journey, and retired to B-. 

Thoughts, however, of the music-mad fool, as he called 
his son, now and then oppressed him; for he had com¬ 
manded the latter never again to appear before him, and of 
course it was not to be expected that he would return 
uncalled for. Indeed, at times, the old gentleman fancied 
that he had done wrong in wishing to compel his son to 
devote himself to business. But time, society, and a 
cheerful disposition, did not permit these reflections to rest 
long in his mind. He lived happily and pleasantly, and 
those who wished to see him in all his glory had only to 
walk, between eleven and twelve o’clock, along the broad 

street of B-. If they met there a tall thin man, whose 

neat dress, eye-glass, riding whip, and whole outward bearing 
seemed but ill to agree with his grey hairs, who was seen 
greeting almost every one in paasing, chattering with much 
gesticulation now to this one, now to that, they might rest 
assured that this was Bolnau. Tho worthy counsellor was, 
in short, one of the characters of the good town of B-. 
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THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 


But to-day all was changed. The sad story of Bianetti 
had affected him almost too deeply, and the last words of 
the doctor had completely unhinged him. “ Bolnau/* 
Bianetti had uttered, just before she became unconscious ! 
His own honourable name she had mentioned under such 
suspicious and dangerous circumstances! His knees 
trembled, his limbs seemed scarcely able to support him, 
his head sank heavily and thoughtfully on his breast. 

“ Bolnau! ” he ejaculated; “ Counsellor of his Majesty’s 
Board of Trade! What if the singer should die? if the 
waiting-maid should unfold what she knows, and make the 
inspector of the police acquainted with all the particulars of 
the murder, and with that ominous word ? What might a 
skilful advocate not make out of one single word ? especi¬ 
ally when his vanity would be stimulated in showing his 
acuteness in Bueh a ‘ cause cetibre ?*'* He eyed, with a 
most despairing look, the house of correction, whose gable 
was seen in the distance. “In that place, Bolnau! by 
special favour, and in consideration of so many years* ser¬ 
vice.** 

When an acquaintance passed and nodded to him, he 
instantly thought, “ Ah! he already knows about the 
matter, and gives me to understand as much.” If another 
passed without greeting him, nothing appeared more certain 
than that he had done so intentionally, to avoid coming in 
contact with a supposed assassin. “ Little is wanting/* he 
thought to himself, “to bring me in guilty of murder l" It 
was, therefore, no wonder that he made a long circuit in 
order to avoid] the office of the police; for might the in¬ 
spector not he standing at the window, see him, and call out, 
** Worthy sir, will you have the kindness to walk in for a 
few minutes? I have something to say to you.” Was he 
not aware of a certain shuddering ? Did he not feel as if 
his features were assuming the expression of a poor criminal, 
lest it should be believed that it was he whom the singer 
with her last word had accused ? 

It now occurred to him how injurious such excitement 
was to his constitution; he anticipated a fresh attack of 
his disorder 5 agonizingly he looked for panes of glass to 
divert his mind, and to calm himself by counting them ; 
but houses and streets all danced before him, the very steeples 
seemed to bend mockingly towards him, a delirious terror 
seized him, he ran through the town, until, exhausted, he 
sank down in his own house, and the first question, after he 
had in some measure recovered, was, whether there had not 
been a police officer asking for him. 

Towards evening, when Doctor Lange visited his patient, 
he found her much better than he had anticipated. He seated 
himself by her bedside, and entered into conversation about 
the unhappy accident. The signora rested her arm on the 
pillow, while her delicately formed hand supported her beau¬ 
tiful head. Her countenance was still very pale, but even 
the exhaustion of her strength seemed to lend an additional 
charm. Her dark eye had lost nothing of that fire, of that 
peculiar expression, which had attracted and interested the 


physician when he first saw her in public. Although Doctor 
Lange was a roan of grave habits, and past the age when 
imagination lends its aid to our admiration of the beautiful, 
he nevertheless confessed that such a finely formed head, 
such a lovely countenance; he had seldom if ever beheld. 
The features were far from regular, yet over the whole there 
was such harmonious grace aud repose as almost puzzled 
the good doctor to account for. But his psychological 
studies eventually solved the riddle. It was that purity of 
mind, that nobleness of nature, which shed over those 
youthful features such spiritual brilliancy and loveli¬ 
ness. 

“ You appear to be studying my countenance, doctor,” 
said Bianetti, smiling. “ You sit looking at me so quiet 
and thoughtful, that you forget ‘what I asked you. Or 
is the answer too unpleasant, you think, for me to hear? 
May I not be made aware of what is said about this acci¬ 
dent ?” 

“ Of whatbenefit couldit be were you toknow all the foolish 
conjectures which idle people first invent, and then repeat? 
I have just been thinking how distinctly your soul is imaged 
in your countenance. You have peace in yourself; why, 
then, should you trouble yourself about the opinion of 
others ?” 

“ You evade my question,*’ she replied, “ and seek to 
escape from it by complimenting me. Should I not be 
anxious about the opinion of the public? What right- 
minded young girl ought thus to place herself beyond the 
opinion of society, and he quite indifferent to what may be 
said of her? Or perhaps you think/* added she, more 
earnestly, “ I should ask nothing about it, because I belong 
to a class who are but little esteemed ? Confess to me then, 
that you believe me to be light-minded.” 

“No, certainly not/* replied Lange; “I have never heard 
anything but what is good of you. Mademoiselle 
Bianetti, and of your quiet retired manner of living; yon 
are much respected, although you are so isolated, and ex¬ 
posed to so many cabals. But why will you know precisely 
what people say, when I, as your physician, do not think 
such news at all good for you ?” 

“I pray, you, doctor, do not torture me,’ 1 she exclaimed; 
* ( I read plainly in your eyes that evil is said of me. Why mil 
youkeep me in suspense, which is much more dangerous than 
even the truth itself ?” 

This last reason the doctor found undeniable;—during 
his absence might not some loquacious lady come io, 
and repeat things much more annoying than he could 
say? 

“ You know the people here,” be answered. “ The town 
is tolerably large ; but a piece of news of this kind shows 
how very village-like our citizens can gossip. It is true yon 
are the topic of conversations this cannot surprise you; 
and, as nothing certain is known, then—then—all manner of 
strange tales are invented. For example, it is reported that 
the person in the mask, who was seen speaking with you at 
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the masquerade, and who, without doubt, is the same who 
committed the deed, is a-” 

“ Well, do speak out,” entreated the signora, in the 
greatest anxiety; “ finish the sentence.” 

“ It is said he was a former acquaintance, who had loved 
you elsewhere under other circumstances, and who, out of 
jealousy sought to kill you.” 

“ Oh !” she exclaimed, while tears came into her eyes, 
‘ how hard is the lot of a poor girl who is without defence 
and support! But speak on, doctor, I beseech you ; there 
is still something behind, which you do not tell me. In 
what town do the people say I-*” 

“ Signora, I thought you had been stronger,” said Lange, 
grieved at the excitement of his patient. “ Indeed, I now 
repent of having said so much. I never would have done 
so, had I Hot feared that others, unasked, might have come, 
and repeated these idle stories.” 

The signora quickly dried up her tears. 

“I will be calm,” she said, smiling sorrowfully, “calm as 
a child in repose ; nay, I will be cheerful, as if these people, 
instead of now condemning me, were showering upon me a 
thousand bravos. Only tell me the rest, dear, kind 
doctor!” 

“ Well, the people speak stuff,” continued the doctor, in 
a tone of vexation. “ It is said, that, when you lately played 
in Othello, there was a foreign count in one of the front 
boxes, who claimed acquaintance with you, and who had 
seen you some years ago in a certain house in Paris. But— 
bless me! you become paler and paler!” 

“ It is nothing; merely the shadow of the lamp. Go on 
—go on.” 

“This tale at first was reported only in the higher circles, 
but now it has become quite public ; and since this accident 
has happened, the two things are put together—the former 
connection in that wretched house in Paris, and the present 
catastrophe.” 

During this speech, the most deadly paleness and the 
deepest crimson passed alternately over the expressive 
features of Bianetti. She had raised herself higher, as if 
not to lose a word of the horrid recital. Her burning eye 
seemed to fix itself on the lips of the speaker ; she scarcely 
breathed; the beating of her heart was arrested. 

“ Now it is over,” she said, raising her eyes with a sweet 
expression towards heaven. “ Now it is ended; should he 
boar this, it will be too much for him. Ah, wherefore did 
I not die yesterday ? then should I have been in heaven 
with my dear parents, and their child would have been com¬ 
forted for the scorn of this cruel world.” 

(To he continued.) 

Thk Daughter. —There,is nothing more desirable in a 
I daughter than intelligence joined to a gentle spirit. The 
) mind is fashioned and furnished in the main, at school; but 
. the character is derived chiefly from home. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Theatre Royal, Haymarket. —A short, hut very 
vivacious comedy, by Mr. Stirling Coyne, was produced on 
Thursday evening at the Haymarket Theatre. Its title is 
The Broken-Hearted Club , and it made its first appearance in 
Messrs. Warne’s Christinas Annual “Gold, Silver, and 
Lead.” The merest trifle, intended only to serve as a lever 
du rideau , it is still a clever and bright composition, the 
jokes in which are of the happiest description. It wiles 
away a merry half-hour, and was received by the audience 
with much laughter. 

Theatre Royal, Holborn.—M r. Parry has revived 
at the Holborn Theatre the “immensely” successful drama 
of Flying Scud , with which hift career as manager of his 
new house most prosperously commenced. That the attrac¬ 
tions of this thoroughly British drama were far from ex¬ 
hausted at the period when Mf. Parry first removed it from 
the bills was clear to all, and the revival most accordingly 
be deemed m every respect judicious. Several alterations 
have been made in the cast, and the action of the piece has 
been slightly varied and improved. All the great and well- 
known features of the drama are, however, preserved, and 
the Derby Day still presents that scene of indescribable life 
and tumult which, in spite of himself, thoroughly stimulates 
and excites the spectator. 

noLBORN Amphitheatre. —An addition has been made 
to the performances at this fashionable and popular place of 
entertainment by the introduction of a new piece of comic ex¬ 
travagance, entitled Shadotcs in the Fogj or, A Trip to the 
Moon . A very ingenious and mirth-moving representation 
this is, depending for its effect upon optical illusion. Sha¬ 
dows are seen reflected by a bright light upon a species of 
large window-blind. These shadows represent the ordinary 
characters in a pantomime, but, by a clever arrangement of 
light, they can be made to swell into Brobdignagian propor¬ 
tions, or altogether and in a moment to disappear. Many 
highlycomic situations wcreproduced by this invention, which 
caused much laughter in the audience, and concluded very 
satisfactorily an entertainment excellent in all respects. The 
riding of Madame Chiarini is the most perfect and graceful 
thing of its kind ever exhibited. The leaping of the entire 
company is admirable, that of Messrs. Kelly and Stickney 
being absolutely marvellous. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. — This exhibition 
continues to receive almost as large a share of public patron¬ 
age as it had during the recent Christmas holidays. The 
late additions, more especially the admirable portrait-model 
of Maximilian, late Emperor of Mexico, attract considerable 
attention. During the course of the evening some admir¬ 
able music is performed by a most efficient orchestra. 
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TROUSSEAUX 

FOR 


£ 20 . 
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6 “ Beatrice” Chemises .... 

. at 

4 a, 9 d. 


£ s. 
1 8 

d. 

6 

2 41 Alexandra” ditto . 


10 s. 6d. 


1 1 

0 

4 " Alice” Nightdresses .... 

2 “ Maude” ditto . 

• t» 

5 s. lid. 


1 3 

8 


9 s. 6<L 


0 19 

0 

6 Pairs Lone-Cloth Drawers, tucked 


3 s. 6d. 


1 1 

0 

3 Ditto ditto ditto, trimmed with work 


58 . 6<L 


0 16 

6 

2 Long-cloth Petticoats, tucked 


8 s. 6d. 


0 17 

0 

1 Ditto ditto, trimmed with work 


138 . 64 , 


0 13 

6 

3 Camisoles, trimmed with work 


4 s. 9 <L 


0 14 

3 

3 Ditto, extra good . 


6 s. 6d. 


0 19 

0 

3 Merino Vests ..... 

• II 

3 s. 6d. 


0 10 

6 

3 Flannel Petticoats , 

• II 

8 s. 6d, 


1 5 

6 

1 Printed Cambric Dressing-Gown 


21 s. Od. 


1 1 

0 

1 Coloured Flannel ditto .... 

* if 

31 s. 6d. 


1 11 

6 

12 Pairs White Cotton Hose 


Is. 9 d. 


1 1 

0 

6 Pairs Lisle Thread Hose .... 

* II 

2 s. Od. 


0 12 

0 

12 Cambric Pocket-Handkerchiefs . 


Is. Od. 


0 12 

0 

6 Hem-stitched ditto . 

II 

Is. 6d. 


0 9 

0 

2 Pairs French Wove Corsets 


12 s. 6d. 


1 5 

0 

2 Crinolines, latest fashion . 


10 s. 6d. 


1 1 

0 

0 Fine Huckaback Towels 

• II 

Is. 2d. 


0 7 

0 

Haberdashery (an assortment) 


• 


0 10 

0 


£20 0 0 

Any single article of the above outfit can be had on application. - 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 

OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 

Fox* £30, £40, £60, and £100. 


The PATENT BANSFLECTUM JUPON, 

10b. 6d; to 218. 

The ONDINA, or WAVES JUPON, 
12b. 6d. 

ASCTIC DOWN PETTICOATS, 

17b. 6cL 


The GEMMA JUPON, 
12s. 6d. 

THOMSON 7 S CRINOLINES, 

7b. 0d. 

POMPADOUR JUPON, 
26b. 

No steel used. 


The FANTAIL JUPON, 

21s. 

Can be worn with or without the tail* 

The PICCADILLY JUPON, 

18s. 6d. 

The DUCHESS JUPON. 

10s. 6cL 


Book of niustrationB, containing much Information and all the New Designs in Underclothing, including the 
Alice, Favorite, Edith, Maude, Helena, Beatrice, Dagmar, Princess, and Belgravia Nightdresses, Ac., 
also Drawings of Crinolines, Corsets, Camisoles, ftc., post free. 


“ The Trousseau and articles inspected axe not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, style, and 
workmanship. To those whose incomes are limited, a good and lady-like Outfit can be obtained for the Twenty 
Pounds mentioned.”— Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 


All Letters to be addressed to Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Underclothing Department. 


$ 


ADDLET BOURNE, 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, ^ 
37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. C 
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Stemmo# fcrftfj t&* Sptrfal $otanage of H« f&njttty tfrt Qatttt, 

*" V. Jg. '£*. B. *” 

ROYAL FAMILY, e>Msdi|&3L SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


MOBILITY OB GBEAT 1BITAIM, 



•aVBxs or eubofs, 


AMD UNIYEESALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes Of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to ihille to advantage under the gaze of many 
friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It Is at this gay Seaton that 

HOWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming 
the Teeth in their pearl-like lustre* 

The patronage conceded by Rot altY and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties Who adorn the Circles of Regal 
Magnificence, confirms by experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifics , and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. 
They have proved the theme ox the poet; they are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world; the lays of 
Byron, and the i oiee of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil Maoassab," and of its accompanying 
preparations# _ _ 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, as itt IfiVigorator 

and Beautifler, beyond all preoedent. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, importing s 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies* 

Price 3s. fid.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small)j 1 US* fid ; and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, 

FOR TM£ SKIN AND COMPL£Xl0fc) 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The Badiant Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and Delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability 
of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, decolourations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET, 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8a. 6d. per Bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder ,>gfnpounded of the choicest and most recherefcd ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and fif tftMtimable value in 
f RESERVING AND IMPARTING A tisARMJKE WHITENESS TO THE TENffi, 

ERADICATING TARTAR AND SPOTS OF INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING tHri GUMS, AND 15 

GStVlDTO* A FX.Hl.AtSXCTGfr FRAtiWlAN O EJ TO THE BSt&A&XZ. 

Price 2s. 9d* (Hr Box. 


CAUflOS. 

To preretii (b# Mbititntion 
of Spurioui IfnHnttOns for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeeper*, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Pir- 
kins, Baoon, and Pitch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 
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FROM OUR PRBNOH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulbtard dbs Italikhs, February 26th, 1868. 
Chbkb Amib,— 

I hare seen many new grand visiting toilettes, among which was 
a robe of gros grain silk serge of emerald green; the ornament of 
silk, to match, is attached by small bows of satin. The bodice is 
high, and ornamented like the skirt; in the bottom a high black 
lace, on which is set an ornament of jet. The sleeves have a large 
ornament of laoe on green satin. 

I have observed another toilette of great taste : robe of Parma 
violet satin, on which is a long robe of Chantilly, both with trains; 
high bodice, covered with lace. The second ornament to this robe 
is a very large sash of black satin; the two ends have a high 
embroidery in shaded silk, forming a bouquet of violets, mingled 
with capucines and green corn-ears. It is tied behind in two 
graduated waves, fastened by two ears of gold. On the dresses for 
grand toilettes no Fardcsnu is worn. Grande visile* may be made 
without a lace shawl or mantelet; many ladies, however, wear them. 

Another toilette much in fashion is a surtout of blue or lemon 
satin, ornamented with sable or chinchilla. 

I have seen another all in rose velvet; bodice with graduated 
basques, the back gather without any basque; long sash of white 
satin, embroidered with roses and green leaves on the two ends. 

Foulard is more than ever the material in vogue par excellence. 
I have seen a robe of green foulard set on an underskirt of tulle, 
covered with small volants of tulle, each edged with a No. 1 green 
satin ribbon; the foulard skirt is, on each side, retroussee by two 
clusters of green satin ribbon, sprinkled with gold beads. The 
dusters, after having turned once round themselves, form a rosette, 
with ends terminated by golden alguillettes. Very low bodice, 
squarely dlcolletb, and ornamented by a ruche of satin running 
round the slope of the top. 

For ball or soirh toilettes many black robes have been thus 
c om pos e d:—First skirt of black satin, ornamented by a volant of 
the same material, about four inches wide, gathered at the top, and 
separated by a cordon of foliage in black velvet, veined with gold. 
Second skirt in Lyons tulle, relieved in front on the sides, so as to 
form a Marquise apron. Bodice squarely dlcolletl, ornamented by 
a Marie A n toi ne tte fichu in draped tulle, edged with leaves of black 
velvet veined with gold. 

Another is in rose garnet]satin, having at the bottom a volant of 


gathered satin, veiled with Chantilly lace of the same height* 
Skirt of black flowered tulle, relieved h la Grccque on the side, and 
edged at the bottom by fine gold threads Bewn in the middle of 
a bias piece of rose satin. 

Very low bodice of satin, trimmed with two scarves, terminated 
at the extremities by a Chantilly lace of about four inches wide; 
between the plaits of the scarf, black velvet with a gold thread in 
the middle. The flaps of the scarf cross the shoulders like braces, 
and fall on the top of the skirt. Short bouillonn6s sleeves, veiled 
with tulle. Across the bouillonnl, small bars of velvet with gold 
thread, and small tassels hanging on the arm. 

Ball toilettes.—Robe of white tulle, bouillonne in bias, two 
volants of Chantilly lace crossing the front of the skirt in bias, 
and continued on a bodice of white satin, where it rises on the 
shoulders and crosses the middle of the back. Very low bodioe in 
white satin, veiled with tulle. Sleeves formed of a bouillonnd of 
satin, a high bouillonn6 of tulle, and one of black lace, having the 
gathers hidden by a bracelet of velvet foliage veined with gold. 

Another was-on an under skirt of white satin—a white skirt of 
tulle, in the form of bouillonnls separated by green satin rolls. 
This skirt is accompanied by a tunic of green satin, edged with 
green gauze, forming a scarf set on the edge of tunic and relieved 
in the antique style. This scarf is gathered at regular distances 
by a group of foliage of velvet veined with silver. Corslet of green 
satin, bouillonn£ of white tulle. On the shoulders, knot of gause 
with fringed ends, and fastened by a group of foliage. 

Robe of tarlatan, having at the bottom three rings of bouil- 
lonnls set in the form of large sharp denticulations, between each 
of which is set a roll of rose satin. A simple wave of rose satin 
ribbon is set between the “ notches.” Tunic of rose silk gause 
ornamented by five small rolls of satin. This tunic is not fastened) 
but crosses d la Hum in bias in front. Very low satin corslet; In 
the top, tarlatan bouillonnd with rolls of rose satin; short white 
sleeves, bouillonnl, and acoompanied by long training sleeves of 
white, and ornamented with a tuft of roses. A great deal of lace 
is worn on ball toillettea, and aooording to the place of their 
existence, the handkerchief should be in harmony. 

The form of skirts has not varied this month; many of them 
are worn round, flat in front. The back breadths, equal in length 
at the bottom to the other breadths, fold over each other half 
way, and form a fan-shaped plait. This plait, of the height of 
eight inches, is surmounted by a second plait, tracing a square 
basque of a vest, forming a second garment. A knot of black 
satin, with ends six inches long, is set on each side of the basque. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 



The tight-fitting sleeve is surmounted by a fan plait. Much 
velveteen and plush is used for town dresses. The colours pre¬ 
ferred are brown and garnet rose. 

I have seen a robe of violet poult-de-sole, ornamented by a 
violet flounce twelve inches high. This flounce is accompanied at 
the bottom with a triple roll of very fine satin of a lighter tint; 
garland of cut foliage, embroidered with satin. This garland is 
set at the top of the volant, which forms second skirt, open in 
front, in tdblier , in the middle of the same cut foliage, rising to 
the sash and on the bodice in the form of braces. Tight sleeves, 
ornamented at the bottom by a bias piece of satin. 

Another toilette is composed of a first garnet skirt, ornamented 
at the bottom by three gathered volants; second black skirt, very 
flat in front and cut open on the side. This second skirt is edged 
with five bias pieces of garnet satin. The wide opening is fastened 
by bars of black satin, on each of which small knots are set. 

Flat bodice in garnet, accompanied by a black corslet, cut open 
in the middle, behind, and in front. On these opening, graduated 
bias pieces. Tight back, having on the side, from top to bottom, 
a band of garnet faye,on which are set bias pieces in black satin. 

Many dark coloured toilettes, such as garnet or black, have been 
observed at balls. 

I have seen a robe of garnet satin, having at the bottom of the 
skirt three small volants, set very low, gathered and laying in 
close undulations. Tunic of garnet silk, relieved on the sides by 
foliage of garnet velvet, veined with gold. Corslet of garnet satin, 
traversed in a saltire by a scarf of English point lace, clustered on 
the shoulders by a group of foliage. 

In the top of the corslet, a drapery of plain tulle. A group of 
foliage is set likewise on the hips, where the ends of the scarf cross* 
Very short sleeves in bouillonnl satin. 

Robe of faye, edged with a silver cord. Tunic edged with the 
same cord, knot with tassels. Agnes Sortl bodice, with short 
sleeves, ornamented with a small cord, with knot and tassels. Sash 
of heavy silver cord, tied in chains behind, and tassels falling at the 
bottom of the tunic. Chemisette in bouillonnS tulle and blonde lace. 

Robe of striped organdie muslin, ornamented with tulle bouil- 
lonnls edged with satin rolls. Square d6collet£ bodice, with 
bouillonnl bretelles. Wreath of daisies and serpentine foliage. 

Robe of Irish poplin, ornamented by a garland of leaves in the 
same coloured satin. Knots of satin are set on the side of a band 
in bias pieces ; the sash is covered by the garland of leaves, and 
edged with a roll of satin, as well as the bottom of the skirt, the 
biased band, the sleeves, and the top of the bodice. Chemisette in 
muslin and Valenciennes. Shepherdess coiffure. 

A charming toilette was composed of a first robe of white bouil- 
lonn6 tulle, veiled by a tunic in tulle, encircled by three rolls of 
white satin, and a delicate fringe of gold. Black satin corslet, cut 
at top and bottom in small dentioulations, braided with gold. A 
gold fringe is added to those at the bottom. 

\ Town toilettes are worn, at the choice'of the wearer, either short 
or long, but always with a very flat effect to the look. 

Thus, first flat skirt in gray faye, cut in a bias. At the bottom 
of this skirt, groups at regular distances, of three rolls of black 
satin, strewn with small gray buttons in faye. Polonnaise in black 
velvet, trimmed on all the edges by a large gray and black cord, 
rising the length of the seams of the sides in the form of delicate 
arabesques. High gray bodice. Polonnaise bodice open^in front. 
Tight sleeves, covered by long page sleeves in velvet, bound with 
large cord. 

The head-dress is always set so high, that it really becomes quite 
difficult to adjust the bonnet gracefully. 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Walking costume of black velvet, trimmed 
with a piping of white satin. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pure white cachemire, or the new 
manufactured foulard, edged with a piping of Isabel blue ntin, 
with buttons covered with the same. Ball dress. A robe of Tar¬ 
latan with rose-coloured silk petticoat, a scarf with three depen¬ 
dents at the back, edged with black lace. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.—Promenade costume robe of light brown 
figured silk, trimmed with velvet, and ornaments of a darker shade. 
Mantle of brown velvet, bound with satin of the colour, and 
trimmed with tassels to correspond. Bonnet of velvet, ornamented 
with black lace and gold leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Robe de dessons of poult-de-soie, trimmed with black 
lace placed over a bordering of mauve ribbon, ornamented on each 
side of the skirt with cords and tassels. Underskirt of plain 
mauve silk. 

Fig. 3.—Ball dress composed of white crape, over a robe of 
white silk. The upper skirt and bodice is trimmed with white laee 
and emerald-green ribbons. Coiffure ornamented with a gold band, 
and a bouquet of flowers. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Indoor costume of green poplinette, 
trimmed with guimp and fringe of black chenille, bodice and cein- 
ture of green velvet, with same trimming as dress. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume of Russian linsey, dress and jacket 
trimmed alike with narrow black braid. Hat of velvet trimmed 
with gold-coloured feathers and leaves. 

Fig. 8.—Morning dress of silver-grey cashmere, trimmed with a 
blue plaited ribbon and sash, cap of white lace and blue ribbon. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Robe of blue silk, trimmed up each 
breadth with satin band and buttons. Mantle of black velvet em¬ 
broidered in silk, trimmed with fringe and lace; bonnet of blue 
velvet and black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Costume dress of dark-grey poult-de-soie, trimmed with 
violet-coloured silk braid; grey hat, trimmed with black velret 
and a feather. 

Fig . 3.—Little girls' costume of puce-coloured French merino, 
trimmed with plaited ribbon of the same shade. Hat to corre¬ 
spond, trimmed with a white feather. 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet composed of black lace, placed 
over green satin, and ornamented at the front with small van- 
dykes of the same. 

Carriage bonnet of lavender and black terry velvet, with narrow 
fall, and ends of black lace. 

Evening cap of black spotted blond and lace, ornamented at the 
front with golden leaves and berries. 

Morning cap of white lace, trimmed with plaited ribbon and 
bows of blue. 

Second ditto of blond lace, trimmed with amber ribbon and 
white flowers. 

Third ditto, composed of broad pink ribbon, with narrow blaek 
bias, and edged with black blond edging. 

Pelerine of fine white muslin, ornamented with ruchings of blae 
ribbon ; bands of the same, and broad white lace. 

Hat of silver-grey velvet, with scarlet feathers placed in the 
front. 

Collar of embroidered muslin, ornamented with a gold brooch. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this number model of peplum for waist and skirt; 
the broad part is for the back; it is intended for fancy trimming 
or braiding. 
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THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 

FROM THR GERMAN. 

CHAPTER III. 

Thr doctor, astonished at these mysterious words, was 
trying to soothe and console her, when the door of the room 
was thrown open with much noise, and a tall yonng man 
entered. His face was strikingly handsome, but a wild 
haughtiness darkened his features, his eyes rolled, and his 
hair hung carelessly over his brows. He had a roll of 
music paper in his hand, which he waved backwards and 
forwards before he found breath to speak. When the 
signora perceived him she uttered a loud cry, which the 
doctor at first thought was from pain, but soon saw it was 
from joy, for a beautiful smile lighted up her countenance. 

“Carlo ! ** she exclaimed, “ Carlo! at last you have come 
to 6 ee me! M 

“ Wretehed one! ” replied the young man, stretching his 
arm majestically towards her, and flourishing the roll of 
music, cease thy siren song—I come to judge thee! ” 

“ Ob, Carlo ! ” said the signora, interrupting him, in tones 
soft and touching as the breathings of a flute, “ how can 
you thus speak to your Giuseppa ? ’* 

The youth was on the point of replying, when the doctor, 
dreading the effect of such a scene upon his patient, threw 
himself before him. 

“Worthy Master Carlo/* he began—at the same time 
offering him his snuff-box—“ have the kindness to 
remember that Mademoiselle is in a state of health which 
renders such scenes far too exciting for her weak nerves.** 
The young man looked haughtily at the speaker, and 
pointed the roll of music towards him, exclaiming, with a 
deep threatening voice,— * 

“Who art thou, earthworm, who darest thus to come 
between me and my wrath P '* 

“lam the physician Lange/* answered the other, calmly, 
shutting the lid of his snulF-box 5 “ and in my title of 
* Medicinalrath * I find nothing synonymous with an earth¬ 
worm. I am master here so long as the signora is ill, and 
I tell you in good earnest, either to take your departure, or 
to modulate your * presto assai ’ to a reasonable 1 larghetto.*** 
“ Oh 1 let him remain, doctor/* cried Bianetti, in accents 
of agony, “ let him remain, do not irritate him; he is my 
friend. Carlo will do me no harm, although wicked men 
have spoken to him against me/* 

“ Ha! so thou still dost venture to trifle with me ? But 
know, a flash of lightning has burst open the door of this 
mystery, and has illuminated the dark night in which I 
wandered. Therefore was I not to be told from whence 
thou earnest, and what thou wert! For this thou didst shut 
my lips with thy kisses, when I asked about thy lifel Fool 
that I am, to be charmed by the voice of a woman, in which 
there is nothing but deception and lies! Only in the voice 


of man is there truth and virtue. Alas! alas! how could I 
thus be deluded by the roulades of a-** 

“Oh, Carlo/* whispered the poor girl, “if you only 
knew how your words pierce my heart, how your horrible 
suspicions penetrate more deeply than the steel of the 
assassin/* 

“Truly, it was quite right, sweet innocent/* exclaimed 
the other, with a fearful laugh, “ that thy lover should be 
blinded, in order that thou mightest treat him as it pleased 
thee. That Parisian, however, must be a clever fellow, that 
he after all found his gentle dove.** 

“ This is going too far, sir,” cried the doctor, taking hold 
of the madman; “ walk instantly out of this room, else I 
shall call the people of the house to hasten thy exit.*’ 

“Iam going, I am going/' screamed the madman, push¬ 
ing the doctor back, who luckily fell into an arm-chair 
behind him. “ Yes, Giuseppa, I go, never more to return. 
Live a better life, or rather die, unhappy one, and hide thy 
shame in the grave; and in that other world, hide thy soul 
where I may never meet it, for in this world thou hast 
shamefully cheated me out of my love and of my life.’* 

He uttered these words, waving at the same time the roll 
he held in his hand; but his wild restless eye filled with 
tears as he threw a last look towards Giuseppa, and rushed 
sobbing out of the apartment. 

“Run after him; bring him back,” cried the signora, 
“ my peace of mind depends upon it/* 

“ By no means,” replied the doctor, rising from the arm¬ 
chair ; “ this scene must not be repeated. I shall prescribe 
a soothing mixture, of which you will take two spoonfuls 
every hour.*’ 

The unhappy Bianetti had sunk back on her pillow, her 
strength was utterly exhausted, and she again lost all con¬ 
sciousness. The doctor called in the waiting maid, 
endeavouring, with her aid, to restore her mistress to life; 
yet he could not refrain, while pouring out some essence, 
from scolding the servant well. 

“ Have I not commanded you most strictly to permit no 
one, no person whatever, to come in ? and yet you admitted 
this madman, who has almost a second time killed your 
good signora.” 

“ I have certainly let in no one else,” said the girl weeping, 
“ but him 1 could not refuse. My lady sent me three times 
to-day to his house, to entreat him to come, were it only for 
a few moments : indeed, I was obliged to say she was dying, 
and that she wished to see him once more before her 
death.'* 

“ Indeed ? And who is then this-’* 

The signora opened her eyes. She looked now at the 
doctor, now at the servant, and then her eyes wandered 
searchingly round the room. 

“ He is gone, for ever gone/’ she sadly whispered. “ Ah ! 
dear doctor, go to Bolnau/* 

“ How ? what can you want with the unfortunate conn- 
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THE EAST WORD OF THE SINGEE. 


sellor ? He has suffered enough already on your account, 
since he is obliged to keep his bed: how can he help 
you?” 

“ I have made a mistake/* replied Bianetti; “ you must 
go to the foreign leader of the orchestra; he is called Boloni, 
and lodges at the H 6 tel de Portugal.’* 

I remember 1 have heard of that person,” said the doctor; 
“ but what am I to do, or to say to him ?’* 

“Say to him, I wish to tell him everything—that he 
must come once more; but no, I cannot tell m. 

Doctor, if you-yes, I have confidence in you, to you I 

will tell all, and then you can repeat it tp Boloni: will not 
that do ?*’ 

“ I am at your command,” answered the doctor; “ what¬ 
ever I can do to promote your happiness shall most gladly 
be done.** 

“Well, come early to-morrow morning; to-day I can 
speak no more. Farewell, then—yet stay one moment; 
Babette, give the doctor his pocket-handkerchief.” 

The girl opened a drawer, and handed to the doctor a 
yellow silk handkerchief, which perfumed the whole apart¬ 
ment with a rich scent. 

“This is not my handkerchief/* said Doctor Lange; “you 
are mistaken, I have lost none.” 

“It must he yours,” said the waiting maid, “for we 
found it last night on the floor; it belongs to no one in 
the house, and there was no other person here except 
you/’ 

The doctor met the look of the singer, which rested on 
him in expectation of his answer. 

“ Might this handkerchief not belong to some other per¬ 
son ?** he asked, looking steadfastly at her. 

“ Show it to me/* she said anxiously, “ I never thought 
of that” 

She examined the handkerchief, and found in the comer 
some initials entwined; she turned pale, and trembled. 

It appears you know this handkerchief, and the person 
who has lost it,” continued Lange. “ It may lead to some¬ 
thing; may I take it with me ? may I make use of it for 
that purpose ?” 

There seemed to be a struggle in the mind of Giuseppa. 
She reached out the handkerchief, then again drew it con¬ 
vulsively back. 

“ Be it so,” she at length said; “and though that wretched 
one should come again, and strike my wounded heart more 
surely a second time, yet I will venture it, Take it, 
doctor. To-morrow you shall have some elucidation of 
this matter.** 

One [may easily suppose how exclusively this sad event 
occupied the mind of Doctor Lange, His extensive practice 
became as burdensome to him, for the time, as it had 
formerly been a pleasure; for did not the numerous visits 
which he had to make before seeing the signora again pre¬ 
vent him from being with her at an early hour, to hear her 


details, and the explanation for which he was so impatient? 
Yet, as he had to visit at least thirty or forty different places, 
where he was sure of meeting with many persons, he 
thought to himself that he might as well listen to what was 
going on, as his patients and others would of course be 
making remarks about tbe Italian singer, and the events 
that had happened ; he might likewise be able to gun some 
information about her friend, the director of tbe choir. 

When the singer was spoken of people shrugged their 
shoulders, and were more severe in their judgments in pro¬ 
portion to the disappointment they felt that nothing official 
or certain was yet known. Her rivals—and what distin¬ 
guished vocalist, should she also be beautiful and only 
eighteen, has not many?—her rivals made tbe most 
malicious remarks. The more temperate said, “So it 
is with such persons; this could not have happened to a 
German girl. Her friends pitied her, and were almost more 
afraid of her fame than of her health. “Poor girl!** 
thought Lange, and determined the more resolutely to 
serve her. 

Little, either good or bad, was known of the choir¬ 
master. He had come to B-about three quarters of a 

year ago, had hired a small room in the H 6 tel de Portugal, 
and lived quietly and frugally. He seemed to maintain him¬ 
self by giving lessons in singing, and by musical composi¬ 
tions. Every one, however, had remarked in him an 
appearance of reserve, and something of eccentricity. 
Those who knew him better found him very interesting; 
and several amateurs in music had ordered a knife and fork 
to be laid at the supper-table of the H 6 tel de Portugal, 
merely to enjoy his brilliant conversation on their favourite 
art. But even they admitted that there was some mystery 
about Boloni; for he slighted, nay, almost scorned the other 
sex, and often spoke with bitterness of their falsehood and 
wickedness. He seemed, however, to have no intimate 
friend or acquaintance, and no one spoke as if aware of his 
intimacy with tbe Signora Bionetti. 

Counsellor Bolnau found himself still very ill, and kept 
his bed; be was sadly dejected, and spoke with an uncertain 
and hoarse voice, all manner of nonsense about things with 
which certainly he bad nothing in the world to do. He had an 
old collection of celebrated trials, which he most assiduously 
studied. Madame Bolnau asserted that he pored over this 
book half the night, every now and then moaning and 
bewailing piteously. His reading was especially confined to 
those cases where the innocent had been condemned to 
death; and he expressed to Dr. Lange the comfort which 
every friend of humanity must find in the tediousness of 
German jurisprudence; for it might be hoped that when a 
process has continued for ten or more years, the innocence 
of the accused might be brought to light, which could not 
happen when a man was tried to-day and hanged to 
morrow. 

Bianetti, for whom the doctor had at last saved an hour, 
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looked gloomy and sad, as if there was no longer hope on 
earth. Her eyes were dim; she had wept much, and 
though the wound was beyond all expectation better# yet, 
with the return of her bodily health, the quiet and •alnlfleil 
of her mind seemed to have fled. 

" I have been thinking much, dear doctor,' 9 she began, 
“ and I find that you, in a singular manner, have become 
interwoven with my fate. Until now I knew you not; 
indeed I was ignorant that sueh a person as Medicinalrath 

Lange existed in B-. Now, when I have met with this 

unhappy accident, God has mercifully sent me, in you, a 
sympathising and fatherly friend." 

“ Signora Bianetti,” replied Lange, “ the physician has 
more to do by many a bed than to feel the pulse, bind up 
wounds, 6r prescribe mixtures, believe me, when we thus 
sit alone with the sick—when we heat the inner pulse of the 
soul restlessly beating—when there are wouods to be healed 
which no one sees—then, in a singular manner, the doctor 
becomes the friend, and the mysterious connection between 
body and soul becomes strikingly apparent.” 

“ It does indeed," said Giuseppa, taking his hand ; “ and 
thus my mind also has found succour. Perhaps you will 
have much to do for me; you may have even to appeal to 
the courts of justice in my name. If you will promise to 
make this sacrifice for apoor girl who has no other protector, 
I will then reveal everything to you." 

“ I promise to do so," said the good doctor, pressing her 
hand kindly. 

" But consider well: the world has attacked ray reputa¬ 
tion, has accused me, judged me, and condemned me. 
Should people point the finger of scorn at you because you 
have befriended the notorious singer—the vile Italian-* 
because you have defended me ,—ah I can you bear all 
this ?” 

“ I can," exclaimed the doctor, earnestly and with vehe¬ 
mence. “ Now let me hear your tale." 

(Ib be continued.) 

Recipe foe Matrimonial Happiness*— Preserve the 
privacies of your house, marriage state, and heart, from 
father, mother, sister, brother, aunt, and all the world. 
You two, with God’s help, build your own quiet world; 
every third or fourth one whom you draw into it with you 
will form a party, and stand between you two. That should 
never he. Promise this to each other. Renew the vow at 
each temptation. You will find your account in it. Your 
souls will grow, as it were, together, and at last they will 
become as one. Ah, if many a young pair had on their 
wedding day known this secret, how many marriages were 
happier than—alas f-^they are f 


Garffi&T Garden. —The pantomime is still running, but 
will terminate shortly. An exceedingly clever troupe of 
Oriental performers preface the business of the pantomime, 
which is one of the best of the season# the transformation 
scenes being of great beauty. 

Theatre Royal Drury Lame<-*AI tbs M old house" 
Mr. Phelps has biea playing tat Some of his most celebrated 
characters, id the gfekt delight of overflowing audiences. 

A rarely solid evening's entertainment is to be enjoyed at 
Old Drury. A goodly portion of one of Shakespeare's 
plays prefaces one of the thorough Drury LaflS management 
pantomimes, double clowns, double pantalooiiS, columbines, 
&c. The transformation scenes are magnificent# the stage 
business crammed full of life and bustle# and the result is a 
splendidly successful pantomime. 

Prince or Wales's Royal Theatre. —The new 
comedy of Play , by the author of CkuUt is the great attrac¬ 
tion at this now fashionable theatre* Miss Marie Wilton* 
the fair directress, has & most charming part, and the caste 
throughout is a very powerful one; it is difficult to obtain a 
seat in the house. 

New Queen’s Theatre Royal. — Under the able 
management of Mr. Alfred Wigan, this is now one of the 
most pleasant of our theatres. Dearer than Life nightly 
attracts full and fashionable audiences; and La Vtvandiere 
is charming both in scenery and costumes, the corps de 
ballet is perfect. 

Theatre Royal, Adelphi. — No Thoroughfare has 
been at this theatre the great hit of the season; it has now 
run for more than sixty nights, with unchecked interest; 
every point is received with enthusiasm by the densly-packed 
audience. Mr. Fechter has in this drama, one of those very 
rare characters which so seldom fall to the lot of an actor 
fitted fully to cope with them. The finer peculiarities which 
throw up the individuality with so strong a light are in this 
case just those which Mr. Fechter happens to possess the 
natural power to ftnfler With marvellous truth and intense 
effect. Sad he never before trod tbe stage, his Conception 
of the character of “ Obenreizer" would have made him 
famous. 

Madame Tussaud’s* —Several important additions have 
been lately made to this favourite place of amusement. The 
thousands Who have had no opportunity of Seeing our 
greatest celebrities, can here gratify their curiosity to the 
fullest, as the likenesses are in all cases exceedingly well 
preserved—an artistic accomplishment peculiar to the 
name of Tussaud in this especial department of the Fine ( 

Arts. ! 




I LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX 

FOR 

£ 20 . 


6 “ Beatrice” Chemises 
2 “ Alexandra” ditto 
4 “ Alice” Nightdresses 

2 “ Maude” ditto . 

6 Pairs Long-Cloth Drawers, tucked 

3 Ditto ditto ditto, trimmed with work 

2 Long-cloth Petticoats, tucked 

1 Ditto ditto, trimmed with work 

3 Camisoles, trimmed with work 
3 Ditto, extra good 

3 Merino Tests .... 

3 Flannel Petticoats .... 
1 Printed Cambric Dressing-Gown 

1 Coloured Flannel ditto • 

12 Pairs White Cotton Hose 

6 Pairs Lisle Thread Hose 
12 Cambric Pocket-Handkerchiefs . 

6 Hem-stitched ditto 

2 Pairs French Wove Corsets 
2 Crinolines, latest fashion 

6 Fine Huckaback Towels 
Haberdashery (an assortment) 


Any single article of the above outfit can be had on application . - 

OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 

OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 

Fox- ^40, «60, and dSlOO. 


■■ 

£ s. 

d. 

4s. 9d. 

1 8 

6 

10s. 6d. 

1 1 

0 

5s. lid. 

1 3 

8 

9s. 6d. 

0 19 

0 

3s. 6d. 

1 1 

0 

5s. 6d. 

0 16 

6 

8s. 6d. 

0 17 

0 

13s. 6d. 

0 13 

6 

4s. 9d. 

0 14 

3 

6s. 6d. 

0 19 

0 

3s. 6d. 

0 10 

6 

8s. 6d. 

1 5 

6 

21s. Od. 

1 1 

0 

31s. 6d. 

1 11 

6 

Is. 9d. 

1 1 

0 

2s. Od. 

0 12 

0 

Is. Od. 

0 12 

0 

Is. 6d. 

0 9 

0 

12s. 6d. 

1 5 

0 

10s. Od. 

1 1 

0 

Is. 2d. 

0 7 

0 

• 

0 10 

0 


£20 0 

0 


The PATENT SANSFLECTUM JITPON, 

10b. 6d; to 21b. 

The ONDINA, or WAVER JITPON, 
12b. fld. 

ARCTIC DOWN PETTICOATS, 

17s. 6 cL 


The GEMMA JUPON, 
12s. Gd. 

THOMSON’S CRINOLINES, 
7b. 6d. 

POMPADOUR JUPON, 
26s. 

No steel used. 


The PANTAIL JUPON, 
21s. 

Can bo worn with or without the tail. 

The PICCADILLY JUPON, 

18s. 6<L 

The DUCHESS JUPON, 
iob. ed. 


Book of Illustrations, containing much Information and all the New Designs in Underclothing, including the 
Alina, Favorite, Edith, Maude, Helena, Beatrice, Dagmar, Princess, and Belgravia Nightdresses, *c., 
also Drawings of Crinolines, Corsets, Camisoles, &c., post free. 

« The Trousseau and articles inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in qu^ity, style, and 
workmanship. To those whose incomes are limited, a good and lady-like Outfit can be obtained for the Twenty 
Pounds mentioned.”—E nglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 

All Letters to be addressed to Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Underclothing Department. 

ADDLEY BOURNE, 

F amily Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, 

, 87, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. 

--- 
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ROYAL FAMILY, 


MOBILITY QT OBBAT BBITAIH, 



SEVERAL 


COUBTS 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 



8 ! !?*«”. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid icenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gase of mioj 
friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is'at this gay season that ! v 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUT? 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and bloomisg 
the Teeth in their pearl-like lustre. 

The patronage oonceded by Royalty and the NoBiLtTY throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Begsl 
Magnificence, confirms by experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specific*, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. 
They have proved the theme of the poet; they are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilixed world; the lays of 
Byron, and the voice of the press, have, proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil Macassar/' and of its accompanying 
preparations. _ 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, as an Jnvigorator 

and iBeantifier, beyond all precedent. 


la drewing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting t 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies. 

Price 3s. 6<L ; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d ; and double that sixe, 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR-THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION! 


IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The Radiant Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and Delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability 
o toothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, discolonrations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

J INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET, 

Price 4b. fid. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder ^compounded of the choicest and most recherchl ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 
PRESERVING AND DEPARTING A PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS TO THE T EE T H, 

ERADICATING- TARTAR AND SPOTS OF INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, AND IN 
orviNa -a. x>x*sas: lira- fraoranob to tks prbath. ' 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

=a 


C ATJTI OIL 


To prevent the substitution 
of Spwrion* limitation* for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the bnrin of Messrs. Pra¬ 
gma, Baoon, and Pitch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 
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FEOM OCR FRENCJl CORRESPONDENT. 

Bouueta&c DBS Itaubbb, March 26a, 1868. 

Cbibb Abib,— 

For ball) and toirfet. Batin is deoidedly the faTonrito for robes, 
ornament*, and head-dresses. 

Among the numerous toilettes which I hare observed, I will 
quote a charming ball dress, the first skirt of which is in light 
green satin, ornamented at the bottom by a Marie Antoinette 
volant of tarlatan, having at the bottom a light fringe of white 
feathers. Small band of green feathers at the top. Above this 
skirt, tonic of white tarlatan, relieved on the sides In the Marie 
Antoinette style—that is to say, in a manner so as to drape as if 
there were hoops under the skirt. Clusters of white acacia fasten 
the plaits of these draperies, among which are interlaced scarves of 
gmn tulle, embroidered with rolls of green satin, and passing in 
Mu on a dOooUat* bodioe with plastron to match with the volant 
at the bottom of the skirt. 

Another robe is composed of a first skirt of rose foye, with Marie 
Antoinette volant in faye, rolled with satin at regular distances, 
with other volants of tulle, set off at the bottom by a blonde lace, 
on the front of which are set rolls of whits satin, the top of tulle 
pieces being bouillonnl and starred with Bengal roses. The top of 
the rose volant is bouillonnO with rose crape, and ornamented with 
leaves and rose-buds. On the rose skirt, tunio of tulle, relieved on 
the sides by cordons of Bengal roses with leaves. These cordons 
are set on the gathers, and form on the hips a Udder of drapery. 

A robe de ville, which also will serve for dinner, in grey drap de 
soie. Long train behind, lightly gathered at the top and bottom. 
In the middle, on the gather, band of satin, forming a bow knot. 
Tbe middle of the skirt is flat, ornamented with graduated bows. 
l>«im <Ucollet* bodice of the Marie Antoinette style. With plastron 
in front,gather«d in the middle; on the sides the slope U trimmed 
by a cluster of satin, bow of satin in the middle of the chest 

The chapeaux which are actually made are of the Trianon form; 
we have also that called Mantilla, and the Watteau fanchon. I 
have noticed one in crape, with a small tulle ruche in front, on the 
•dge, turning behind on the gtderie du pique, above which are set 
ffre small plaits of satin tulle strings, edged with satin. In 
me interior, cordon of large baUs of fine garnet, set on a 
Mas of white satin, forming a band. The mantille is 


in tulle, trimmed with black lace. On the front, Uce diadem 4 
a la Maintsnon, rather elevated on the front; in the middle 
of the barbes which cross under the chin, duster of satin, 
with gold jewel and fine stone in the centre. Often, also, these 
strings, which are very long, are crossed on the breast, and are 
fastened at the back of the waist. On the side, behind the ear, 
small rose or other flower. Many of the Trianon form are made 
in hand* embroidered tulle, with large spots. Those with laige silk 
spots are very fashionable. Another charming fancy is a chapeau 
of hoar-frosted tulle; a frosted flower is adjusted, which sparkles 
in the evening as if it were covered with powdered diamonds. 

I have seen a rose toilette of poult de soie accompanied by a 
habit of rose crape, cut towards the flaps in fly-wings, entirdy 
ooveredwith fine pipings in rose orape and satin. This habit is 
dOcolletO behind, the fronts cross one another in the form of a 
fichu. Behind and before, edging of fine pipings of crape and 
satin. The crossing of the bodice front is completed by a puff of 
rose satin with long floating ends. At the bottom of the poult de 
soie skirt, small ruches [of white blonde, set on three rows, with 
fine roll of rose satin in the middle. Here and there, on these 
ruches, small puffing of rose satin, with ribbon. 

Another robe is composed of a first skirt of black satin, veiled by 
a tunic of black grenadine gauie, relieved on the sides by a suite of 
small chains in gold passementerie. Above all this, habit a la 
DampMne in black velvet, with flaps square at the bottom, and 
ornamented at the waist by waves of black satin ribbon mingled 
with gold aiguillettes. The sleeve of this habit is long, and allows 
an under sleeve to be seen in black satin, on which is set the sleeve 
of velvet, with small frogs attaohed each ride by a small pearl 
button. 

Another very charming town toilette Is composed of grey gros- 

grain taffeta. Towards the bottom, volant Marie Antoinette laced 

at the edge, and with the top separated by a roll of ruby satin. 
High flat bodice, with basque denticulated like the volant, but 
much longer. A Chantilly lace foils from the basque. Tight 
sleeves with lace jockey, rolled and accompanied by laoe like the 
volant. Cuffs ornamented with a double row of sharp points. 

Blsck robe with two skirts. The first in satin, ornamented at 
the bottom by a wave of four garnet satin biases of different sixes. 
Second skirt of black poult de sole, cut at the bottom in small 
dentioulations, embroidered with garnet. High satin bodice, orna¬ 
mented by drapery of poult de soie, ooming around the waist. 
Each plait of this draping is embroidered with satin. Behind, at 
the bottom of the crossing, rosette Of black and garnet satin 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


ribbon with long ends cut in bits. In front, clusters of satin from 
the waist to the bottom of the skirt in graduated sixes. Black satin 
sleeves with ornament of poult de sole bound with satin and jockey 
to match. 

Indoor toilettes are made in foulard and cashmere. 

Kobe of white foulard ornamented with blue foulard bouillonnls, 
each separated bj a light gather of white guipure. These bouil- 
lonnes, set in a bias on the hips, rise in front of the bodioe and 
turn behind, tracing the outline of a square llchu. As a framing 
to these bouillonnds, small crest of blue satin. 

Another robe of white cashmere, ornamented on each seam by a 
band of white quilted satin. One of these bands rises on the 
shoulder, another to the middle of the back, another in front. 
These biases are edged with Chantilly lace. This robe is open 
enchdU in front. 

A very original ball toilette was composed of a skirt of poppy 
satin, having at the bottom two gathers of white satin in the form 
of a volant cut in round denticulations, and edged with Chantilly 
lace. On each denticulation there is a small poppy embroidered 
in flat silk. The volants are set in an undulation. Tunic, very 
long behind, of white satin edged by two gathers of pointed satin. 
At the top of each point, small Chantilly lace with poppy-colour 
velvet. Very low bodice, open in front on a poppy-colour satin 
plastron. 

Another robe is in rose bouillonnl tulle at the top. Between the 
bouillonn6s, rolls of rose satin at regular distances. At the 
bottom, tuft of roses fixed on three bouillonnls of white tulle turn¬ 
ing round the bottom of the skirt. Tonic of tulle, festooned in 
front down to the knee, Bimply ornamented by a hem about four 
inches wide, in which a band of rose or light green satin is passed. 
This hem is opened at regular distances in order to set on a bow 
of satin. Bose bodice, bouilonnl and rolled with satin. Over this 
comes a bodioe of tulle with a large hem at the top, and satin 
ribbon passed therein with a large bow on each shoulder ; on the 
left shoulder sprig of roses. 

On a toilette of claret-ooloured faye, a basquine of black faye. 
Following the seam descending to the hips, it forms five pretty 
draperies, on which is set a cluster of ribbon or knot of ribbon. 

A charming spring dress is composed of a first skirt of mauve 
poult de sole, having at the bottom of eaoh bread th'open seams 
embellished 'with white taffeta, embroidered with mauve silk braid. 
This opening is edged with a fine satin bouillon. The second skirt 
is black, and is relieved in clusters on the sides by three bows of 
mauve satin embroidered with black laoe, set irregularly. In 
front, apron of black poult de sole, at the bottom of which a 
volant of Chantilly, surmounted by a mauve bouillon of satin. 
Black bodice, dloolletl on a mauve under-corsage, in the middle of 
the front of which is placed a band of whits poult de sole 
embroidered with mauve braid. The black oorsage has flaps of 
mauve poult de sole, braided with black, with gold thread. 

As an indoor cap. I will quote the “ Mantilla." It is made in 
muslin, with guipure trimming. On eaoh side, this model is cut in 
two squares, edged with guipure. In front, on the forehead, small 
coquilll of guipure. 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.—Fig, L—Walking costume of brown velvet, double 
skirt and jacket to match, trimmed with black and fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of tarlatan over a petticoat of striped 
poult-de-soie, the dress looped with fern leaves, and bandeaux of 
velvet ribbon to match the stripes. 

Fig. 8.—Young lady's evening toilet of white foulard, the new 




material, tastefully trimmed with pale green of the same material, 
high bodice, loose double sleeves. 

PLATE II.— Fig, 1.-Walking dress and jacket of bias alpaca, 
with trimmings of black braid. Bonnet of blue silk and laoe orna¬ 
mented with a rose. 

Fig. 2.— Costume dress of black velvet, under petticoat of black 
silk, with black velvet bands. Chapeau of black lace, trimmed 
with a wreath of leaves. 

Fig. 8.—Little girl's walking-dress of lavender poplin, trimmed 
with violet and,black velvet. Pleated under skirt of violet sQk. 
Hat trimmed with bands of the same colour. 

PLATE III .—Fig. 1.-Mantle of black poult-de-soie, trimmad 
with satin pipings and black lace. Robe of brown sQk, with satin 
bands. Bonnet of lace trimmed with flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of green faye, with trimmings of black and whits 
fancy velvet. Bonnet of green silk and lace. 

Fig. 3.—Indoor dress of lavender taffety ornamented with fringe 
of the same colour, and rose-coloured bands. 

PLATE IV.—PVy. l.-Dress of silver grey silk, trimmed with s 
wide flounce of the same. Casque of white cashmere, bordered 
with mauve satin. Waistband of the same. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of green poult-de-soie, worn with a ficha 
of white lace, trimmed with ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Little girl's indoor dress of blue lustre, bordered with a 
braid of a darker colour. Bodice and aleevea of white muslin. 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of pale green satin, with strings 
of the same material, ornamented with a row of black beads. 

Carriage bonnet of lavender silk, adorned with a feather of the 
same colour, with bronse leaves and berries. 

Dress cap composed of white lace, trimmed with mauve ribbon 
and white flowers. 

Second ditto of white tulle and laoe, ornamented with violets 
and narrow velvet strings to correspond. 

Evening cap of blonde in puffs and white lace, trimmed with 
large pink roses. 

Hat of royal blue terry velvet, with a golden-coloured feather. 

Under sleeve of white mnslin, having a cuff formed of Obey 
lace and insertion, and finished with bows and ends of vislst 
ribbon. 

Second ditto of nette, with a cuff of insertion and laoe. 

Apron for little girl, made of black corded silk, vandyked sad 
trimmed with narrow black velvet. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give for the month of April a model for the spring of s 
lady's mantle, to be made in silk and nicely trimmed with satin 
and fringe. 


■ - ■ o—— - 

Comfort fob thb Homxly Woman.— 4 “Beauty ,”mp 
Lord Kamea, “ is a dangerous property, tending to compt 
the mind of the wife, though it soon loeee its influence over 
the husband. A figure agreeable and eng a ging, which 
inspires affection, without the ebriety of love, ia a modi 
safer choice. The graces do not lose their influence like 
beauty. At the end of thirty years, a virtuous woman, whs 
makes an agreeable wife, charms her husband mere this 
at first. The comparison of love to fire holds good in sue 
respect, that the fiercer it burnt the sooner it is exfia* 
guished." 
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1 THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

CHAPTER IV. 

* My father was called Antonio Bianetti, and was a dis¬ 
tinguished riolin player, who, in your earlier year*?, may 
hare been known to you, for his fame was spread abroad 
everywhere, by the concerts he gave, both at the different 
courts in the capitals, and in the smaller cities. I can still 
remember when in my childhood he played to me * La 
Scala,’ which I sang after him, though a mere child of three 
years. My mother was likewise in her day a celebrated 
vocalist, and sang arias and cansonets at the concerts given 
by my father. I was four years old when my father died, 
while on one of his journeys, and left us in poverty. In 
order to support her family, my mother was obliged to sing. 
She afterwards married a musician, who flattered her 
greatly at first, but by degrees showed her that he had 
married her only to profit by her rich voice. He became 
the music director in a small town in Alsace, and there our 
sufferings commenced in reality. My mother had three 
chQdren, and lost her voice so much that now she was 
almost unable to sing a note. In consequence of this the 
source of my step-father’s great wealth was dried up; for 
his concerts had become brilliant, and were attended chiefly 
through the attraction of my mother’s talents. From that 
time he treated her most cruelly; and went so far as 
scarcely to allow me my food, until he fell upon a plan of 
making me of service to him. He tormented me for whole 
days, by making me practise the most difficult compositions 
of Moxart, Gluck, Rossini, and 8pontini, which in the even¬ 
ings I sang with great applause in public. The poor Schep- 
perl—for which they changed my name Giuseppa— was one 
of those unfortunate prodigies to whom nature seemed to 
have given talents only for their unhappiness. The cruel 
man made me sing the whole day, beat me if I refused, 
>nd gave me nothing to eat when I did not sing to 
his mind, or made a false intonation. My mother was 
unable any longer to witness my misery; her life seemed 
to fide away in her silent tears; and one lovely morning in 
spring we found her dead. 8he was an excellent mother, 
who constantly taught me the lessons of piety and virtue. 
Peace be with her! Hoiy can I relate to you those years of 
martyrdom which now commenced ? I was eleven years 
old, had to take care of the house, educate my sisters, and 
I besides to practise pieces for the concerts. Oh, it was fear¬ 
ful torture! 

I “ About this time a gentleman came often to our house, 
s who always brought to my father a bag of five-franc pieces, 

i I cannot think of him without shuddering. He was a tall, 
5 thin man, of middle age, with small, twinkling grey eyes, 
jd which gave him a disagreeable expression, and a piercing 
glance beyond that of any other person I had ever seen. 


He appeared to have taken a peculiar fancy to me. When 
he came, he praised my appearance, my manner, and my 
voice. He seated me on his knee, though an involuntary 
shudder made me avoid him; he caressed me in spite of 
my dislike, and said, well pleased,' In two or three years, 
Schepperl, you will go out!’ Then he and my step-father 
broke out into a loud laugh. 

“ On my fifteenth birthday, my step-father said to me— 

“ * Listen, Schepperl. You have nothing, you are nothing, 
I give you nothing, and I want nothing from you; I have 
quite enough to do with my other three children. Christel 
is now the wonder, instead of you. What you have—your 
scrap of singing—you have from me, and by that you must 
bring yourself forward. Your ancle in Paris, from kind¬ 
ness, will receive you into his house.' 

“' My uncle in Paris!' I exclaimed, in astonishment; for 
until now I had never heard of him. 

“ 1 Yea, your uncle in Paris,’ he answered j ‘ wo expect 
him here every day.’ 

“ You may imagine how delighted I was. It is now three 
years since, yet the remembrance of that day is as fresh in 
my memory as if it had been but yesterday. The happiness 
I anticipated in leaving my step-father; the happiness of 
teeing my uncle who had been so kind $ the delight of go¬ 
ing to Paris, which I had represented to myself as a sort of 
Elysinm; so much joy quite intoxicated me. As often as 1 
heard a carriage stop, I ran to see whether it was not my 
expected uncle come to take me away with him. At last, 
one evening, a carriage did stop before the door. 

" * There is your uncle,' said my father. 

“ I flew towards my deliverer. Cruel deception! it was 
tbs man with the five-franc pieces. 

** At thst moment I nearly loet my sensss; and I shall 
never forget the fiendish joy which gleamed in his grey eyes 
when he saw me again. Still does his croaking voice sound 
in my ears. 

u 1 Now you are ready, my sweet dove; now I will intro¬ 
duce you to the great world.’ 

“ He seised my hand with one of his, while with the other 
he threw s bag of gold upon the table; the bag fell down, 
and a number of shining gold and silver pieces rolled on the 
floor. My three little sisters and my step-father shouted 
for joy, slid down upon the floor, and picked up the money. 
It was—my purchase-money! 

" At an early hour the following morning we departed 
for Paris. The man (I could not call him unde) continually 
kept telling me what a brilliant part I should play in his 
saloons. I felt no pleasure in the thought; a sorrow, an 
inexplicable depression, had taken the place of my former 
joy and gladness. The carriage stopped before a large 
house, well lighted up; we were in Peris. From ten to 
twelve fair beautiful young girls tripped down the broad 
staircase to meet us; they caressed me affectionately, and 
called me sister Giuseppe. I said to the man, * Are these 
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your daughters, sir ? * * Yes, my good child/ he answered* 

laughing* and the girls and the numerous servants joined 
in a rude loud fit of laughter. 

“ Rich dresses and magnificent apartments distracted my 
attention. On the following evening I was splendidly 
attired, and led into the saloon. The twelve girls sat 
superbly habited ; some at gaming tables, some on sofas, 
and others at a piano. They conversed in a lively manner 
with old and young gentlemen. When I entered, all broke 
off their occupations, came towards me, and looked at me. 
The master of the house conducted me to the piano. I was 
obliged to sing, and all applauded me. I was drawn into 
conversation ; my untutored, half-Italian expressions passed 
for nafvetl; compliments were paid to me, at which I blushed. 
Thus, several days passed away pleasantly enough. In my 
simplicity, I believed that as I was now in the fashionable 
world, I must conform to its manners. 

'* Look, dear doctor, at this small piece of paper. To 
this I owe my safety. I found it one morning beneath my 
roll of bread, at breakfast. I knew not from what kind 
hand it came $ but may God reward that heart which had 
compassion on me. Thus it began: * Mademoiselle,—The 
house in which you are is one of eviL Have we erred in 
our opinion of Giuseppa? Will she purchase a short 
glimmer of apparent happiness by a long and sad penance ?* 

“ A fearful light burst upon me, which threatened almost 
to blind me; for it rent too suddenly the veil from my child¬ 
like innocence, and destroyed my dream of a pleasant and 
happy existence. What was to be done P I had not yet 
learned to make resolutions. The man to whom thiB house 
belonged was to me as a terrible magician, who could read 
my every thought, and who, indeed, must know what even 
now I had been told. But I was determined rather to die 
than to remain another instant there. I had overheard a 
young person speaking Italian in a house directly opposite. 
I did not know her; but did I know any one in this fearful 
city ? The sound of my native language inspired me with 
confidence. To her I would fly; I would entreat her to 
save me. I prayed earnestly to God to help and protect 
me in this fearful crisis, and I felt myself already strengthened 
for the attempt. 

“ It was seven o’clock in the morning; I had adhered 
to my habit of early rising, and of soon after taking my 
breakfast, and this now saved me. All at tbis hour were 
asleep, even the greater number of the servants. I bad 
only to fear the porter. But would it ever enter into his 
mind that any one could leave this temple of splendour ? 
I ventured; I wrapped myself in my little })]ain black 
mantle, and, again commending myself to the protection of 
Heaven, hurried down stairs. My kuees trembled as I 
passed the porter’s lodge, but he observed me not: three 
steps more, and I was free* 

“ On the other side of the street, just opposite, lived the 
yonng Italian girl* I ran across and knocked at th4 door, 
which a servant opened; I inquired for the signora with 


the black ripglets, who spoke Italian. The servant smiled, 
and said, * I suppose you mean Excellenza Seraphina ?’ 

“ * The same, the same/ 1 quickly answered, * lead me 
to her instantly/ He seemed rather to hesitate at first, u 
it was so early; but at length my entreaties prevailed. He 
took me up to the second floor, showed me into a smill 
room, told me to wait there, and then called a waiting maid 
to announce me to her mistress. I had supposed the 
Italian girl to bo in my own station of life, and I now felt 
ashamed at the thought of telling my tale to one of ber 
rank; but no time was left me for reflection, as the maid 
returned immediately to lead me to her lady. Yes, it was 
the same young girl I bad. beard speaking Italian. 1 fell 
down before her, and implored her protection. I was 
obliged to relate to her my whole history. She was much 
affected, and promised to assist me. She sent for the ser¬ 
vant who had brought me into the house, and imposed on 
him the strictest silence: then she gave me a small room at 
the back part of the house, some food, and some work; 
and thus I lived for several days, rejoicing at my deliver¬ 
ance, yet with much anxiety about my future fate. 

“ The residence into which I bad been received was that 
of tbs ambassador from one of the small German courts. 
The signora was bis niece, a native of Italy, but brought up 
by him in Paris. She was a kind and amiable being, whose 
goodness to me can never be forgotten. She came every 
day and saw me, and tried to cheer me. She told me that 
the ambassador had made inquiries, by means of bis ser¬ 
vants, about the house of the dreaded man. Its inmates 
seemed to be in great consternation, but endeavoured to 
hide it. The servants, however, whispered mysteriously 
something about a young lady having flung herself from a 
window ou the second floor into the river Seine. Singular 
coincidence l My room was a corner one, and looked on one 
side into the street; and on the other side, just beneath, 
was the river. I remembered that I bad opened the window 
on that side; apparently it had remained open, and in 
this wpy my disappearance was accounted for. The Lady 
Seraphina at this time was on the point of returning to 
Italy, and was so Irind as to take me with her. Indeed, 
she did much more for me s she prevailed ou her parents 
in Piacenza to receive me. into their house, who treated me 
as if I had been their own child. She made my talent for 
singing be cultivated still more highly. Her I,have to 
thank fqr freedom, for life, and for proficiency in my art,— 
ah 1 perhaps for much more than I am aware of. In Pia¬ 
cenza I became acquainted with Boloni, who f is, however, 
not an Italian. He appeared to like me, but he did not tell 
me so. I soon after was offered an engagement in this city. 
I was valued: I, was well spoken of? my life was irre¬ 
proachable. I have, indeed, never 6een any f one here all 
this time; but—(I may confess to you this happy circum¬ 
stance without a blush)—but Boloni, who soon followed me 

hither/* . . . 

{To be continued .) 
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Two small blue violets sweetly 
Bloomed in a quiet glen. 

Which trees and rocks completely 
Shut from the eyes of men. 

And but a few stray sunbeams 
Looked at them now and then. 

But there, while shyly Biting 
Their azure cupe for dew. 

They saw the white clouds drifting, 

And stars shone on them, too, 

^fhere kindly boughs above them ? 

Let bits of sky peep through. 

The birds sang sweet abore them, 

In green heights of the tree ; 

The moss crept up to lore them, 

The ferns bowed graciously; 

And now and then the sunbeams 
Came laughing in to see. 

The dragon-fly sailed orer, 

The cricket found a home 
With their green Scares for cover— 

A dainty little room. 

And there one day a dreamer 
Chanced happily to come. 

And thoughtOh, holy shadows 
Around this little glen! 

I know broad fields and meadows 
Where flowers grow seen of men. 

But never sweeter violets 
Wherever I hare been I 

Unplucked, unsoiled, untrodden. 

Under the friendly trees. 

With fern and rock for warden. 

And gently whispering breeze. 

O, blest, in the world's tumult. 

Are hidden Hres like these ! 

f Auawt Bill. 




£ Max^bk’p Heart.—T he heart, the pure, warm 
iQfWl heart of g maiden may be eai4 to be as the turtle 
dove, which pines in the absence of its mate, and fills the 
wilderness of the world with its solitary mognings. It waits 
but to sew Its destined counterpart, to tremble end palpitate j 
and if its first emotions are not rudely jostled aside or over* 
powered by the destruction of conflicting objects and the 
variety of opposing temptations, they, will become the 
i governing principle of existence during the whole life of 
’ love.— KoNIN&SMABKE. ; : 



Boyal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.— Mr. Gye 
commences the'present opera season with a programme 
containing the names of some of the most brilliant vocalists 
in Europe, an unrivalled orchestra and chorus, and a 
repertoire of unusual variety, from which the late favourites 
and grand old operas are not excluded. The season pro¬ 
mises to be a very successful one, judging from present 
facts. Adelina Patti and Pauline Lucca return with addi¬ 
tional wreaths, to the intense delight of the great body 
of subscribers, while the lesser stars are both numerous and 
brilliant. 

Her Majesty’s Opera.—Drury Lane Theatre. 
•—Mr. Mapleson has issued a capital programme for his 
opera season, which commences at Drury Lane Theatre on 
Saturday, with the whole of the late company at Her 
Majesty's, strengthened by two or three artistes of great 
eminence. ' The theatre will have to undergo important 
alterations. The interior of the “ auditorium ” will be re¬ 
modelled after the designs of the architects, by which the 
same accommodation of boxes, stalls, and public seats as 
existed at Her Majesty’s Theatre will be provided. In the 
list of engagements appear, with one exception, all the best 
artistes that appeared last year at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Among the sopranos we have Mdlles. Titiens, Christine 
Nilsson, Clara Louisa Kellogg, Sinico, Bauermeister, Corsi, 
and Rose Hersee. The principal contraltos are again 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini and Madame Demeric-LablSche. 
The tenors are Signors Mongini, Fraschlni, Bettini, Conti, 
Agretti, Mr, Lyall, and Mr. Tom Hohler. The baritones 
and basses, Signors Gassier, Scalese, Zoboli, Bossi, Cassa- 
boni, and Foli, Mr. Santley, and Herr Rokitansky. The 
list of operas to be presented is a very full one, and contains 
one novelty and two revivals. The novelty is the Lohengrin 
of Herr Richard Wagner, never performed in this country 5 
the revivals, Rossini’s Gazza Ladra and Augur’s Gustavue 
ILL Mr. Edward Stirling will be stage manager. ** 

Royal Haymabkbt Theatre.— The new modem play, 
entitled, A Kero of Romance, continues to attract overflow¬ 
ing audiences to this house, and tyr. Bottom Certainly Well 
merits the tumultuous applause with which to is every 
evening greeted. The play ts placed upon the stage most 
effectively, and with unusual care and skill; the scenery is 
magnificent* and the whole thoroughly enjoyable 

Crystal Palaor.— Charming and comfortable at all 
seasons, the Palace has now began to put on some of its 
early spring beauty; the daily programme always contains 
ample amusement for all classes, and no place can offer the 
temptations for a day’s pleasure equal to those of the Palace. 
The great Sande} Festival pow occupies the attention of 
the management, and effort is being made to *nnir* it a 
success of unusual magnitude and splendour. 1 1 
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LADIES’ THOUSSEAUX 

FOB 

£ 20 . 


6 “ Beatrice” Chemises . 

2 “ Alexandra’* ditto . 

4 “ Alice” Nightdress#® . 

2 “ Maude” ditto , 

6 Pairs Long-Cloth Drawers, tucked 

3 Ditto ditto ditto, trimmed with work 

2 Long-cloth Petticoats, tucked 

1 Ditto ditto, trimmed with work • 

3 Camisoles, trimmed with work . 

3 Ditto, extra good 

3 Merino Tests . 

3 Flannel Petticoats. • • • 

1 Printed Cambric Dressing-Gown 

1 Coloured Flannel ditto . 

12 Pairs White Cotton Hose . 

6 Pairs lisle Thread Hose 
12 Cambric Pocket-Handkerchiefs . 

6 Hem-stitched ditto 

2 Pairs French Wove Corsets 

2 Crinolines, latest fashion • . , 

6 Fine Huckaback Towels 
Haberdashery (an assortment) 


Any iingle article of the above outfit can be had on application. — - 

OUTFIT® TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 

OUTFIT® TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA 

For <45*20, ;4540, £60, and <45100. 



£ 

«. 

d. 

4s. 9d. 

. 1 

8 

6 

10s. 6d. 

. 1 

1 

0 

5s. lid. 

1 

3 

8 

9s. 6d. 

. 0 

19 

0 

3s. 6d. 

1 

1 

0 

5s. 6cL 

. 0 

16 

6 

8s. 6d. 

. 0 

17 

0 

13s. 6d. 

. 0 

13 

6 

4s. 9d. 

0 

14 

3 

6s. 6d. 

0 

19 

0 

3s. 3d. 

0 

10 

6 

8a. 6d. 

. 1 

5 

6 

21b. Od. 

1 

1 

0 

31s. 6d. 

1 

11 

6 

Is. 9d. 

1 

1 

0 

2s. Od. 

. 0 

12 

0 

Is. Od. 

0 

12 

0 

Is. 6d« 

. 0 

9 

0 

12s. 6d. 

. 1 

5 

0 

10s, 6d. 

1 

1 

0 

Is. 2d. 

. o 

7 

0 

e 

. 0 

10 

0 


£20~ 

0 

0 


The PATBHT 8AV6FLECTUM JUPOH, 

10 *. ed. tolls. 

The 01DXNA, or WAVES JUPOH, 
lSs.6d* 

ABCTIG DOWS PETTICOATS, 

17a. 6d. 


His GEMMA JUPOH, 
lit. 64. 

THOMSONS CSIH0LIHE3, 

7a. 6d. 

POMFADOUB JUPOH, 
Ms. 

No stool need. 


The FAETAIL JUPOH, 

Ua. 

Ota bt worn with or without the tail. 

The PICCADILLY JUPOH, 

18a. Sd. 

The DUCHESS JUPOH, 

ios. ed. 


Book of IUnotratioiu, containing much Information and all the New Designs in Underclothing, in c lu d in g the 
Alice, Favorite, Edith, Maude, Helena, Beatrice, Dagmar, Princess, and Belgravia Nightdresses, fro, 
also Drawings of Crinolines, Corsets, Camisoles, *&, post free. - 

** The Trousseau and articles inspected are not only reasonable in price, but e xc e llent in quality, style, and 
workmanship. To those whose incomes are limited, a good and lady-like Outfit can be obtained for the Twenty 
Pounds mentioned.”—! Englishwomans Domestic Magazine. 

All Letters to be addressed to Mrs. ADDLE? BOURNE, Underclothing Department. 
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ffionourrii fcutfj tije Special patronage of $rr Hajestg tije Queen, 
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SEVERAL 

HOBILITY Of 

OBEAT 

BRITAIN, 

COVETS 


AND UNIVEBSALLT HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 
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THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many 
friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is_at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hairiu all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming i 
the Teeth in their pearl-like lustre. 

The patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal 
Magnificence, confirms by experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifics , and gives them a celebrity unnarallefoL 
They have proved the theme of the poet; they are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilised world ; the lays of 
Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil Macassar,” and of its accompanying 
preparations. _ 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, as an Invigorator 

and ^Beautifisr, beyond all precedent. 

In dressing the Half, nothing can equal its effect, rendering H SO admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting a 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in decorative eharm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies. 

Price 8s. fid.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s.fid j and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, 

FOR TNC SKIN A*0 COMPLEXION | 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS BARS AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

Th. Radiant Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softnea and Delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability 
of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, disoefenratione, and all unsightly appearances, render it 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY 

Price 4 a. 6d. and 8a. 6d. per Bottle. 


TOILET, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherchd ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 

PRESERVING AND IMPARTING A PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS TO THE TEETH, 

ERADICATING TARTAR AND SPOTS OF INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, AND IK 


GIVING 

CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations far the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row- 
lard and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the artioles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Pbr- 
KIU8, Baooit, and Pitch, the 
eminent engravers, of London. 


X»XoEA.SI*TO- FRAGRANCE 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


TO THE BREATH. 



SOLD BY 


A. SOWLAXD &S0IS, 


20, Hattooi Oabdki, 


LONDON, 


v asx ran “ Rowlands- articles.” 



And by Ch e m ists and Ptrfemm. 
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LONDON AND PARIS 


LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 

Jjtlift fiftratart, ett. 


No. 449. MAT, 1868. You 41. 


T%i» Mwraetne will be forwarded, poet free, for six months, to any part qf the 
United Kingdom, on the receipt of the half-yearly Subscription qfSix Shillings 
and Sixpence. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulita&d DBS Italiihs, April 20(k, 1868. * 

Chbbb Awi # - 

Never has there been seen so many puffed and ribboned dresses 
as at the present day. All the spring dresses are cut in the 
Louis XYI. style, and are much ornamented with the guipure. 

Indoor toilette. Kobe of poult de soie of a rose garnet tint. The 
skirt has several gathers behind, where it forms a tunic with a 
train, the bottom of which is cut in sharp denticulations, festooned 
with a second dfcoupure. In front, the tunic is partly closed by a 
tablier ducheste, about a yard high, and edged with satin plaits. 
Plain bodice. Tight sleeves with denticulated jockey. This toilet 
may be completed by a Marie Antoinette fichu in Chantilly lace, 
with very long ends crossing behind. 

Ball toilette composed of a first skirt of white satin, covered with 
scarves of bouillonnl tulle. Above this, blue satin tunio with 
ruche of tulle illusion at the top. This tonic, the corslet of which 
is cut in the same pattern (as the “ Princess” robes) fastens in front 
in bias h la Ruses. At tbs top of the corslet tulle drapery. Short 
sleeves in English point lace. Large tea rose in the hair. Opera 
cloak of white and blue striped velvet cut in a very large rotonde. 

Among the new materials, the short taffeta and tcaraJbies poplins 
take the first rank. There is also the shot woollen, which is called 
haitienns, and which has many charming varieties. Thus, a sure- 
blue shot with white, pearl-grey with rose, green with mauve, rose 
with blue, white with gold tints. For town toilettes, black with 
bronze or golden shadow, claret and black, green and dark violet, 
are the colours most generally chosen. 

A Dauphins robe of shot taffeta worn at tbe last concert at the 
TuQleries. It is white, shaded with water-green and rose mingled. 
Marie Antoinette volant at the bottom of the skirt; above the 
▼olant, embroidered denticulations in rose silk. Scarf sash, open¬ 
ing at tbe sides, «et on the middle of the skirt, lightly tied and em¬ 
broidered with rose silk ; on the knot, cluster of moss-roses, with 
crystal drops. The skirt is gathered in paniers on the sides. A 
cordon of moss roses-rises behind and joins the cluster which orna¬ 
ments the sash. Bodice encircled with rose leaves, having a few 
buds with a large rose on the left. 

I Colette robs of black and gold taffeta. Short jupon, with low 
> plaits, surmounted by a bias of the same material. Skirt edged 
with higher plaits and three biases to match, embroidered with 


satin of golden yellow ; the skirt is cut much shorter behind than 
in front, forming three large plaits, sustained by a large bow. 
Lamballe mantlet with small square ends falling in front; volant 
plaited all round and bound with satin. This mantlet opens in 
heart shape in front. 

Many Watteau costumes have been prepared for the spring in 
thick foulard. The skirt, of plain foulard of maize or grey, is set 
on a jupon of blue and maise or cerise and grey eatia stripes. This 
skirt is turned up on the sides. The sash, of gros grain, has only 
one end, on which falls two bows. The middle of the sash is the 
same grey as the dress; the edge is of a brighter colour, like the 
satin stripes of the jupon. 

Another very distinguished fancy, very Parisian, is a jupon of 
pansy poult-de-soie, with volant and skirt of fine cashmere, also 
pansy, raised enormously on the sides, so as to form a round tunic 
in front and behind. Bow of pansy satin on the hips. Round the 
skirt, light heart-shaped fringe. Bodice of pahsy poult-de-soie 
Marie Antoinette fichu in cashmere, gathered In the back and 
fastened in the middle by a bow of satin ; fringe all round the fichu 
and pattes; these pattes are not tied behind, tliey fall on each side 
and have a satin bow at the bottom of each. Bash of satin, with 
short and wide ends, with fringe and satin bows at the top. 

These costumes of cashmere of one colour on another have a 
decidedly haudsome effect. 

With black they may be mingled with colour, thus e Metternich 
green poult-de-soie with black is certainly very charming. The 
fringe and bows must be in black satin, but the sash, jupon, and 
bodice in green. 

A mixture of gold and black has been in vogne all the winter, 
and it continues now for confectionsde fantane. 

As an in-door dress, the ** Moyen Age " robe well merits its suc¬ 
cess. It is in black cashmere, with an immense train, ornamented 
by two bands of the same material, surmounted by flat gold lace. 

The bodice, with lapels, is crossed like that of a frock coat, and 
is buttoned on the side with gold buttons. A gold lace embellishes 
the lapels and sash. From the ride hangs an alma-purse, on whioh 
a crest or emblem is embroidered in gold. 

Tbe Medici bodice is the great novelty of tbe moment ; it is 
formed of bands of lace attached to a bias of satin and crossed tn 
front. On the shoulders the lace farms three large straight plaits 
set in brentail, so as to resemble the starched lace collar of Marie 
de Medicis. These bands rserose behind, and are stretched on the 
skirt in very long ends. 

The new head-dresses being copied from the Louis XVI. style, 
one may easily understand that feathers will be In favour. They 
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are set on the side, and are short and frisles. In the middle of 
the front, a cross, star, or daisy of diamonds may be added. 

Spring toilettes.—Robe of plain foulard, ornamented at the hot* 
tom of the first and on the second skirt by rolls of taffeta of a darker 
colour. Musketaire cloak in faye. This model fits to the form like 
a basquine, and behind is only about twelve inches longer than the 
waist. Sleeves large from bottom, terminating in a point. The 
trimming is composed of a double row of Chantilly lace. Fanchon 
bonnet in green crape lozenged, with biases of very fine satin. 
Behind, blonde lace. 

Kobe of poplin, fastened d la Musts on the side by large buttons 
of satin of a tint to match. Oande Fran^aise mantle in poult-dc- 
soie. This model is adjusted to the form, and trimmed on the side 
in front by a lapel of white taffeta with fine black stripes. This 
lapel is edged with lace, with a small crest of satin on the top, with 
small pearls. In front, on the chest, plastron to match with the 
lapel. Chinese sleeves to match. Sash crossed on the side, and 
bound with satin. English straw hat, ornamented on the edge by 
a feather. 

Robe of poult-de-soie, ornamented by a volant. Manola mantle 
in gros-grain taffeta. The back is cloven up the middle. Two 
long flaps placed behind underneath, to resemble the ends of a sash. 
This model is edged at the bottom and in front by wide lace. Band 
of satin on the shoulder. Bonnet of ruby crape, ornamented by 
satin and lace. 

Robe of poult-de-Boie, ornamented by rings of cut satin. AbeiUe 
mantle in faye, ornamented in frontYrom top to bottom by lozenges 
of fine passementerie. This first trimming is itself edged by a roll 
of satin and a silk fringe. On the sides from the waist a half* 
lozenge in passementerie. Tight sleeves. This model is cut in a 
half-basquine, having seven plaits on the middle of the waist 
behind. Small sash edged with satin, and with ends bound with 
fringe. 

Robe of striped poult-de-soie. Postilion mantle in faye, cut in a 
basquine. Behind, this model is rounded at the bottom and orna¬ 
mented with a fringe and small silk tassels. The fronts of this 
model are cut in the same pattern as behind, but shorter, and orna¬ 
mented with satin buttons. In the top, lapels ornamented in the 
same style as the mantle. Tight sleeves, split on the side at the 
bottom. Tulle bonnet with barbe strings. 

Robe with two skirts. The first is ornamented by a plaited 
flounce; the second is in plain poult-de-soie, relieved by pa ttes to 
match with the skirt. Patti mantle in gros-grain taffeta, orna¬ 
mented behind and on the hips by a group of four flaps. The 
bottom is terminated by a fringe of tassels. Sash of satin. Tight 
sleeves, with jockey edged with satin. Louis XV. style puffed 
bonnet of lace, ornamented with leaves, and accompanied by barbes 
of tulle edged with lace. 

Robe of mauve and white glac4 taffeta. The skirt, flat in front, 
forms an apron, edged with a volant, the top of which is marked 
by a fine passementerie, set in festoons. This apron-piece falls on 
the skirt, which has also in front a volant rather higher, and 
ornamented like the other, turning squarely over the side, and is 
lost under the apron. Behind, breadths gathered with long train. 
Sash of stuff to match, forming three plain ends fastened towards 
the bottom by a large knot, with two bows and two ends. The flat 
sleeves k l’Empire have a puffing at the top, and a passementerie 
round the cuff. At the bottom the same passementerie describes 
a chevron on the front of the arm. The front of the bodice is 
fastened with buttonholes and buttons of passementerie, to match 
with the ornament. Small high collar of Valenciennes lace, with 
under-sleeves. 

Rohe of maize faille, with green ornaments. The skirt is round. 


encircled with a volant, the top of which is hidden under a btsa of 
green faille or taffeta. On the sides, a breadth which has not 
any volant, and which is edged by the green biases. This breadth 
is relieved a la Pompadour, and under its drapery Is set a beautiful 
Chinese green fringe, with long delicate tassels. The bodice is is 
the polonaise form, flat, with lapels crossing one on the other, in 
green faille. Sleeves quite flat, with three bows in bias, formed bj 
biases in green taffeta. Bonnet of green crape in the fanchon 
form. Behind, bow of straight ribbon, falling on the chignon. On 
the top, knot of green crape, mingled with blond and white forget- 
me-nots. On the side, tuft to match. In front, small ruche,trass- 
versed by a garland of forget-me-nots. Strings of straight ribbon 
bordered with blond, parting the fanchon from behind, and are 
fastened under the chin by a tuft of forget-me-nots. 

Skirt of white bouillonnd tulle, with a train. Robe with tunic 
in mnize faille, forming a court mantle on the train, ornamented 
by a volant of cerise taffeta and one of white lace, which falls 
on the bouillonnd skirt. The tunic is open on the sides, is gar¬ 
nished all round by a long and light fringe with Chinese taasdi, 
which falls on the cerise volant. The flat bodice, ddcollete, hat a 
bertha with a Greek design. No sleeves, only bouillons of tulle 
with lace. On the shoulders, large burnous of cerise cashmere» 
embroidered with gold at the corners, with gold tassels and em¬ 
broidery behind and around the hood of square form. Gold gallooa 
around, and tassels at the corner of the hood. In the hair, relieved 
in straight rolls, white aigrette, with brooch of stones. 

First skirtof green tulle, ornamented at the bottom by lilac taffeta 
ribbon, crossing on a tunic of white tulle, relieved on each side 
by a double ribbon of green taffeta. Sash of taffeta, fastened in 
front by a green bow with a lilac heart. The bodice is flat, very 
ddcollete, open in front and behind, so as to allow a chemisette 
of tulle with small plaits, ornamented by narrow Maline lace, to be 
seen. Sleeves consisting of two small bouillonn^s of white tuDe. 
On the shoulders, knot of lilac ribbon with ends. Enamel neck- 
in cc of white ground, with large medallion. Bracelets of gold and 
enamel. 

Robe of white tulle with two skirts. The first bouillonn£, the 
second plain. Ddcollete bodice. Moyen Age sleeves. White aigrette 
and feather in the headdress. Many of these beautiful and original 
costumes may be had at the establishment of Messrs. Grant and 
Gask, of Oxford Street, whose silk-rooms now contain an immense 
variety of superb dresses of the latest fashion. 

A Plka for Early Marriage.— The Rev. Henry 
Morgan lectured in Boston not long since on the subject, 
“ Young Men and Early Marriages/' The following is the 
Herald's report of the lecture: “Nature, history, and 
revelation declare, * It is not good that man should be 
alone/ He needs a helpmate—a wife is the balance-wheel, 
the regulator, the guardian angel of a husband's trust, con¬ 
fidence, and 'prosperity. Politically, socially, morally, and 
spiritually, man requires a wife. Man needs a home. The 
Romans gave bachelors no legacies; Corinth denied them 
sepulture. Athenians scourged them. In Plato’s common¬ 
wealth, at the age of thirty-five they were fined. Mm is 
but half a man without a wife. In all your gettings, get i 
wife, and never rest from getting till you get married. 
Better live in the attic, under the hallowed influence of» 
wife, than revel in a palace of dissipation. Man needs a home! 
marriage is the legitimate basis of a genuine home.” 
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THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 


DESCRIPTION OP ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Evening dress of Emerald-green silk, 
trimmed with ruchings of white crape, fastened to the dress with 
narrow green velvet. Coiffure ornamented with flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Indoor dress of lavender poplin, trimmed with black 
braid and buttons. Bonnet of white nansook, ornamented with 
white lace and pink ribbon. 

Fig. 3 . —Robe of brown poult-de-soie, trimmed with velvet and 
fringe of a darker shade. Peplum trimmed to correspond, and 
ornamented with tassels. 

PLATES II Awn III.— Fig. 1.—Promenade dress. Costume of 
black poult-de-soie, trimmed satin, very plain but very unique; 
the upper skirt or tunic attached to the bodice, giving the appear¬ 
ance of a jacket. 

Fig . 2.- Indoor toilette. Costume of green poult-de-soie. The 
skirt trimmed with bands of satin, edged with a deep fringe. The 
bottom of skirt a box plait, headed with satin. The bodice trimmed 
to match. 

Fig . 2.—Evening toilette.—Superb evening robe of satin, covered 
with lace and tulle in small puffed flounces ; over which a tunic of 
poult*de-soie, edged with fringe, with a long sash at back. Low 
bodice trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 4.—Pull dress.—Superb satin train with a deep plait at 
the bottom, edged with a ruching of the same. The upper skirt 
or tunic of gauze de Chambery, richly hand-embroidered. The 
bodice to match, as ordered by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 

Fig. 5.—Promenade costume-—Costume of Gro-de-Soux bodice 
and skirt, cut quite plain, trimmed from the waist to the bottom, 
with bands edged with satin, forming sashes. 

Fig. 6 .— Promenade, or indoor toilette.—Costume of black gros 
grain; bodice and under-skirt quite plain. The upper skirt 
of blue, looped up at the side with bands of the same, edged 
with fringe ; the back fastened in a knot, forming a rosette or sash. 

PLATE IV,—Promenade Costume.— Fig. 1.—Robe of very rich 
black gros grain,with handsome underskirt of the same, ornamented 
with white satin piping tastefully arranged, and fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Evening Dress.—An exquisite robe of lavender poult de 
soi, with the new short Qreque bodice, beautifully trimmed with 
flat roleaux of satin corded and buttoned. The effect most 
charming. 

Fig. 3 —Morning Costume.—Robe of elegant black poult de soie 
trimmed with rows of velvet prettily studded with small white 
buttons. 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of green silk, trimmed with 
ribbon of the same colour, and a white rose and leaves. Carriage 
bonnet of white silk, ornamented with an amber flower and brown 
leaves. White lace fall, and amber ribbon striped with blue. 
Second ditto, mauve satin trimmed with large white flowers, and 
white lace. Third ditto of white tulle, trimmed with small pink 
flowers and leaves, and narrow ribbon. Hat of green velvet, 
ornamented with a bee and large white feather. Second ditto of 
silver-grey velvet, has a pink rose placed in the front, and bows of 
grey ribbon. Drees-cap of spotted blond and white lace, and 
ornamented with a pink flower and bows of ribbon. Evening cap 
of net, trimmed with mauve ribbon and asters. 

These admirable costumes are from the well-known establishment 
of Messrs. Grant and Gask, of Oxford Street, whose large silk 
saloon affords ladies an opportunity of inspecting some of the latest 
and most beautiful toilettes of the present season. The immense 
variety kept both in mantles and dresses gives full scope for the 
gratification of every taste. The real lace goods are well worthy 
of a visit from ladies who value the beauty and variety of these 
exquisite articles. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this issue a Model of Sleeve which will be in much 
request this season. The inner sleeve is to be made of the same 
or of a lighter material, as shown in our Plates for April. 


THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. « 

FROM THE GERMAN. X 

CHAPTER V. 

When the signora had concluded, the doctor affectionatelj 
took her hand. 

" I congratulate myself,” he said, “that I am one among 
the few persons you have met with in yonr career. It is 
certainly not in my power to do for you what her Bxcel- 
lenza did, but I shall endeavour to aid in unravelling the 
mystery which hangs over yonr singular history. I shall 
go to your friend, that fiery fellow, and try to soothe him. 

But tell me, whence comes this Signor Boloni ?” 

** Ton ask me too much,” she replied. “ I only know 
that, on account of family matters, he was obliged to leave 
his country several years since. He has been residing in 
England and in Italy, and has now been here nearly a 
year.” 

“ So, so. Bat why did you never tell him what you have 
just related to me P” 

Giuseppa blushed at this question, cast down her eyes, 
and said— 

“ You are my physician, my fatherly friend; when I 
speak to you, I feel like a child who speaks to her parent. 

But how could I relate such things to the young man? 
Besides, I know his terrible jealousy, his easily aroused sus¬ 
picion ; and I never could muster sufficient courage to tell 
him from what snares I had escaped.” 

“ I honour, I admire your principles/* said Doctor Lange; 

“ you are a good girl, and it does an old man’s heart good 
to meet with these proper feelings of the good old time; 
for, alas ! now it is too often considered a proof of ‘ bon 
ton * to throw all such away. But still you have not told 
me all; the evening at the masquerade — that dreadful 
night !** 

“ It is true; I must continue my story. I had often 
thought, when reflecting on my deliverance, how fortunate 
it was that the people in that house were under the impres¬ 
sion that I had thrown myself into the river; for it was 
only too certain that if that vile man had hod the most re¬ 
mote idea that I was still in existence, he would have found 
out and dragged his victim back, or else have destroyed 
her. For this reason, as long as I was in Piacenza I 
declined many good offers of engagements at the theatre, 
as I dreaded being seen in public. However, after I had 
been there some time, the Lady Seraphina one morning 
brought me a Paris newspaper, in which was announced 
the death of the Chevalier de Planto/* 

“ Chevalier de Planto!” interrupted the doctor; “ was 6 
this the name of the man who took you out of your step- is 
father’s house ?” 

“ Yes, that was his name.” CiR 

“ I was now quite relieved from my fears, and happy at 
the thought that there was no longer any barrier to my be- Qy 
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THE LAST WORD OP THE SINGER. 


comm independent, and ceasing to be a burthen to my 
benefactress. 

“ A few weeks after this, I came to B-, and the even¬ 

ing before last I went to the masquerade in excellent spirits. 
Boloni did not know in what costume I meant to appear; 
I wished to tease him a little, and then to surprise him. 
As I was going through the room, in a moment a voice 
whispered in my ear— 

04 4 Schepperl! how is your uncle ? 9 

u I was struck as if by a thunderbolt. I had never heard 
this name since I had been taken away by that fearful man. 
I had, indeed, no uncle; and only one person had lived who 
gave himself out to the world as such—the Chevalier de 
Planto. I had scarcely sufficient presence of mind to 
answer— 

90 4 You are mistaken, Mask !* 

94 1 wished to hasten away end hide myself in the 
crowd; but the mask pushed his arm in mine, and held 
roe fast. 

000 Schepperl/ said the unknown, ( I advise you to come 
with me quietly, else I shall tell the people here in what 
company you formerly were.’ 

“ I was stunned; one feeling only had possession of my 
mind —the fear and dread of shame. Darkness came over 
mysouL What could a poor helpless girl do? Should 
this man, no matter who he were, spread such reports, the 
world would believe him j and Carlo—ah! Carlo might not 
have been the last one who would have condemned me. 
Unwillingly I accompanied the mask. He whispered the 
most dreadful things to me. * My uncle/ as he called the 
chevalier, * I had made miserable, and brought ruin on my 
stepfather and his family. 9 

“I could endure this no longer; I tore myself from 
him, and ordered my carriage. As I looked round while 
standing on the steps, the fearful form was behind 
me. 

44 4 1 will accompany you home, Schepperl/ he said, 
with a fearful laugh; *1 have a few words to say to 
you/ 

41 My senses forsook me; I felt myself fainting, and only 
recovered in the carriage, where I saw the mask seated be¬ 
side me. I alighted when we reached this house, and went 
to my room; he followed, and immediately began again to 
speak to me. In an agony lest I should be betrayed, I sent 
Babette out of the way. 

44 * What do you want here, wretched man ?* I exclaimed 
in anger at seeing myself thus insulted. * What evil can 
you say of me? Without my consent I was taken to 
that horrid place, and left it when I saw what awaited me/ 

44 * Schepperl! do not be ceremonious; there are only 
two ways of saving yourself; either pay down to me in¬ 
stantly ten thousand francs in gold or jewels, or go back 
with me to Paris; else, rest assured that to-morrow the 
whole town shall know more of you than will ba agreeable 
to you/ 


“ I was beside myself. * Who gives you a right to make K 
such proposals ?* I exclaimed. ‘Tell the whole town what 
you please, but leave this bouse instantly, or I shall call m ^ 
the neighbours.’ 

“ I bad advanced some steps towards the window, who 
he rushed after roe, and seized me by the arm. 

" f Who gives me the right ? yonr father, little dove— 
your father !* 

44 A diabolical laugh hurst from his lips; the light of the 
taper fell on a pair of grey piercing eyes, which were only 
too well known to me. It was evident who stood before 
me; I now knew that the announcement of his death had 
been a deception devised by him, to serve his own ends. 
Despair gave me supernatural strength; I wrenched 
myself from his grasp, and endeavoured to pull off hii | 
mask. 

“ ‘ I know you, Chevalier de Planto/ I exclaimed; 'and i 
you shall give an account in a court of justice for your cod- ' 
duct/ 

“' We are not yet come to that, sweet dove,* he cried; 
and at the same moment I felt his dagger iu tny breast. I j 
then thought I was killed /* 

The doctor shuddered ; it was a bright day, yet he frit 
that sort of shivering which people are apt to experience 
when in the dim twilight they listen to stories of apparitions. 
He imagined he heard the hoarse laugh of this fiend; he 
fancied he saw glancing from behind the curtains of the 
bed the grey twinkling eyes of this monster in human 
form. 

“ You think, then/* he ©aid, after a pause, 44 that the 
obevalier is not dead, and that it way he who attempted to 
murder you ?* 9 

“ His voice, his eyes, convince me of it; and the hander- 
chief which I gave you last night leaves no room for doubt 
His initials are marked on it.” 

“ You empower me, then, to act for you ? May I disclose 
all you have related to me in a court of justice ?” 

“ l have no choice; you may repeat all. But are yon 
not going to Boloni, doctor, to tell him what I have eid? 
He will believe you; he way also acquainted with the Lady 
Seraph in a. 

“ And may I not be told the name of the ambassador/ 
continued the doctor, "in whose house you were con¬ 
cealed ?” 

“ Certainly: he was called Baron Martinow.” I 

94 How I” cried the physician joyfully , 44 Baron Martinow? j 


Is he not in the service of 8-?’* 

“ Y es ; do you know him ? He was ambassador from 

the-Court, in Paris, and afterwards in St. Peters- 

burg.” 

“ That is good, very good/ 9 said the medfeiwe/rett, nib¬ 
bing his hands with pleasure. “ I know Baron Martinow; 
he arrived here yesterday, and has sent for me to come and i 
see him : he is at the H6tel de Portugal." 

A tear glistened in the eye of the singer; she clasped her I 
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hands, and seemed to be overcome by a feeling of pious 
gratitude. 

“ Thus has God in bis mercy willed that a person 4heuld 
come here to attest my innocence, whom I had believed to 
be hundreds of miles distant 1 Go to him. Ah! Carlo also 
may listen to him, when he confirms to you the truth of 
what I have said.’* 

“ He shill, he shall go to him; I will set about it directly. 
Farewell, my dear child: and keep yourself perfectly 
quiet: all will yet be well with you. Be sure you take the 
mixture every hour.” So said the good doctor, and went 
away. 

Bianetti thanked him by her grateful looks. She became 
more cheerful and tranquil. It seemed as if by the disclo¬ 
sure of her secret a heavy weight had been removed from 
her heart. Sbt looked with more confidence towards the 
future, as a gracious Providence appeared to have compas¬ 
sion on the poor girl. 

Baron Martinow, to whom Lange at a former period had 
had it in his power to render an important service, received 
him with much kindness, and gave him the fullest satisfac¬ 
tion with regard to the Signora Bianetti. He not only cor¬ 
roborated every word she had said, but added the highest 
commendation of her character, and promised that wher¬ 
ever he went in the city, he would make a point of speaking 
in her favour, smd of contradicting the reports which were 
abroad. He kept his word so well, that, by uttering his 
opinions, showing the interest he took in her, and writing 
to her friends, the sentiments of the public underwent a 
wondrous change, as if touched by an enchanter’s wand. 

When the medicinalrath Lange left the elegant apartment 
of the ambassador, he ascended the stairs which led to the 
smaller rooms on the highest floor. In chamber fifty-four 
was lodged the music director, Boloni. He stood to recover 
his breath, for the steep steps had fatigued him. Strange 
sounds reached his ear; there seemed to be a person within 
in great distress: he heard groans and sighs, apparently 
proceeding from one in anguish. Intermingled with the 
moaning of pain were horrible oaths, uttered in French and 
in Italian, in which impatience appeared to find vent, while 
a wild laugh of despair was again succeeded by the deep 
groans which had first arrested the attention of the doctor. 
Lange shuddered. 

“ Have I not already seen symptoms of insanity in the 
maestro?' thought he; “has he now become quite deli¬ 
rious, or has he become ill through grief?” 

He had bent his finger to knock, when for the first time 
he observed that the number of the door was fifty-three. 
How had he been so stupid ? he had almost entered the 
room of a perfect stranger. Annoyed at himself, he went 
on to the next door, which was fifty-four. Here likewise 
there were sounds heard; but how different! A rich deep 
manly voice was singing, and accompanying his song with 
the piano. 

(2b he continued.) 


Royal Italian Opera.—Covbnt Garden. —This 
handsomely arranged house continues to fill well, and the 
programme is one of the most pleasing. The favourite 
operas are produced with great effect, and are admirably 
rendered by well-known and efficient artiste*. 

Her Majesty’s Opera. — Drury Lake.■‘-T he atten¬ 
dances at this boose have been Such as to justify the anti¬ 
cipations of a good season. The company is * strong one, 
and the names of the management are an ample guarantee 
that the operas are placed on the stage in the most perfect 
manner. 

New Queen’s Theatre Royal.~A tr6 w dramatic 
version, by Mr. John Oxenforcf, of Mr. Charles Dickens’s 
old and powerful story of “ Oliver Twist *’ was produced at 
thiB house. 

Royal Strand Theatre. —Mr. Arthur Swanborough, 
the enterprising and judicious manager of this theatre, pro¬ 
duced on Saturday night a new attraction, which is sure to 
prove a great success. It is an historical burlesque extrava¬ 
ganza, entitled “The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” and 
comes from the fluent and prolific pen of Mr. Wm. Brough. 
The historical event selected by the author is the meeting 
of Henry VIII. with Francis I. at Calais, and upon this 
simple occurrence a wonderful number of amusing incidents 
are founded. 

Crystal Palace. —Various changes have recently been 
made in the disposition of things in the interior and in the 
manner of its decoration. The splendid groups of flowers 
tastefully arranged in various spots, are specially attractive, 
both from the pleasant perfume they throw out, and their beau¬ 
tiful colours. A portion of the tropical department, destroyed 
by fire, has been restored and opened to the public, and new 
groups of figures, representing African and other tribes, 
have been added. The picture-gallery has also been re¬ 
stocked with an admirable collection of works by the first 
masters. 

Madame Tussaud’s. —The famous establishment in 
Baker-street, which has through so many years occupied a 
prominent place among the favourite resorts of the people, 
has had its customary large addition to the ordinary influx 
of visitors. All who have succeeded in obtaining celebrity 
by their talents, or notoriety by their iniquities, are here so 
accurately depicted, that the contrasted effects of virtue and 
vice in determining the physical developments, could hardly 
be more strikingly illustrated. Admirable likenesses of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury and Dr. Livingstone, just included 
among the portrait models. 
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LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX 


FOR 


£ 20 . 


0 u Beatrice” Chemises . , 

2 u Alexandra” ditto . , 

4 " Alice” Nightdresses . 

2 “ Maude” ditto . 

6 Pairs Long-Cloth Drawers, tucked 

3 Ditto ditto ditto, trimmed with work 

2 Long-cloth Petticoats, tucked 

1 Ditto ditto, trimmed with work 

3 Camisoles, trimmed with work . 

3 Ditto, extra good 

3 Merino Vests . . , 

3 Flannel Petticoats . . . 

1 Printed Cambric Dressing-Gown 

1 Coloured Flannel ditto . . 

12 Pairs White Cotton Hose 

6 Pairs Lisle Thread Hose 
12 Cambric Pocket-Handkerchiefs . 

6 Hem-stitched ditto , . 

2 Pairs French Wove Corsets 
2 Crinolines, latest fashion 

6 Fine Huckaback Towels 
Haberdashery (an assortment) 


at 

4s. 9d. 

£ s. 
1 8 

d. 

6 


10s. 6d. 

1 1 

0 


5s. lid. 

1 3 

8 


9s. 6d. 

0 19 

0 


3s. 6d. 

1 1 

0 


5s. 6d. 

0 16 

6 


8s. 6d. 

0 17 

0 


13s. 6d. 

0 13 

6 


4s. 9d. 

. 0 14 

3 


6s. 6d. 

0 19 

0 


3s. 6d. 

. 0 10 

6 


8b. 6d. 

1 5 

6 

»» 

21s. Od. 

1 1 

0 

tt 

31s. 6d. 

1 11 

6 

tr 

Is. 9d. 

1 1 

0 

n 

2s. Od. 

0 12 

0 

tt 

Is. Od. 

0 12 

0 

tt 

Is. 6d. 

0 9 

0 

tt 

12s. 6d. 

1 5 

0 

ft 

10s. 6d. 

1 1 

0 

tt 

Is. 2d. 

0 7 

0 


• 

0 10 

0 



£20 0 

0 

yplication. 
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Any single article of the above outfit can be had on application, 

OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 

OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 

For «QO, ^40, ^S0O, find JSIOO. 


The FATEH T 8AN8FLECTUM JUPON, 

10b. 6d; to 21a. 

Thft ONDINA, or WAVER JUPON, 

12a. 6d. 

ARCTIC DOWN PETTICOATS, 

17s. 6d. 


The GEMMA JUPON, 
12s. 6d. 

THOMSON’S CRINOLINES, 

7s. 6d. 

POMPADOUR JUPON, 

25b. 

No steel used. 


The PANTAIL JUPON, 

21s. 

Can be worn with or without the tal 

The PICCADILLY JUPON, 

18a. ed. 

The DUCHESS JUPON, 

10s. 0d. 


Book of Illustrations, containing much Information and all the New Designs in Underclothing, including the 
Alice, Favorite, Edith, Maude, Helena, Beatrice, Dagmar, Princess, and Belgravia Nightdresses, &c., 
also Drawings of Crinolines, Corsets, Camisoles, &c., post free. 

“ The Trousseau and articles inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, style, and 
workmanship. To those whose incomes are limited, a good and lady-like Outfit can be obtained for the Twenty 
Pounds mentioned.”— Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine. 

All Letters to be addressed to Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Underclothing Department. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 8 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, 

87, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Chubch, W. Q 
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SontraretJ hrftfj tfje Special patronage of Set fiSajwig tfje Quuti, 
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ROYAL FAMILY, 




SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


MOBILITY OF OBEAT BBITAIN, 


COUBTS OF fO^OP?, 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 

TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS TO THE SEA.-SI EE, 

And to those who enjoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all eases Fervid Heat, and its concomitant Dost, materially injure 
the Skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate these 
baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defects of an eruptive 
nature, and discolorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints, this Elegant Toilit 
Requisite has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of “ The Unfailing Auxiliary or Fexalb Grace.” 

During SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR will be found 
singularly agreeable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING, 

The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands being neutralised, and the cloud 
induced by relaxation and languor dispelled by its power of maintaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin, without which certain deteri¬ 
oration taxes place. Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the coast, ROWLANDS* KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative 
to the Skin after 

SEABATHING, 

From the iiritation caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending 
the application of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage 
which ensues in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing; here it soothes every species of incidental 
inflammation, and fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. 

From the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the North, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all 
cases by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the most elegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 

The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated 

by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and purifier of the Hair, beyond all precedent. 

Price 8s. 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. fid.; and double that sixe, 21s. 


Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable acids ( a n immediate cense of 

Toothache) by a systematic employment, night and morning, of 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Or Fearl Dentifrice, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Peerl-lik* 
Whiteness, frees them from Tsirtar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness and a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

CAUTION. i SOLD BY 


To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per- 
kins, Bacon, and Pbtoh, the 
eminent engravers, of London. 
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Boulevards des Italiens, July 21th, 1868. 
Chere Amis,— 

Fancy costumes are invariably cut with two skirts, that is 
to say, the jupe and jupon with the Lamballe mantlet, the 
Marie Antoinette fichu, or the small straight paletot as a 
necessary accompaniment. 

All these are] trimmed with cut ruches* or plaits & la vielle 
to match. 

The woollen and silk serges are quite in vogue, in various 
shades. 

If in place of the jupon to match it is made in taffeta, you 
may hare a very charming toilette. 

For example, on a Baltic green poult-de-soie jupon, with a 
high Marie Antoinette volant, a skirt of silver grey mohair, 
ruched & la vielle, and the ruches edged only by a small 
eheval grey ribbon; the skirt relieved very high behind and 
on the sides, so as to form large round denticulations. 

On this skirt a large sash of poult-de-soir of spring green, 
with short ends fringed to match. A fichu Marie Antoinette, 
ornamented with large ruches in the form of a cross in front. 

Taffeta jupons offer the advantage of being able to be worn 
with different toilettes. All the shades of grey look well with 
green. Black cashmere, also very much in vogue this 
summer, is only supposed to be elegant with a jupon of silk. 

Jupons of taffeta, with pekined stripes, are worn more than 
the plain skirts, and they may be worn without volants. 
Foulard costumes, above all, harmonise marvellously well 
with Pekin stripes. 

I have Been several at Chantilly worn by the “ queens of 
fashion,” and there is nothing very astonishing in this, as her 
Majesty the Empress has adopted foulard for the greatest 
part of her toilette for country and travelling dresses. 

The Baltic green, Liman blue, and English grey, are the 
shades mostly worn. 

Round bonnets in straw have also made their appearance. 
The Louis XV. models with straight edge, very low form, are 
the most elegant. The white rice straw is worn with light 
coloured robes, and grey and black straws remain in favour 




for the more simple toilettes. Many young ladies wear the 
puff-chapeau, that is a simple bow of tulle, the ends of which 
fall behind. 

Robe of rose and white striped foulard, ornamented by a 
Marie Antoinette volant with a small bias-piece of rose taffeta, 
which fastens the top, and another at the bottom. Tunic of 
rose foulard, cut at the bottom in round denticulations, edged 
with rose taffeta. The tunic is attached on the sides by a 
large bow of taffeta with long waving ends. Bodice in striped 
foulard having above all a sort of half bodice, describing a flat 
bertha in rose foulard. This bertha is cut in round denticu - 
lations, attached on the shoulders by round bows with ends 
fringed to match. Bow of rose taffeta in the middle of the 
bodice. Collar of rose foulard laced at the top of the bodice. 
Large rose taffeta tied behind. Collar and sleeves of muslin, 
ornamented with Valenciennes. Rose bow and ribbon in the 
hair. Dauphine shoes in rose satin. 

Robe of changing glac6 taffeta, ornamented in the bottom 
by a double galloon of silk. Trimming of taffeta cut in two 
shapes, ornamenting the second skirt. Dahlias of taffeta. 
Archduchess fichu of taffeta to match, encircled by a galloon 
and silk guipure of the same colour. Bow fastening the fichu 
on the sides. The fichu is opened behind, and the two sides 
are crossed in the form of braces. Bonnet of bouillonnee 
gailze, with small train of foliage and clusters of light flowers. 

A bonnet is no longer a head-dress, it is only an ornament. 

Straw has completely succeeded tulle and gauze, and the 
taste for black still remains in the ascendant. 

Spanish and Chantilly laces are very much worn. 

Amongst some of the newest I have seen a bonnet of Belgian 
straw with a large white band in the form of a fanchon. In 
front, small niche in decoupc straw colour crape : this ruche 
is larger behind, and a band falls on the chignon, coming 
round on the front in the form of scarf strings. 

In the middle of this niche a smaller one in black lace. In 
front, diadem of wild flowers, with trains of foliage, with buds 
falling on the sides. Small bouquet to match to serve as an 
agrafe. 

Bonnet of English straw edged with black velvet. Blue and 
black flowers with metallic leaves set en aigrette. Barbes 
of black lace with agrafe of blue flowers. 

Bonnet of rice straw of the Louis XV., round form coquille 
with black lace advancing to the front, and on the middle a 
large rose with a row of buds; behind coquille of lace to 
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large volant two wmsll ones to match. Watteau robe, the 
body and skirt in one pattern. The bodice describes a large 
plait in the middle, which is prolonged on the skirt The 
skirt buttoned; all the front is ornamented by a cut volant, 
with a knot of Bismarck taffeta. Pagoda sleeves, edged with 
a cut volant, with bow at the bottom of the sleeve on the 
seams. Behind, five Bismarck taffeta ribbons, parting from 
the neck and falling to the sash. They are fringed by a 
fringe to match. | Collar and cuffs of muslin and piped 
Valenciennes. Boots of gilt kid. Watteau bonnet with bows 
on the side. 

Ambassadress toilette in pearl grey taffeta. Skirt ornamented 
by a small festooned volant of black silk, having above it a 
high volant with the top of black silk. Tunic rounded on the 
sides towards the back. This tunic has a volant like the skirt. 
Marie Antoinette fichu of pearl grey taffeta,'set on a bodice of 
the same material. The flaps of the fichu are lost in the sash, 
which is fastened on the side by a dahlia of grey, embroidered 
with black denticulations on a small bias set at the bottom of 
the sleeve. Mantilla bonnet of embroidered white tulle. 
Diadem of wild flowers. The mantilla veils the hair, forming 
two pointed barbes in front, attached by a boquet of wild 
flowers. Collar and cuffs of embroidered linen. 

Robe of iris foulard, relieved A la Pompadour on a faille 
jupon ornamented at the top by small black velvet, with small 
buttons above. 

The robe is fastened behind by a large scarf-sash with ends 
rounded and ruched. Cardinal pelerine of the same foulard 
lined with taffeta, and having two ends which fall fin front and 
rather opened en caur. It is relieved behind by three plaits, 
and fastened at the middle by a large bow to match, with 
rounded ends, ruched. The pelerine is ruched all round. The 
sleeves are ornamented at the bottom by a ruche which turns 
up on the seams. Bonnet of black and white straw, with 
ruche of Spanish lace and black velvet. Mantilla of tulle 
embroidered with large silk spots, and edged with Spanish 
lace, falling on the hair, fastened in barbes, with a bow of 
black satin. Bouquet of lilac flowers on the side. 

Jupon of sky-blue taffeta with a single plait. Polonaise of 
pearl grey taffeta, ruched in the old style in azure taffeta. 
This polonaise, buttoned at the sides, is made rather large, so 
as to make plaits at the waist, and must have more plaits 
behind than in front Small pelerine rounded behind, square 
on each side of the front. Large sash of azure taffeta. Flat 
sleeves with cuffs having azure ruches. Fauchon bonnet of 
azure gauze, with scarf fringed with blue. Diadem of blue 
flowers set on a bouillonnd of gauze. 

Young ladies toilette. Jupon of cerise taffeta, ornamented by 
three rows of black velvet. Robe of white alpaca ornamented 
with cerise galloons, with white buttons. Square decollete 
bodice with large pagoda sleeves trimmed with cerise galloon. 
Bows of cerise taffeta on the sleeves. Sash of cerise taffeta 
with three small flaps on the side composed of a cord and a 
tassel. The alpaca robe is festooned at the bottom with white 
silk. This little toilette may be also made in red cashmere and 
white pique, and this would be the cheapest. 

Bride’s toilette composed of an under skirt, ornamented 
with entre deux set in bias, and a robe with flat bodice, 
fastened to left, and formed in biases the whole length of the 
skirt. Three small rolls of faille cover the opening and have 
an ornament of lace. The skirt forms a court mantle behind, 


and is relieved in front a little on the side by a bow of large 
ribbon with two large rosettes with long ends. At the edge 
of the skirt all round a high lace, the top of which is hidden 
by a ruche of faille or taffeta. The bodice has a pelerine 
trimmed by lace retained on the sides by a few orange 
flower buds, which descend to the sash, where it forms a small 
bouquet. On the shoulders, wave of white ribbon, mingled 
with orange flowers. Guimpe of bouillonnh tulle with entn dtuz 
between the bouillonnes. Tuft of orange flowers on the middle. 
Very large tulle veil set on a head-dress with fixed bows. 

FASHIONS—FOULARDS. 

We have been requested lately by Mons. Albert Marchand, 
of 87, Regent Street, to notice his collection of foulards silks 
prepared for the spring and summer seasons. 

Charmed with the few samples which were at first sub¬ 
mitted, we decided to review the immense collection of 
foulards imported by this new establishment, the only one m 
London with this speciality and after a strict examination we 
can, in all confidence, recommend them to our subscribers. 

In fact, Mons. A. Marehand’s foulards arc of a quite excep¬ 
tional manufacture, only brought up this year, the brilliancy 
and magnificence of the tints, and gracefulness of the designs, 
together with the substantialness of the tissues ; each design 
being produced in various colours on various grounds, the 
purpose for which the robe is required regulating the choice of 
colour : for instance, a design which is full dress with a white 
ground, would only be admitted in neglige with a grey or 
brown ground. 

Those kinds with pox* and viUle rate* are charming for 
young ladies’ toilettes ; those with designs of flowers on white, 
lilac, maize and other coloured grounds, are most often em¬ 
ployed for promenade, visiting, and evening toilettes. 

The department of foulards for half-mourning cannot be 
more complete. The warmth of the weather, which now begini 
be felt, makes us recommend this article to all our subscribers 
who prefer to wear half-mourning, foulard being more supple 
and cool than any other Bilk material. 

Short costumes with paletots to match, viz., the combination 
of the present fashion, are destined to give a great extension 
to the sale of the foulards imported by Mons. Albert Marchand, 
and which are manufactured expressly for him. 

It is easy to be able to match the jupon with the robe, plain 
fo ular ds matching very well with foulards with designs; whet 
the plain are not employed for the entire toilette, they com¬ 
pose at least the whole of the jupon. 

The colours of the plain foulards are of surprising beauty; 
for a rich and elegant youg lady we may compose a short 
costume rather in the Pompadour style, the jupon being m 
plain foulard the same colour as the design of the robe. 

It would be too long to enumerate, one by one, all the 
splendid dresses which we have observed, as all our sub¬ 
scribers may have the same advantage that we have had with¬ 
out even going out of their houses, it sufficing to ask for 
patterns from Mons. Albert Marchaud, 87* Regent Street, 
who makes it a pleasure to forward, free by post, a varied 
choice of the newest foulards and those most in vogue. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The model with this number.—A corsage for a young Udy 
for the summer season, light material trimmed. Use the opes 
sleeve, as in a recent number of our Magazine. 
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PLATE I._ Fig. 1.—Coatamo dress of alpaca, with trimmings 

of satin ribbon. Bonnet of pleated silk trimmed with black 

Fig. 2 ._Promenade dress of lavender grey poult-de*soie, with 

trimmings of emerald green satin. Bonnet of white lace orna¬ 
mented with violet-coloured flowers. 

Fig, 3 ._ Little girl's dress of rose coloured French delaine, 

trimmed with silk cord, white underbodice, and sleeves of fine 
white muslin. Hat of black velvet, worn with a pink gauze 
veil. 

PLATES II. & III.— Fig. 1.—Pardesaus of grey laye, orna¬ 
mented on the sides by green satin trimmed with green or black 
fringe. Underskirt of green taffeta, bodice to match. 

Fig. 2.—Tight-fitting casaque of white tissue, with large flat 
plaits. Skirt of maroon satin with black passementerie relieved 
by means of a very large sash. White jupon, with maroon 
Pekin stripes. 

Fig. 3.—Bodice of red cloth, relieving the first skirt on each 
tide with a large bouffette. Second ekirt, forming point, with a 

Fig. 4.—Pelerine camorge, of red or black, ekirt relieved 
behind in muslin and blonde lace, red underskirt.. 

Fig. 5.—Bobo of Japanese foulard, Marie Antoinette fichu to 
match, ornamented by ruches and flat plaits. 

Fig. 6.—Amalice robe, casaque of white organdie, with violet 
spots. The agraffe on the sides has waving ends. Underskirt, 
with tight sleeves of violet, trimmed with red or black biases to 
match. Lampion chapeau. The other kinds of bonnets are the 
mantilla veil and the diadem. 

PLATE IV._ Fig. 1.—Evening dress of blue silk, with an 

upp« skirt of fine game, trimmed with raohings, and looped up 
st the baok with a broad sash to correspond with the dress, 
white nnderbodioe, and sleeves of osmhric. Coiffure orna- 

men ted with a rose. ... ,.. 

2._Dress of violet poult-de-soie, trimmed with a white 

ribbon edged with black. Necktie of black lace. 

Fig, 3 t _Dress of pale green, trimmed with satin bands and 

Mack laoe. 

PLATE V._ Fig. 1.—Promenade bonnet of lilac silk, and 

edged with points of the same, and white flowers and leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage bonnet of white silk, ornamented with corn 
ears and red berries, and narrow amber satin ribbon, ending in 
a white blonde fall. 

Fig. 3.—Second ditto of pale green satin, trimmed with bows 
of the same oolour, and white flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress cap composed of white blonde lace, blue ribbon, 

and a large white rose and leaves. 

Fig. 5. _ Morning ditto of spotted blonde, and trimmed with a 

primrose-coloured rose, and lavender-coloured ribbon. 

Fig. fi.—Hat of white straw with the nm turned up in 
points, edged with narrow lace, and ornamented at the back 
with a pink rose and black satin ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Second ditto of white felt, ornamented with a small 
black, and also a flowing yellow feather. 

Fig. 8._Third ditto of tusoan straw, trimmed round with a 

broad plait of the same, and having placed in the front some 
large white daisies. 

Fig. 9.—Pelerine of fino white muslin, ornamented with 
broad white lace and pink satin ribbon. 


THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 

FROM THE GERMAN. i 

CHAPTER VII. 

As soon as Giuseppa had gained sufficient strength, the 
inspector of police often visited her, in company with Dr. 
Lange, when various measures for obtaining their object 
were discussed. Some plans appeared good, but difficult 
to put in execution; while others were altogether rejected. 
Giuseppa herself at length thought of a way which was 
highly approved of by the two gentlemen. “ The doctor, 
she said, « has promised to permit me to go out in a few 
weeks! if he has no objection I should like to appear again 
amongst the people at the last masquerade of the carnival. 

I feel desirous of first appearing there where my misfortune 
began. If we make this intention sufficiently public in 

B_beforehand, and if the chevalier is still here, in all 

probability he will again come masked into my presence 
He will certainly be on his guard against speaking 5 he will 
take care not to betray himself; but he will not give up his 
design of revenging himself on me, and I could recognise 
him amidst thousands. What do you think, gentlemen ? 

«. The plan is not a bad one,” said the inspector. When 
he hears you are to be at this ball, he will not, I am certain, 
stay away, were it only to see again the object of hi. 
vengeance, and to add fresh fuel to his wrath. I think, 
however, you should not wear a mask: he will then know 
tou the more easily, approach you the sooner, and fall into 
the snare. I shall dress a few stout fellows in dominoes, 
and give them to you as an escort: at a sign from you they 

will lay hold of him-’* . . ,. 

Babette the waiting-maid had gone out and in during this 
conversation; she had heard the resolution expressed by 
her mistress of finding out the murderer or hi. assistant; 
she considered herself, therefore, bound in every way to aid 
in his detection. She went to the police inspector, took 
courage, and said, ‘‘.She had made the doctor awaw of a 
circumstance which might lead to discovery, but that ho 
did not seem to be of her opinion.” 

“No circumstance is unimportant, young woman, in 
such an affair as this,” answered the officer of the law, if 

^Mtotor^'^gnora is almost too reserved, and that 
she doe. not speak out plainly; when she received the 
stab, and fell fainting into my arma, her last word waa 

B °« 1 ‘ I What!” exclaimed the inspector, angrily 5 "and this 
has been hidden from me till now! Such an important dr. 

cumstance I Are you certain you heard correctly f 

« Upon my honour,” replied the damsel, laying her hand 
solemnly on her heart, " the aignora said ‘ Bolnau, and said 
it so sadly, that I never doubted it was the murderer's name, 

but I beg of you not to betray me! ” 

It was a maxim of the inspector’s that no man, however 
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respectable he might appear, was altogether beyond sus¬ 
picion. The counsellor of the board of trade, Bolnau (and 
he knew no other in the city of that name), was, indeed, 
known to him as a most orderly person; but were there not 
cases where persons, against whom nothing could be said 
according to public appearance, were precisely those who 
gave the officers of justice most trouble ? Might Bolnau 
not be acting secretly in concert with this Chevalier de 
Planto? Pursuing such reflections, he took his way to¬ 
wards the broad street, as it occurred to him that the 
counsellor was in the habit of walking there about that 
hour, and he was determined to sound him a little. Just at 
that moment Bolnau came down the street, and, as usual, 
was saluting and speaking to his acquaintances on all sides; 
he was laughing, and appeared to be in excellent spirits. 
He was within about fifty steps of the inspector when he 
caught the first glimpse of this functionary : he became 
pale, turned round, and was in the act of slipping down a 
side street. 44 A suspicious, a most suspicious circumstance," 
thought the inspector, as he ran after him and called him by 
his name, which made Bolnau stand still. The counsellor 
seemed the image of woe; in hollow tones he uttered a bon 
jour, tried to smile, but his features became convulsed, his 
knees shook, and his teeth chattered. 

It is a rare thing to meet you now, sir," began the 
inspector. “ I have not seen you pass my house for some 
time. You do not appear to be quite well," added his tor¬ 
mentor, with a piercing look. 44 You are very pale. Is 
there anything the matter with you ? " 

44 No; I am only rather cold. I was certainly not very 
well for a few days; but. Heaven be thanked, I am now 
better." 

44 So you have not been well," continued the inspector; 
44 1 should not have thought it; for 1 fancied that 1 saw you 
at the masquerade lately, when you appeared quite cheerful 
and well." 

44 Yes, so I was; but the next day I was obliged to keep 
my bed—one of my old nervous attacks; but I am now 
perfectly recovered." 

44 Well, then, I hope you will not fail to be at the next 
assembly; it is the last of tho carnival, and will be most 
brilliant. I shall expect to see you there. Till then, adieu, 
counsellor." 

44 He expects to meet me there 1" exclaimed the coun¬ 
sellor, with a rueful countenance. 44 He suspects me," 
thought he to himself. 44 He must know something of the 
last word uttered by the singer. It is true she is recovering: 
but may not the suspicion which exists in the mind of this 
officer of the police become noised abroad ? May he not 
order me to be watched ? The secret police will then follow 
me, whenever I turn I shall see strange cunning faces! 1 

shall not dare to speak, for each word will be reported, 
interpreted. I shall be regarded, alas! as a turbulent 
fellow—a dangerous individual; and yet I have lived as 
quietly and harmlessly as William Tell in the fourth act." 


In this way soliloquised the unfortunate Bolnau. His # 
agony increased, as he thought of the insidious questions ^ 
about the masquerade; 44 he certainly thinks I shall not 
venture near the signora, on account of an evil conscience; 
but I shall—I must, if only to remove his suspicion. And 
yet—may I not feel a shivering, a trembling come over me 
in her presence, just because I know he will be thinking 
that I must tremble from the stings and torture of an evil 
conscience ?" 

He tormented himself with such thoughts; they haunted 
him the whole day. He remembered that an author had 
shown, in a celebrated work, how people might have 
anguish from dread of anguish; and this appeared quite to 
be his case. But he felt that he must be courageous, and 
face the danger. He borrowed for the occasion, from the 
mask-lender, the magnificent costume of the Pacha of 
Janina. He put it on every day, and exercised himself in 
frout of a largo mirror, in order to exhibit in his mask 
without restraint. He made a figure of his dressing-gown, 
placed it on a chair, which figure was to represent Signora 
Bianetti. He walked about as the Pacha, then approached 
her, and congratulated her on her restored health. 

On the third day he was enabled to play his part without 
shaking; he therefore thought he might do a little more, 
and undertake something yet more difficult. He wished to 
appear quite at his ease, and very polite; and he resolved on 
offering her pure refreshments. He practised with a glass of 
water on a plate. At first it rattled sadly in his trembling hand; 
but he at last overcame this weakness, and was even able to 
act his part quite easily, so that no mortal would be able to 
say that they saw him tremble. Ali Pacha, of Janina, now 
felt himself sufficiently courageous to go to the masquerade, 
in spite of his anxieties. 

The physician, Lange, proposed that he should himself 
have the pleasure of accompanying the singer, when she 
should appear in publio again, the first time after her ill¬ 
ness; to this the signora most readily agreed. Doctor 
Lange had indeed, by his true kindness, his paternal care, 
won a claim to her warmest gratitude. They appeared to¬ 
gether at the masquerade, and it seemed even to the doctor 
himself, while by the side of the fair and interesting girl, 
that he was a person of no small consequence. The people 

in B-were a strange set. At first every one, from the 

visitors in the highest and most fashionable drawing-rooms, 
down to the frequenters of the beer-shops, had spoken ill of 
Bianetti; but when men of consequence took her by the 
hand, when respectable dames] publicly defended her, the 
weathercocks turned with thfc wind, and the inhabitants of 

B-, affected by the fate of the poor girl, ran about the 

streets almost dead with joy because she had recovered. 
When she entered the room it seemed as if she had been 
waited for as the queen of the festival. People shouted, 
clapped their hands, and cried 44 Bravo !" just as they were 
wont to do when she had executed some difficult roulade* 
The doctor, too, came in for a share. 
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: “ Look! there he ie!” they said; “ that is the skilful 
physician who saved her life.” 

Guiseppa felt herself pleasingly affected by this applause 
of the crowd; indeed, she had almost forgotten, in the 
midst of so many whispered 'good wishes, that a more 
serious object had brought her to that place; but the four 
robust dominoes who followed her steps, and the questions 
of the doctor, “ whether she had yet observed the grey eyes 
of the chevalier,” kept her in remembrance of her purpose. 
It soon became evident to both the doctor and herself, that 
a tall, thin man, in the costume of a Turk (called in the city 

of B-, that of Ali Bassa) kept always near them; as 

often as the stream of masks forced him away, he returned 
again and again to their side. The singer made a sign to 
the doctor, looked significantly at the mask, and said— 

“ I have observed him for a long time.” 

The Turk approached with rather uncertain steps; the 
signora clung more closely to the arm of the physician. 
Two grey eyes were now seen peering from out of the mask, 
and a hollow voice said,— 

“lam delighted beyond measure, most excellent made¬ 
moiselle, to see you in such desirable health.” 

The signora turned away in terror and appeared to trem¬ 
ble ; the mask likewise, seeing her draw back, disappeared 
among the crowd. 

“ Is it he ?” asked the doctor; “ compose yourself, for we 
must proceed quietly, and with much precaution.” 

{To be continued.) 


Something worth Knowing.— A wife must learn 
how to form her husband’s happiness by seeking to know 
in what direction the secret of his comfort lies; she must 
not cherish his weaknesses by working upon them; she 
must not rashly run counter to his prejudices. Her motto 
must be, never to irritate. She must study never to draw 
largely upon the small stock of patience in man’s nature, 
nor to increase his obstinacy by trying to drive him; never, 
if possible, to have “scenes.” I doubt much if a real 
quarrel, even if made up, does not loosen the bond between 
man and wife, and sometimes (unless the affection of both 
be very sincere) lasting. If irritation should occur, a woman 
must expect to hear from most men a strength and vehemence 
of language far more than the occasion requires. Mild as 
well as stern men are prone to this exaggeration of lan¬ 
guage ; let not a woman be tempted ever to say anything 
sarcastic or violent in retaliation. The bitterest repentance 
must needs follow such an indulgence if she do. Men fre¬ 
quently forget what they have themselves said, but seldom 
what is uttered by their wives. They are grateful, too, for 
forbearance in such cases; for, whilst asserting roost loudly 
that they are right, they are often conscious that they are 
wrong. Give a little time, as the greatest boon you can 
bestow to the irritated feelings of your husband .—The 
J English Matron. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Royal Haymarkrt Theatre. —The able manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Buckstone always secures for this favourite 
theatre its full share of patronage from all classes. “A 
Hero of Romance ” is still the great attraction, and it cer¬ 
tainly deserves the large amount of popularity it has ob¬ 
tained. Mr. Sothem really acts and looks like a veritable 
hero of romance, and the charming Miss Robertson is 
worthy of so fascinating a lover. Mr. Buckstone is wha 
he has been for many years—the especial favourite of every 
audience. 


Theatre Royal Adelphi. —An entire change of per¬ 
formance lias taken place at this house since the withdrawal 
of the celebrated “ No Thoroughfare.” Mr. Webster has 
several novelties in contemplation for the next season, 
which, it is anticipated, will be as successful as the present 
one. Some “Adelphi hits” are spoken of as likely to be made. 

Queen’s Theatre. —“ Still Waters Run Deep ” has 
been revived at this new and comfortable theatre for Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, who have lost none of their attrac¬ 
tion from the lapse of time since the play was originally 
produced. “Fowl Play,” a clever travestie of Messrs. 
Boucicault’s and Charles Reade’s drama of “ Foul Play,” 
serves to finish an extremelypleasant evening’s entertainment. 

Theatre Royal Holborn. —The celebrated novel of 
“ Foul Play ” has been adapted to the stage for this theatre 
with every care for effectiveness and completeness, which 
the talented management of Miss Fanny Josephs would 
guarantee. The drama itself is one of powerful and varied 
interest, and the cast is exceedingly strong; this, coupled 
with the fact that every care has been bestowed upon the 
scenic effect*, renders the theatre at present the most attrac¬ 
tive in the metropolis. 

Christy Minstrels. —These really charming melo¬ 
dists continue their pleasing entertainments as usual at St. 
James’s Hall, and attract large and fashionable audiences. 
There is a refinement in the performance of the Christy 
Minstrels which is not usually found in any other entertain¬ 
ment of the class—indeed, there are many of their senti¬ 
mental songs which have become favourites in the drawing¬ 
room, and possess a degree of melody above the average. 

1 he more comic portion of the programme is rendered with 
great humour, and is singularly free from the slightest 
approach to vulgarity, either direct or implied. 

Madame Tussaud’s. —The latest addition to this place 
of never-failing interest and most varied amusement, is an 
excellent portrait figure of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales in his state robes as a knight of the most noble < 
order of St. Patrick. The insignia is accurately followed, £ 
and the beauty of the model, as a work of art, has been £ 
admitted to be very great. The exquisite freshness and Q 
beauty of the new court costumes just completed on the w! 
different Royal groups is quite unsurpassed. £ 
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LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX 


FOR 


£ 20 . 


0 " Beatrice” Chemises . 

2 M Alexandra” ditto 
4 “ Alice” Nightdresses 

2 “ Maude” ditto . 

6 Pairs Long-Cloth Drawers, tucked . 

3 Ditto ditto ditto, trimmed with work 

2 Long-cloth Petticoats, tucked 

1 Ditto ditto, trimmed with work , 

3 Camisoles, trimmed with work 
3 Ditto, extra good 

3 Merino Vests . 

3 Flannel Petticoats . 

1 Printed Cambric Dressing-Gown 

1 Coloured Flannel ditto . 

12 Pairs White Cotton Hose 

6 Pairs Lisle Thread Hose 
12 Cambric Pocket-Handkerchiefs . 

6 Hem-stitched ditto 

2 Pairs French Wove Corsets 
2 Crinolines, latest fashion 

6 Fine Huckaback Towels 
Haberdashery (an assortment) 


Any single article of the above outfit can be had on application. 


at 

4 s. 9 d. 


£ s. 
1 8 

d. 

6 


10s. 6d. 


1 1 

0 

» 

5 s. lid. 


1 3 

8 

99 

9 s. 6d. 


0 19 
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3 s. 6d. 
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0 

99 
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0 13 

6 
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0 14 

3 


6s. 6d. 
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0 
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3 s. 6d. 
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6 

»» 
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6 

>» 

21s. Od. 


1 1 

0 

9. 

31 s. 6d. 


1 11 

6 

9. 
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1 1 

0 

99 

2 s. Od. 


0 12 

0 

99 

Is. Od. 


0 12 

0 

99 

99 

Is. fid. 


0 9 

0 

12s. 6d. 


1 5 
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91 

10s. fid. 


1 1 

0 

9. 

Is. 2d. 


0 7 

0 


• 


0 10 
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£20 0 

0 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 

OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 

For 4SSO, «40, «0O, and 42100. 


The PATENT 8AN8FLECTUX JUPON, 

10a. 6<1. to 21s. 

The ONDINA, or WAVER JUPON, 
12#. 6d. 

ARCTIC DOWN PETTICOATS, 

17s. 6d. 


The GEMMA JUPON, 
12s. 6d. 

THOMSOITS CRINOLINES, 
7s. «d. 

POMPADOUR JUPON, 
26s. 

No steel used. 


The FANTAIL JUPON, 

21s. 

Can lie worn with or without the tail. 

The PICCADILLY JUPON, 

13s. 6d. 


The DUCHESS JUPON. 

108. Od. 


Book of IllustratioDB, containing much Information and all the New Designs in Underclothing, including the 
Alice, Favorite, Edith, Maude, Helena, Beatrice, Dagmar, Princess, and Belgravia Nightdresses, 
also Drawings of Crinolines, Corsets, Camisoles, ftc., post tree. 

“ The Trousseau and articles inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, style, and 
workmanship. To those whose incomes are limited, a good and lady-like Outfit can be obtained for the Twenty 
Pounds mentioned.”— Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine. 

All Letters to be addressed to Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Underolothing Department. 


ADDLET BOURNE, 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, 
87, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. 
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Soiumtrt Snitfj tfje Special patronage of Set fBajeotg % fiuon, 

V. • ada •??-, K- 


ROYAL FAMILY, 


SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


NOBILITY OP OBSAT BBITAIN, 


C0UBT8 Of fffOPK, 


AND UNIVEBSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDE, 

And to those who enjoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all cases Fervid Heat, and its concomitant Dost, materially injure 
the Skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate these 
baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defects of an eruptive 
nature, and discolorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints, this Elegant Toilet 
Requisite lias, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of “ The Unfailing Auxiliary or Female Grace.” 

During SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR will he found 
singularly agreeable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING, 

The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands being neutralised, and the cloud 
induced by relaxation and languor dispelled by its power of maintaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin, without which oertain deteri¬ 
oration takes place. Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the coast, ROWLANDS' KALYDOR is indispensable as a presemtire 
to the Skin after 


SEABATHING, 

From the iiritation caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending 
the application of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage 
which ensues in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing; here it soothes every species of incidental 
inflammation, ar.d fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. 

From the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the North, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all 
cases by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the mostelegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 


The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated 

by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

A d( lightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and purifier of the Hair, beyond all precedent 
Price 3s. fid. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. fid.; and double that size, 21s. 


Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable acids (*11 immediate cause of 

Toothache) by a systematic employment, night and morning, of 


Or Tearl Dentifri 
Whiteness, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Dentifrice, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a PearWike 
biteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness and a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Petch, the 
eminent engravers, of London. 




Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 




V ASK FOR “ ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES.” 


SOLD BY 


A. ROWLAND ft SOHS, 


20, Hatton Garde*, 


LONDON, 


And bf Chsmists mmi Fsrftnsn. 
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LONDON AND PARIS 


LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 

polite Jitirature, tft. 


No. 431. 


JULY, 1868. 


Tor.. 41. 


Tkit Magazine will be forwarded, post free, for sir months, to any part qf the 
United Kingdom, on the receipt of the half-yearly Subscription qfSLz Shillings 
and Sixpence. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevards des Italiens, July 27th , 1868. 
Ciixrk Amik,— 

Fancy costumes are invariably cut with two skirts, that is 
to say, the jupe and jupon with the Lamballe mantlet, the 
Marie Antoinette fichu, or the small straight paletot as a 
necessary accompaniment. 

All these are£ trimmed with cut ruches, or plaits & la viellc 
to match. 

The woollen and silk serges are quite in vogue, in various 
shades. 

If in place of the jupon to match it is made in taffeta, you 
may have a very charming toilette. 

For example, on a Baltic green poult-de-soie jupon, with a 
high Marie Antoinette volant, a skirt of silver grey mohair, 
inched d la vielle, and the ruches edged only by a small 
cheval grey ribbon; the skirt relieved very high behind and 
on the sides, so as to form large round denticulations. 

On this skirt a large sash of poult-de-soir of spring green, 
with short ends fringed to match. A fichu Marie Antoinette, 
ornamented with large ruches in the form of a cross in front. 

Taffeta jnpona offer the advantage of being able to be worn 
with different toilettes. All the shades of grey look well with 
green. Black cashmere, also very much in vogue this 
summer, is only supposed to be elegant with a jupon of Bilk. 

Jnpons of taffeta, with pekined stripes, are worn more than 
the plain skirts, and they may be worn without volants. 
Foulard costumes, above all, harmonise marvellously well 
with Pekin stripes. 

I have seen several at Chantilly worn by the “queens of 
fashion,” and there is nothing very astonishing in this, as her 
Majesty the Empress has adopted foulard for the greatest 
part of her toilette for country and travelling dresses. 

The Baltic green, Liman bine, and English grey, are the 
shades mostly worn. 

Round bonnets in straw have also made their appearance. 
The Louis XV. models with straight edge, very low form, are 
the most elegant. The white rice straw is worn with light 
coloured robes, and grey and black straws remain in favour 




for the more simple toilettes. Many young ladies wear the 
puff-chapeau, that is a simple bow of tulle, the ends of which 
fall behind. 

Robe of rose and white striped foulard, ornamented by a 
Marie Antoinette volant with a small bias-piece of rose taffeta, 
which fastens the top, and another at the bottom. Tunic of 
rose foulard, cut at the bottom in round denticulations, edged 
with rose taffeta. The tunic is attached on the sides by a 
large bow* of taffeta with long waving ends. Bodice in striped 
foulard having above all a sort of half bodice, describing a flat 
bertha in rose foulard. This bertha is cut in round denticu* 
lations, attached on the shoulders by round bows with ends 
fringed to match. Bow of rose taffeta in the middle of the 
bodice. Collar of rose foulard laced at the top of the bodice. 
Large rose taffeta tied behind. Collar and sleeves of muslin, 
ornamented with Valenciennes. Rose bow and ribbon in the 
hair. Dauphine shoes in rose satin. 

Robe of changing glacl taffeta, ornamented in the bottom 
by a double galloon of silk. Trimming of taffeta cut in two 
shapes, ornamenting the second skirt. Dahlias of taffeta. 
Archduchess fichu of taffeta to match, encircled by a galloon 
and silk guipure of the same colour. Bow fastening the fichu 
on the sides. The fichu is opened behind, and the two sides 
are crossed in the form of braces. Bonnet of bouillonneo 
gauze, with small train of foliage and clusters of light flowers. 

A bonnet is no longer a head-dress, it is only an ornament. 

Straw has completely succeeded tulle and gauze, and the 
taste for black still remains in the ascendant. 

Spanish and Chantilly laces are very much worn. 

Amongst some of the newest I have seen a bonnet of Belgian 
straw with a large white band in the form of a fanchon. In 
front, small ruche in decoupl straw colour crape : this ruche 
is larger behind, and a band falls on the chignon, coining 
round on the front in the form of scarf strings. 

In the middle of this ruche a smaller one in black lace. In 
front, diadem of wild flowers, with trains of foliage, with buds 
falling on the sides. Small bouquet to match to serve as an 
agrafe. 

Bonnet of English straw edged with block velvet. Blue and 
black flowers with metallic leaves set en aigrette . Barbes 
of black lace with agrafe of blue flowers. 

Bonnet of rice straw of the Louis XV., round form coquille 
with black lace advancing to the front, and on the middle a 
large rose with a row of buds; behind coquille of lace to 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 




match. The row of buds is set on a barbe of black lace, 
which falls on one side. 

Bonnet of white straw with a small embroidery of black 
velvet. Garland of foliage. Green beetle and diadem of 
narcissus. Large knot of Mettemich green ribbon behind, 
and a narcissus with foliage in the middle of the knot. 

This last bonnet is of a charming design. Many birds of 
small size, butterflies, beetles, and flies of all kinds and 
colours, are employed for decorating bonnets. 

A robe of velvet, mauve glac4 with green, with a volant 
plaited rather high and embroidered with velvet, on which we 
set a small polonaise, closed in bias, embroidered with black 
velvet. Flat sleeves, ornamented with an embroidery, which 
joins a fente, which is at the bottom of the sleeves. 

There are many dresses of this kind made in pekined and 
changing taffeta. 

Toilettes for the country. Jupon of Alpine, mauve taffeta, 
with a high plaited volant; the plaits falling on the other 
skirt of mauve taffeta, cut in pointed denticulations, em¬ 
broidered with satin. Three small rolls of satin ornament the 
bottom of the skirt. Tunic of black taffeta set above the 
skirt, forming four large denticulations: one in front, two on 
the sides, one behind. The one behind is open, and in the 
fente passes a knot of black taffeta tied at the bottom of the 
skirt, ornamented with small rolls of satin. The tunic is 
encircled by a laced bias of mauve and three rolls of satin. 

The bodice is fastened to the tunic, and is black with mauve 
sleeves. Dauphine fichu rounded behind, open in front, 
coming down to the sash. Fanchon bonnet of black lace with 
a cluster of iris, with long foliage, fixed on the side. Collar 
and cuffs of quilted linen. 

Jupon of azure taffeta, ornamented by two bands of straw- 
coloured foulard. Mantle of straw foulard, ornamented with 
large biases of blue foulard on the sides, two large coques 
with pans, encircled with azure taffeta, ornamenting the 
robe; above the bows rises a blue braid. Azure sash round 
the waist with large rosettes of foulard, ornamented with light 
blue taffeta. Quite flat bodice, with epaulettes and orna¬ 
ments of light blue taffeta. Blue lace collar. Straw bonnet. 

Kobe of faille or gauze of a Mettemich green. Bound 
skirt, ornamented by three rolls of satin behind and white 
blonde lace set at the bottom’of the third roll. This blonde is 
fastened on the side, and the rolls form an edging to the 
breadths. In front they are reproduced, and ornament the 
robe, but without blonde. Square decollete with the same 
blonde encircling the shoulders. Short sleeves, with ballon 
Empire . The bodice, cut square, shows a guimpe of tulle 
with very small bouillons, and has sleeves to match buillonne 
at the top. Bound waist, sash of white gros grain ; behind, 
two bows in the form of a dahlia retain two white ribbons, 
descending on each side, and partly relieving a buffante 
tunic. A large dahlia bow is set at the end of each ribbon, 
and the ribbon which passes under simulates a scarf, which 
forms the puffing of the tunic, and is tied negligently in the 
middle of the skirt, with long ends. In front, the tunic falls 
squarely, and is ornamented by rolls, and the same blonde as 
the bottom. Head-dress formed of a double row of rolled 
crape. Knot of hair on the top of the head and chignon with 
falling curls behind. 

Roto of pearl grey faille. Skirt without train, with volant 
j with flat “ organ pipe ” plaits. Tunic edged with small rolls, 


relieved en panier behind. High bodice flat, buttoned in 
front. Round sash in aurora faille. On the sides cockade 
with one long end fringed. Tyrolian braces in faille, forming 
epaulette, and crossing the bodice squarely. Plain flat sleeves, 
with Empire ballon at the top. Simple head-dress, with 
boucles frisees on the front, bow at the top of the head, sad 
long ends 1 ehind. Flat collar and cuffs of lawn. 


Abyssinian Women. —As none of the damsels of Wadeli | 
subscribe to the magazine, it is unnecessary to paraphrase 
their immensely buxom development as a tendency to enthos- 
point ; but, this undeniable characteristic of theirs once 
admitted, it maybe said that some of them are passing comely 
withal, and as notably superior to their sisters of Tigreh u 
they are to their own brothers and husbands. God help the 
latter ! A sunny smile and an open countenance, and a step 
that tells of mountain-side and forest-path, are good things in . 
woman ; and they are all possessed in perfection by these | 
daughters of Ethiopia. Their hair, unhappily, is buttered 
according to the prevailing fashion—for where did any female i 
society ever rise superior to fashion ?—and, plaited in ridge ' 
and furrow from the forehead backward over the head, is 
either gathered behind into a broad wisp, resembling the tail 
of a Cape of Good Hope sheep, or else is shed in a number of 
heavy flakes over the temples and cheeks, giving its mistress 
in the latter case much of that wild aud amiable expression of 
counten an ce which a similar disposition of the wool on the 
top of the head gives to the large black spaniels that are hied 
on the banks of the Tweed. The whole commerce of the 
country is in the h ands of the dominant sex. The old crones 
of the community—pictures, some of them, of misery and 
angularity—are to be seen on every road in long procession, 
bent double under loads of salt, which they are carrying 
inland in the form of small bricks or blocks, not only for con¬ 
sumption in their own villages, but to be used in place of 
silver, as an article of barter. These may be taken as repre¬ 
senting the charwomen of the population, since they work for 
hire, and are employed in preference to porters of the other j 
sex, partly because the lives of women are safe at the hands 
of the robbers who infest the ways. Peasant girls of the 
better class, again, simply dressed in jacket of dingy cotton, 
with an upper toga, either of leather, or more commonly of 
black woollen blanket, which reaches only to the knees, and 
is drawn tight round the waist with thong of cowhide, j 
enclosing often in its upper portions couple of babies and 
half-a-dozen hens, throng our camps from morning till night, i 
in earnest endeavour to ascertain experimentally what will 
and what will not fetch a dollar. They are attended by a | 
posse of their husbands and brothers. But, whenever one of 
these good-for-nothings attempts to do a little traffic with any 
of us on his own account, or parts with a portion of the house¬ 
hold produce in exchange for a coin which has not been 
scrutinised and passed as genuine by his wife, there arises a 
clamour as of sea-gulls from many a maid and matron, and the i 
poor man straightway is made to feel he had better have I 
stayed at home.— Blackwood?s Magazine* ^ 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. k 

We give with this Number a model of a bertha for jacket K 
or out-of-door use, to be trimmed with fringe, headed with a W 
satin trimming. 
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DESCRIPTION OP ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Coatumo dress of alpaoa, with trimmings 
of satin ribbon. Bonnet of pleated silk trimmed with black 
lace. 

Fig. 2.—Promenade dress of laveuder grey poult-de-soie, with 
trimmings of emerald green satin. Bonnet of white lace orna¬ 
mented with violet-coloured flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Little girl's drees of rose coloured French delaine, 
trimmed with silk cord, white underbodice, and sleeves of fine 
white muslin. Hat of black velvet, worn with a pink gauze 
veil. 

PLATES II. & III.— Fig. 1.—Pardessus of grey ikye, orna¬ 
mented on the sides by green satin trimmed with green or black 
fringe. Underskirt of green taffeta, bodice to match. 

Fig . 2.—Tight-fitting casaque of white tissue, with large flat 
plaits. Skirt of maroon satin with black passementerie relieved 
by means of a very large sash. White jupon, with maroon 
Pekin stripes. 

Fig. 3.—Bodice of red cloth, relieving the first skirt on each 
side with a large bouffette. Second skirt, forming point, with a 
large sash. 

Fig. 4.—Pelerine camorge, of red or black, skirt relieved 
behind in muslin and blonde lace, red underskirt. 

Fig. 5.—Bobo of Japanese foulard, Marie Antoinette fichu to 
match, ornamented by ruches and flat plaits. 

Fig. 6.—Amalioe robe, casaque of white organdie, with violet 
spots. The agraffe on the sides has waving ends. Underskirt, 
with tight sleeves of violet, trimmed with red or black biases to 
match. Lampion chapeau. The other kinds of bonnets are the 
mantilla veil and the diadem. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Evening dress of blue silk, with an 
upper skirt of fine gauze, trimmed with ruohings, and looped up 
at the book with a broad sash to correspond with the dress, 
white underbodioe, and sleeves of cambrio. Coiffure orna¬ 
mented with a rose. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of violet poult-de-soie, trimmed with a white 
ribbon edged with blaok. Necktie of black laoe. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of pale green, trimmed with satiu bands and 
black lace. 

PLATE Y.— Fig. 1 .— Promenade bonnet of lilac silk, and 
adged with points of the same, and white flowers and leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage bonnet of white silk, ornamented with oorn 
ears and red berries, and narrow amber satin ribbon, ending in 
a white blonde fall. 

Fig. 3.—Second ditto of pale green satin, trimmed with bows 
of the same oolour, and white flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress cap composed of white blonde lace, blue ribbon, 
•nd a huge white rose and leaves. 

Fig. 5.—Morning ditto of spotted blonde, and trimmed with a 
primrose-coloured rose, and lavender-coloured ribbon. 

Fig. G.—Hat of white straw with the nm turned up in 
points, edged with narrow lace, and ornamented at the back 
with a pink rose and black satin ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Second ditto of white felt, ornamented with a small 
black, and also a flowing yellow feather. 

Fig. 8.—Third ditto of tusoan straw, trimmed round with a 
broad plait of the same, and having placed in the front some 
large white daisies. 

Fig. 9.— Pelerine of fine white muslin, ornamented with 
broad white lace and pink satin ribbon. 


THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 


CHAPTER VII. 

As soon as Giuseppa had gained sufficient strength, the 
inspector of police often visited her, in company with Dr. 
Lange, when various measures for obtaining their object 
were discussed. Some plans appeared good, but difficult 
to put in execution; while others were altogether rejected. 
Giuseppa herself at length thought of a way which was 
highly approved of by the two gentlemen. “ The doctor,** 
she said, “ has promised to permit me to go out in a few 
weeks! if he has no objection I should like to appear again 
amongst the people at the last masquerade of the carnival. 
1 feel desirous of first appearing there where my misfortune 
began. If we make this intention sufficiently public in 
B—- beforehand, and if the chevalier is still here, in all 
probability he will again come masked into my presence. 
He will certainly be on his guard against speaking; he will 
take care not to betray himself; but be will not give up his 
design of revenging himself on me, and I could recognise 
him amidst thousands. What do you think, gentlemen ?" 

“ The plan is not a bad one,’* said the inspector. “ When 
he hears you are to be at this ball, he will not, I am certain, 
stay away, were it only to see again the object of his 
vengeance, and to add fresh fuel to his wrath. I think, 
however, you should not wear a mask: he will then know 
you the more easily, approach you the sooner, and fall into 
the snare. I shall dress a few stout fellows in dominoes, 
and give them to you as an escort: at a sign from you they 
will lay hold of him." 

Babette the waiting-maid had gone out and in during this 
conversation; she had heard the resolution expressed by 
her mistress of finding out the murderer or his assistant; 
she considered herself, therefore, bound in every way to aid 
in his detection. She went to the police inspector, took 
courage, and said, “She bad made the doctor aware of a 
circumstance which might lead to discovery, but that he 
did not seem to be of her opinion.” 

“No circumstance is unimportant, young woman, in 
such an affair as this,** answered the officer of the law, “if 
you know anything.** 

“ I think the signora is almost too reserved, and that 
she does not speak out plainly; when she received the 
stab, and fell fainting into my arms, her last word wae 
Bolnau.” 

“Whatl** exclaimed the inspector, angrily5 “and this 
has been hidden from me till now! Such an important cir* 
cumstance I Are you certain you heard correctly ? ** 

“ Upon my honour," replied the damsel, laying her hand 
solemnly on her heart, “ the signora said * Bolnau,' and said 
it so sadly, that I never doubted it was the murderer's name; j 
but I beg of you not to betray me ! 99 < 

It was a maxim of the inspector’s that no man, however ( 

- -voe&qQQi 
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respectable he might appear, was altogether beyond sus¬ 
picion. The counsellor of the board of trade, Bolnau (and 
he knew no other in the city of that name), was, indeed, 
known to him as a most orderly person; but were there not 
cases where persons, against whom nothing could be said 
according to public appearance, were precisely those who 
gave the officers of justice most trouble ? Might Bolnau 
not be acting secretly in concert with this Chevalier de 
PI an to ? Pursuing such reflections, he took his way to¬ 
wards the broad 6treet, as it occurred to him that the 
counsellor was in the habit of walking there about that 
hour, and he was determined to sound him a little. Just at 
that moment Bolnau came down the street, and, as usual, 
was saluting and speaking to his acquaintances on all sides; 
he was laughing, and appeared to be in excellent spirits. 
He was within about fifty steps of the inspector when be 
caught the first glimpse of this functionary: he became 
pale, turned rouud, and was in the act of slipping down a 
side street. “ A suspicious, a most suspicious circumstance,** 
thought the inspector, as he ran after him and called him by 
his name, which made Bolnau stand still. The counsellor 
seemed the image of woe; in hollow tones he uttered a bon 
jour, tried to smile, but his features became convulsed, his 
knees shook, and his teeth chattered. 

It is a rare thing to meet you now, sir/* began the 
inspector. “ I have not seen you pass my house for some 
time. You do not appear to be quite well,'* added his tor¬ 
mentor, with a piercing look. “You are very pale. Is 
there anything the matter with you ? ** 

“ No; I am only rather cold. I was certainly not very 
well for a few days; but, Heaven be thanked, I am now 
better." 

“ So you have not been well," continued the inspector; 
“ I should not have thought it; for I fancied that 1 saw you 
at the masquerade lately, when you appeared quite cheerful 
and well.’' 

“ Yes, so I was; but the next day I was obliged to keep 
my bed—one of my old nervous attacks; but I am now 
perfectly recovered.’* 

“ Well, then, I hope you will not fail to be at the next 
assembly; it is the last of tho carnival, and will be most 
brilliant. I shall expect to see you there. Till then, adieu, 
counsellor." 

“ He expects to meet me there! ’* exclaimed the coun¬ 
sellor, with a rueful countenance. “He suspects me,*' 
thought he to himself. “ He must know something of the 
last word uttered by the singer. It is true she is recovering: 
but may not the suspicion which exists in the mind of this 
officer of the police become noised abroad ? May he not 
order me to be watched ? The secret police will then follow 
me, whenever I turn 1 shall see strange cunning faces! I 
shall not dare to speak, for each word will be reported, 
interpreted. I shall be regarded, alas! as a turbulent 
fellow—a dangerous individual; and yet I have lived as 
quietly and harmlessly as William Tell in the fourth act." 




In this way soliloquised the unfortunate Bolnau. Hit 
agony increased, as he thought of the insidious questions 
about the masquerade; “ he certainly thinks I shall not 
venture near the signora, on account of an evil conscience; 
but I shall—I must, if only to remove his suspicion. And 
yet—may I not feel a shivering, a trembling come over me 
in her presence, just because I know he will be thinking I 
that I must tremble from the stings and torture of an evil 
conscience ?" | 

He tormented himself with such thoughts; they haunted . 
him the whole day. He remembered that an author had I 
shown, in a celebrated work, how people might have 
anguish from dread of anguish ; and this appeared quite to i 
be his case. But he felt that he must be courageous, and ' 
face the danger. He borrowed for the occasion, from the | 
mask-lender, the magnificent costume of the Pacha of 
Janina. He put it on every day, and exercised himself in 
frout of a large mirror, in order to exhibit in his mask i 
without restraint. He made a figure of his dressing-gown, | 
placed it on a chair, which figure was to represent Signora | 
Bianetti. He walked about as the Pacha, then approached j 
her, and congratulated her on her restored health. . | 

On the third day he was enabled to play his part without 
shaking; he therefore thought he might do a little more, 
and undertake something yet more difficult. He wished to 
appear quite at his ease, and very polite; and he resolved on 
offering her pure refreshments. He practised with a glass of 
water on a plate. At first it rattled sadly in his tremblinghand; 
but he at last overcame this weakness, and was even able to 
act his part quite easily, so that no mortal would be able to 
say that they saw him tremble. Ali Pacha, of Janina, now 
felt himself sufficiently courageous to go to the masquerade, 
in spite of his anxieties. 

The physician, Lange, proposed that he should himself 
have the pleasure of accompanying the singer, when she 
should appear in public again, the first time after her ill¬ 
ness; to this the signora most readily agreed. Doctor 
Lange had indeed, by his true kindness, his paternal care, 
won a claim to her warmest gratitude. They appeared to¬ 
gether at the masquerade, and it seemed even to the doctor 
himself, while by the side of the fair and interesting girl, 
that he was a person of no small consequence. The people j 

in B-were a strange set. At first every one, from the | 

visitors in the highest and most fashionable drawing-roome, - 
down to the frequenters of the beer-shops, had spoken ill of 
Bianetti; but when men of consequence took her by the i 
hand, when respectable dames] publicly defended her, the i 
weathercocks turned with thfc wind, and the inhabitants of I 

B-, affected by the fate of the poor girl, ran about the j 

streets almost dead with joy because she had recovered. 
When she entered the room it seemed as if she had been 
waited for as the queen of the festival. People shouted 
clapped their hands, and cried “ Bravo !" just as they were 
wont to do when she had executed some difficult roulade* 
The doctor, too, came in for a share. 
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C( of ribbon. Habit shirt of embroidered cambric, f astened with 

X a narrow ribbon in front. 

M Fig. 3.—Costume dress of white grenadine trimmed with 
mauve ribbon and white lace. Bonnet of tulle and ribbon. 

PLATE IV.—Togae of black blonde ornamented at the 
front with a red rose. 

Second ditto of white crinoline, trimmed with blue velvet, 
and veil fast ened with a bow of the same. 

Carriage bonnet composed of white blonde, with the front 
ornamented with blue flowers. 

Cap of spotted blonde trimmed with pink ribbon and flowers. 

Second ditto of white blonde lace and mauve ribbon. 

Toque in yellow straw ornamented with a blue feather. 

Undersleeve of white muslin with an embroidered cuff. 

Second ditto of net with a cuff composed of lace. 

Little girl’s apron of mauve French delaine, trimmed with a 
frill and narrow .velvet of the same colour. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this issue a Model of a Fichu: it may be 
made in any light material, and worn with band round waist, 
and long sashes behind. 


Nsw Dress Material. —A new dress material has been 
recently produced, which may take the place of the long 
popular winceys. In winceys the materials used are cotton 
warp and woollen weft, and they differ from linseys in the 
substitution of cotton for flax. The new fabric has a woollen 
warp with a silk weft, or, sometimes, alternate threads of cotton 
and wool in the warp, and all silk in the weft. The dresses 
will be handsome and economical, and will be produced in 
all varieties of colour. In appearance they will be much like 
Irish poplin. 


THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Dr. Lange gave the dominoes the hint to have their eyes 
on the Turkish mask, and went to another part of the room 
with the signora. Scarcely had they gone a few steps, when 
they saw the same figure, who seemed to be watching every 
movement of the singer. 

The medicinalrath went into the banqueting-room with 
Giuseppa, as he thought she would be the better for some 
refreshment after her fright: he looked round; there was 
the Turk standing close by! The Pacha, who had now 
some sweetmeats and a glass of lemonade on a small plate» 
approached the singer: his eyes trembled; the glass seemed 
ready to fall, and made a sad noise on the shaking plate. 
He had now come close up to her, when he presented Ithe 
plate, and said— 

“ Madam, would you not like a glass of lemonade and a 
few sweetmeats ? 99 

Bianetti stared at him, became pale, pushed the plate 
from her, and cried—“ Horrid man ! It is he, it is he; he 
wishes to poison me.” 

The Pacha of Janina stood dumb and motionless; he 
seemed to give up all thought of defence, and quietly 
allowed himself to be led off by the four dominoes. 

Almost at the same moment the doctor felt some one pull 
his black cloak with violence j he turned round, and saw 
the deformed little valet from the H6tel de Portugal, 
standing beside him, pale, and evidently in extreme terror. 

“ For the love of God, sir, come with me directly to 
No. 53, before the devil drags away that French gentleman.” 

« What are you babbling about ? 99 said the doctor, im¬ 
patiently, seeking to push him aside, that he might follow 
the prisoner to the police-station. 

“ I implore you,” cried the dwarf, almost howling; “ he 
may perhaps still be saved; you are the principal physician 
—indeed* the city doctor ; and it is your duty to come and 
visit the strangers in the hotels.” 

The physician swallowed an expression of impatience and 
vexation he was on the point of uttering; he saw he had a 
duty to perform, however disagreeable it might be; he 
beckoned to the musical director Boloni, gave Bianetti to 
his care, and quickly left the room. 

Lange hastened with the valet to the H6tel de Portugal. 
It was nearly midnight; all was still and desolate in the 
large building; the lamps in the passages and in the stair¬ 
cases burned faintly and dimly, and the doctor experienced 
an uncomfortable sort of feeling stealing over him, as be 
ascended the steps to visit this lonely invalid. The valet 
threw open the door; the doctor entered, but almost felt 
inclined to go back; for a being whose form and appear¬ 
ance had haunted him continually both when asleep and 
when awake, now lay before him in reality. He was a tall 


A Cool Suggestion. —A correspondent draws our attention 
to an exceedingly simple method, by means of which the 
pathways and shops having awnings or sun blinds extending 
over the pavement may be rendered cool and pleasant. If the 
blinds are occasionally wetted by a light jet of water when the 
sun is upon them, it will be found that the thermometer will 
indicate from 8 to 12 less degrees of heat beneath the under 
surface. It is a well-known experiment, and worthy of being 
repeated; if a thoroughly wetted blanket be put over a basket 
in the sun, butter and such like commodities are rendered cool 
and hard. 

Theodore's Son. —A correspondent of {the Fall Mall Gazette, 
who has had an interview with Captain Speedy and his 
protigi the Prince Alamayou, sends the following :—“ Dejatch 
Al&mayou is tall for his age, but touchingly childlike in 
maimer. He is altogether a very interesting child. Captain 
Speedy speaks of him as an affectionate, gentle, and manage¬ 
able boy. During the journey he showed much anxiety to 
see the Queen. Captain Speedy said the little Prince could 
write, and read fluently in his own language, which consists 
of 251 letters, and has no vowels. The little fellow also speaks 
a few words of English. Ho sleeps with Captain Speedy, 
and is much distressed if parted from the oa plain for ever so 
short a time.” 
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thin elderly man, and bad a high pointed woollen nightcap 
drawn far over his forehead; his contracted chest and his 
bony arms were clothed in flannel; from beneath the cap 
projected a large sharp nose, a haggard yellow face, which 
might have been that of a corpse, had it not been for the 
keea grey eyes, which gave him an appearance of life, 
and a most hideous fear-inspiring expression. His long 
thin fingers with their meagre joints were hanging far out 
of his sleeves, and with a hoarse delirous laugh he was 
twisting the coverlet of the bed. 

Like this, precisely like this man, the doctor had con* 
ceived the Chevalier de Planto to be; those cunning grey 
eyes; those demon-like features, that withered form, all were 
here, just as the signora had described him. But might 
not another man have grey eyes ? Was it to be wondered 
at if a sick person looked pale and ghastly? And had he 
not just come from the capture of the chevalier ? 

The doctor smiled to himself, drew bis hand across his 
brow as if to banish such thoughts, and approached the 
bed. Yet in all his practice he had never experienced such 
fear and horror as now oppressed him, while he stood at 
the bed of this man; the shuddering which he felt was 
inexplicable to himself, and he in vain sought to free him¬ 
self from it; he involuntarily drew back when he touched 
the damp cold hand, in order to feel the pulse. 

“ That stupid fellow,” said the sick man, in a hollow 
voice, mixing French, bad Italian, and broken German 
together ; “ that stupid fellow has, I believe, brought me a 
doctor. You will pardon me, but I never had much faith 
in your art. The only thing which can cure me are the 
baths of Genoa; I have already told that villain to order 
post horses. I shall leave this place to-night.” 

“ He will, indeed, leave this place,” murmured the dwarf, 
“ but with six coal-black horses, and not for Genoa, where 
the holy Fiesco drank, but to a much worse place.” 

The doctor saw that little could be done; he perceived 
the fearful approach of death in the eyes of the sick man; 
his restlessness and wish to be removed were all symptoms 
of a speedy close. He advised him to lie down and keep 
himself quiet, and promised to prepare for him a cooling 
draught. 

The Frenchman laughed fiercely. “LieI lie quietly 
down! Were I to lie down I should cease to breathe: I 
must sit up in the carriage, I roust sit, and away, far away! 
What are you saying, fellow P Have you ordered the horses ? 
Dog, have you packed my trunk ? ” 

Dr. Lange took again the hand of the man. “ Have 
confidence in me,” he said; “ my art may yet be able, by 
the blessing of Heaven, to do something for you. Your 
servant tells me that an old wound has broken out; will 
you permit me to examine it ? ” 

Pointing to his side, the dying man grumblingly assented. 
The physician removed a badly-made bandage, and found— 
a dagger wound near the heart. Strange ! it was the same 
size and of the same description as that of the singer. 


94 This is a fresh wound,” said the doctor, looking it the 
sick man very suspiciously; “ how did yon get this ? M 

“ You think perhaps that I stabbed myself ! No; I bid 
a knife in my breast pocket, fell down a stair, and scratched 
myself a little: that is all.” 

“ Scratched himself a little! ” thought Langs ; u and yet 
he is dying from this wound ! ” 

Meanwhile he had prepared some lemonade, and offered 
it to the invalid, who carried it with an unsteady hand to 
his lips; it appeared to refresh him, and for a few moments 
he was calm and quiet. When he perceived that he had 
spilled a few drops on the coverlet, he began to curse and 
swear, and asked for a handkerchief. The valet ran to a 
small box, opened it, and took out one. The doctor looked 
at it—a fearful suspicion entered his mind — ha looked 
again ; it was of the same colour, the tame sort of material, 
as the one found by the signora. The doctor shook in 
every limb; there was no longer a doubt. The Chevalier 
de Planto, the murderer of Bianetti, lay before him. It was 
.a helpless, sick, dying man who lay there $ but to the doctor 
it appeared as if every moment he might leap out of bed 
and seize him by the throat. He snatched up his hat, and 
hastily left the presence of the miserable being. 

The terrified valet laid hold of him by the coat when he 
saw him going away. 

“Ah, noble sir! ” groaned he, “you surely will not leave 
me all alone with him. I cannot stand it; if he should 
now die, and then, as a flannelled ghost, with that pointed 
cap on its 6kuli, walk up and down the room 1 For heaven’s 
sake, do not leave me ! ” 

The dying man grinned fearfully, laughing and cursing 
by turns ; he seemed as if coming to the help of the dwarf: 
he stretched one long withered limb out of bed, and ex¬ 
tended hie bony fingers towards the doctor. The latter 
could stand this no longer; he threw off tire desperate valet, 
and hurried out of the room. Even on the lowest steps of 
the house, he heard the horrible laugh of the assassin. 

Next morning a handsome carriage stood before the door 
of the H6tel de Portugal; three persons alighted from it, a 
veiled lady and two elderly gentlemen, who entered and 
immediately went upstairs. 

“ Is the referendary Pfalle above ? " asked one of the 
gentlemen of the waiter who was attending them. 

The latter answered in the affirmative, and the other 
continued— 

“ A most singular interposition of Providence, that he 
should fall down stairs, wound himself with his own dagger, 
so that he was prevented from getting away; and that you, 
Lange, should have been called to him! ” 

“ Certainly,” added the lady. “ There waa likewise a 
peculiar Providence in his leaving hie handkerchief with 
me, and asking for another like it at the very time tbe 
doctor was beside him! ” 

“ So it was to be 1 ” said the second gentleman; and 
nothing can be said on the subject but that so it was 
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ordered. But in this whirlpool I had almost forgotten 
something: tell me, what have you done with the Pacha 
of Janina ? The signora must surely have been mistaken. 
Have you set him at liberty ? Who was the poor creature ? 99 

“On the contrary,” replied the other gentleman, “I have 
convinced myself that he is an accomplice of the chevalier. 
I have had my eye on him for some time past, and have 
commanded that he should be brought here to confront him 
with the prisoner." 

“ Not possible ! 99 exclaimed the lady; “an accomplice P ” 

“ Yes, yes,' 9 said the gentleman, smiling slily; “ I know 
various things, though people do not choose to tell me 
them. But here we are at No. 53. Mademoiselle, have 
the kindness in the meanwhile to step into No. 54; the 
director Boloni permits it, and will not turn you out. I 
shall remain here; and when you are to be examined, I 
shall send for you." 

It is not necessary to say that these three person were the 
singer, the physician, and the inspector of police; they 
came to accuse the Chevalier de Planto of an attempt to 
murder. The physician and the official entered. The sick 
man was sitting up in bed, as the doctor had seen him the 
night before; but now, in the light of day, his features 
appeared more hideous—the expression of his eyes, which 
begun to be fixed, mbre awful. He looked first at the 
doctor, then at the police director, with vacant looks; then 
he seemed to be reflecting on what was passing around him. 
The referendary Pfalle had placed a table before him, laid 
on it a pile of paper, and held in his right hand a pen, 
ready to note down the evidence. 

“ Beast! ” cried the invalid, “ what do these gentlemen 
want ? you know I receive no visitors.” 

The police functionary stood close to him, looked at him 
steadfastly, and said emphatically— 

“ Chevalier de Planto 1 99 

“ Qui vive ? ” replied the sick man, lifting his right hand 
to his cap, as if saluting him in military fashion. 

“ Sir, are you the Chevalier de Planto ? 99 continued 
the other. 

His grey eyes began to sparkle: he threw piercing glances 
upon the referendary and the inspector, scornfully shook 
his head, and replied: 

“ The chevalier has been dead some time.” 

“ Indeed I who are you then ? Answer me; I ask in the 
name of the king." 

The Frenchman laughed. “ I am called Lorier. Fellow, 
give these gentlemen my passport.” 

“ It is not necessary. Do you know this hand kerchief, sir?” 

“ Why should I not know it ? You have ’taken it from 
my seat. Wherefore are all these questions ? What is all 
this about ? Gentlemen, you annoy me.” 

“ Be pleased to look at your left hand,” said the inspector, 
“ there you will find your handkerchief; but this one was 
found in the house of a certain Giuseppa Bianetti.” 

{To be continued.) 


AMUSEMENTS. 

The Dramatic College Fete and Fancy Fair. 
"~-The annual fgte and dramatic revels held on behalf of 
the funds of the Royal Dramatic College was opened at the 
Crystal Palace on the 11th of last month. The attendance 
showed a marked falling off from previous years, but 
whether this circumstance is to be partially accounted for 
by the intense beat, coupled with the fact that several fgtes 
of more than usual attractiveness have been held within a 
very recent period, and have been very numerously attended, 
or whether it arises from a desire on the part of the public 
in these days of change, novelty, and sensation, to be enter¬ 
tained in some different fashion from that to which they 
have previously been accustomed on these particular occa¬ 
sions, time will of course determine, and in case the latter 
supposition be demonstrated, we have no doubt but that 
h e committee, as shrewd and practical men, will endeavour 
to hit the public taste, and at the same time more appre¬ 
ciably increase the benefits arising to the college, which, 
from its excellent nature and uses, deserves every support 
that can be accorded to it. The revels, although conducted 
with somewhat less of excitement than usual, were never¬ 
theless quite as noisy as desirable. First came the grand 
procession and opening of the fair by proclamation, Mr. R. 
Romer acting as the herald, and then the fair commenced. 
Richardson’s Show produced, for the amusement of its 
patrons, a thrilling new and original drama, entitled “ The 
Bravo’s Vengeance; or, the Ruthless Robbers of the Rugged 
Rocks,” abounding in sensational effects, terrific broadsword 
combats, red fire, and skeletons, which, from the terrible 
energy infused into its representation by Messrs. J. D. Stoyle, 
B. Wright, R. Romer, A. Rayner, C. Steyne, and other 
gentlemen, highly gratified the spectatorsScenes from. 

“ No Thoroughfare " were presented, Mrs. Mellon enacting 
the part of Sally Goldstraw, and Mr. B. Webster that of 
Joey Ladle, with their well-known ability. Mrs. Howard 
Paul sang the celebrated Sabre song from the “Grand 
Duchess ” with a spirit, vivacity, and expression which led 
to the loud and deserved plaudits of her audiences. 

Mr. Frederic Maccabb’s Entertainment. —It is 
a triumph for any single entertainer to draw audiences in 
this weather. It is a positive cruelty to make them laugh 
as Mr. Maccabe does on these parched afternoons and even¬ 
ings. One compensation he certainly offers them. He sets 
them the example of miraculous changes of dress, and alto¬ 
gether supersedes in his own person the delays and fatigues 
of the toilette. Mr. Maccabe has long been accepted in 
the metropolis as a first-rate mimic and ventriloquist, who 
embraces an extensive range of character, and who lets few 
phases of life escape his vigilant eye and facile powers of 
imitation. This agreeable entertainer’s merits, which in 
mimetic and ventriloquial respects entitle him to be con- s 
sidered as a fair successor to the elder Mathews, are well 1 
known. { 







LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX 


FOR 


£ 20 . 


6 “ Beatrice” Chemises 


at 

4e. 9d. 


£ #. 
1 8 

d. 

6 

2 “ Alexandra” ditto 



10s. 6d. 


1 1 

0 

4 “ Alice” Nightdresses 

2 “ Maude” ditto .... 



5s. lid. 


1 3 

8 



9s. 6d. 


0 19 

0 

6 Pairs Long-Cloth Drawers, tucked 



3s. 6d. 


1 1 

0 

3 Ditto ditto ditto, trimmed with work 



5s. 6d. 


0 16 

6 

2 Long-cloth Petticoats, tucked 



8s. 6d. 


0 17 

0 

1 Ditto ditto, trimmed with work 



13s. 6d. 


0 13 

6 

3 Camisoles, trimmed with work 



4s. 9d. 


0 14 

3 

3 Ditto, extra good 



6s. 6d. 


0 19 

0 

3 Merino Vests .... 



3s. 6d. 


0 10 

6 

3 Flannel Petticoats . 

• • 


8s. fid. 


1 5 

6 

1 Printed Cambric Dressing-Gown 

• • 

,» 

21s. Od. 


1 1 

0 

1 Coloured Flannel ditto . 



31s. fid. 


111 

6 

12 Pairs White Cotton Hose 



Is. 9d. 


1 1 

0 

6 Pairs Lisle Thread Hose 


M 

2s. Od. 


0 12 

0 

12 Cambric Pocket-Handkerchiefs . 


f> 

Is. Od. 


0 12 

0 

6 Hem-stitched ditto 


n 

Is. fid. 


0 9 

0 

2 Pairs French Wove Corsets 


t9 

12s. fid. 


1 5 

0 

2 Crinolines, latest fashion 


,, 

10s. fid. 


1 1 

0 

6 Fine Huckaback Towels 


,, 

Is. 2d. 


0 7 

0 

Haberdashery (an assortment) 

• 


• 


0 10 

0 

Any single article of the above outfit 

can be had on 

application. 


£20 0 

0 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 

OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 

For «SO, ^40, £60, and £100. 


The PATENT 8ANSFLECTTJM JUPON, 

10b. 6d; to 21b. 

The ONDINA, or WAVED JTJPON, 

12i. 6d. 

ARCTIC DOWN PETTICOATS, 

17s. Od. 


The GEMMA JTJPON, 
12b. 6d. 

THOMSON’S CBINOLINES, 

7b. 6d. 

POKPADOTJE JTJPON, 
26b. 

No steel need. 


The FANTAIL JUPON, 

21b. 

Oan be worn with or without the tail. 

The PICCADILLY JTJPON, 

18a. 6<L 

The DUCHESS JTJPON, 

10b. Od. 


Book of Illustrations, containing much Information and all the New Designs in Underclothing, including the 
Alice, Favorite, Edith, Maude, Helena, Beatrice, Dagmar, Princess, and Belgravia Nightdresses, Ac., 
also Drawings of Crinolines, Corsets, Camisoles, Ac ., post free. 

** The Trousseau and articles inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, style, and 
workmanship. To those whose incomes are limited, a good and lady-like Outfit can be obtain®! for the Twenty 
Pounds mentioned.”— Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 

All Letters to be addressed to Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Underclothing Department. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, 
87, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. 
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RoturattB Snitf; fye Special patronage of J$tr flaaje*tp tfje ©uetn, 

ra V. m & ^ R. ™ 

ROYAL FAMILY, SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 




HOBILITY OF OBEAT BBITAIH, 


COXTBT8 OF EUBOFE, 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 

THE LONDON SEASON. 

TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDE, 

And to those who enjoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all cases Fervid Seat, and its concomitant Dust, materially injure 
the Skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate these 
baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defects of an eruptive 
nature, and discolorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glovriog tints, this Elegant Tour 
Requisite has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of “ The Unfailing Auxiliary of FeMale Grace/' 

During SUMMKR and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR will be found 
singularly agreeable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING, 

The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands being neutralized, and the cloud 
induced by relaxation and languor dispelled by its power of maintaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin, without which certain deteri¬ 
oration tak*»s place. Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the coast, RO WLANDS* KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative 
to the Skin after 

SEA BATHING, 

From the iiritation caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending 
the application of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage 
which ensussinthftt interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing; here it soothes every spoeies of incidental 
inflammation, and fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. 

From the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the North, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all 
cases by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the mostelegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 

The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may b* completely obviated 

by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and purifier of the Hair, befond htt ffossdeni. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four Bmall), at 10s. 6d.; and double that flue, US* 


Nor at this season can we he too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable acids (* n immediate cause of 

Toothache) by a systematic employment, night and morning, of 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness and a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 

Price 2 b. 9d. per Box. 


C AUTIOIT. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopksepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the hurin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Petch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 
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“B0WLA5DB' ARTICLES” 


SOLD BY 


A, ROWLAND & SOtfS, 


20, Hatton Gabdx*, 


LONDON, 
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Thu VomjJu will Uftmurdti, ptt/m, ftr tia mantU, l» a*) part qftht 
Unihd Kingdom, on Us receipt qf tks half-gsarlg Subscription qf Six Shillings 
and Sixpsncs. 

FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevards d*s Italians, July 21th , 1868. 
Chxrx Amir,— 

The toilettes at the late Ottoman ball were the moet 
splendid and richest on record. 

The Princess Metteruich, notably, had nothing in her hair, 
two curls of which fell on the neck. Her white toilette, set 
on a straw-colour transparency, had that exquisite elegance 
which, above all, distinguishes her from others, was only 
ornamented by yellow bind-weed, the clusters of which fell 
all round her tunic. 

Several charming ladies wore robes of light gause, cappa- 
dined with small flowers or small volants in tarlatan, set in 
losenges, which is quite new. Those who wore flowers had 
not an over load of them—a camellia or a rose on the middle 
of the forehead, and another on the side, k l’Espagnole. 

The dancers' dresses were round—that is to say, neither 
long nor short. The ladies with trains danced very little. 
The epaulettes of flowers worn by a few young ladies, and 
particularly by Mdlle. de Tarente, were a charming novelty. 

The dresses of chambery gause of colour striped on colour, 
had a great speciality at Djemil Pacha's ball. 

For town toilettes one may be very much astonished to see 
>o many novelties appear at the time when the ordinary 
course of the season is quite finished; but the dressmakers 
Are still occupied with dresses and mantles to match, and 
have rather neglected black mantles, meant to be worn to the 
end of the season. 

Those milliners of undoubted good taste, have invented a 
great number of Watteau mantles, and mantillas more ample 
than those to match with the dress. The pans square, the 
plaits square, rushes flat and straight, and fiounoes without 
ornaments are what are now worn. 

The Maintenon mantle has three small volants, straight 
> behind, and long square pans thrown behind. Satin trimming, 
) rushed flat, on fine black taffeta and a hood, very small, and 
nearly bidden under an enormous bow of black satin. This 


may appear very warm for the weather, but evenings in the 
country and seaside are very cooL 

At the Fontainebleau races, the Empress was in a robe of 
plain linen, with volant russes, with a L6 tori ere toquet and 
black feather. It is needless to say what a success this 
toilette is. The .L6tori£re toquet is a kind of three-cornered 
hat, with edges turned up and bound with velvet, and 
ornamented on the side by a very curly feather, black or 
coloured, almost covering the hat. In the middle of the 
feather in front, a fly-bird, a large rose, or a brooch is set 

Italian straw, which had rather fallen in favour, reappears 
with grand chapeaux. They have a very low calotte, sides 
very large, and are fastened by means of elastic passing under 
the chignon; they are ornamented by branches of light 
flowers, garlands of cherries, and small blue flowers, mingled 
with a long feather. 

For this excessive hot weather, light materials are in great 
favour. 

As dresses of exquisite simplicity, I observed robes of white 
muslin, set on a transparency of coloured lawn, having a plait 
in the bottom. 

The muslin of which they are composed is plain, orna- 
meuted by ruches k la vielle or by entre deux, or better, it has 
Creole satin stripes, or small embroidered spots. They may 
be made plain, but it is better if they are cut with tunic 
turned up, en paiders. There ore more than twenty different 
manners of relieving these robes. The Abeille tunic is one of 
the prettiest forms: it is ornamented all round by a amnll 
volant, or a ruche embroidered with Valenciennes lace, and 
with the aid of a gauze, sewn under the tunic, turned up in 
three parts, in front, behind, and on the sides. On the sides 
only, a large knot and a bow are set. The ends of the sash 
must fall on the skirt below the tunic. The Abeille tunic 
may be made in alpaca, sultana, taffeta, or cashmere. It may 
be made less easily with heavy stuffs, but it is not necessary 
to think of this at present. 

A more economical fancy is the new striped jupons; they 
arc of white Sultana with satined thread : oerise, blue, pansy, 
light green, maroon. A large Marie Antoinette volant is set 
at the bottom. Above these jupons one may wear whatever 
they like—polonaises or Watteaus in plain lawn, white pique, 
or coloured jaconets, foulard, sultanas, algerines, or taffeta. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


The polonaise is buttoned the whole length, with mother-o’- 
pearl or passementerie buttons. It is rounded in front, and 
edged by a small volant. The ornament rises on the sides. 
It is gathered at the waist under a large sash. 

The Watteau has in the back a single large plait, which 
falls to the bottom or only to the waist. The sash must 
always pass under the plait and be attached to the side. 

Many foulards and taffeta are ornamented with tarlatan 
pipings. This is very neat, and shows good taste. The sash, 
therefore, must be short, in taffeta, with piping at the bottom. 

Little girls* toilette. Rose of white foulard striped with 
blue. Small bodice k bretelles, ornamented with ruches of 
azure blue ribbon. Short sleeves. Muslin guimpe with small 
plaits ornamented by an embroidered entre deux. Sleeves to 
match. White stockings. Boots of French blue satin, but¬ 
toned with mother-o’-pearl. 

Robe of plain linen trimmed in the bottom by a plait; on 
the plait a white galloon Marie Antoinette fichu with a round 
pelerine and large pattes. Toquet of maroon straw, orna¬ 
mented by a scarf of black embroidered tulle rolled round the 
calotte. White bodice, with fine pique linen, and sleeves and 
linen cuffs. Boots'of plain Russia leather. 

Costume for little girl of Scotch poplin, ornamented on 
the skirt with cerise velvet. Small pocket in cushion 
form. Bodice of Scotch poplin with veste above, cut quite 
straight, and not coming lower than the waist, and encircling 
with cerise velvet. Collar and sleeves of pique lawn. Hat 
of English straw, ornamented by black velvet and wild flowers. 

Boy’s toilette. Small skirt with flat plaits in light blue 
fancy sailor cloth. Bow of blue gros grain taffeta on the sides 
of the skirt. Coat with small pockets ornamented by galloons, 
and each galloon by silver lozenges. Lozenges of silver, but¬ 
toning the coat. On the sleeves three galloons, terminated by 
a silver lozenge. Large linen collar. Hat of English straw, 
with blue ribbon. 

Concert toilette. Robe of white gauze, set on a transparent 
of mauve taffeta. The robe is relieved on the sides by bows 
of mauve taffeta. An entre deux of lace, under which is 
passed a mauve taffeta ribbon, and a volant of white lace 
ornaments the robe all round. Mauve decollete bodice. High 
bodice of white gauze, with a lace entre deux, with mauve 
ribbons passed underneath. White lace jockey ; double entre 
deux at the bottom of the sleeve, with small knot on the cuff. 
Around the neck mauve ribbon, and small knot on the collar. 
This robe has a large flat plait in the back. The sash passes 
under the plait; it forms two coques of large mauve ribbon ; 
a coque on each side of the plait. Small mauve flowers in the 
hair. 

Dinner toilette. Robe of light green taffeta. This robe has 
a tunic, relieved in panniers by a cord of green silk, with 
tassels on each side. Second skirt with train relieved in the 
middle by a cord tied under the skirt. First skirt of light 
green taffeta, edged by a ruche flower of cut taffeta. Square 
decollete bodice edged by a cut ruche flower. Short sleeves. 
Gimp of white plaited muslin with ruche of lace around. 
Muslin sleeves puffing at the elbow. 

Robe of striped sultana of mauve colour. Round skirl, ter¬ 
minated by a volant of gathered bias, with small top mounted 
by cross plaits. Second skirt in the form of a tunic, edged at 


the bottom, surmounted by a bias of mauve taffeta. Hat 
bodice, decollete with tight sleeves ornamented in the bottom 
by two small biases of mauve taffeta. Mantlet; fichu to 
match with the dress, rising behind, fastening in a heart in 
front, and crossing to part the sash, where it falls with pointed 
pans on the side of the skirtt This fichu mantlet is cut with 
denticulations, and encircled by a bias of mauve taffeta, with 
knots of cocarde, knots of mauve taffeta set at the bottom of 
the pans. Sash of same taffeta, fastened by a bow of same 
pattern. A small muslin fichu with a denticulated edge. 
Small toquet hat of black straw, ornamented by a curled 
feather of mixed white and black. 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATES I. & II.— Fig. 1.—Watteau. Small collet of 
white satin, retaining a mantle of green taffeta with a white 
stripe, which is fastened on the front of the skirt. The skirt, 
which has large stripes, is flat at the sides for evening toilettes, 
and may be worn for dinner or visiting toilette by forming 
the skirt high and the sleeves tight. 

Fig. 2.—White muslin pelerine, relieved in the back by a 
large rosette ; a knot relieves the skirt, and serves to fasten 
to two large pans de ceinture, following the pelerine, which is 
only a species of Marie Antoinette. Underskirt ditto. The 
whole trimmed by a ruche retained by a small bias of black 
satin. 

Fig. 3.—Toilette of chene foulard of the Marie Antoinette 
form, the second skirt relieved on the side in the Vandyke 
style. 

Fig. 4.—Boy in Scotch costume. 

Fig. 5.—Baby. Tarlatan robe with blue stripe, with a large 
sash of blue satin. 

Fig. 6.—Lampion bonnet, robe of grey faye, fichu with 
biases of red taffeta in the form of an apron. 

Fig . 7.—Boy. Sailor coat with large re vers, white waist¬ 
coat. Large trousers fastened below the knee. 

Fig. 8.—Little girl. Neidaque hat, with small pattes re¬ 
lieved on the top of the head. Robe of foulard, white with 
maroon stripes, ornamented with fringes and biases of satin to 
match. Maroon sash, with ends on the sides. 

Fig. 9. —Tunic of white satin, embroidered with gold thread 
on the sides, and trimmed with gold fringe. Underskirt of 
white tulle bouillonn£, ornamented with a small gold cord, 
forming short robe, with a small fringe to match with that of 
the tunic. This ball robe is entirely decollete in front. 

Fig. 10. —Bachelict toilette. Hood of Spanish lace and pelerine 
to match, relieved by knots of violet taffeta. Skirt of plain 
taffeta, ornamented with Spanish. Underskirt to match with 
the bodice. Toilette de ville. 

Fig. 11.—Marie Antoinette of blue satin, with white bias 
trimmed with lace. Underskirt of white satin. Skirt gra¬ 
duated on the sides with bows in the Sovalliere fashion. 

PLATE III.— Fig. I.—Indoor dress of foulard, figured in 
green sprays, trimmed with fringe and velvet to correspond. 
Habit shirt and white sleeves of fine muslin and insertion. 

Fig. 2. —Robe of grey linen, trimmed with violet ruchingi 
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of ribbon. Habit shirt of embroidered cambric, f astened with 
a narrow ribbon in front. 

) Fig. 3.—Costume dress of white grenadine trimmed with 
mauve ribbon and white lace. Bonnet of tulle and ribbon. 

PLATE IV.—Togue of black blonde ornamented at the 
front with a red rose. 

Second ditto of white crinoline, trimmed with blue velvet, 
and veil fast ened with a bow of the same. 

Carriage bonnet composed of white blonde, with the front 
ornamented with blue flowers. 

Cap of spotted blonde trimmed with pink ribbon and flowers. 

Second ditto of white blonde lace and mauve ribbon. 

Toque in yellow straw ornamented with a blue feather. 

Undersleeve of white muslin with an embroidered cuff. 

Second ditto of net with a cuff composed of lace. 

Little girl’s apron of mauve French delaine, trimmed with a 
frill and narrow .velvet of the same colour. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give with this issue a Model of a Fichu: it may be 
made in any light material, and worn with band round waist, 
and long sashes behind. 


Nsw Dress Material.—A new dress material has been 
recently produced, which may take the place of the long 
popular winceys. In winceys the materials used are cotton 
warp and woollen weft, and they differ from linseys in the 
substitution of cotton for flax. The new fabric has a woollen 
warp with a silk weft, or, sometimes, alternate threads of cotton 
and wool in the warp, and all silk in the weft. The dresses 
will be handsome and economical, and will be produced in 
all varieties of colour. In appearance they will be much like 
Irish poplin. 

A Cool Suggestion. —A correspondent draws our attention 
to an exceedingly simple method, by means of which the 
pathways and shops having awnings or sun blinds extending 
orer the pavement may be rendered cool and pleasant. If the 
blinds are occasionally wetted by a light jet of water when the 
sun is upon them, it will be found that the thermometer will 
indicate from 8 to 12 less degrees of heat beneath the under 
surface. It is a well-known experiment, and worthy of being 
repeated; if a thoroughly wetted blanket be put over a basket 
in the sun, butter and such like commodities are rendered cool 
and hard. 

Theodore's Son. —A correspondent of Jthe Fall Mall Oazstte , 
who has had an interview with Captain Speedy and his 
protigi the Prince Alamayou, sends the following :—“ Dejatch 
Alamayou is tall for his age, but touchingly childlike in 
manner. He is altogether a very interesting child. Captain 
Speedy speaks of him as an affectionate, gentle, and manage¬ 
able boy. During the journey he showed much anxiety to 
see the Queen. Captain Speedy said the little Prince could 
write, and read fluently in his own language, which consists 
of 251 letters, and has no vowels. The little fellow also speaks 
a few words of English. He sleeps with Captain Speedy, 
and is much distressed if parted from the captain for ever so 
short a time.” 

-- 



THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Dr. Lange gave the dominoes the hint to have their eyes 
on the Turkish mask, and went to another part of the room 
with the signora. Scarcely had they gone a few steps, when 
they saw the same figure, who seemed to be watching every 
movement of the singer. 

The medicinalrath went into the banqueting-room with 
Giuseppa, as he thought she would be the better for some 
refreshment after her fright: he looked round; there was 
the Turk standing close by! The Pacha, who had now 
some sweetmeats and a glass of lemonade on a small plate* 
approached the singer: his eyes trembled; the glass seemed 
ready to fall, and made a sad noise on the shaking plate. 
He had now come close up to her, when he presented *the 
plate, and said— 

“ Madam, would you not like a glass of lemonade and a 
few sweetmeats ? ” 

Bianetti stared at him, became pale, pushed the plate 
from her, and cried—" Horrid man ! It is he, it is he; he 
wishes to poison me.” 

The Pacha of Janina stood dumb and motionless; he 
seemed to give up all thought of defence, and quietly 
allowed himself to be led off by the four dominoes. 

Almost at the same moment the doctor felt some one pull 
his black cloak with violence; he turned round, and saw 
the deformed little valet from the H6tel de Portugal, 
standing beside him, pale, and evidently in extreme terror. 

“ For the love of God, sir, come with me directly to 
No. 53, before the devil drags away that French gentleman.” 

“ What are you babbling about ? ” said the doctor, im¬ 
patiently, seeking to push him aside, that he might follow 
the prisoner to the police-station. 

“ I implore you,” cried the dwarf, almost howling; ” he 
may perhaps still be saved; you are the principal physician 
^indeed* the city doctor ; and it is your duty to come and 
visit the strangers in the hotels.” 

The physician swallowed an expression of impatience and 
vexation he was on the point of uttering; he saw he had a 
duty to perform, however disagreeable it might be; he 
beckoned to the musical director Boloni, gave Bianetti to 
his care, and quickly left the room. 

Lange hastened with the valet to the Hotel de Portugal. 
It was nearly midnight; all was still and desolate in the 
large building; the lamps in the passages and in the stair¬ 
cases burned faintly and dimly, and the doctor experienced 
an uncomfortable sort of feeling stealing over him, as he 
ascended the steps to visit this lonely invalid. The valet 
threw open the door; the doctor entered, but almost felt 
inclined to go back; for a being whose form and appear¬ 
ance had haunted him continually both when asleep and 
when awake, now lay before him in reality. He was a tall 
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thin elderly man, and bad a high pointed woollen nightcap 
drawn far over his forehead; his contracted chest and his 
bony arms were clothed in flannel; from beneath the cap 
projected a large sharp nose, a haggard yellow face, which 
might have been that of a corpse, had it not been for the 
keen grey eyes, which gave him an appearance of life, 
and a most hideous fear-in spiring expression. His long 
thin Angers with their meagre joints were hanging far out 
of his sleeves, and with a hoarse delirous laugh he was 
twisting the coverlet of the bed. 

Like this, precisely like this man, the doctor had con¬ 
ceived the Chevalier de Planto to be; those cunning grey 
eyes; those demon-like features, that withered form, all were 
here, just as the signora had described him. But might 
not another man have grey eyes ? Was it to be wondered 
at if a sick person looked pale and ghastly? And had he 
not just come from the capture of the chevalier ? 

The doctor smiled to himself, drew his hand across his 
brow as if to banish such thoughts, and approached the 
bed. Yet in all his practice he had never experienced such 
fear and horror as now oppressed him, while he stood at 
the bed of this man; the shuddering which he felt was 
inexplicable to himself, and he in vain sought to free him¬ 
self from it; he involuntarily drew back when he touched 
the damp cold hand, in order to feel the pulse. 

“ That stupid fellow/* said the sick man, in a hollow 
voice, mixing French, bad Italian, and broken German 
together ; “ that stupid fellow has, I believe, brought me a 
doctor. You will pardon me, but I never had much faith 
iu your art. The only thing which can cure me are the 
baths of Genoa; I have already told that villain to order 
post horses. I shall leave this place to-night.** 

“ He will, indeed, leave this place/’ murmured the dwarf, 
“ but with six coal-black horses, and not for Genoa, where 
the holy Fiesco drank, but to a much worse place.’* 

The doctor saw that little could be done; he perceived 
the fearful approach of death in the eyes of the sick man; 
his restlessness and wish to be removed were all symptoms 
of a speedy close. He advised him to lie down and keep 
himself quiet, and promised to prepare for him a cooling 
draught. 

The Frenchman laughed fiercely. “LieI lie quietly 
down! Were I to lie down I should cease to breathe: I 
mu9t sit up in the carriage, I must sit, and away, far away I 
What are you saying, fellow P Have you ordered the horses ? 
Dog, have you packed my trunk ? *’ 

Dr. Lange took again the hand of the man. “ Have 
confidence in me/* he said; “ my art may yet be able, by 
the blessing of Heaven, to do something for you. Your 
servant tells me that an old wound has broken out ; will 
you permit me to examine it ? ” 

Pointing to his side, the dying man grumblingly assented. 
The physician removed a badly-made bandage, and found— 
a dagger wound near the heart. Strange ! it was the same 
size and of the same description as that of the singer. 


“ This is a fresh wound/* said the doctor, looking si the 3 
sick man very suspiciously; “ how did yon get this ? ** V 

“ You think perhaps that I stabbed myself! No; I bad ^ 
a knife in my breast pocket, fell down a stair, and scratched 
myself a little: that is all. 1 ' 

“ Scratched himself a little! ** thought Langs; ** and yet 
he is dying from this wound ! ’* 

Meanwhile he had prepared some lemonade, and offered 
it to the invalid, who carried it with an unsteady hand to 
his lips; it appeared to refresh him, and for a few moments 
he was calm and quiet. When he perceived that he had 
spilled a few drops on the coverlet, he began to curse and 
swear, and asked for a handkerchief. The valet ran to a 
small box, opened it, and took out one. The doctor looked 
at it—a fearful suspicion entered his mind — hs looked 
again ; it was of the same colour, the same sort of materia), 
as the one found by the signora. The doctor shook in | 
every limb; there was no longer a doubt. The Chevalier 
de Planto, the murderer of Bianetti, lay before him. It was 
.a helpless, sick, dyiog man who lay there $ but to the doctor 
it appeared as if every moment he might leap out of bed 
and seize him by the throat. He snatched up his hat, and 
hastily left the presence of the miserable being. 

The terrified valet laid hold of him by the coat when be 
saw him going away. 

“Ah, noble sir!” groaned he, “you surely will not leave 
me all alone with him. I cannot stand it; if he should 
now die, and then, as a flannelled ghost, with that pointed 
cap on its skull, walk up and down the room 1 For heaven's 
sake, do not leave me ! ” 

The dying man grinned fearfully, laughing and cursing 
by turns ; he seemed as if coming to the help of the dwarf: 
he stretched one long withered limb out of bed, and ex¬ 
tended his bony fingers towards the doctor. The latter 
could stand this no longer; he threw off the desperate valet, 
and hurried out of the room. Even on the lowest steps of 
the house, he heard the horrible laugh of the assassin. 

Next morning a handsome carriage 6tood before the door 
of the H6tel de Portugal; three persons alighted from it, a 
veiled lady and two elderly gentlemen, who entered and 
immediately went upstairs. 

“ Is the referendary Pfalle above f ** asked one of the 
gentlemen of the waiter who was attending them. 

The latter answered in the affirmative, and the other 
continued— 

“ A most singular interposition of Providence, that he 
should fall down stairs, wound himself with his own dagger, 
so that he wa9 prevented from getting away ; and that you, 
Lange, should have been called to him! ’’ 

“ Certainly,” added the lady. “ There was likewise a n 
peculiar Providence in his leaving his handkerchief with h 
me, and asking for another like it at the very time the 
doctor was beside him 1 '* Qf 

“ So it was to he! ** said the second gentleman; and 
nothing can be said on the subject but that so it was Q 
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ordered. But in this whirlpool I had almost forgotten 
something: tell me, what have you done with the Pacha 
of Janina ? The signora must surely have been mistaken. 
Have you set him at liberty ? Who was the poor creature? ’* 
“On the contrary/* replied the other gentleman, “I have 
convinced myself that he is an accomplice of the chevalier. 
I have had my eye on him for some time past, and have 
commanded that he should be brought here to confront him 
with the prisoner." 

“ Not possible ! ’’ exclaimed the lady; “an accomplice P ” 
“ Yes, yes/* said the gentleman, smiling slily; “ I know 
various things, though people do not choose to tell me 
them. But here we are at No. 53. Mademoiselle, have 
the kindness in the meanwhile to step into No. 54; the 
director Boloni permits it, and will not turn you out. I 
•hall remain here; and when you are to be examined, I 
shall send for you." 

It is not necessary to say that these three person were the 
singer, the physician, and the inspector of police; they 
came to accuse the Chevalier de Planto of an attempt to 
murder. The physician and the official entered. The sick 
man was sitting up in bed, as the doctor had seen him the 
night before; but now, in the light of day, his features 
appeared more hideous—the expression of his eyes, which 
begun to be fixed, more awful. He looked first at the 
doctor, then at the police director, with vacant looks; then 
he seemed to be reflecting on what was passing around him. 
The referendary Pfalle had placed a table before him, laid 
on it a pile of paper, and held in his right hand a pen, 
ready to note down the evidence. 

“Beast!’* cried the invalid, “what do these gentlemen 
want ? you know I receive no visitors.** 

The police functionary stood close to him, looked at him 
steadfastly, and said emphatically— 

“ Chevalier de Planto I" 

“ Qui vive ? ’’ replied the sick man, lifting his right hand 
to his cap, as if saluting him in military fashion. 

“ Sir, are you the Chevalier de Planto ? " continued 
the other. 

His grey eyes began to sparkle: he threw piercing glances 
upon the referendary and the inspector, scornfully shook 
hia head, and replied : 

“ The chevalier has been dead some time.’* 

“ Indeed! who are you then ? Answer me; I ask in the 
name of the king." 

The Frenchman laughed. “ I am called Lorier. Fellow, 
give these gentlemen iny passport." 

“It is not necessary. Do you know this hand kerchief, sir?** 
“ Why should I not know it ? You have taken it from 
my seat. Wherefore are all these questions ? What is all 
this about ? Gentlemen, you annoy me.*' 

“ Be pleased to look at your left hand/’ said the inspector, 
“ there you will find your handkerchief; but this one was 
found in the bouse of a certain Giuseppa Bianetti." 

(To be continued.) 


AMUSEMENTS. 

The Dramatic College Fete and Fancy Fair. 
-—The annual fgte and dramatic revels held on behalf of 
the funds of the Royal Dramatic College was opened at the 
Crystal Palace on the 11th of last month. The attendance 
showed a marked falling off from previous years, but 
whether this circumstance is to be partially accounted for 
by the intense heat, coupled with the fact that several f£tes 
of more than usual attractiveness have been held within a 
very recent period, and have been very numerously attended, 
or whether it arises from a desire on the part of the public 
in these days of change, novelty, and sensation, to be enter¬ 
tained in some different fashion from that to which they 
have previously been accustomed on these particular occa¬ 
sions, time will of course determine, and in case the latter 
supposition be demonstrated, we have no doubt but that 
h e committee, as shrewd and practical men, will endeavour 
to hit the public taste, and at the same time more appre¬ 
ciably increase the benefits arising to the college, which, 
from its excellent nature and uses, deserves every support 
that can be accorded to it. The revels, although conducted 
with somewhat less of excitement than usual, were never¬ 
theless quite as noisy as desirable. First came the grand 
procession and opening of the fair by proclamation, Mr. R. 
Romer acting as the herald, and then the fair commenced. 
Richardson’s Show produced, for the amusement of its 
patrons, a thrilling new and original drama, entitled “ The 
Bravo’s Vengeance; or, the Ruthless Robbers of the Rugged 
Rocks," abounding in sensational effects, terrific broadsword 
combats, red fire, and skeletons, which, from the terrible 
energy infused into its representation by Messrs. J.D. Stoyle, 
B. Wright, R. Romer, A. Raynor, C. Steyne, and other 
gentlemen, highly gratified the spectatorsScenes from. 
“No Thoroughfare” were presented, Mrs. Mellon enacting 
the part of Sally Goldstraw, and Mr. B. Webster that of 
Joey Ladle, with their well-known ability. Mrs. Howard 
Paul sang the celebrated Sabre song from the “Grand 
Duchess " with a spirit, vivacity, and expression which led 
to the loud and deserved plaudits of her audiences. 

Mr. Frederic Maccabe’s Entertainment. —It is 
a triumph for any single entertainer to draw audiences in 
this weather. It is a positive cruelty to make them laugh 
as Mr. Maccabe does on these parched afternoons and even¬ 
ings. One compensation he certainly offers them. He sets 
them the example of miraculous changes of dress, and alto¬ 
gether supersedes in his own person the delays and fatigues 
of the toilette. Mr. Maccabe has long been accepted in 
the metropolis as a first-rate mimic and ventriloquist, who 
embraces an extensive range of character, and who lets few 
phases of life escape his vigilant eye and facile powers of 
imitation. This agreeable entertainer’s merits, which in 
mimetic and ventriloquial respects entitle him to be con- , 
sidered as a fair successor to the elder Mathews, are well < 
known. ( 







% LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX 


FOR 


£ 20 . 




■“- 



£ «. 

d. 

6 u Beatrice** Chemises 


at 

4s. 9d. 


1 8 

6 

2 “ Alexandra** ditto 



10s. 6d. 


1 1 

0 

4 “ Alice** Nightdresses 

2 “ Maude** ditto .... 


»» 

5s. lid. 


1 3 

8 



9s. 6d. 


0 19 

0 

6 Pairs Long-Cloth Drawers, tncked 



3s. 6d. 


1 1 

0 

3 Ditto ditto ditto, trimmed with work 



5s. 6d. 


0 16 

6 

2 Long-cloth Petticoats, tucked 



8s. 6d. 


0 17 

0 

1 Ditto ditto, trimmed with work 



13s. 6d. 


0 13 

6 

3 Camisoles, trimmed with work 



4s. 9d. 


0 14 

3 

3 Ditto, extra good 



6s. 6d. 


0 19 

0 

3 Merino Vests .... 



3s. 6d. 


0 10 

6 

3 Flannel Petticoats . 

9 # 

ft 

8s. 6d. 


1 5 

6 

1 Printed Cambric Dressing-Gown 

m m 

ft 

21s. Od. 


1 1 

0 

1 Coloured Flannel ditto . 

, # 

f 9 

31s. 6d. 


1 11 

6 

12 Pairs White Cotton Hose 


99 

Is. 9d. 


1 1 

0 

6 Pairs Lisle Thread Hose 



2s. Od. 


0 12 

0 

12 Cambric Pocket-Handkerchiefs . 


9f 

Is. Od. 


0 12 

0 

6 Hem-stitched ditto 

# 

ff 

Is. 6d. 


0 9 

0 

2 Pairs French Wove Corsets 


ft 

12s. 6d. 


1 5 

0 

2 Crinolines, latest fashion 

# # 

99 

10s. 6d. 


1 1 

0 

6 Fine Huckaback Towels 

9 % 

t9 

Is. 2d. 


0 7 

0 

Haberdashery (an assortment) 

• 


• 


0 10 

0 






£20 0 

0 


Any single article of tie above outfit can be had on application . 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 

OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 

For <4540, £60, and <£5100. 


Tb# PATENT 8AN8FLECTTOI JTTPON, 

10*. M. IO ait. 

The ONDINA, or WAVED JTTPON, 
lit. 6d. 


hm esxxA jotot, 

ISkOd. 

Thomson's c&nroLms, 

7s. ML 

POMPADOUE JTTPON, 


AECTIO DOWN PETTICOATS, 

17s. M. 


Ko a 


hm pantail jttpoe, 
au. 

Ota be worn with or without the tail. 

Tfco FIOCADILLT JTTPON, 

He. 6d. 

Tho DUCHESS JTJPON, 

10c td. 


Book of Ilhutmtions, containing much Information and all tko Hew Dongas in Underclothing, includin g the 
Alice, Favorite, Edith. Maude, Helena, Beatrice, Dagaar, Princess, and Belgravia Hightdreeaee, ha, 
alao Drawings of Crinolines, Onsets, Camisoles, he, post free. 

« The Troueseeu and artiolea inspet-U'd are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, etjfle, aid 
workmanship. To tlow whv>se im>>mee are limited, a good and lady-like Outfit can be obtained for the Twenty 
Pounds mentioned.” -Kxoushwomas's Domestic Magaxix*. 


All Letters to be addressed to Mrs. ADDLEY BOURSE, Underdothing Department 


* 

a 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Family Draper, Jupon and Corset M ann fh ctarer to the Court and Royal Family, 
Gjl 87, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. 

-■ 
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m V. 

ROYAL FAMILY, 

ASS 

ITOBILITT 07 GBEAT BBITAIN, 



R. ™ t 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 



COUBTS 07 XUX07X, 


AND TJNIVEB8ALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


THE LONDON SEASON, 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELERS, 

VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDE, ! 

And to those who p igoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all eases Fervid Heat, and its concomitant Daft, materially injure 
the Skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations of an almost indelible character. To oboist* gu4 eradicate these 
baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to | 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, | 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of exMpg defects of an eruptive 
nature, and discolorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints. fps Elxqaht Tour 
Requuiti has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of “ Thi Unfailing Auxiliary of Finals 0saoi.** 1 

During SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR will be found 
singularly agreeable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING, 

The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands bring neutralised, and the dead 
induced by relaxation and languor dispelled by its power of maintaining a perfect elasticity of the 8kin, without which certain deteri¬ 
oration takes place. Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the coast, ROWLANDS* KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative 
to the Skin after 

SEABATHING, ! 

From the iiritation caused by tM chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the miHUfttfrlMlbU aufety attending 
the application of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage 
which ensuss in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing; here it soothes every species of incidental 
inflammation, and fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. 

From the sultry climes of India to the frosen realms of the North, tfalf exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all 
cases by promoting a healthy tone pf the minute vessels, and is the most elegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted 
to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


The heat of summer giro frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which meg he completely obviated 

by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and purifier of the Hair, beyond all precedent. 

Price 8s. 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. fid.; and double that rise, 21s. 


Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve th« Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable adds ( n immediate cause of 

Toothache) by a systematic employment, night and morning, of 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 



Or Pearl Dentifrice, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on |he Teeth ^ Peerl-fiks j 

Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness and a pleasing fragranoe to the Bceatb. I 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

. -i^- SOLD BY I 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. P*r- 
kins, Bacon, and Pxtch, the 
eminent engravers,of London. 


ASK FOE “HOWLANDS’ ARTICLES-” 


JL ROWLAND &S0W, 
90, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, 


And bg Cksmists ami PtHkmtn. 
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PROM OtrR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT, 

BcrotEVABDS obs Italiknb, August 27th, 1868. 
Cum Amis,— 

Tho qm of foulard, which wa* suck pleasant wearing in the 
fearfully hot weather, daily increases. There is no lady who 
has left Peris, but she has taken sit least a few of these 
costumes, which may bo composed thus: a skirt of pekin 
striped and a tunie of plain foulard, the chemisette and 
sleeves to match with the jupon. There is a Paris house in 
Loudon, in Regent Street (Marchand’s, I think), where the 
very finest foulards are Sent, 

Seaside toilette. Jupon of white linen doth, festooned at 
the bottom with red woollen braid. Two galloons of woollen 
traid complete the ornament. Second skirt rolled with 
gathers at the bottom, and relief ed on each side by a 
red ribbon. Bodice in gathers on the front and fastened 
behind by large buttons. 

Among the vast variety of chapeaux rends frith wings, I 
will quote the Eug6nie and tile Australia. 

The Eugenie, dedicated to Her Majesty the Empress of the 
French, as its name indicates calls to mind the poetic fancy of 
Winterhalter in one of his best portraits. 

14 is made in Italian straw, low calotte, especially in front 
mad behind, the half-size Wings being lowered just far enough 
so as to throw a softened shade on the countenance. 

It may be ornamented with any kind of flowers in tufts or 
mixed garlands, but the large feather thus employed, shows 
itself of sn exquisite grace. 

For young ladies, frith a ribbon of black velvet and a very 
large taffeta rose set in a bunch, it is tr&s coquet . 

It may also be ornamented by a scarf of gauze rolled, in 
colours assorted to the toilette, and fastened by a brooch of 
chased silver. In this style it is very chaste and simple. 

The Australia is of the same dimensions, only the calotte 
differs a little : it is more flat and quite round, and suits round 
faces much better than the Eugenie. A wreath of wild 
flowers with a train make it a veritable country chapeaux. 


These forms, created especially for the country, require a 
toilette, which, if not recherche, must at least be bright and 
in light coloured materials. 

If the chapeau has a feather, the toilette must be a kttie 
more dressy. A white robe is always the most charming of 
all. Tunics of organdi, very transparent, set on skirts of 
striped muslin, compose toilettes of an ideal lightness. It 
may be enriched with a lace flounce, but it is certainly more 
graceful to allow it to remain in all its simplieity, and edge it 
with a plain hem or a small volant of gauze at the top, and 
fastened with a small bias which forms the head 

The backelick of tarlatan is one of the prettiest things to 
accompany these toilettes when they are worn in the evening. 
It is, we all know, the ramgnieu hood with long flaps falling 
in front, at the end of which hangs a rather heavy tassel, 
which holds the flap. The bachelick is lined with florefice of 
light colour, and very often in white; the tassel being mads of 
white silk mingled with the colour of the Kningfe 

I have had several questions lately put to me about wearing 
mourning in this excessively hot weather. 

Without speaking of strictly deep mourning, which must 
always be of woollen stuff, ornamented with crape—ofr what is 
better, but very expensive, the costume all in orape—I will 
mention grenadine, which is most useful for the combinations 
of severe black. The jupon may be made in grenadine or 
fine alpaca with three folds, with very mall plaits, or a band 
of embroidered black silk, strewn with very fine jet beads; 

The tunic is relieved with bows of black grenadine with a 
jet heart. 

The chapeau, entirely ruehed with small tulle or orape 
ruches, hae a small aigrette of jet, and barbe strings. The 
chapeau rond is never worn for mourning. 

The bodice of the robe, lined with silk, must be high, or 
d6collet4, but in this last case it must be from with a gimp of 
black bouillonn6 tulle, with sleeves to match. 

This toilette will cease to be mourning, and still be very 
elegant by embroidering the band of the jupon with wild 
flowers, and add a sash with a similar embroidery, and put a 
small diadem of wild flowers in the chapeau. 

The great heat compels one to wear peignoirs, which are 
admissible in the country and at private dinner parties. 
Here » one of the most charming of these models 
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The peignoir is in nansook, long, training and ample, orna¬ 
mented with embroidery if you wish it, by a series of small 
plaits, three and three or four and four, and between the plaits, 
an equal number of small volants of narrow muslin, widened 
by Valenciennes or guipure. The sleeve in muslin is orna¬ 
mented to match as far as the elbow, where the volants cease. 

Robe of light green changing taffeta, ornamented in the 
bottom by plaits surmounted by three small ruches to match. 
Tunic of taffeta to match, parting from the left side crossing 
the robe en biais, and turned up on the right by a large bow 
of ribbons. This tunic is trimmed round with three 
small rolls of gros grain (same colour as the robe), and a 
castillan fringe composed of ball passementerie, very tight 
sleeves, trimmed top and bottom by rolls of green satin. 
Sash of wide green ribbon with falling bows and fan-shaped 
tie at the back. Fanchon bonnet in Spanish lace, ornamented 
by a diadem of small rosebuds, and a large moss-rose at the 
side. Lace barbes crossing under the chin and fastened by a 
bow of black satin. Collar and sleeves of embroidered muslin. 
The cut of this dress is nothing very remarkable, except the 
tunic, the right Bide of which is larger, because it crosses 
much higher and is fastened to the sash on the left side. One 
may therefore consider this tunic as having the front biased 
from right to left. 

Skirt of sky blue taffeta, glac6 with white, ornamented at 
the bottom by three small volants, surmounted by a flat 
ruche in the old style. Upper skirt of black grenadine, 
encircled with a ruche to match. This skirt is looped up at 
the sides and fastened by sky blue ribbons. The front of the 
skirt being much rounded is shorter than the back. Bodice 
of blue taffeta, open in heart-shape. Flat sleeves, trimmed 
with a ruche which rises on the outside seam to the elbow. 
Marie Antoinette fichu in black grenadine edged with ruche 
a la vielle crossing in front and terminated at the sash. Sash of 
blue taffeta tied behind. Guimpe of white muslin with plaits, 
ornamented round the neck by Valenciennes and black velvet. 
Muslin sleeves to match, with cuffs of Valenciennes. Small 
pompon Dubarry in the hair, attached to a blue ribbon and 
set on the side. 

Country toilette in Mettemich green taffeta, the first skirt 
rasant le sol; the front breadth quite plain: the side orna¬ 
mented by [biases of black taffeta, diminishing towards the 
waist. Behind, a large volant is set; above the first skirt a 
tunic of green taffeta, ornamented by a long fringe of black 
cordonnet, above the fringe two small rolls of black taffeta. 
Plain bodice with’flat sleeves. Green pelerine, trimmed with 
the same bias and fringe. Under the sash part, a large passe 
rounded at the ends, and is trimmed by fringes at the bottom, 
which fall on the tunic. Black taffeta fringes are set on the 
whole length. The tunic disappears at the hips, forming an 
escalier. Sunshade of green taffeta, with escalloped edges. 
Bonnet of green tulle, ornamented with black lace and a 
bouquet of wild flowers. 

Visiting toilette. First skirt of rose taffeta, bouillonnes 
large and bordered by a large plaited and headed volant 
Tunic in turtle grey taffeta, forming a point in front and a 
court mantle behind. This tunic is trimmed with black 
Chantilly lace, and the back part slopes towards the hips and 
is covered by a sash of black gros grain. Flat bodice in grey 


o 


taffeta, square necked with chemisette of rose taffeta. The 
sleeves in grey or pink taffeta, at the option of the wearer or 
according to her age. Shawl of black lace thrown over 
the arms. 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I. — Fig. 1 . —Seaside costume of brown alpaca, 
trimmed with ribbon of a darker shade. White hat, trimmed 
with a brown feather and velvet. 

Fig. 2. —Seaside costume of lavender serge, ornamented with 
braid and buttons. Bonnet of straw, trimmed with black 
lace. 

Fig. 3.—Little girl’s dress of cerise check. Mantle of white 
cashmere bound with cerise. 

Fig. 4.—Little girl’s dress of mauve linos. Jacketof purple 
cloth bound with black braid. Straw hat trimmed with 
plaited ribbon and white daisies. 

PLATES IL A III.— Fig • 1 .— Raw yellow foulard, in the 
Marie Antoinette style. Trimmings consist of flounces relieved 
on the side, the whole ornamented with torsades and bows of 
black satin. Garde Fran^aise hat in straw and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Leyinska mantle in silk or cashmere, with fringe 
and large sash of satin; robe of changing taffeta with two 
skirts. 

Fig. 3.—Toilette de maison. Muslin bodice with ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—L&mballe scarf, tied behind and forming the scarf 
in front; large flounce at the bottom of the skirt with small 
gathers. Chapeau with montilla veil in Spanish lace. 

Fig. 5.-— Stole changing blue taffeta, retained on the aides by 
a cluster of ribbon to match. Hat trimmed with a diadem of 
daisies and green leaver 

Fig. 6.—Child’s dress of bright velvet, pantaloons Zouave, 
and red stockings. 

Fig. 7.—Little giri Neidaque bonnet. Dress with one 
skirt of changing taffeta ornamented with ruches. 

Fig. 8.—Watteau toilette. White foulard striped with red 
and trimmed with ruches to match. Upper skirt relieved 
en bouffant by a large red satin ribbon. Under skirt of a 
similar material with larger stripes. Bergerette bonnet with 
aigrette and mantilla veil in Spanish blond lace. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Evening dress of white camtaey 
gauze, trimmed with puffings of the same, and scarlet flown*. 
The head is ornamented with flowers to correspond. 

Fig. 2.-—Indoor dress of green taffetas, ornamented with 
ribbon and fringe. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of pink poult de soie, with flounces edged 
with ribbon of the same colour. White habit-shirt of musha 
and insertion. 

PLATE V.—Cap of white lace, trimmed with rose ooloured 
ribbon. 

Second ditto of rich lace, with mais coloured ribbons. 

Bonnet of pink silk, trimmed with a bunch of flowers and 
narrow ribbon to tie behind. 

Carriage bonnet of lavender blond, ornamented with a large 
yellow rose in the front. 
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Second ditto of black lace, ornamented with a wreath of 
Mich a e l m a s daisies fastened with a bow of black velvet. 

Hat, Japanese shape, trimmed with a small plume of black 
feathers, and ornamented with narrow black velvet 
Fichu of white muslin trimmed with narrow velvet and blue 
ribbon. 

White sleeves of muslin trimmed with lace and ribbons. 


DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

We give with this number Model of a lady’s cape—it is a 
section, and must be cut double for the half—having one seam 
at the back. It has not less than nine points round, and may 
he extended nine or ten inches in depth, to be trimmed with 
braid and with tassels at the points. 


THE SONG ON THE SEA-SHORE. 

BY JL ALPH0ZT80 DAYTON. 

Thx twilight’s purple shafts 
Spread o'er the shadowy sky, 

The sea is moaning restlessly, 

And phantom clouds flit by. 

The soft-winged zephyrs sighing, 
While shadows thickly lying, 

Bedim the starlit sky. 

I stand upon the shore 
Beside the darkling bay, 

And gaze upon its restless flood 
The wavelets, loitering play. 

The waters softly gleaming, 

Methinks are gently dreaming 
Of other days. 

Hark! on the perfum'd breeze 
Floats out a trembling song; 

Hie echoes ring melodiously, 

The soft strains waft along. 

They float along upon the tide, 

And die upon the other side 
In trembling waves. 

Hie mellow song has ceased, 

But still its echo rings; 

My thoughts go back to other days, 

And memory round them clings. 

Those days when love was dreaming, 
When youthful skies were gleaming 
With stars of hope. 

Alas! those stars have set 
Beneath the clouds of woe, 

And dark despair is swooping down 
To hide the sunset's glow. 

My heart grows faint and weary, 

My path looks dark and dreary 
Where'er I go. 




THE LAST WORD OF THE SINGER. 


FROM THK GERMAN. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Thk sick man cast a look of fury on those around him; 
he clenched his fist, ground his teeth, but remained doggedly 
silent, although the inspector repeated the question. The 
latter now gave the doctor a bint, who went out of the room, 
and soon returned with the singer, the director Boloni, and 
the-ambassador. 

“ Baron Marti now," said the inspector, turning towards 
that gentleman, “ do you know this man to be the same per¬ 
son whom you knew in Paris as the Chevalier de Plant© ?” 

“ I recognise him to be the same," replied the Baron, 
“ and again repeat the statements I made formerly, when 
called upon to give my deposition." 

“ Giuseppa Bianetti, do you know this individual to be 
the same person who took you from the bouse of your step¬ 
father, who led you to his house in Paris, and who lately 
made an attempt on your life ?’* 

The signora shuddered at the sight of the wretched 
being; she was going to reply, when be spared her by his 
own confession. He raised himself higher in his bed, his 
woollen cap seemed to stand up more pointedly, his arms 
were rigid, he appeared to move them with great difficulty, 
and his fingers bent convulsively; his voice came faintly 
and hoarsely from his breast, even bis laught and his oaths 
had sunk into a kind of whisper. 

“ Do you come to visit me, Schepperl ?" he said. “ Well, 
that is kind of you. Are you not delighted with my appear¬ 
ance ? I am truly sorry that I did not hit you better; you 
would then have been spared the pain of seeing your uncle 
insulted, before his departure, by these German brutes." 

“ What need of we of farther evidence ?” observed the 
inspector. “ Mr. Referendary Pfalle, make out a writ of 
imprisonment against-" 

“ What are you about?" exclaimed the doctor. “Death 
is already at bis heart He cannot live many hours. Make 
haste, if you have any more questions to ask ; or rather go 
and send for a priest, if yet the wretched being may have 
time to confess his sins and repent." 

The inspector left the room. The dying man, however, 
appeared to sink more and more rapidly; his eyes became 
fixed; yet, as he turned them towards Giuseppa, rage and 
fury were still perceptible. 

“ Schepperl," he went on to say, “ you have made me 
miserable; you have ruined me, and for that you deserve 
death. You have also ruined your father, and sent him to 
the galleys, because he sold you to me for gold; he entreated 
me to destroy you. I am sorry I trembled. Cursed be 
these hands which did not at once strike surely!" 

His frightful oaths, uttered against Giuseppa and himself, 
were interrupted by a message from the inspector, that 
Bianetti’s presence was required in another apartment. 
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There a singular sight presented itself. Two officers of 
justice led in a man attired as a Turk; it was the unfor¬ 
tunate Pacha of Janina; the turban covered the head of the 
sorrowful Counsellor Bolnau. All were astonished, and the 
music director seemed in a state of great excitement; he 
became red and pale by turns, and turned away his face. 

With a most rueful countenance the Turk looked around 
him. 

“ 1 knew it would come to this/* he began, in a melancholy 
tone. “I had long foreboded it. But, Mademoiselle 
Bianetti, how could you bring upon an innocent man so 
much misery ?” 

“ What do you want with this gentleman ?” asked the 
singer. “ I do not know him. What has he done ?*’ 

“ Signora,*’ replied the inspector, gravely; 44 there should 
be no tampering with justice, nor forbearance shown to any 
one. You must know this gentleman: he is the Counsellor 
Bolnau. Your own waiting-maid declared that at the time 
of the accident she heard you call out his name.** 

44 Dreadful !*’ exclaimed the Pacha, 44 to have my name 
mentioned in connexion with such suspicious circum¬ 
stances !*’ 

Giuseppa was amazed ; a deep crimson suffused itself 
over her beautiful countenance ; she seized the director by 
the hand in great emotion. 

** Carlo!” she cried, “ now you must speak; I cannot 
any longer keep silence. Yes, I may have uttered this name 
at that awful moment, yet I meant not this gentleman, 
but-** 

“ Me !** said the choir-master, stepping forward ; “ I am 
called not Carlo Boloni, but (if my dear father there permits 
it) Charles Bolnau!” 

“Charles! musician! American!” exclaimed the coun¬ 
sellor, embracing him ; 44 that is the first sensible word you 
have spoken in your life; you have rescued me from a great 
calamity.” 

“If the matter stands thus/* said the man of justice# 
“ you are at liberty; we have only now to deal with the 
Chevalier de Planto.” 

* * t * t 

They returned to the sick-room. Here an awfully dif¬ 
ferent scene was before them. The inspector approached 
the bed of the terrible being. There stood the doctor, in a 
solemn attitude, holding the hand of the murderer? he laid 
it slowly and quietly on the cover, and closing the fixed 
eyes— 

“ Inspector,** said he, “ now he stands before a higher 
Judge.” 

All understood him $ and they quitted the apartment of 
the dead, filled with thoughts too awful to admit of farther 
conversation at that time. 

The next meeting of the singer and the doctor, with the 
counsellor and his now restored son, was a happy one. The 
singer hid her face on the bosom of her lover, and wept; 
but these tears were the last she shed over the unhappy | 




rents of her life. The counsellor went smiling away from 
the affectionate pair, and seemed to have come to some great 
determination : he spoke aside to the doctor, and then re- V 
turned to his son and the signora. 

“ Dearest young lady/* he began, “ I hate suffered much 
on your account. You have mentioned my name under 
such sad circumstances, that I beg you will exchange yours 
for it. Yesterday you despised my offers of attention, will 
you push me away again when I present to you Master 
Charles Bolnau, my musical son, and request you to accept 
him as your husband 1*’ 

Bianetti did not this time lay, Ho; she kissed with tears 
of joy the hand of the counsellor. Chariea folded her with 
rapture in his arms, and seemed for the present entirely to 
have forgotten his sublime speeches. Counsellor Bebrau 
grasped the hand of the physician. 

“ Lange/* said he, “ could I ever have fancied that it 
should lead to this, when you recounted the story of 
Bianetti’s accident, and when you said to me her last word 
was Bolnau!” 

“ And what could have been better?** replied the doctor, 
smiling; “ it was well I told you that, for who knows if all 
this would have happened, but for the last wobo of 

*HB SINGER?” _ 

THE AMERICAN LADIES. 

When looking at these sweet New England girls, as they 
go trooping past my window, I cannot help feeling that with 
this delicate pallor, winsome and } oetic as it looks to sn 
artist in female beauty, there must be lack of vital power. 
My saucy friend had got an inkling of the truth. Would 
that these dainty cousins of ours were a trifle more robust! 

I could forgive them foT a little rose-blush on the cheek; 
at present you can hardly speak to them without fearing lest 
they should vanish from before your face. . . . Among 

the higher classes in America, the traditions of English 
beauty have not declined; the oval face, the delicate lip, the 
transparent nostril, the pearl-like flesh, the tiny hand, which 
mark in May Fair the lady of high descent, may be seen in 
all the best houses of Virginia and Massachusetts. The 
proudest London belle, the fairest Lancashire witch, would 
find in Boston and in Richmond rivals in grace and beauty 
whom she could not feign to despise. Birth is one cause, 
no doubt, though training and prosperity have come in aid 
of birth. In some of our older colonies, the people drew 
their blood from the very heart of England in her most 
heroic time and mood, when men who were born of gentle 
mothers flung themselves into the great adventure for 
establishing new States. The bands who came out under 
Raleigh’s * atent, under Brewster’s guidance, were made up 
of soldie , preachers, courtiers, gentlemen; some coming 
hither t seek a fortune, others to find an asylum; and, 
though crowds of less noble emigrants followed after them— 
farmers, craftsmen, menials, moss-troopers, and even 
criminals—the leaven was not wholly lost. The family 
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names remained. Even now, this older race of settlers AMUSEMENTS, 

keeps its force in some degree intact; making the women - 

lovely, the men gallant and enduring, in the fashion of their Princess’s Theatre.— The new melodrama, “After 
ancient types. This higher range of female beauty, which Dark> »> ha8 beyond a doubt firmly established itself in the 

is chiefly to be found in the older cities and in families of favour of the playgoing public. The crowded houses nightly 

gentle race, is thoroughly English in its style, reminding the drawn together by its scenic attractions are an unmistakeable 

stranger of a gallery of portraits in a country house; here of p roo f that, whatever may be the opinion as to whether such 
Holbein and Lely, there of Gainsborough and Reynolds, pieces are best calculated to promote the legitimate aim and 
Leslie, I think, brought some of his sweetest English faces, purport of the drama, they are decidedly popular. Mr. 
from the United States. In many of the younger cities of Boucicault is entitled to praise in the execution of his work, 
the Union there is also a great deal of beauty, backed by a tbe dialogue being brisk, the characters vigorously embodied, 

good deal of wit and accomplishment; but the beauty of and the story abounding in strong dramatic positions, 

these younger cities (at least that sample of it which I see 

here in Saratoga, and that which I saw a little while ago at New Entertainment. —Mr. Mark Lemon (editor of 
Lebanon Springs) is less like the art of Gainsborough and “ Punch’’) kas yielded to the solicitations of friends, and his 
of Reynolds than that of Guido and of Greuse. Much appearance on the platform will be among the novelties of 

Flemish blood is in it. The skin is fairer, the eye feluer, the coming dramatic Season. He is to sustain the character 

the expression bolder than they are in the English .type, of Falstaff, in scenes from Shakspeare’s Henry IV., so 

New York beauty has more dash and colour, Boston beauty* selected as to form a consistent series of tableaux . Mr. 

more sparkle and delicacy. Some men would prefir the Mark Lemon s theatrical experience is larger, perhaps, than 
more open and audacious loveliness of New York, wit.fi the modern writer for the theatre, and his long association 

Rubens-like rosiness and fulness of the flesh > but an English. with tb . e wit and humour of this age renders his just deli- 
eye will find more charm in the soft and shy expression of neation of Shakspeare’s lusty knight a matter of certainty, 
the elder type. In New York, the living is more splendid, ’ 

the dressing more costly, the furnishing more lavish than in 

New England; but the effect of this magnificence, as an The Health op Women. —That this should be the 
educating agent, is found to be rather upon the eye than great aim of all improvements in domestic appliances 

upon the soul. ... I speak of the real ladies of New there cannot be a doubt, and that a healthy substitute for 

York, women who would be accounted ladies in Hyde Park, the exhaustive, debilitating needle, with its everlasting 

when l say that, as a rule, they have a atyle and bearing, a " stitch, stitch, stitch,” and its accompaniments of poverty 

dash, a frankness, a confidence not to be seen among their ™d misery, should be a first consideration; and this is 

sisters of either New England or Old England. “ I was effected by that perfection of mechanical contrivance—tbe 
very bad upon him, but I got over it in time, and then let sewing machine. We may leave it to the deliberation of 
him off,” said a young and pretty woman of New York to a those in whose charge is the prevention of pauperism, the 
friend of mine, speaking of her love affairs in the secrecy of support of the widow, and the care of the orphan, and ask 
a friendship which had lasted two long days. By him she ^eir attention as a reforming agent. This, we hear, has 
meant a swain whom she, in the wisdom of sixteen sum- already been done to a small extent in some places. In 

mere, had chosen from tbe crowd; one whom, if the whim Massachusetts, U.S., there is a legislative enactment 

had only held her a trifle longer, she might have made her exempting the sewing machine from attachment and sale 

husband by lawful rites. The girl was not a brazen minx, f° r debt. Would it not frequently be a greater act of 

such as a man may sometimes see in a train, in a river boat, charity for the philanthropist to propose to subscribe for 

playing with big words, and putting on saucy airs, but a sewing machines, in order to place a healthful occupation 

sweet and elegant girl, a lady from brow to instep, with a > n the hands of the poor, rather than give temporary relief 

fine carriage, a low voice, a cultured mind; a piece of money, which frequently amounts to considerably more 
feminine grace, such as a man would like to have in a sister * n tbe aggregate than the cost of one of Wheeler and 

and strive to compass in a wife. Her oddity consisted, first, Wilson’s beautiful lock-stitch machines ? This would be 

in the thing which she said ; next, in her choice of words; a permanent benefit, not only to the worker, but also to the 
in other phrase, it lay in the difference between an English district. We have clubs and associations for almost all 
girl’s and an American girl’s habits of thought with regard purposes, and why not for the most important invention for 
to the relations of men and women. 11 1 was had upon him* the household which has ever appeared in the world P We 

but I let him off/' expresses, in very plain Saxon words, an throw this out as a hint to the reformers of our social 

idea which would hardly have entered into an English girl’s system, and we hope that it may ere long be brought under 

mind, and, even if it had so entered, would never have fouud the notice of the magnates who are at present devoting 
that dry and passionate escape from her lips.— 44 New their attention to the sanitary and social amelioration of the 
America ,” by Hepworth Dixon. poorer classes. 
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LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX 


FOR 


£ 20 . 








£ s. 

d. 

6 “ Beatrice” Chemises . 

• 



at 

4s. 9d. 

1 8 

6 

2 ** Alexandra” ditto • • • 


t 



10s. 6d. 

. 1 1 

0 

4 “ Alice” Nightdresses . 

. 



» 

5s. lid. 

1 3 

8 

2 “ Maude” ditto ...» 


• 


»» 

9s. 6cL 

0 19 

0 

6 Pairs Long-Cloth Drawers, tucked 

. 



99 

3s. 6d. 

1 1 

0 

3 Ditto ditto ditto, trimmed with work 


• 


99 

5s. 6d. 

. 0 16 

6 

2 Long-cloth Petticoats, tucked 

. 



99 

8s. 6d. 

. 0 17 

0 

1 Ditto ditto, trimmed with work 


• 


99 

13s. 6d. 

0 13 

6 

3 Camisoles, trimmed with work . 

• 



99 

4s. 9d. 

. 0 14 

3 

3 Ditto, extra good 




99 

6s. 6d. 

0 19 

0 

3 Merino Tests .... 

• 



99 

3s. 6d. 

. 0 10 

6 

3 Flannel Petticoats . • . 


• 


99 

8s. 6d* 

. 1 5 

6 

1 Printed Cambric Dressing-Gown 

. 



99 

21s. Od. 

1 1 

0 

1 Coloured Flannel ditto • • • 


• 


99 

31s. 6d. 

1 11 

6 

12 Pairs White Cotton Hose . 

. 



99 

Is. 9d. 

1 1 

0 

6 Pairs Lisle Thread Hose • • • 


• 


99 

2s. Od. 

. 0 12 

0 

12 Cambric Pocket-Handkerchiefs . 

. 



99 

Is. Od. 

0 12 

0 

6 Hem-stitched ditto • • • 


• 


99 

Is. 6d. 

. 0 9 

0 

2 Pairs French Wove Corsets • • 

. 



99 

12s. 6d. 

. 1 5 

0 

2 Crinolines, latest fashion • • • 


• 


99 

10s. 6d. 

1 1 

0 

6 Fine Huckaback Towels . • 

. 



99 

Is. 2d. 

. 0 7 

0 

Haberdashery (an assortment) . • 


• 



• 

. 0 10 

0 







£20 0 

0 


Any tingle article of the above outfit can be had on application. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 

OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 

For *80, £40, £60, and £100. 


The PATENT 8 ANSFLE 0 TTOC JTJPOH, 

10b. 6d; to 21b. 

The ONDINA, or WAVED JUPON, 
12s. 6d. 

AECTIC DOWN PETTICOATS, 

17s. 6d. 


The OEIOEA JUPON, 

12s. ed. 

THOMSON'S CRINOLINES, 
7s. 6d. 

POMPADOUR JUPON, 

26s. 

No steel used. 


The 7 ANTAIL JUPON, 
21s. 

Can be worn with or without the tail. 

The PICCADILLY JUPON, 

18s. ed. 

The DUCHESS JUPON. 

10s. ed. 


Book of Illustrations, containing much Information and all the Few Designs in Underclothing, including the 
Alice, Favorite, Edith, Maude, Helena, Beatrice, Dagmar, Princess, and Belgravia Nightdresses, *&, 
also Drawings of Crinolines, Corsets, Camisoles, 4c., post Dree. 

« The Trousseau and articles inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, style, and 
workmanship. To those whose incomes are limited, a good and lady-like Outfit can be obtained for the Twenty 
Pounds mentioned.”—E nglishwomans Domestic Magazine. 

All Letters to be addressed to Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Underclothing Department. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, £ 

Family Draper, Jupon and Corset Manufacturer to the Court and Royal Family, 

37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, W. Q. 
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WOBILITY OF OBBAT BBITAIN, 




SonaxnrtS Snitfr tfje Special patronage of five fHajotg tire Queen, 

ROYAL FAMILY, SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


COUBTS OF EUROPE, 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


HOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

Of Unprecedented Success during the last SIXTY YEARS, in pro¬ 
moting the Growth, Restoring and Beautifjing the Human Hair. 

The following is a brief notice of some of its principal virtues, 
as a MILD, stimulative, CORRECTIVE, and preservative agent 
for the Hair. The subject is more fully treated in a small Pam¬ 
phlet which accompanies each bottle of Rowlands’ Macassar 
Oil, and wherein important hints and advice will be found on the 
Culture op the Hair of Infancy, and on its preservation 
and beauty through the several stages of human life. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo itate, accelerates its growth, sus¬ 
tains it in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy vigour, 
silky softness, and luxuriant redundancy to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and impurity, 
and renders the use of the flue comb unnecessary. 

CURL AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can eq&al its effect, rendering the 
Hair so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, 
rendering the coiffure inexpressibly attractive. 

GREY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the pre¬ 
vention of Gray Hair, and, ia numerous instances, in the resto¬ 
ration to its original colour. 

BALDNESS. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown in 
cases of Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other spe¬ 
cifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a 
complete restoration of beautiful Bair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXBRCX8E. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourish¬ 
ing matter secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Macassar 
Oil will be found most efficacious, both in preserving and in im¬ 
mediately restoring the Hair to its usual appearance of health with 
renovated brightness. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change 
of'climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, 
from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh and Moscow to those of 
Calcutta and the remote Bast. 

Its invaluable properties hare obtained the patronage of every 
COURT of the civilised world ; and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonals constantly 
received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d. ; 
and double that size, 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying , 
the Complexion and Skin. '• 

It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations 
for the same object, as the great producer and preserver of a 
healthy purity of complexion and a conservator of Female Beauty, 
in all climates, and during every stage in the progression of life 
from youth to age. It has also received the zealous recommenda¬ 
tion of the most eminent of the Faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted] from exotics of the | 
mildest and most balsamic nature ; is warranted perfectly innocent 
and free from mineral or other pernicious admixture ; operating as 
a powerful cleanser of the Skin, it Bpeedily eradicates Freckles, 
Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other Cutaneous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of 
soothing irritation and removing unsightly eruptions, render it in¬ 
dispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies during the period of nursing, and as a wash for | 
infants, it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of 
winter, and in cases of sunburn, stings of insects, chilblaius, 
chapped Skin, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have been long 
and extensively acknowledged. Its purifyino and refrl&hiso 
properties have insured its adoption by Royalty and the Aristo¬ 
cracy of Kurope, and it is universally in high repute, from the 
sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 

White and Sound Teeth j 

Are indispeneible to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, end to Haiti 
and Longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, | 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable 

value in 1 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, , 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 1 

And in giving a 

PLEASING FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 
FEARL-LXKE WHITENESS. 

Its ANTISEPTIC and anti-scorbutic properties exercise a highly 
beneficial and salutary influence ; they arrest the further progress 
of the decay of teeth, induce a healthy action of the gums, and 
cause them to assume the brightness and colour indicative of per¬ 
fect soundness. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the vubstitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row- 
LANDand Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Pitch, the 
eminent engravers, of London. 
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VASK FOR “ROWLANDS* ARTICLES-” 


SOLD BY 

A. ROWLAND &S0HS, 


20, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, 
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LONDON AND PARIS 

LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 

|joIik Jiterntun, tit. 


No. 454. 


OCTOBEK, 1868. 


Yol. 41. 


This Managing will be forwarded, poet free, for six months, to any part qf the 
United Kingdom, on the receipt qf the half-yearly Subscription qf Six Shillings 
and Sixpence. 

FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevards des It aliens, September 27 th , 1868 . 
C here Amis,— 

As a very novel costume, I will quote a toilette worn at 
Deauville by the Countess d’Al. A jupon of sky blue Mexican 
cloth (silk and wool). At the bottom of the jupon a volant to 
match, surmounted by bouillonnG round the volant, and on 
each side the bouillonn6 small ruche of azure taffeta. Abeille 
skirt, relieved behind and also on the sides, so as to resemble 
two wings of a bee; ruche of blue decoup6 taffeta trimming 
the skirt, and bows of the same on the sides. 

Bodice open, en cteur, with Valenciennes lace, with gathers 
in it. Large sash of sky blue t iffeta, with very short onds 
fringed on the stuff. 

Medallion consisting of an antique cameo, encircled with 
massive gold, suspended from the neck by azure velvet. 

Watteau chapeau in white straw trimmed all round by a 
flat ruche of black taffeta, embroidered with small laco ; 
cluster of princess rosebuds at the side. 

The Annamite chapeaux have much success at Dieppe and 
Trouville. These forms are pointed at the top with large flat 
edges, on which is strewn a quantity of small black velvet 
crosses. They have large strings of black velvet tied under 
the chignon behind, and the taffeta with azure, mauve, and rose. 

The Letori&re chapeaux are covered all over with curly 
feathers, with the velvet edges of the same colour as the 
feathers, and on the sides a train of small flowers. This is 
charming in grey or blue, with agrafe of vine leaves with 
white or pale mauve rose. 

L’ Andalou, black with edging of velvet, crowned with black 
feathers and aigrette, suited wonderfully well to brunettes. 

Robe of cr^pon (double shaded tan and Bism&rk brown), 
trimmed with a chicoree of the same coloured taffeta. At the 
bottom large volant, ornamented at the top and bottom by a 
ruche of taffeta. The bodice is cut flat, plain, and high, with 
small ruche at the shoulders, and bottom of the sleeves also 
flat. Full mantlet forming a pelerine round behind, long flaps, 
and rounded in front The mantlet has a chicoree ruche 
round the flaps and towards the sash, to which there is added 


a black lace. On the middle of each flap is set a cockade of 
black chicoree ruche. The same ruche round the neck. 
Bonnet of black straw, encircled by a band of black velvet, 
accompanied by a small diadem of daisies with black buds in 
the middle. The daises are continued at a regular distance on 
a barbe of black lace, which is fastened on the neck by an 
imitation daisy. 

Robe of azure foulard, with bodice, or more often small 
cosaque, the basques of which are rounded and descend on 
each side of the skirt, ornamented with pointed denticulations 
and fringe, with round edge formed in small tassels. The 
back of this cosaque resembles a mantlet vest in white 
alpaca, which may be white piqu§ instead. It is encircled 
with small denticulations, which are lost in the slope, axd 
descend the whole length of the side in front; the front 
being also in white alpaca, and long ends of the sash, also in 
white alpaca, edged with lace, which is terminated in a 
triangle by a fringe to match that at the bottom of the 
basque, which ends are fastened at the top by a bow with 
Greek plaits set in the form of a fan, and separated by a flat 
agrafe, ornamented by four buttons. 

Toque of white straw, ornamented with garlands of blue 
campanulas, and two short puffs of blue blond behind. 

Jupon of light water-green taffeta, ornamented at the bottom 
by a very high ruche h la vielle, fastened on each side by a 
small gauze of green silk. Camargo tunic of black taffeta, 
with a largo puff behind. Under the puff, in the middle, ia a 
knot of black taffeta embroidered with green. The tunic is 
open in front, en tablier, and is rounded behind. It is orna¬ 
mented at the bottom by a roll of green taffeta and a resillo 
fringe of passementerie mingled with jet, and at last by a 
flounce of black guipure. The bodice which is sown to the 
Camargo is quite flat, the sleeves ornamented in the bottom 
by a high plait Fichu Marie Antoinette, forming two plaits 
behind, fastened at the waist by a knot with ends in black 
taffeta, embroidered with green. The fichn is open in front, 
and its points fastened in the sash. The skirt of green 
taffeta is in the ordinary proportions of what is called round 
half-length skirt. The flounce is plaited above, and shows its 
reverse all round. 

Robe of raw Tussor foulard. Jupon ornamented in the 
bottom by cerise velvet passed through the hem of the foulard. 
Upper skirt trimmed with same velvet, and a fringe of cerise 
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silk at the edge. It must be observed that the skirt is much 
shorter in front. Bodice with round basque, forming a 
basqtune, serrated at the waist by a sash of raw foulard em¬ 
broidered with taffeta. The bodice is cut straight under the 
seams below the arms, and in consequence forms several plaits 
at the waist. It is ornamented with cerise velvet passed in 
the hem. Flat sleeves, trimmed at the top and bottom by 
the same velvet. Cerise velvet on the neck, sewn under the 
small collar of the dress. Few details are necessary for the 
cutting out of this costume, because the small cosaque 
gathered under the sash is very simple. It has no small side, 
but a decided centre under the arm suffices to dim i ni s h the 
excess of plaits at the waist. 

The skirt is of the ordinary cut, such as I have before 
described for the green robe, which has only one flounce at 
least. The second skirt is of the same cut, and shorter all 
round, and solely ornamented by the fringe. 

Bonnet of Coburg straw, ornamented with black velvet and 
garland of red roses. 

Young ladies* toilette. Jupon of blue and white striped 
sultana. Tunic of white alpaca, decolletfce squarely, orna¬ 
mented with azure lace and small braid, with a small dahlia 
of white alpaca, embroidered with azure blue. The tunic is 
buttoned straight in front, with short sleeves with guimpe 
underneath in muslin, with flat plaits and small piped ruche 
round the neck. Bound white chapeau, ornamented with sky 
blue velvet. Bound the calotte small bow of blue velvet 
Blue boots, with mother-of-pearl buttons. 

Bobe of mauve taffeta, first round skirt, half-length, orna¬ 
mented in the bottom by a bias-piece to match, set between 
two rows of satin lozenges, each ornamented with three long 
pearls set across the lozenges. Second skirt of a darker 
mauve, ornamented in the bottom by a row of lozenges, and 
trimmed with a heavy silk fringe with passementerie top. 
This skirt rises with large plaits behind, and is lost under the 
basque tunic of the body, which forms behind a large bell 
plait, and two others on each side of the first, which are 
draped by degrees, and forming a half-length tunic in front, 
rounded and joining the bottom of the second skirt. Flat 
sleeves, ornamented near the cuffs by a large flat ruche, the 
middle of which is fastened so as to form a cuff k la vielle. 
The sash, round and plain, is fastened behind by a bow of 
different shades which compose the toilette. 

Bobe of flame-coloured faille. First skirt with a train trimmed 
with a volant mounted with large plait, having underneath a 
bouillonn6 to match, and small ruche of black lace for top. 
Bising tunic, without sleeves, in black grenadine edged with a 
volant to match, the top of which is fixed by a very small piece 
of black taffeta, embroidered with black satin; the tunic, 
rounded in front, forms at the bottom of the sides rounded 
parts, relieved by bows of black grenadine, and forms a rather 
long and ample puff behind. The bodice is ornamented with 
slopes of a volant of grenadine, fastened by a bias of taffeta to 
match with the trimming of the tunic, with the same bias 
round the neck. Underneath, high bodice, with flat sleeves 
I of flame-coloured faille, terminated by a double-headed plait. 
? Bound sash, fastened on the side by a bow. 

1 Bound robe in black faille, with high volant mounted in 
J piping in violet faille; flat bodice of round cut, and flat 


sleeves. Mancini mantlet in violet faille, edged with small 
piped volant. The mantlet is with reverse,[and open en ccenr 
on the chest, the ends square and passed in the sash, rounded 
behind and retained in the sash, with long Hungarian sleeves 
edged with the same piped volant, terminating this charming 
toilette. 

Chemisette in embroidered muslin and Valenciennes, orna¬ 
mented by a small jabot; sleeves to match. Head-dress re¬ 
lieved in front with small coronet of muscat grapes of rose 
colour. 

Advicr to Young Women. —Trust not to uncertain 
riches, but prepare yourself for every emergency in life. 
Learn to work, and not to be dependent upon servants; to 
make your bread, sweep your floors, and darn your own 
stockings. Above all things, do not esteem too lightly 
those honourable young men who sustain themselves and 
their aged parents by the work of their own hands, while 
you care for and receive into your company those lazy, idle 
popinjays, who never lift a finger to help themselves as long 
as they can keep body and soul together, and get sufficient 
to live in fashion. If you are wise you will look at the 
subject as we do; and when you are old enough to become 
wives, you will prefer the honest mechanic with not a penny 
to commence life, to the fashionable dandy with a capital of 
five thousand pounds. Whenever we hear remarked, 
“ Such a young lady has married a fortune,*’ we always 
tremble for her future prosperity. Riches left to children 
by wealthy parents often become a curse instead of a 
blessing. Young women, remember this, and instead of 
sounding the purse of your lovers, and examining the cuts 
of their coats, look into their habits and their hearts. Mark 
if they are sensible, prudent men of business, and can 
depend upon themselves; see if they have minds which will 
lead them to look above a butterfly existence. Talk not 
of the beautiful white skin, and the soft delicate hand; the 
splendid form, and the fine appearance of the young 
gentleman. Let not these foolish considerations engross 
your thoughts. 

Messrs. Spence and Co.’s Illuminated Alma¬ 
nack and Catalogue. —The well-known and extensive 
silk-mercers and shawlmen, of St. Paul's Churchyard, have 
just issued one of the most splendid, tasteful, and brilliant 
specimens of chromo-lithography and letter-press which hts 
been yet seen. It contains a leading article on “ St. Paul's 
Cathedral and its Churchyard,” from the pen of George 
Augustus Sals, full of the local, historical, antiquarian, and 
social gossip which the associations of the place suggest, 
brief readable papers about “ Silk and the Silkworm,’* 
“ Wool and Woollen Goods,” “ Anecdotes,” a list of the 
sights of London, and such like amusing reading. The 
calendar (on a separate sheet) is a beautiful specimen of 
colour-printing and a useful almanack. In short, this publi¬ 
cation, intended for presentation to customers of the firm, is 
a charming combination of literature, colours, utility, and 
busines reference, and a credit to the firm which has devised 
such a novel and agreeable mode of advertising. 
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DESCRIPTION OP ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Walking coetume of pale brown 
poplin, trimmed with bordering of green silk. Bonnet of white 
tulle, ornamented with pink flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Promenade dress of purple poult-de-soie ; mantelet 
of the same, trimmed with satin bands and fringe. Hat of 
white straw, trimmed with a bnnch of flowers in front and a 
gauze veil. 

Fig. 3.—Little girl’s dress of scarlet silk, with an overdress 
of white cashmere, trimmed with scarlet silk bands; straw 
hat, with a brown velvet wreath. 

PLATES II. & III.—1.—Gilt-wood coloured foulard 
robe, relieved by a knot & la Trianon on each side. Black 
satin sash with fringe. Bodice with plaits in the greatest 
part. 

Fig. 2.—Mantle of black plaited faye. Robe of violet and 
red changing taffeta. Bonnet with puffs on the passe. 

Fig. 3.—Young lady. Decollete squarely trimmed with 
small red ribbon. Robe relieved on the sides by puffs of the 
same ribbon. 

Fig. 4. —Automn soiree. Gilt or maroon faye or cashmere, 
ornamented by application to match. Long pelerine, in a 
nearly round form, the whole with fringe. Water-green robe, 
embroidered to match. 

Fig. 5.—Child’s toilette. Black velvet, red stockings. 
English collar. 

Fig. 6.— Costume de Plage of raw foulard, relieved with 
red puffs and pattes, trimmed with red lacet. Short striped 
jupon, ornamented with red application. 

Fig. 7.—Pelerine Cosaque without sleeves. Black satin 
capuchon, with pipings and plaits coque on the sash to match 
the robe. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Dress of striped silk, trimmed with 
a puffing of black silk at the head of the flounce. Tunic of 
black silk, trimmed with ribbon. 

Fig, 2.—Walking dress of grey taffetas. Fichu of the same, 
edged with black lace. Bonnet of silk and lace, trimmed 
with blue flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Indoor costume of lavender-coloured faye, trimmed 
with pleatings of the same, bordered with violet-coloured 
satin bands. Habit-shirt of white muslin. Coiffure, orna¬ 
mented with violet-coloured bows. 

PLATE V.— Fig. 1 .— Carriage bonnet of orange-coloured 
satin, trimmed with black velvet leaves. 

Fig. 2. —Second ditto of black velvet, trimmed with white 
lace and pink flowers, with green leaves. 

Fig. 3.—Third ditto of black lace and wreaths of berries 
and leaves. Hat of straw, with black feather and gauze ends, 
trimmed with black lace. 

Fig. 4. —Second ditto of grey straw, trimmed with black 
velvet, blue feather, and lace ends. Cap of black lace, with 
narrow blue velvet trimmings. Garibaldi jacket of purple 
cashmere, with ribbon pleatings and bows of black silk. 
White sleeves of worked muslin and lace. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The Model given with this number is a low body corsage 
for a young lady, which will be very useful for evening dress, 
as it is adapted for any eolour or material requisite. 


THE LADY GWENDOLINE. 

BY BLIZABBTH CAMPBELL. 

" Fathers have flinty hearts/' says poor Romeo, in his 
dying agony; that is, Romeo, according to the acting 
edition of Romeo and Juliet , says so; and Mr. Garrick is 
probably responsible for the remark. I suppose fathers 
some of them, at least—always bad flinty hearts, and will 
continue so to have till the end of time. But now and 
then, as in the case of Juliet, the tender heart of woman 
will assert its rights, and refuse to be bartered for a long 
purse, au old name, or a new peerage. 

It is of an instance of this kind that I wish to tell my 
readers ; but not in my own words, nor with any comment 
whatever. I tell the tale simply as it was told to me. 

It is quite twenty years since I left my native land, and 
the pretty vine-embowered and rose-covered white cottage 
among the New Hampshire hills, to cross the sea, as the 
private secretary of an English nobleman. Although 1 
had a fair but not exaggerated share of my countrymen's 
feelings with regard to the British aristocracy, I am bound 
to say that I had a thorough respect for the Earl of 
Brackenbury. He was a perfect gentleman—dignified, 
urbane, stately, scholarly, and if at heart harbouring the 
true old English idea of his own special self-importance, 
too well-bred to make it disagreeably evident. The earl 
treated me almost as an equal; and I was so much pleased 
at my prospects of seeing the world under such favour¬ 
able circumstances, that I was quite satisfied with the 
footing on which I stood; and before we had reached the 
Old World I was conscious of a feeling of attachment for 
my employer equal to the respect in which I had held him 
from the first. The London season was at its height, and 
we took our way at once to the mansion in Mayfair. As 
it happened, there was a brilliant reception on the night of 
our arrival. The ear), who was not fond of society, and 
avoided all fashionable gatherings when it was possible, 
gave orders that his arrival should not be made known: 
and as for me, I was only too glad to go to my own room, 
without dreaming of an introduction to London fashion, 
which I was not crazy enough to have expected under any 
circumstances. 

It was very late already; hut the last sounds that greeted 
me as I lapsed into deep and tired slumber were those of 
revelry and music. 

At breakfast, on the following day, I was introduced t > 
the peer’s family—consisting of the Countess of Bracken¬ 
bury, Lord Thornton, the eldest son, and heir to his father's 
title, Mr. Arthur Thornbury, and Lady Gwendoline Thorn- 
bury. What my impressions of the countess and her two 
sons tvere on that occasion I cannot tell, for my entire 
attention was centred upon the Lady Gwendoline. I have 
seen many beautiful women since that day—l had seen 
many exquisitely lovely girls before that day, for the 
daughters of our own land are very fair; but no doubt 
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silk at the edge. It must be observed that the skirt is much 
shorter in front. Bodice with round basque, forming a 
basquine, serrated at the waist by a sash of raw foulard em¬ 
broidered with taffeta. The bodice is cut straight under the 
seams below the arms, and in consequence forms several plaits 
at the waist. It is ornamented with cerise velvet passed in 
the hem. Flat sleeves, trimmed at the top and bottom by 
the same velvet. Cerise velvet on the neck, sewn under the 
small collar of the dress. Few details are necessary for the 
cutting out of this costume, because the small cosaque 
gathered under the sash is very simple. It has no small side, 
but a decided centre under the arm suffices to diminish the 
excess of plaits at the waist. 

The skirt is of the ordinary cut, such as I have before 
described for the green robe, which has only one flounce at 
least. The second skirt is of the same cut, and shorter all 
round, and solely ornamented by the fringe. 

Bonnet of Coburg straw, ornamented with black velvet and 
garland of red roses. 

Young ladies’ toilette. Jupon of blue and white striped 
sultana. Tunic of white alpaca, dccolletfee squarely, orna¬ 
mented with azure lace and small braid, with a small dahlia 
of white alpaca, embroidered with azure blue. The tunic is 
buttoned straight in front, with short sleeves with guimpe 
underneath in muslin, with flat plaits and small piped ruche 
round the neck. Bound white chapeau, ornamented with sky 
blue velvet. Round the calotte small bow of blue velvet 
Blue boots, with mother-of-pearl buttons. 

Robe of mauve taffeta, first round skirt, half-length, orna¬ 
mented in the bottom by a bias-piece to match, set between 
two rows of satin lozenges, each ornamented with three long 
pearls set across the lozenges. Second skirt of a darker 
mauve, ornamented in the bottom by a row of lozenges, and 
trimmed with a heavy silk fringe with passementerie top. 
This skirt rises with large plaits behind, and is lost under the 
basque tunic of the body, which forms behind a huge bell 
plait, and two others on each side of the first, which are 
draped by degrees, and forming a half-length tunic in front, 
rounded and joining the bottom of the second skirt. Flat 
sleeves, ornamented near the cuffs by a large flat ruche, the 
middle of which is fastened so as to form a cuff k la vielle. 
The sash, round and plain, is fastened behind by a bow of 
different shades which compose the toilette. 

Robe of flame-coloured faille. First skirt with strain trimmed 
with a volant mounted with large plait, having underneath a 
bouillonn6 to match, and small ruche of black lace for top. 
Rising tunic, without sleeves, in black grenadine edged with a 
volant to match, the top of which is fixed by a very small piece 
of black taffeta, embroidered with black satin; the tunic, 
rounded in front, forms at the bottom of the sides rounded 
parts, relieved by bows of black grenadine, and forms a rather 
long and ample puff behind. The bodice is ornamented with 
slopes of a volant of grenadine, fastened by a bias of taffeta to 
match with the trimming of the tunic, with the same bias 
round the neck. Underneath, high bodice, with flat sleeves 
of flame-coloured faille, terminated by a double-headed plait. 
Round sash, fastened on the side by a bow. 

Round robe in black faille, with high volant mounted in 
piping in violet faille; flat bodice of round cut, and flat 


sleeves. Mancini mantlet in violet faille, edged with small 
piped volant. The mantlet is with reverse, |and open en cceur 
on the chest, the ends square and passed in the sash, rounded 
behind and retained in the sash, with long Hungarian sleeves 
edged with the same piped volant, terminating this charming 
toilette. 

Chemisette in embroidered muslin and Valenciennes, orna¬ 
mented by a small jabot; sleeves to match. Head-dress re¬ 
lieved in front with small coronet of muscat grapes of rose 
colour. 


Advicr to Young Women. —Trust not to uncertain 
riches, but prepare yourself for every emergency in life. 
Learn to work, and not to be dependent upon servants; to 
make your bread, sweep your floors, and darn your own 
stockings. Above all things, do not esteem too lightly 
those honourable young men who sustain themselves and 
their aged parents by the work of their own hands, while 
you care for and receive into your company those lazy, idle 
popinjays, who never lift a finger to help themselves as long 
as they can keep body and soul together, and get sufficient 
to live in fashion. If you are wise you will look at the 
subject as we do; and when you are old enough to become 
wives, you will prefer the honest mechanic with not a penny 
to commence life, to the fashionable dandy with a capital of 
five thousand pounds. Whenever we hear remarked, 
“ Such a young lady has married a fortune,” we always 
tremble for her future prosperity. Riches left to children 
by wealthy parents often become a curse instead of a 
blessing. Young women, remember this, and instead of 
sounding the purse of your lovers, and examining the cuts 
of their coats, look into their habits and their hearts. Mark 
if they are sensible, prudent men of business, and can 
depend upon themselves; see if they have minds which will 
lead them to look above a butterfly existence. Talk not 
of the beautiful white skin, and the soft delicate hand; the 
splendid form, and the fine appearance of the young 
gentleman. Let not these foolish considerations engross 
your thoughts. 

Messrs. Spence and Co.’s Illuminated Alma¬ 
nack and Catalogue.— The well-known and extensive 
silk-mercers and shawlmen, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, have 
just issued one of the most splendid, tasteful, and brilliant 
specimens of chromo-lithography and letter-press which has 
been yet seen. It contains a leading article on “ St. Frol's 
Cathedral and its Churchyard,'* from the pen of George 
Augustus Sala, full of the local, historical, antiquarian, and 
social gossip which the associations of the place suggest, 
brief readable papers about “ Silk and the Silkworm," 
“ Wool and Woollen Goods,” " Anecdotes,” a list of the 
sights of London, and such like amusing reading. The 
calendar (on a separate sheet) is a beautiful specimen of 
colour-printing and a useful almanack. In short, this publi¬ 
cation, intended for presentation to customers of the firm, is 
a charming combination of literature, colours, utility, and 
busines reference, and a credit to the firm which hat devised 
such a novel and agreeable mode of advertising. 
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\d lashes that flashed with bright tears, 
arms, I held her adored form against 
nd heard the throbbing of her own 
nd again my kisses rained down 
her dear lips. 

d my voice was so low I scarce 
—but she heard—“ Gwendo- 


’ove you!" 

ow it now; and Earl of 
it too, and nothing 
' from me the bliss 
At times I fancy 
isness of being 
1 else. 

- # r ul marriage 

, for I will 

father's 
u love 
..a have you 
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.tuine. Almost from my cradle 
vo him; the union was proposed by the 
-».aer, and I know it to be the dearest wish of my 
own father. I have always looked upon the duke as my 
future husband, and although I never loved him, the 
thought of becoming his wife never gave me pain till after 
our return from town. Late last night my father sent for 
me to inform me that he had just received a letter from the 
duke, desiring him to hasten the time of our marriage, and 
it has been decided to take place in October.” 

“ But can you give up the prospect of becoming a duchess, 
Gwendoline—give up, too, your own high position as 
an earl’s only daughter—your father, your mother, your 
brothers, all that is dearest to you on earth—to become the 
wife of a poor man, who has nothing but a whole heart and 
a life's devotion to give you in return P ” 

“ Can you ask me, George ?" 

My only answer was to press my lips on hers who asked 
the question; but deep in my heart I pondered on the 
enormous sacrifice she was about to make for—what ? 
Perhaps to discover, too late, that she had thrown the 
world and her own happiness away for a girl’s caprice. 

“ It is too much I ” I thought, and almost said, “ the 
sacrifice is too great, and I would be a monster, a villain 
unworthy her lightest thought to accept itand I steeled 
my heart to refuse, to put back the happiness within my 
grasp. Let me be a man!" I thought, as a sudden rush 
of tenderness came over me; and I steeled iny heart once 
more, and turned to give her hack the love she offered me. 
I turned and looking on that heavenly face, opeued my arms 
and drew her to my heart, and felt that gods nor men could 
then take her from me. 

(To be continued). 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Drury Lane Theatre.—T he dramatic season com¬ 
menced at this favourite theatre on Saturday last with a 
new eeneationai drama, by Andrew Halliday, entitled “ King 
o' Scots," Mr. Phelps sustaining two characters, via., King 
James, and Trapbois the Miser, supported by a very 
powerful company. The scenery by Mr. William Beverley 
is very grand, including some magnificent views of Old 
London. The drama, which bids fair to be very successful, is 
preceded by a laughable farce; and a ballet divertissement, 
by Mr. J. Cormack, agreeably brings to a close an evening’s 
entertainment which does great credit to the management. 

Queen’s Theatre. —“The Lancashire Lass” still con¬ 
tinues to draw crowded houses to this elegant theatre, and 
a new farce, entitled “Tomkins the Troubadour," which was 
produced at the beginning of last montb, considerably adds 
to the evening's entertainment. It is a piece of extravagance 
which causes a good deal of laughter by a complete defiance 
of all sense and probability, Mr. Lionel Brough supports 
the part of the hero, a man whose vocal gifts secure him a 
wife and a fortune. He was very funny, but a trifle “ o’er- 
•tepped the modesty of nature,” even as that modesty should 
be respected in a farce. 

Adblphi Theatre. —The winter season commences at 
this theatre on the 10th instant, with a new and original 
version of “Monte Christo." Mr. Fechter and Mr. Benjamin 
Webster will sustain principal characters. 

Prince op Wales’s Theatre.— The reopening of 
this pretty and popular theatre was inaugurated on Monday, 
September 21, with Mr. T. W. Robertson's comedy of 
“ Society." The cordiality with which this sparkling piece 
was received showed that Marie Wilton had fully responded 
to the wishes of her supporters in thus recommencing her 
dramatic season. Some unavoidable changes in the cast 
have taken place since the comedy was first represented, and 
the spirited sketches of character drawn by tbe author are 
now in several instances filled up by different hands. ! he 
comedy was preceded by a new comedietta by J. Maddison 
Morton, under the title of “ Atchi,” which was very well 
placed upon the stage. 

Tin Fairy Palace, Agricultural Hall, has been secured 
for giving i series of grand concerts, oratorios, &c., during 
the short season. Several novelties are to be produced. 
The orchestra is under the direction of Mr. Benedict and Mr. 
Charles Goffrie. Many artistes of celebrity (vocal and instru¬ 
mental) are engaged. The opening night was a great success. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. —The admirable 
collection at this renowned establishment has been further 
augmented by the addition of a portrait model of Alexander 
Mackay, the Norton Folgatc murderer, to the Chamber of 
Horrors. The exhibition of the Court Dresses, King 
Theodore, and other objects of interest, still continue to 
attract a great number of sight-seers. 
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a Fate wac in it that the first glanca I bestowed on the 
peer’s daughter was to imprint her image on my mind 
for ever. The fairest dreams of poets, the most dazzling 
creations of painters—all that the fancy could picture as 
most perfect of youth, grace, witchery—seemed to me em¬ 
bodied in that one rare form and face. 

“ Welcome to England, Mr. Erskine,” she said, in a low, 
musical voice, and offering her small, delicate hand—that 
hand so exquisitely moulded, so white, slender, and pink 
at the palm, and rosy nails, that I was obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge it a type of her pure descent. I took it in mine, and 
bent over it so low that my lips almost touched its velvet 
softness. She drew back with a slight, a very slight touch 
of haughtiness, not unbecoming, though God knows a 
queen need not have resented the salute I would have 
bestowed—it was so fraught with homage, deference, de¬ 
votion. My cheeks tingled, and my heart throbbed wildly 
for hours afterwards, when I remembered that, notwith¬ 
standing the wordless rebuke of her look and manner, the 
faint pink of her delicate cheek had deepened to the hue 
of carnation. Pardon me that I go into these trifling de¬ 
tails—they are so much, so much to me, and the brightest 
portion of my life is contained in those sweet memories of 
Gwendoline. 

Gwendoline! The strange, curious, musical Welsh name 
was ever sounding in my ears, like the echo of some sweet 
melody; and long before I guessed the truth, my whole 
heart, my soul, my thoughts, my life were hers—the proud 
peer's sweet daughter who bore that name. 

Well, well! I’m a fool to think of all that now; and 
though I call it my pleasure, it is my pain too—keen pain, 
bitter pain. I loved her, and she was far above me. I 
might never hope even to tell her of my worship, and ask 
the boon of dying at her feet while I uttered the story of 
my passion. For that reason it still burned within me— 
a quenchless, consuming fire; and I grew pale, and thin, 
and haggard, but never made the smallest effort to recover 
from the gnawing anguish that fretted my life away; 
though agony, it was delicious, delirious agony, and 1 
would not have exchanged it for gentlest, sweetest peace. 

I saw Lady Gwendoline but seldom; she went into 
society a great deal; I, of course, not at all. The Earl 
expressed much anxiety about my failing health, and 
questioned me almost with the solicitude of a father. I 
could tell him nothing; and, desirous of benefiting me, he 
shortly proposed a visit to Paris, where he had important 
busioess. The intended kindness was to me the cruellest 
blow; but I summoned all my energies to meet it. In 
my innermost heart I believe I prayed that It might be 
of some avail, for my sufferings had become intolerable, 
and I heaved a sigh of relief on the morning we 
left for Dover. But before the third day my pangs 
were redoubled—anything—anything but that separation 
—anything but absence from the sight of her sweet 
face, the sound of her sweet voice. I will not attempt 


to describe my feelings during those three weeks in 
Paris. I hate Paris; I never hear it spoken of bat with 
disgust. At length we crossed the channel again, and were 
once more in England—dear England, that I loved more 
than was becoming in a true Yankee; bat England was the 
land of her I worshipped, and everything in it, on it, and 
of it had charms for me from that one cause. The London 
season was over, and the Earl’s family had retired to an old 
baronial house iu one of the northern counties, and there 
we followed them. 

Life here was different from the life in London. 

I soon discovered that Lady Gwendoline was a true lover 
of nature; and after the artificialities of a season in town, 
•he returned with enthusiasm to tho beauties of field and 
river, trees and rocks, and mosses and flowers. Only a 
few late flowers were lingering around the roots of the 
trees, but these, for their scarcity, she seemed to love the 
more, end for the time, at least, quite ignored the gorgeous 
beauties of the hot-house—the finest in the whole shire. 

Lady Gwendoline rose with the lark, and almost every 
morning rambled off through the grounds, returning with 
only the scant trophies of a few wild flowers, her hat full 
of golden mosses, or now and then a rare pink stone, which 
she had picked up by the river; hut always with roses in 
her cheeks and violets in her starry eyes, outshining all of 
rose or violet that ever grew on the bosom of earth. After 
a time I got in the way of accompanying her on these ex¬ 
peditions, and having once begun the dangerous pleasure, 
I did not soon give it up. 

One morning I had met her in the park, for we always 
met by chance, so far as she was concerned; and I noted, 
at once, the languor of her step, and the delicate pallor of 
her face. I ventured to ask if she was ill, and she looked 
at me sadly for a moment, and then burst into passionate tears. 

“ Oh, Mr. Erskine! ” she sobbed, “ I am very, very un¬ 
happy ! ” 

I was mad, I believe, at the sight of her tears and her 
sorrow. I cast myself at her feet, and I scarcely knew 
what I said in my wild entreaties that she would tell me 
the cause of her unhappiness. 

“ I am to be married,” she said, suddenly, and I felt the 
earth give way beneath me, and all the world—all but 
Gwendoline—fade away into nothingness. But I knew 
she was bending over the prostrate form, prone on the 
earth at her feet; her perfumed hair touched my cheek, 
and her voice 6aid—and oh! the tone was not in anger, but 
in joy, in deep joy,— 

“He loves me! He loves me! ” 

The seal was taken from my lips, and all my mad passion 
swept out in a wild torrent of burning words, that earned 
my very heart, my soul in every tone. 

She never interrupted me—she raised not one slender 
finger to stay the tide upon my lips; but the colour faded, 
glowed, and faded again, over brow and cheek and awan- 
like neck, and the glorious eyes were hidden under the 
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trembling lids and lashes that flashed with bright tears. 

I folded her in my arms, I held her adored form against 
my throbbing heart, and heard the throbbing of her own 
in unison, and again and again my kisses rained down 
upon her closed eyes and her dear lips. 

“ Gwendoline! ” I said, and my voice was so low I scarce 
heard the sound of it myself—but she heard—‘^Gwendo¬ 
line, my darling, do you love me ? ” 

“ I do love you, George—l do love you !” 

I knew she loved me then—l know it now; and Earl of 
Braekenbury, proud man, you knew it too, and nothing 
you can do, say, or think can ever take from me the bliss 
of knowing that Gwendoline loved me. At times I fancy 
we were both blest enough in the consciousness of being 
so well beloved by each other to atone for all else. 

“Gwendoline, you must tell me about this awful marriage 
you spoke of—I must know everything, dearest, for I will 
never lose you to another, and your fears of your father’s 
anger do but confirm my own when he learns that you love 
the poor secretary. Who is the man they would have you 
marry ? ” 

'‘The Duke of Abercrombie. Almost from my cradle 
I was betrothed to him; the union was proposed by the 
duke’s father, and I know it to be the dearest wish of my 
own father. I have always looked upon the duke as my 
future husband, and although I never loved him, the 
thought of becoming his wife never gave me pain till after 
our return from town. Late last night my father sent for 
me to inform me that he had just received a letter from the 
duke, desiring him to hasten the time of our marriage, and 
it has been decided to take place in October." 

“ But can you give up the prospect of becoming a duchess, 
Gwendoline—give up, too, your own high position as 
an earl's only daughter—your father, your mother, your 
brothers, all that is dearest to you on earth—to become the 
wife of a poor man, who has nothing but a whole heart and 
a life's devotion to give you in return P ” 

“ Can you ask me, George i " 

My only answer was to press my lips on hers who asked 
the question; but deep in my heart I pondered on the 
enormous sacrifice she was about to make for—what ? 
Perhaps to discover, too lute, that she had thrown the 
world and her own happiness away for a girl’s caprice. 

“ It is too much I" I thought, and almost said, “ the 
sacrifice is too great, and I would be a monster, a villain 
unworthy her lightest thought to accept itand I steeled 
my heart to refuse, to put back the happiness within my 
grasp. Let me be a man !” I thought, as a sudden rush 
of tenderness came over me; and I steeled my heart once 
more, and turned to give her hack the love she offered me. 
I turned and looking on that heavenly face, opeued my arms 
and drew her to my heart, and felt that gods nor men could 
than take her from me. 

(7b be continued ). 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury Lanb Theatre. —The dramatic season com¬ 
menced at this favourite theatre on Saturday last with a 
new sensational drama, by Andrew Halliday, entitled “ King 
o’ Scots,” Mr. Phelps sustaining two characters, vit., King 
James, and Trapbois the Miser, supported by a very 
powerful company. The scenery by Mr. William Beverley 
is very grand, including some magnificent views of Old 
London. The drama, which bids fair to be very successful, is 
preceded by a laughable farce; and a ballet divertissement, 
by Mr. J. Cormack, agreeably brings to a close an evening’s 
entertainment which does great credit to the management. 

Queen’s Theatre.— “The Lancashire Lass” still con¬ 
tinues to draw crowded houses to this elegant theatre, and 
a new farce, entitled “ Tomkins the Troubadour,” which was 
produced at the beginning of last montb, considerably adds 
to the evening's entertainment. It is a piece of extravagance 
which causes a good deal of laughter by a complete defiance 
of all sense and probability. Mr. Lionel Brough supports 
the part of the hero, a man whose vocal gifts secure him a 
wife and a fortune. He was very funny, but a trifle “ o’er- 
•tepped the modesty of nature/’ even as that modesty should 
be respected in a farce. 

Adelphi Theatre. —The winter season commences at 
this theatre on the 10th instant, with a new and original 
version of “ Monte Christo.” Mr. Fechter and Mr. Benjamin 
Webster will sustain principal characters. 

Prince of Wales’s Theatre.— The reopening of 
this pretty and popular theatre was inaugurated on Monday, 
September 21, with Mr. T. W. Robertson’s comedy of 
“ Society.” The cordiality with which this sparkling piece 
was received showed that Marie Wilton had fully responded 
to the wishes of her supporters in thus recommencing her 
dramatic season. Some unavoidable changes in the cast 
have taken place since the comedy was first represented, and 
the spirited sketches of character drawn by the author are 
now in several instances filled up by different hands. 1 he 
comedy was preceded by a new comedietta by J. Maddison 
Morton, under the title of “ Atchi,” which was very well 
placed upon the stage. 

The Fairy Palace, Agricultural Hall, has been secured 
for giving a series of grand concerts, oratorios, &c., during 
the short sea-on. Several novelties are to be produced. 
The orchestra is under the direction of Mr. Benedict and Mr. 
Charles Goffrie. Many artistes of celebrity (vocal and instru¬ 
mental) are engaged. The opening night was a great success. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. —The admirable 
collection at this renowned establishment has been further 
augmented by the addition of a portrait model of Alexander 
Mackay, the Norton Folgatc murderer, to the Chamber of 
Horrors. The exhibition of the Court Dresses, King 

1 Theodore, and other objects of interest, still continue to 
attract a great number of sight-seers. 








SILKS. 



( ALEX. & WM. ALLAN, 69 & 70, St. Paul’s Churchyard, | 

Again invite the Special Attention of the Public in general to inspect their new 

AUTUMN SILKS, for which they are so filmed, having succeeded in purchasing for cash a parcel of Rich Shot Broche 
SILKS of the Nhi WEST SHADES and tone of colouring, whfeh they are now offering at 2 guineas the 
full dress of 12 yards. 

FANCY STRIPE, both plain and shot, £2 2s., £2 os. 6d., £2 9s. 6d., £2 12s. 6d. 

BLACK GROUNDS with Coloured Flowers, £2 2s., £2 5s. 6d., up to 12 Guineas. 

Some most superb Broche Black and Coloured Ground, of exquisite taste, 4 to 7 guineas. 

BLACK SILKS, both GLACE and DRAF DE LYON, 3s. 6d. to 15s. per yard, made of the best ITALIAN 
SILK. 


NEW MANTLES, JACKETS, COSTUMES, &c., 

FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON. 


ALEX. & WILLIAM ALLAN, 

CuU cbpcciul attention to their Stock of the above, including aU the latest Parisienne Shapes and Styles in Velvet, Cloth, 

and a variety of New Textures. 

SEALSKIN MANTLES, from 4J guineas to 20 guineas. 

WATERPROOF MANTLES in aU the Newest Designs, 16s. 9d. to 30s. 

OPERA MANTLES —a great variety. 

FRENCH CASHMERE LONG SHAWLS, from 2 guineas to 15 guineas. 

A LOT OF WOOL SHAWLS at one-half price. 

FURS, SABLE, GREBE, ERMINE, and other FURS. 


DRESSES. 


ALEX. & WILLIAM ALLAN, 

Having secured a large parcel of SILK REPS much under price, they are now offering them at from 2s. 4jd. to 5a lid* 
per yard, worth nearly doublo the money, and all equaUy cheap. 

FRENCH MERINOS, all wool, 40 inches wide, Is. 2 id. per yard. 

BEAL IBI8H POPLINS, in all the newest Shades, and very moderate prices. 

A large and well-assorted Stock of FRENCH BROCHE DRESSES. 

POPLINS in every variety and shade of Colouring for Evening Wear. £1 9s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards, or 2s. fijd. per yard. 
FANCY DRESSES in every variety of Material and shade of Colouring, in prices varying from 3s. lid. the drew 
of 12 yards to £3 3s. 

A VERY CHEAP LOT OF LYONS FINISHED VELVETEENS for DRESSES and MANTLES, much 
under value. Prices from Is. 9d. to 6s. 9d. per yard. 


Every Design in all the Newest Materials for Ladies’ Under-Skirts, from 2s. 6d. upwards. 
RICHLY-QUILTED SILK AND SATIN PETTICOATS in great variety. 

All the NEWEST PATTERNS in WOVEN AND PRINTED FLANNELS, including every shade of the bat 
German Twilled Serge Flannels, from 15Jd. per yard. 


FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 

Charities supplied at very low prices. Strong useful REAL WELSH, lOjd. per yard. 
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ROYAL FAMILY, 

un> 

MOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 



SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

iVD 



COURT 8 OF EUROPE, 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

Of Unprecedented Success during the last SIXTY YEARS, in pro¬ 
moting the Growth, Restoring and Beautifying the Human Hair. 

The following is a brief notice of some of its principal virtues, 
as a mild, STiXULATiYi, corrective, and PBESBBYATIY1 agent 
for the Hair. The subject is more fully treated in a small Pam¬ 
phlet which accompanies each bottle of Rowlands' Macassar 
Oil, and wherein important hints and advice will be found on the 
Culture of the Hair of Infancy, and on its presbbyation 
and beauty through the sbyeral stages of human life. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sus¬ 
tains it in maturity, and continues the possession of hetuthy vigour, 
silky softness, and luxuriant redundancy to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf and impurity, 
and renders the use of the fine comb unnecessary. 

CURL AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can eqaal its effect, rendering the 
Hair so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, 
rendering the coiffure inexpressibly attractive. 

GREY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the pre¬ 
vention of Grey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the resto¬ 
ration to its original colour. 

BALDNESS. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly aad surprisingly shown in 
cases of Baldness, so that in numerous ins ances where other spe¬ 
cifics have been tried in vain, this celeb, ated Oil has effected a 
complete restoration of beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourish¬ 
ing matter secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Macassar 
Oil will be found most efficacious, both in preserving and in im¬ 
mediately restoring the Hair to its usual appearance of health with 

RENOVATED BRIGHTNESS. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change 
of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, 
from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh and Moscow to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every 
COURT of the civilised world: and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonals constantly 
received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 8s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying 
the Complexion and Skin. 

It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations 
for the same object, as the great producer and preserver of a 
healthy purity of complexion and a conservator of Female Beauty, 
in all climates, and auring every stage in the progression of life 
from youth to age. It has also received the zealous recommenda¬ 
tion of the most eminent of the Faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotics of the 
mildest and most balsamic nature ; is warranted perfectly Innocent 
and free from mineral or other pernicious admixture ; operating as 
a powerful cleanser of the Skin, it speedily eradicates Freckles, 
Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other Cutaneous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and 
delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its [capability of 
soothing irritation and removing unsightly eruptions, render it in¬ 
dispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies during the period of nursing, and as a wash for 
infants, it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of 
winter, and in cases of sunburn, stings of (insects, chilblains, 
chapped Skin, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have been long 
and extensively acknowledged. Its purifying and refreehiso 
properties have insured its adoption by Royalty and the Aristo¬ 
cracy of Europe, and it is universally in high repute, from the 
sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. 6d and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 

White and Sound Teeth 

Are indispensible to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to Health 
and Longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OB, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, u of iuntinuble 
value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

PLEASING FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enar** 1 , to which it imparts a 
PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Its antiseptic and anti-scorbutic properties exercise a highly 
beneficial and salutary influence ; they arrest the further progress 
of the decay of teeth, induce a healthy action of the gums, and 
cause them to assume the brightness and colour indie tive of per¬ 
fect soundness. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


CAUTION. 



To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
copies of the Labels as they 
appear round the articles, 
from the burin of Messrs. Per¬ 
kins, Bacon, and Pitch, the 
e minent engravers,of London. 
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V ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES.” 


SOLD BY 

A. ROWLAND A SONS, 

20, Hatton Garden, 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevards des Italiens, October 21 th t 1868. 
CIIERE AMIE,— 

From wliat I have seen at the various operas and theatres, 
I can only say that the fashions for evening dress are not yet 
fixed. I have observed many white robes in muslin and more 
square decollete bodices than any other form. 

A particularly original toilet struck my attention: this was 
a toilet of white taffeta, ornamented with galloons of gold. 
First skirt short (that is to say without train), with five small 
cut volants; between each volant, three galloons of gold, 
rather large, and formed in squares. Tunic to match, 
ornamented with two of the same volant. Watteau bodice, 
with square decollete bodice: behind, a small cut volaut 
around the bodice, which opens on a chemisette of white 
blonde, with spots of white silk. Flat sleeves ornamented 
by bracelets of gold galloons to the elbow, and (a great 
novelty) a pair of small epaulettes with a gold trefoil, set 
on the robe like a uniform. The principal part of the 
epaulettes is in gold, the fringes in white silk and gold. 

A sash of white gros grains with algerine stripes (across) 
completes this toilet. 

The knot of the sash was very large, with four coques set 
like the sails of a mill, and having large and short pans. 

Epaulettes of orange flowers are very much worn, and 
certainly nothing can be more charming. 

I here give you details of a few chapeaux. A demi-fauchon, 
ruby velvet, iff front of a coquille ornamented with black lace : 
on the side, a bow of velvet to match, with a very curly 
plume set with a ruby aigrette. Strings of c6tel6e silk tied ; 
a Louis xvl toque in lapis blue bouillonn6 velvet, edged with 
small black lace, behind the toque a bow of velvet to match 
with a double coque. Knot on the side to match. On the 
other side, demi-couchee aigrette with bird of paradise feathers. 
Strings of lapis blue velvet, lined with yellow taffeta glace 
with white. 

Regent toquet, black velvet, forming a decided point on the 
front; on the side tuft of purple velvet eyelets. Barbes of 
black lace forming the hood behind, and enclosing the 


chignon. The strings, tied behind, in black velvet, passing 
under the barbes. 

A Dubarry toque in sky blue feathers, quite open, and an 
aigrette furnished with two rows of buds at the bottom. 

The following is the description of a very charming toilette 
which is destined to be much copied. On a robe of black 
faille, with a long and straight train, a volant pliss6 a. la russe, 
the head of which is formed by three gauzes of gold satin, a 
tunic of well-stretched black tulle, forms a double puff, or 
panier, behind : the two stages of the panier are marked by 
rows of black lace, with two rows of yellow satin, Very tall 
ladies may add a third lace, which may descend very low 
behind, and rounded near the volant. 

Victoria Paletot in black velvet, rounded in front; 
behind, a shawl point edged with black lace, above which is 
set a double row of black passementerie links. The point is 
edged with a high fringe. Cardinal-pelerine rounded in front 
and behind, ornamented with the same passementerie and 
fringe, forming a few plaits in the back, which are sustained 
by a bow of satin. Robe of iris poplin lightly gathered on the 
sides. Jupon of cashmere with volant to match. Fauchon 
bonnet of iris velvet, with ruche of black lace, strewn with 
bows of black velvet, with a black and white aigrette on the 
side. 

Trouvtre. Paletot negligee in large blue velontine, open 
squarely on the side, where it forms two draped plaits. At 
the angle of each plait, an olive of blue passementerie. There 
galloons of black silk circle them entirely, and it is crossed at 
the waist by a blue sash fastened behind. The very ample 
hack has the same plaits which decorate the side of the 
paletot. The sleeve larger at the bottom than at the shoulder 
is ornamented with galloons to match with the other. Fauchon 
bonnet of blue satin, edged with a ruche of black lace, on the 
summit a large knot of blue velvet, and in front a bias 
chiffonne of the same velvet, forming diadem. Robe of black 
faille, quite plain. 

Dauphin . Short paletot of black cdtelee faille, encircled by 
a bias of satin, surmounted by denticulations of black satin of 
the style known as cocottes. A half-length point crosses the 
paletot and ornaments it; behind it is encircled by a fringe of 
passementerie, and bears in the interior the same cocottes 
which edge the paletot. Two rows of passementerie, with a 

- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


short straight bias terminated by three tassels, are placed at 
the top in the form of a V, which forms the point cardinal 
pelerine lightly relieved at the back. Ornament of black satin 
repeated round the pelerine. An Armenian capnchon, very 
pointed, falls in the middle of the back, and matches with the 
point at the bottom. 

Sleeves ornamented with cocottes of black satin. Robe of 
sad-coloured taffeta, with two volants at the bottom, with 
large knot of lace with long ends behind. 

Among some of the most elegant toilettes which have been 
prepared for this season in half velvet, half satin, the most 
charming, I consider, to be those of a single colour, because 
the difference of tissue causes a difference in tone. I have 
particularly observed two robes which have been sent to 
Nice to Lady S—, one in iris velvet, jupon of satin to match ; 
the other in “ vin de Bordeaux ” satin, plain jupon, pekine 
with stripes of velvet and satin. 

The iris robe had lappels behind, a moderate tuft which 
seems retained by a band of flat passementerie parting from 
both sides of the waist, rising on the bodice where it describes 
a square ornament; this passementerie is very straight on the 
bodice, gradually enlarging towards the tuft, on which it 
crosses and is terminated by a very long fringe. The tunic, 
long behind, has all round a bouillonnfe of iris satin and fringe 
of the same colour. The jupon is very small behind, and is 
decouvert very high in front, and has a bouillonnS of satin to 
match with that of the tunic. The sleeves are flat, with 
double reverse rising to the elbow, and ornamented by very 
small bouillonn6 biases. 

The “vin de Bordeaux” robe was made with tunic largely 
denticulated ; in the middle of each denticulation was set an 
embroidered bouquet composed exclusively of cordonnet 
pearls, garnets, and jet, all very small. 

The bodice was not embroidered, but had epaulettes in 
bias, very large, and only covering the principal part of the 
shoulders on which the same embroidery is reproduced. The 
cuffs at the bottom of the sleeves bear the same ornament 
Three rows of the same colour satin encircle the tunic 
6paulettes and trimmings. 

These robes, of a great luxury, may easily be imitated or 
simplified. They thus preserve their originality, and the 
B6rang$re cut is especially taken care of. 

I give you the following description of a dress in black 
entirely. First skirt of faye, the inferior part of which is 
set to the top of the flat skirt, like a large volant formed of 
piping. Tunic to match, ornamented by a smaller volant, the 
top of which is fixed by a beaded bouillonnS in black satin 
and scolloped sides ornamented by a large bow of satin. 
Small round paletot half puffing behind, short and rounded in 
front, with volant and bouillonn6 with bead to match that of 
the tunic, and short pelerine* at the top, scolloped in the 
middle of the back, ornamented by a bouillonn6 at the top all 
round, by a bow of satin in the slope, parting a flap or quite 
straight abb6 manteau, and terminated by a volant mounted 
with plaits. Fauchon bonnet in black velvet with a large 
tuft mixed with red velvet flowers and green leaves. Behind 
the fauchon,'mantilla of Spanish lace forming a barbe in front. 
Large knot of velvet to match with flower at the top. 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Fig. 1.—Robe of rich shot poult-de-soie, the 
under skirt composed of five flounces on the cross, the upper 
skirt short in front coming in two points at the back (with a 
sash in the centre), made very full, forming a puff pompadour; 
the bodice high, trimmed to correspond, Ac. 

Fig. 2.—Costume of corded silk (gro-de-seuz), composed of 
two skirts, the under, or petticoat, touching the ground, 
trimmed with bands of satin edged with fringe, the upper 
skirt, or tunic, made very full, trimmed round the edge with 
a niching of satin and rosettes of the same edged with fringe; 
bodice to match. 

Fig. 3.“Costume of rich poult-de-soie, the under skirt with 
five small cross way flounces edged with satin, the upper 
skirt coming to the top of the flounces, finished at the bottom 
in scollops bound with satin, made very full and loose at the 
back ; bodice to match. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.—Costume of rich cashmere, the under 
skirt to touch the ground, at the bottom a flounce of rich 
embroidery ; the upper skirt with flounce of same, looped up 
each side with a rosette ; sash at back ; bodice to match. 

Fig. 2. —Robe of rich poult-de-soie, the front of the dress 
composed of five small flounces of violet beautifully em¬ 
broidered in col ours (pompadour), the rest of black poult-de-soie, 
making a very long train embroidered; the same in colours 
(pompadour), with a sash at the back; bodice to match. 

Fig. 3.—Costume of rich cashmere, the underskirt of gros 
grain with a wide flounce at the bottom; the upper skirt 
cashmere with a flounce richly embroidered, looped up at 
the side ; a short loose jacket of the same handsomely em¬ 
broidered. 

PLATE III.— Fig. 1.—Costume of rich twill silk (Laven- 
tine), the new colour (Grenata), the under skirt touching the 
ground, trimmed with bands of satin and velvet finish ; at the 
bottom with a pleating of satin, the upper skirt very full, 
trimmed the saine and looped up from inside. The jacket of 
velvet trimmed the same. 

Fig . 2.—Robe of poult-de-soie, made very full in the back, 
and pleated in from the shoulder, the bottom trimmed with a 
wide box pleat edged with satin, and rosettes of satin, and a 
very handsome fringe coming from the front of waist to half¬ 
way down the skirt at back ; bodice to match. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of green poult-de-soie, trimmed round the 
bottom and up the front with trimming of satin, velvet, and 
buttons, the upper skirt short and very full at the back, edged 
with a handsome fringe (bodice plain), over which a fichu of 
velvet, trimmed with satin, and edged with fringe. 

PLATE TV. — Fig. 1.—Robe of rose satin, Watteau toilette, 
ornamented with white Spanish lace, relieved on the sides by 
a tuft of lace, and a bow of satin, headdress, tuft of roses and 
lace. 

Fig. 2.—Polonaise of velvet,’ornamented by a laige guipure, 
in the bottom by passementerie, with coquilles of guipure 
robe of changing taffeta. Ctsariska chapeau, lace and velvet 

Fig. 3.—Pelerine costume in striped velvet, toque of velvet 
with aigrette ; garland of daisies and barbes of lace. 
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PLATE V.—Little girl’s frock of lavender linos trimmed 
with black velvet and fringe, under skirt of the same material 
in dark violet. 

Hat of Leghorn trimmed with a veil and a black wreath. 

Bonnet of black lace with pink satin trimmings, and orna¬ 
mented with a flower on the left side, terminating in a 
wreath at the back. 

2nd ditto of black velvet and silk, with a bunch of 
autumn flowers and grass. 

Carriage bonnet of lace and emerald-coloured satin, with 
velvet flowers over the front. 

Morning cap of muslin trimmed with blue ribbon. 

2nd ditto of lace and a wreath of small bows. 

Cap of leno trimmed with narrow lace and scarlet ribbon. 

2nd ditto of tulle with mauve bows. 

These dresses and costumes are from the Silk Rooms of 
Messrs Grant & Cask, of Oxford Street and Wells Street, and 
are selected from a variety, which for beauty of material and 
originality of design, cannot be surpassed. The prices are 
arranged with strict regard to moderation. An immense pur¬ 
chase of rich silks, velvets, and shawls, the goods shown at the 
Havre International Exhibition, just closed, has been made 
by this firm, and will be on sale from Monday, the 9th inst. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

The model given with this month’s magazine consists of a 
cape for a winter cloth mantle. The portion at the back is 
to oe partially frilled into the short broad piece. The cape is 
to be braided like the mantle. 

■ ■■■ > * 

Men who don’t want to Marry.— There are a set 
of men who imprudently proclaim that they do not want to 
marry—nay, that they want not to marry—and that they 
will not take to themselves wives on any consideration. 
They even pretend to erect their own practice into a precept, 
and to be the apostles of a new creed, whose first and last 
commandment is, “Thou shalt not be such an ass as to get 
married.” They freely allow that they are a new variety of 
the human species; but they plead that they are a superior 
variety—in fact, the finest variety that has ever yet been 
produced* Were we to confine our observations to tbeir 
plumage, we should, perhaps, be forced to concede their 
claims. As far as feathers go, they certainly are magnificent 
specimens of the domesticated human biped. . . . Another, 
and perhaps the most observable of all, is their propensity 
to gourmandize. To them no day is without its event, so 
long as it is not without its dinner. Breakfast has some 
little interest for them, and luncheon is by no means a 
matter of indifference; but neither of these meals, nor 
perhaps the two together, would suffice to make life agree¬ 
able, were it not for the larger eating-bout to which they 
are but supplementary. They make no secret of the impor¬ 
tance they attach to it, and will tell you with unblushing 
frankness, that there never lived the woman for whose 
charms, whose society, or even for whose entire devotion, 
it is worth a man’s while to run the risk of ever dining bad. 
They have a conventional joke about cold mutton; but, as 
they are not celebrated either for wit or originality, we must 
take their humo u r as we find it. 


THE LADY GWENDOLINE. 

BY ELIZABETH CAMPBELL. 

( Continued from page 115.) 

“ Gwendoline, I love you—I love you! I cannot give 
you up! It is cowardly—ungenerous; I don’t give you 
the best proof of my love in accepting yours, but 1 cannot 
give you up ! 1 love you—I love you! ” 

I gave my whole heart up to revelry in its sudden joy, 
and asked myself no more if I did wrong or well in 
accepting it. 

Gwendoline and I met every morning in the park after 
that, and in our mutual happiness almost forgot how close 
at hand was the fatal October. We were fully awakened 
to its swift approach, however, by letters from the duke, 
notifying the earl that he would soon be at Thornton 
House. We were beset with fears and anxieties; but 
finally we resolved to fly. On a certain morning we were 
to leave the grounds by different directions, meet at a well- 
known try sting-place, go to London, be married secretly, 
and at once sail for America. 

“ And once more, my Gwendoline,” I said, “ think of the 
life that must be yours as my wife—the terrible change 
from wealth and luxury to comparative poverty—and tell 
me that you feel my love will repay you for all.” 

“ Always, always, George—for ever and for ever! ” and 
when I would have thanked her for the words, she uttered 
a dreadful cry, and hid her face with her hands. 

The Earl of Brackenbury came round from behind me, 
and stood between us then. 

“ Quite in the old-fashioned, heroic measure. Lady Gwen¬ 
doline,” he said, with a sneer; and then, turning to me, 
41 You are ambitious, Mr. Secretary! Would nothing less 
than my only daughter satisfy you ? Begone, sir! I give 
you half an hour to quit my house and grounds. This 
pays my debt to you,” and he handed some bank notes 
toward me. 1 did not move toward him, for his manner 
was very insulting, and I would have cut my right hand off 
ere I would have raised it against him; but I dared not 
trust myself too far. 1 would have raised Gwendoline, for 
she had fainted; but at the first step I made he waved me 
sternly back. “Go!” he cried, and rage and contempt 
mingled in his voice ; then stooping, he raised his daughter 
in his arms and strode away. 

What could I do ? Nothing—nothing! 

No word so well describes the utter hopelessness and 
despair of my heart as I took my last farewell of Thornton 
House. 

I did not leave the country, as the Earl of Brackenbury 
evidently wished and intended me to have done. I obtained 
lodgings in a farmhouse some two or three miles distant 
from the estate, and every effort that insane love could 
make to obtain possession of Gwendoline—to send her the 
assurances of my continued love—nay, even to see her for 
a moment, and look once more into the dear face, I made, 
alas! in vain. 
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And so the weeks passed, and October had come and 
gone, but there was no wedding or talk of wedding at 
Thornton House; instead, a rumour had got abroad that 
the Lady Gwendoline no longer knew her nearest of kin, 
nor even her own face in the mirror, and for safety she 
was confined in the lone room in the north tower, quiet 
and harmless, but lost to reason evermore—mad, mad, my 
love, my Gwendoline! My own mind was nearly turned 
by the dreadful shock; and after the first day or two I 
could not believe it—I would not believe it. It was some 
idle story got up by the earl, and meant to frighten me 
from any farther attempts to gain access to her, I said, and 
forced myself to think so too. 

My funds were running low, and the farmer with whom 
I had lived so long intimated in an unmistakeable manner 
that they would be glad of my absence. I heeded them 
not; my one thought was of Gwendoline—ever, ever of 
Gwendoline. 

It was late one night, and I had been for hours revolving 
in my mind a new plan to rescue ray love. I had counted 
out all the money of which I was master, and discovered 
that I had still enough to carry Gwendoline and myself 
safely to my mother's cottage, and I had no fears for our 
welfare after that. I was elated by the thought that the 
plan I had arranged must be successful, and my heart 
throbbed with pleasure and hope for the first time in many 
dreary weeks; but I was still thoughtful enough to con¬ 
sider that I would require sleep and rest to carry out my 
design successfully, and, pushing back my chair, I rose to 
prepare for bed; but as I turned me about, I fell back into 
my seat, and would have cried out but that my deep amaze- 
raent held me dumb. 

The moonlight had streamed in through the curtains in a 
broad band of silver, and standing in its shining lustre I 
saw Gwendoline—my Gwendoline—but oh ! how changed. 

Drapery of spotless white flowed in graceful curves about 
that perfect form; the sweet face was paler than marble, 
and transparent as the moonlight shining on it; and all the 
wealth of her rich hair unbound, swept around her like a 
glory. The eyes looked on me with a glance that turned 
me to stone, and the lovely mouth was frozen in a smile. 
I could not move—I could scarcely utter her name. 

" Gwendoline ! 99 and my voice died away in a hoarse 
murmur. 

“ I have come to say farewell, George—farewell for ever. 
Remember me you will, I know, for you cannot forget me; 
and remember, too, that in death as in life my love is yours 
—yours only ! 99 

The moonlight fell away behind the sudden cloud that 
passed before the moon; and when, a moment after, it 
shone forth again, its clear, pale beams fell in silver glitter 
on the floor, but not on Gwendoline. 

“She is dead—she is dead ! 99 I cried—I shrieked aloud 
in the extremity of my anguish, and all night long I raved 
like a madman of the wraith of Lady Gwendoline. 


The good people, who cared for me kindly, notwi s *) 
ing that they wished me far away, thought me crazy; bat c 
when, on the next day, they learned that Lady Gwendoline vi 
was dead, they grew pale, spoke under their breath, and 
looked at me fearfully. 

Of my life since then it matters not to speak. Enough 
that the perverse fortune that follows the wretched has 
heaped honours and wealth on me. 

Perhaps this very day I might not sue in vain for the 
hand of an English peer’s daughter; but never have my | 
eyes looked on woman’s face for one moment with a glance 
that called me traitor to the memory of my first only love. 
And yearly on the anniversary of that night, that will live ^ 
in my mind till she is mine hereafter, the fair shade of 
Gwendoline thanks me for my constancy, and smiles on me 
the assurance of a love that is mine even in heaven. And | 
while this weary, broken heart owns one throb of feeling, 
will it glow, thrill, and pulsate beneath the glory of tbit 
smile, my love, Gwendoline—oh! my love! 


LOVE’S QUEEN. 

By William Winter. 

He loves not well whose love is bold: 

I would not have thee come too nigh: 

The sun's gold would not seem pure gold 
Unless the sun were in the sky. 

To take him thence, and chain him near. 
Would make his beauty disappear. 

He keeps his state; do thou keep thine,— 
And 6hine upon him from afar; 

So shall I bask in light divine 
That falls from love’s own guiding star. 

So shall thy eminence be high. 

And so roy passion shall not die. 

But all my life shall reach its hands 
Of lofty longing toward thy face. 

And be as one who speechless stands 
In rapture at some perfect grace. 

My love, my hope, my all, shall be 
To look to heaven and look to thee. 

Thine eyes shall be the heavenly lights. 

Thy voice shall be the summer breeze. 

What time it sways, on moonlit nights, 

The murmuring tops of leafy trees. 

And I will touch thy beauteous form 
In June's red roses, rich and warm. 

But thou thyself shall come not down 
From that pure region far above; 

But keep thy throne and wear thy crown,— 
Queen of my heart and queen of love! 

A monarch in thy realm complete, 

And I a monarch—at tby feet. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Thbatrb Royal, Drury Lane. —The sensational 
drama, entitled, “ King o’Scots,” has been a decided suc¬ 
cess for “ Old Drury.*’ The scenery is exquisitely painted, 
and the cast is an exceedingly good one; it is scarcely 
necessary to say the house is nightly crammed. 

Royal Haymarket. —The return of Miss Bateman to 
this prettily renovated and comfortable theatre has been one 
of the many happy hits of the clever manager. As “Leah/* 
which is now running, Miss Bateman has certainly no 
living equal, and the enthusiasm with which she is received 
knows no abatement. 

Royal Adelphi Theatre. —Dumas’ celebrated 
“ Monte Cristo ” is being performed at this theatre, and to 
judge from the full appearance of all parts of the house, 
some of the astonishing interest it aroused in Paris has 
migrated with it to the Adelphi. The merits of the drama 
are so varied that it is difficult to select the leading points. 
Its extreme length was too broken to suit the stage, but the 
portion represented is full of the most romantic interest. 

Royal Princess’s Theatre. —Mr. Boucicault’s new 
drama of “ After Dark,” continues to attract literally over¬ 
flowing audiences every night; after the doors have been 
open a few moments there is no such thing as a vacant seat 
to be seen. Very powerful in its sensational effects and 
telling in its dialogue, the thread of the story is unusually 
interesting, and there is no moment wlien the least languor 
or tediousness falls upon the audience. The drama is care¬ 
fully and beautifully placed on the stage, and the cast is 
most effective and complete. 

Prince op Wales’s Royal Theatre. —Mr. T. W. 
Robertson’s celebrated comedy, “ Society,” still maintains 
the position in public favour it has so^ long held, and there 
seems little prospect of the interest abating as the piece 
is received with such evident delight by the numerous 
audiences which fill the house. 

Royal Queen’s Theatre. —H. J. Byron’s “Lanca¬ 
shire Lass,” has amply sufficient dramatic interest even for 
the present age of realism, and suffices nightly to enchain 
the wrapt attention of excited and sympathising audiences, 
there are few dramas which produce so deep an impression. 
The cast is a powerful one, and the scenery is all that can 
be accomplished by great judgment, and inimitable artistic 
skill. 

Royal Strand Theatre. —The historical burlesque, 
entitled “ The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” with all the 
beautiful new and glittering dresses, which add effect to 
the charming performers at this lively and pleasant theatre, 
is nightly played, and as a matter of course nightly enthu¬ 
siastically applauded. For brilliancy and fun, nothing can 
be better. 


Madame Tussaud’s. —The celebrated gallery of national 
portraits in Baker-street, continues to receive the most 
distinguished patronage. Interesting to all ages, its life¬ 
like production of the features and dress of the most 
renowned personages of present and past times has 
rendered it one of the sights of London. The latest^ addition 
to its notorious characters is that of Madame Rachel. 

Mental Labour. —The dangerous tension and excited 
state of activity in which the mind is kept for so great 
a portion of the year without relief by our city business 
men, naturally and inevitably results in incipient decay and 
premature old age; with its usual attendants, dyspepsia, 
imperfect circulation, and weakened heart power. Anything 
which has a tendency to check this exhaustive process is 
usually looked upon as a boon, by our best physicians, who 
have long and beneficially advised the use of Epps’s pure 
homoeopathic cocoa, for the morning meal. This exclusive and 
peculiar preparation possesses in a singular degree the 
nutritious properties, so directly conducive to the restora¬ 
tion of the distressed nervous system. 

Music.—Let taste and skill in this beautiful art be 
spread among us, and every family will have anew resource. 
Home will gain a new attraction. Social intercourse will 
be more cheerful, and an innocent public amusement will 
be supplied to the community;—public amusement bring¬ 
ing multitudes together to kindle with one emotion, to share 
the same innocent joy, having a humanising influence; and 
among these bonds of society perhaps no one produces so 
much unmixed good as music. What a fulness of enjoy- 
I ment has our Creator placed within our reach, by sur¬ 
rounding us with an atmosphere which may be shaped 
into sweet sounds 1 And yet this goodness is almost lost 
upon us through want of culture of the organ by which this 
provision is to be enjoyed. 

Health. —Rightly considered, the neglect of health, or 
its deliberate sacrifice in the pursuit of business, pleasure, 
or ambition, or even in excessive exertion for the purposes 
of benevolence, is as clearly a breach of moral duty as 
suicide itself. The only difference is in degree; and the 
punishment it entails is frequently of the severest kind— 
irremediable disease, loss of reason, or death. Proofs and 
examples of this unfortunately abound in society; for 
instance, several cases of permanent imbecility from exces¬ 
sive study have come under my own observation, and 
similar cases are found in almost every asylum for lunatics. 
The frequency with which naturally strong and well-con¬ 
stituted men are observed to break down from exhaustion 
in the midst of a prosperous career, furnishes another 
lamentable confirmation of my doctrine, that many fall 
victims who might have enjoyed a long life of active and 
useful exertion, had they paid that reasonable regard to the 
laws of health which common prudence recommends, and 
which more enlightened views of religion would even have 
enforced upon them as a sacred duty. 
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AT,EX. & WM. ALLAN, 69 & 70, St. Paul’s Churchyard 

Again invite the Special Attention of the Public in general to inspect their new 



AUTUMN SILKS, for which they are so famed, having succeeded in purchasing for cash a parcel of Rich Shot Broche 
SILKS of the NEWEST SHADES and tone of colouring, which they are now offering at 2 guineas the 
full dress of 12 yards. 

FANCY STRIPE, both plain and shot, £2 2s., £2 5s. 6d., £2 9s. 6d., £2 12s. 6d. 

BLACK GROUNDS with Coloured Flowers, £2 2s., £2 5s. 6d., up to 12 Guineas. 

Some most superb Broche Black and Coloured Ground, of exquisite taste, 4 to 7 guineas. 

BLACK SILKS, both GLACE and DRAP DE LYON, 3s. 6<L to 15s. per yard, made of the best ITALIAN 
SILK. _ 


NEW MANTLES, JACKETS, COSTUMES, &c., 

FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON. 


ALEX. & WILLIAM ALLAN, 

CaU es pecial attention to their Stock of the above, including aU the latest Parisienne Shapes and Styles in Velvet, Cloth, 

and a variety of New Textures. 

SEALSKIN MANTLES, from 4J guineas to 20 guineas. 

WATERPROOF MANTLES in aU the Newest Designs, 16s. 9d. to 30s. 

OPERA MANTLES— a great variety. 

FRENCH CASHMERE LONG SHAWLS, from 2 guineas to 16 guineas. 

A LOT OF WOOL SHAWLS at one-half price. 

FUBS, SABLE, GREBE, ERMINE, and other FURS. 


DRESSES. 


ALEX. & WILLIAM ALLAN, 

Having secured a large parcel of SILK REPS much under price, they are now offering them at from 2s. 4Jd. to 5s. lid. 
° per yard, worth nearly double the money, and all equally cheap. 

FRENCH MERINOS, wool, 40 inches wide, Is. 2fd. per yard. 

SEAL IRISH POPLINS, in all the newest Shades, and very moderate prices. 

A large and well-assorted Stock of FRENCH BROCHE DRESSES. 

POPLINS in every variety and shade of Colouring for Evening Wear. £1 9s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards, or 2s. 5Jd. per yard. 
FANCY DRESSES in every variety of Material and shade of Colouring, in prices varying from 3s. lid. the dress 
of 12 yards to £3 3s. 

A VERT CHEAP LOT OF LYONS FINISHED VELVETEENS for DRESSES and MANTLES, much 

under value. Prices from Is. 9d. to 6s. 9d. per yard. 


Every Design in all the Nowest Materials for Ladies’ Under-Skirts, from 2a. 6d. upwards. 
HICHLY-QTJILTED SILK AND SATIN PETTICOATS in great variety. 

AU the NEWEST PATTERNS in WOVEN AND PRINTED FLANNELS, including every shade of the best 
German TwiUed Serge Flannels, from 16Jd. per yard. 


FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 

Charities supplied at very low prices. Strong useful RE AL W ELSH| 10^4* per yard. 

HOUSEHOLD LINENS of Every Description. 

Horrook’s Longolotho at Manufkcturers’ List Prices. 

AT.P.X & WM. ALLAN, 69 & 70, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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SmuranS ferftj; % Special patronage of Set fHajartp tfje ®uetn, 

ROYAL FAMILY, SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

VOBILITY OT OBXAT BBITAIK , COVETS 01 KUBOPK, 

AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many 
friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, 
the teeth in their pearldike lustre. 

The patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Begal 
Magnificence, confirms by experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifics, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. 
They have proved the theme of the poet; they are celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world; the lays^ of 
Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Oil Macassar," and of its accompanying 
preparations. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is a 


delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and, as an 
Invigorator and Beautifler, beyond all precedent. 


In dressing the Hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting a 
transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies. 

Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 


The Ra d ian t Bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability 
of soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, discolouration., and all unsightly appearances, render it 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


TOILET. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 
PRESERVING AND IMPARTING A PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS TO THE TEETH, 

ERADICATING TARTAR AND SPOTS OF INCIPIENT DECAY, STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, AND IN 


GIVING A. PLEASINa FKAGRANOE TO TUB BREATH. 

Price 2i. 9d. per Box, 


CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution 
of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine articles by unprinci¬ 
pled shopkeepers, A. Row¬ 
land and Sons here add small 
s copies of the Labels as they 
J appear round the articles, 
Cy from the burin of Messrs. Pxr- 
Tfr) kins, Bacon, and Pitch, the 
e minentengrave»,ofLondon. 

- 



SOLD BY 

A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
20, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevards des Italiens, November 24 th, 1863. 
Chere Amie,— 

The return of the Court to St. Cloud has brought back 
many ladies of the grand monde, who have been staying at 
Biarritz, St. Jeau-de-Luz, and the Pyrenees. 

One may see riding and on foot those Parisian figures which 
are recognisable for their supreme grace and their charming 
manner of wearing their toilette. 

All the fashionable “magasins ” are crowded with visitors 
wishing to know the new fashion and make their winter 
purchases. 

Cloth will have the great preference for winter demi-toilette* 
The colours are olive-green, sailor-blue, and dark garnet. I 
advise my readers to take particular notice of the costumes of 
braided cloth. 

The costume is composed of a jupon with large volant, a 
tunic, and a laced paletot all covered with fine delicate 
arabesque designs. This is more elegant than the plain 
costume, and of course more dear. 

I observed the Dauphine costumes, very charming and 
tres habiUSs, half velvet, half satin; the jupon with 
bayarderes stripes. These stripes, of varied shades, unite 
and form a charming ensemble. Among others I have observed 
a large black stripe detached from a ground of smaller stripes, 
violet, purple, and gold. 

There have been no soirees at present, but many marriages 
have taken place, at which some of the most charming toilettes 
have appeared. 

One made for the young Countess of B-, whose sister 

is shortly to be married: Skirt of sky blue poult-de-soie, with 
immense plisse ruche in the bottom of the robe, the denticu¬ 
lated plisse enlaced with sky-blue satin and blonde. Panier 
of white silk gauze, ornamented by rolls of satin and fringed 
with a long feather-fringe; the panier is fastened behind by 
an enormous round satin bow. Sash with large bow without 
ends, composed of coques fitting to the waist. Bodice deoo!let4 
ornamented with gauze and blonde. 


A Metternich costume in claret-coloured reps, the jupon 
with volant, surmounted by a plisse h la vielle. On this jupon 
is set a tunic with double paniers, turned up behind and open 
in front in “apron.*’ Around the tunic ruched d la vielle, 
having a volant at the edge cut in pointed denticulations, 
embroidered with claret satin. Small casaque polonaise, 
relieved behind to show the tunic. After the fashion of 
paniers the basques reappear. 

Robe of nacarat velvet, with a rounded tunic in front and 
behind, encircled by a fringe, with chenille resille on velvet. 
Tunic relieved on two sides, forming a bell-plait, above which 
are set two bows of velvet to match the robe. High flat bodice 
with tight sleeves, with a small fichu to match, rounded 
behind and terminated at the sash, also in velvet. The fichu 
is edged with the same fringe, and the pans of the sash with 
falling coques are ornamented at the bottom. This robe is 
set on a jupon of black satin, with a high volant mounted on 
a bias of black velvet, embroidered with satin, which forms 
undulations. 

Robe of lapis-blue satin, ornamented by a gathered volant. 
Paletot of black velvet, with volant edged with bias of black 
satin, the volant mounted with cross plaits in the form of 
piping at the front on the bottom. This last ornamented with 
bias of black satin, forming a grecque, encircling the hips. 
Behind the paletot descends lower than the front. A small 
round short pelerine ornamented by two biases of satin. The 
sleeves are tight-fitting, and have a reverse encircled by a 
bias of black satin. 

Skirt of black taffeta, ornamented in the bottom by three 
flat ruches ; tunic of black taffeta open in front en tablier; l e- 
hind the tunic forms a panniers trimmed all round with a small 
hemmed volant with flat plaits. In front the tunic is ornamented 
by three black velvet bows, and a tassel-fringe ; the bodice, in 
one with the tunic above, is round veste, likewise trimmed with 
three fringes and velvet. The sleeves of the vest are made so 
as to allow the sleeves of the bodice to be seen. Ornaments 
consist of epaulettes of two bands of black velvet terminated 
by tassels and a silk fringe. 

Jupon of poult-de-soie, large volant in the bottom, sur¬ 
mounted by two rolls of satin, tunic likewise trimmed by a 
volant and two rolls. This tunic describes in front a short 
and small tablier; on the sides, two bows of satin seem to attach 
this “ apron ” behind the tunic. Lamballe mantlet, composed 
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of a round pelerine with very short pans, simply ornamented 
by two rolls. This pelerine is ornamented by a double Louis 
XV. plait, fixed in the middle of the back by a bow of satin, 
the plait waving at the bottom, and terminated by a volant 
surmounted by two biases. The sash is made so as to form 
a fan. The sleeves of the bodice are collantes, and orna¬ 
mented by satin biases. Fanchon bonnet of black velvet, 
ornamented by a Maintcnon diadem of lace, Eglantine on the 
side, barbe of black lace falling on the hair and tied behind. 

This toilette, which is of exquisite form and much clearness 
of tone, presents this particularity : a very uovel pelerine, of 
which the double Louis XV. plait rests on a plait which takes 
birth on the shoulder in the form of a false hood. 

Robe of black poult-de-soie trimmed with biases of Scotch 
poplin. English waterproof in dark blue pilot cloth. The 
pelerine of this waterproof is relieved by two bows of cut 
cloth. Fanchon bonnet of velvet, ornamented by a bouillonnc 
and torsade of satin, with barbes of black lace falling on the 
hair, and aigrette on the side. Collar of piqug tulle. 

The robe is with a round skirt, half-length, and moderately 
ample, with high bodice, and requires about eleven yards of 
black poult-de-soie, and nearly three yards of Scotch poplin 
for trimming. The waterproof requires three and a-half yards 
cloth. 

Jupon of ruby satin, ornamented by a volant, with cross 
plaits. Tunic of ruby velvet, ornamented by satin plaits. 
Tunic is open in front, and describes a large rounded denticu- 
lation. The plait does not rise as high as the top ; a bow of 
ruby passementerie, terminated by a knot and long tassels, 
falls on the hips ; the tunic is also rounded behind. Bodice of 
ruby velvet, ornamented on the seams of the back by a similar 
passementerie Straight sleeves, tiimmed at top and bottom 
by a flat ruche of cerise satin. Antique red fanchon bonnet, 
bouillonne, ornamented by a feather on the side Rounded 
barbes in lace, with velvet in the middle. 

Robe of rose satin, Louis XV. skirt, ornamented en tablier 
by a series of small volants to match, commencing at the waist, 
and enlarging to the bottom. There are about twenty on the 
height of the skirt. There are not more than four all round. 
Polonaise of rose velvet open en tablier on the skirt and on a 
bodice, turning up in two reverses. This polonaise is divided 
into four pans; the two in the front, much the shortest, are 
encircled by a ribbon forming a flat ruche. The same ruche 
rises to the waist, and edges the pans behind, which terminate 
jn a point. Collantes sleeves, trimmed with a ruche of ribbon. 
Gimp of Swiss muslin ii jabot in English point lace. Man- 
chettes of point lace. 

Robe of white satin, ornamented by a high Russian plait of 
white satin; on the left large plait ornamented by bows of 
white satin ; tunic, training, of white satin, relieved on the 
left by two bows of white satin ; a third bow relieves the 
tunic lower, and forms a round denticulation ; fringe composed 
of pendules set on the edge of the tunic. Bodice with a sash 
fixed on side by a large bow. Pelerine in the form of a double 
pelerine of white satin, fringed with pearl pendules; it is 
attached on the middle by a bouquet of orange flowers. Flat 
sleeves bordered by a ruche of tulle, under the pagoda sleeves, 
fringed with pearls. 





DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE 1.— Fig. 1.—Walking costume of lavender lustre, 
trimmed with rose-coloured velvet; petticoat of rose-coloured 
cashmere made* in broad plaits; bonnet of white corded silk and 
rose-coloured velvet and black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Promenade dress of black velveteen, bordered with 
sable, worn with a pelerine of the same ; hat of velvet, trimmed 
with a wreath of flowers and black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Outdoor costume of dark blue French merino, with 
silk ribbon trimmings ; black hat with veil and feather. 

PLATE II.— Fig. 1.—Robe of bright brown poult de soie, 
trimmed with black lace and narrow velvet; coiffure orna¬ 
mented with a bow of ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Evening costume of emerald green groa grain silk, 
trimmed with ruchings of the same and white lace ; neck and 
arms covered with soft white muslin. 

Fig. 3.—Boll dress of pale blue silk, covered in white 
crepe, ornamented with broad flouncings edged with blue 
ribbon, and rosettes of the same at intervals; coiffure orna¬ 
mented with ribbon and pearls. 

PLATE 111.— Fig. 1.—Costume of green and Hue tartan, 
quite a novelty : is made with graceful, full mantte and edged 
satin. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner toilette: casaque of black velvet, relieved and 
looped with bows of satin, the edges terminating in a silk 
fringe ; jupe of striped satin, yellow or black. 

Fig. 3.—Costume Watteau*in poult de soie, short mantle of 
the same, with coat sleeves. The skirt looped, with coloured 
jupo. 

PLATE IV.— Fig. 1.—Little girl's dress of violet delaine, 
trimmed with fringe and ribbon, worn with a striped under 
skirt; under-bodice and sleeves of white cambric. 

Fig . 2.—Mantle of ribbed cloth, trimmed with satin piping! 
and fringe ; dress of grey poult de soie. 

Fig. 3. — Dress of deep rose-coloured poplin, trimmed with 
satin bands and ribbon ; coiffure ornamented with three white 
flowers. 

PLATE V.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with a lace red, 
and white flower. 

Second ditto of same material, trimmed with a ruche of 
ribbon, a feather, and lace ends. 

Carriage bonnet of orange-coloured silk, edged with black 
blond. 

Promenade ditto of violet velvet, trimmed with fringe and 
flowers. 

Second ditto of green silk and ribbon. 

Fichu of thin white muslin and lacc, trimmed with rosettes. 

Cap of cluny lace and velvet. 

Cravate collars of lace. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

A child’s jacket and vest, three pieces ; the front to be 
braided and ornamented with rows of buttons on each side 
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Th* Worth of Womanly Cheerfulness. —We 
come in contact with a most singular fact, which at first is 
not easy of analysis, that people are intent on playing the 
miserable, as if there were a virtue in it. The real solution 
is that it is an exhibition of selfishness ; for no one is habi¬ 
tually cheerful who does not think more of others than him¬ 
self. Multitudes appear to be studious of something which 
makes them unhappy; for unhappiness excites attention, 
and attention is supposed to inspire interest, and interest 
comparison. You have seen a person of very robust and 
corpulent habit, so robust as ought to excite perpetual grati¬ 
tude for joyous health, sometimes putting on the airs of an 
invalid, for no reason in the world but to draw out towards 
him some expression of affectionate concern, and so gratify 
his self-conceit. That very mood which in children is called 
being “ naughty/’ for which they are whipped and sent to 
bed, in young people is dignified with the name of “ low 
spirits/’ for which they are to be petted and pitied ; whilst 
in elderly people it is known as “ nervousness/’ for which it 
is expected they should be humoured to the full tension of 
mortal patience. If we speak of the mistakes of good 
and pious men, what shall I say by way of commending 
that sweet cheerfulness by which a good and sensible 
woman diffuses the oil of gladness in the proper sphere 
of home? The best specimens of heroism in the 
world were never gazetted. They play their role 
in common life, and their reward is not in the admira¬ 
tion of spectators, but in the deep joy of their own 
conscious thoughts. It is easy for a housewife to make 
arrangements for an occasional feast. But let me tell you 
what is greater and better. Amid the weariness and cares 
of life; the troubles, real and imaginary, of a family; the 
many thoughts and toils which are requisite to make the 
family the home of thrift, order, and comfort; the varieties 
of temper and cross-lines of taste and inclination which are 
to be found in a large household—to maintain a heart full 
of good nature, and a face always bright with cheerfulness, 
this is a perpetual festivity. I do not mean a mere superficial 
8iroper which has no more character in it than the flow of a 
brook, but that exhaustless patience, and self-control, and 
kindness, and tact, which spring from good sense and brave 
purposes. Neither is it the mere reflection of prosperity 
—for cheerfulness then is no virtue. Its best exhibition 
is in the dark background of real adversity. Affairs assume 
a gloomy aspect—poverty is hovering about the door—sick¬ 
ness has already entered—days of hardship and nights of 
watching go slowly by, and now you see the triumphs of 
which 1 speak. When the strong man has bowed himself, 
and his brow is knit and creased, you will see how the whole 
life of a household seems to hang on the frailer form, which, 
with solicitudes of her own, passing it may be under the 
“ sacred primal sorrow of her sex,” has an eye and an ear 
for everyone but herself, suggestive of expedients, hopeful 
in extremities, helpful in kind words and affectionate smiles, 
morning, noon, and night, the medicine, the light, the heart 
of a whole household. God bless that bright, sunny face, 
says many a heart before me, as he recalls that one of 
mother, wife, sister, daughter, which has been to him all 
that my words have described.— Dr, Adams . 
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THE TEST OF LOVE. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

“The sun will set in a few minutes, and we have still ten 
miles to go. At our present rate of movement, my dear 
Deslaurius, we shall never arrive.” The speaker was a fine 
young man, about twenty-five years old, mounted on a 
powerful horse, which he managed with ease and grace. 
His companion, who appeared to be some ten years his 
senior, instead of quickening his pace, pulled up his steed. 

“ My dear Sendchal,” said he, in a tone of the utmost 
composure, “ at what hour this morning did we start ?” 

“ At seven.” 

“And ’tis now five. Trotting for ten hours together, 
with only a few minutes* respite, may suit an experienced 
horseman like you very well; but I frankly confess that it 
has tired me exceedingly.” 

“If trotting fatigues you, we can gallop.” 

“ Much obliged, friend, for your kind offer.” 

“You don’t intend, I presume,to sleep under the canopy 
of heaven ? ” 

“ No, my dear fellow,” replied Deslaurius, blowing on his 
numbed fingers; “ but I see beyond the next turn of the 
road half a dozen smoking chimneys, and already I fancy 
that the delicious odour of the country hodge-podge 60 up 
has reached my nostrils.” 

“ What can that matter ? You know that a more fitting 
repast awaits us at La Martini&re.” 

“ Know, friend Sdndchal, that truffled partridges, ten 
miles off, would not tempt me half so much as a smoking 
bowl of vegetable soup separated from my mouth by only 
the length of a spoon, even though that spoon be pewter.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Senechal; “you shall not play me 
so false. You know very well we are expected this evening 
at La Marti niere, and you ought to remember what dreadful 
anxiety our non-arrival would cause my beloved Juliet.” 

“ Well, well,” said Deslaurius, with a quiet smile ; “ you 
are really very young for your years. 4 Dreadful anxiety, 
indeed! I’ll tell you what, your 4 beloved Juliet* will eat 
her supper with an excellent appetite, saying perhaps once 
or twice, when at a loss for conversation, ‘ ’Tis strange that 
these gentlemen don’t come.’ Then, when closing the piano, 
preparatory to retiring for the night, she may probably re¬ 
mark, 4 M. Gaston will certainly arrive to-morrow morning; 
shall I wear my green or my blue dress?* And there’s 
* dreadful anxiety ’ for you, my poor boy!” 

You talk thoughtlessly, Deslaurius; but 1 forgive you, 
because as yet you do not know my Juliet. One reason for 
my wishing you to he present at our marriage is, that her 
virtues and attractions may for ever vindicate her calum¬ 
niated sex in your sceptical eyes, and teach you what 
admirable qualities a woman may possess.' 

“ So be it, then,” rejoined Deslaurius, in a half-comic, 
half-doubting tone. 

By this time the poor tired horses had stopped of their 
own accord at the door of a snug-looking country inn. 
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“ I defy all the Juliets in the kingdom to make me sti r < 
from this to-night/' remarked the elder traveller, as he 
stiffly got off the saddle. 

“As you please/ 1 rejoined his friend. “ Sup on brown 
bread and rancid bacon, and sleep on a flock bed between 
coarse damp sheets; but for my part I shall start again, as 
soon as my horse has had a feed of oats/* 

To any other traveller than M. Gaston Sen^chal that inn 
kitchen would have seemed an attractive resting-place. On 
a clean shelf, half veiled by a snowy white napkin, stood a 
row of crusty, light-brown, freshly-baked loaves. A savoury 
stew was simmering on the fire, before which a pair of plump 
fowls were revolving on a spit, with a gentle hissing sound. 
The bright tin and copper kitchen utensils, ranged against 
the wall, gleamed cheerily in the fire-light. A large cat was 
purring lazily on the hearth, in amicable companionship with 
the old house-dog, that lay at full length, cherishing his 
nose between his fore-paws, while the crickets chirruped 
cheerily amongst the warm wood ashes. 

“Supper, if you please, madame; and have a bed pre¬ 
pared,” said Deslaurius, as they entered, to the mistress of 
the inn. 

“ Certainly, monsieur; and for the other gentle¬ 
man ?-” 

** ^ shall start for La Martiniere as 60 on as my horse is 
fed.” 

“For La Martiniere!” repeated the hostess; “I fear 
monsieur won’t reach it to-night.” 

“ What should prevent me ? ” 

“The late heavy rains have swollen the G.uliotte, so 
as to make the ford impassable by night, and going by the 
bridge would take you a round of more than twenty miles. 
Languin, the muleteer there, will tell you the same.” 

“ 'Tis all true,” said the personage in question, who, 
seated in the chimney corner, was busily discussing a loaf 
and goats’ cheese. “ No one but a madman, or some one 
tired of his life, would attempt to ford the Galliotte now 
that 'tis as dark as a wolfs mouth.” 

“Then,” said Gaston, sighing profoundly, “ let two beds 
be prepared.” 

Pending the appearance of supper Deslaurius fell asleep 
in a straw arm-chair, and when aroused by the welcome 
announcement that the meal was served, he saw his com¬ 
panion in the act of putting up his pencil and closing his 
book, having been evidently penning some stanzas to the 
absent object of his attachment. 

The muleteer had retired to the stable, and his place was 
occupied by a table covered with a cloth as white as snow. 
The rago&t and the fowls, done to a turn, and smoking hot, 
were served on earthen plates adorned with a pattern of 
unbeardof flowers and impossible birds. After supper the 
hostess conducted the travellers into a snug double-bedded 
room, adorned with many coloured prints of shepherds and 
shepherdesses, together with sundry historical, scriptural, 
and mythological personages. 




After a wretched sleepless night, the next morning found 
M. Gaston Sen^chal in a high fever, while his body was 
covered with spots. 

“ Madame!” called Deslaurius, “have you a doctor in 
this village ? ’* 

“ Yes, monsieur, we have; he's called Doctor Mealier.” 

“Then send and tell Doctor Mealier to come hither 
immediately.” 

In a few minutes the physician arrived ; and, after a care¬ 
ful examination, pronounced that his patient had the small¬ 
pox. 

“ Dear Annibal,” said Gaston, the moment they were left 
alone,“ hasten, if you love me, to La Martiniere, and relieve 
my Juliet from her terrible suspense. Assure her and her 
family that a vexatious but temporary illness detains me 
here. You need not alarm her by telling its real nature a* 
present. Go, dear friend; and by returning quickly you 
will prove my best physician.” 

Deslaurius, having earnestly recommended Gaston to the 
care of the hostess and the doctor, mounted his steed, and 
having safely crossed the now passable ford, pushed on wiih 
all possible despatch towards the dwelling of the young lady 
of whose praises he had heard so much. 

The fine demesne of La Martiniere belonged to M. 
Duravin, formerly a wealthy banker in Paris; but now, 
having been attacked by paralysis, he was wholly confined 
to his country bouse. His wife and daughter, however, 
regularly spent the winter in Paris, and plunged into all 
its gaieties. Gaston had met Juliet Duravin at a fashionable 
party, and on a superficial acquaintance had speedily be¬ 
come attached to her. As he was young, handsome, rich, 
and of a good family, there was no obstacle to their union, 
and the marriage was fixed to take place in January. It was 
now about the middle of December. 

Ten o’clock struck as the sorely-tried Deslaurius rang for 
admittance at the hall-door. A servant in splendid livery 
answered the summons. 

“ Can I see Madame and Mademoiselle Duravin P” 

“ The ladies never rise before noon.” 

“ Indeed! ” exclaimed the visitor, whose appetite bad 
once more become inconveniently sharp; “and when do 
they breakfast in this hospitable mansion ? ” 

“ At one o’clock.” 

The cloud deepened on our friend's brow. 

“ Can I see M. Duravin ? ” 

“ Monsieur wishes to 6ee M. Duravin ? ” repeated the 
lacquey, as if he doubted whether he had heard aright 

“ Yes.” 

“ M. Duravin, madame's husband ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Then I shall have the honour of conducting monsieur 
to his room.” 

Deslaurius followed him through several long passages 
into a remote apartment, heated by hot air pipes to an in¬ 
tense degree of warmth. The ex-banker, enveloped in furs, 
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and with a lack-lustre eye and banging lip, was shivering in 
an easy chair. 

“ Monsieur/' said his visitor, " my name is Annibal Des¬ 
laurius." 

“ Shut the door! ” interrupted M. Duravin. 

“ It is shut I am the intimate friend of your intended 
son-in-law, Gaston Sln£chal.” 

“ Will you shut the door ? ” 

“ Monsieur, all the doors, I assure you, are shut quite 
close," said Deslaurius, ready to faint from the heat. “ I 
have some unpleasant tidings to announce.” continued he. 

“ Unpleasant tidings ! Then keep them to yourself, I beg 
of you. My nerves won’t bear to be excited. And, I be* 
.seech you, shut the door—it must be open—'don’t you see 
how I shiver ? ” 

The ambassador bowed, and silently retired, wiping his 
streaming brow. 

" Well/' he thought, " Gaston will have a delightful 
father-in-law. If the rest of the family answer to this sample 
it must be a charming household 1 ” 

He found the servant waiting in the ante-chamber. 

** Would you like to earn a louis-d’or.? ” 

A low bow. “ What can I do to serve monsieur ? ” 

“ Quick ! get me some ink, with pen and paper.” 

In a moment he was supplied. 

“ Take this letter/' he said to the servant, “ and if within 
five minutes you bring me an answer from Madame 
Duravin, the money shall immediately be yours." 

The lacquey vanished with astonishing celerity, and 
returned almost as rapidly. 

“ Monsieur, the ladies are dressingi they request you will 
wait for a few minutes. Have the kindness to walk into the 
saloon." 

Meantime a confused sound of ringing of bells, opening 
and shutting doors, and footsteps hurrying to and fro, was 
heard overhead. * Deslaurius bethought himself of beguiling 
the tedious time of waiting by a minute examination of the 
room in which he was, hoping thence to derive some infor¬ 
mation touching the character and pursuits of its occupants. 

“ It is evident," thought he, after having glanced around 
the elegant apartment with a critical eye, “ that these ladies 
think themselves handsome, or they would not have so 
many large mirrors in every possible direction. I see no 
trace of embroidery or needlework. But here are books— 
let’8 see what their studies consist of. Ha ! *' exclaimed 
Deslaurius, after having read the titles of several scattered 
volumes; "I don’t think our intended mother-in-law is 
particularly scrupulous about her reading.” 

A piano stood open, and the visitor commenced turning 
over the songs, whose ownership was marked by an inter¬ 
laced J. and D. His brow darkened; all were supremely 
silly—some decidedly immoral. 

“ Alas! my poor Gaston! ” he muttered. 

(To be continued.) 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Royal Italian Opera. —The autumn season just 
brought to a close has been very successful. The repertoire 
having been of the most varied and attractive kind, the talent 
e ngaged of the highest class, including the names of Miss 
Minnie Hauck and Mdlle. lima de Murska, and the operas 
having been placed upon the stage in the most liberal 
manner, has culminated in a success fully warranting the 
management in opening for a short autumnal season. 

IIaymarket Theatre. —After a run of some weeks, 
the beautiful play of “ Leah," in which Miss Bateman has 
earned such renown both here and in America, is to be 
withdrawn in consequence of the production of a new play 
by the same author, entitled “ Pietra,” in which Miss Bate¬ 
man is again to sustain the leading character. 

Theatre Royal, Holborn. —Mr. H. J. Byron has 
now the entire sway at this elegant theatre, having lately 
added a new burlesque, entitled " Lucretia Borgia," as an 
after-piece to the successful drama of “ Blow for Blow.” 

Strand Theatre. —The very successful burlesque of 
*' The Field of the Cloth of Gold," and the popular comedy 
of “ The Widow Hunt,” are here presented to the laughter- 
loving playgoer in a manner very creditable to the manage¬ 
ment, Mr. J. S. Clarke being engaged to impersonate the 
truly comic Major Wellington de Boots. 

Crystal Palace. —The series of winter concerts are 
progressing to the high est point in the esteem of the lovers 
of good tnuBic. The production of a bona fide novelty at 
each concert has proved a great addition to these admirable 
musical reunions . 

Madame Tussaud’b. —This charming gallery is still the 
centre of attraction to all who visit the metropolis; by 
” country cousins" and Christmas visitors it is never 
neglected, while to the regular inhabitant it is, and has 
been for more than a lifetime, a periodical and rarely-missed 
treat. Ever new in its interest, it is certainly the most uni¬ 
versally popular place of amusement in the world. The 
late additions include the likenesses of almost everybody, 
living or dead, who have obtained any notoriety in the 
world. 

Authors and Actors. —Our wits and dramatic writers 
seem to be taking to the boards in rapid succession. We 
have Mr. Lionel Brough at the New Queen’s rapidly acquir¬ 
ing the reputation of one of the best low comedians of the 
day. Mr. Charles Dickens’s histrionic talent is pronounced 
by the best crictics as little inferior to his literary genius, 
and Mr. Mark Lemon is drawing crowds to St. George's 
Hall by his admirable and life-like impersonations of Sir 
John Falstaff. 
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SILKS. 


ALEX. & WM. ALLAN, G9*& 70, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

Again invite the Special Attention of the Public in general to inspect their new * 
WINTER SILKS, for which they are so famed, having succeeded in purchasing for cash a parcel of Rich Shot Broche 
. SILKS of the. NEWEST SHADES and tone of colouring, which they are now offering at' 2 guineas the 
full dress of 12 yards. 

FANCY STRIPE,-both plain and shot, £2 2s., £2 os. 6d., £2 9s. Gd., £2 12s. 6d. 

BLACK GROUNDS with Coloured Flowers, £2 2s., £2 5s. 6d., up to 12 Guineas. 

Some^ most superb Brocho Black and Coloured Ground, of exquisite taste, 4 to 7 guineas. 

BLACK SILKS, both; Q-LACE and DBAP DE LYON, 3s. Gd. to 15s. per yard, made of the best ITALIAN SILK. 

NEW IVJANTLESr JACKETS, COSTUMES, &c., 

FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON. 

; ALEX. & wTLUAM ALLAN 

Again call attention to their Stock of Novelties in Mantles, Jackets, &c., of Velvet, Cloth, and a great variety of Now 

Textures, at from 10s. 6d. to £21. 

ELEGANT FRENCH MODELS IN MANTLES, COSTUMES, &c., &c., which cost 200 francs to 1000 

francs, wo offer at half that price. 

Some beautiful Designs in OPERA MANTLES, including FRA DIAVOLO, I PURITANI, and a variety of other 
new shapes. - 

The New SCOTCH- PLAID MANTLE, so much admired in PariB, and 

WATERPROOF MANTIJBS A in a great variety of new shapes and colourings, from 12s. 9d. to 30a. 
READY-MADE . CO$$PUMES, in all the various new textures for the present season, and the latest PARISIAN 
STYLES, suitable-for the present season. 

FINE FRENCHrDASHMERE LONG SHAWLS, from 2 guineas upwards. 

A Lot of very excellent warm WOOL SHAWLS, suitable for charitable and other purposes, at one-half -price. 

69 & 70 , ST. PAU L’S~CHU RCH YARD. 

FURS. 

RUSSIAN SABLE, GREBE, ERMINE, find other PURS. 

-Hai'sH’ purchased largely of the above goods before the great advance in price, wo aro cnablod to offer aU descriptions of 
• - FXJRS very much under present Market Prices. * 

REAL SEALSKIN MANTLES, 4J guineas to 20 guineas. 

BLACK and WHITE ASTRAKAN MANTLES, from 2J guineas. 

ALEX. & WM. ALLAN, 19 & 70, St. Paul ’s Churchyard. 

• DRESSES. 

AL#X. & WILLIAM ALLAN 

Having secured another large parcel of SILK REPS much under price, they are now offering them at from 2s. 4Jd. to 
5s. Hd. per yqrd, worth nearly doublo the money, and all equally cheap. 

FRENCH MERINOS, all wool, wide width, ll|d. per yard. 

REAL IRISH POPLINS, in all the newest Shades, and very moderate prices. 

A large and well-assorted Stock of FRENCH BROCHE DRESSES, from 10s. 9d. tho full dross. 

POPLINS in every variety and shade of Colouring for Evening Wear. £1 9s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards, or 2a. 6$d. per yard. 
FANCY DRESSES in every variety of Material affd shade of Colouring, in prices varying from 3s. lid. the drees 
of 12 yards to £3 3s. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION of FAMILY MOURNING. _ 

A VERY CHEAP LOT OF LYONS FINISHED VELVETEENS for DRESSES and MANTLE8, much 

under value. Prices from Is. 9d. to Cs. 9d. per yard. 

A JOB LOT of WASHING EMBROIDERED GRENADINE ROBES for Evening wear at leas than Half 

Price, commencing at 13s. 9d. the Rohe. 

EIDER-DOWN, and all the Newest Materials in made-up Petticoats, including richly Quilted Satins and Silks. 

AU tho NEWEST PATTERNS in WOVEN and PRINTED FLANNELS, including every shade of the best 
German TwiUed Serge Flannels, from 15£d. per yard. 

T? T. A TiTNT«lT.8 AND BLANKETS.—Charities supplied at very low prices, strong useful REAL WELSH, I0|d. 
per yard. 

A large Lot of ALL WOOL SHAWLS, slightly damaged, from os. lid. 

HOUSEHOLD LINENS of every description. 

^^RROCKS’S LONG CLOTHS, at manufacturers’ list prices. 

EX. & WM. ALLAN, 69 & 70, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
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